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Ever  since  entering  Great  Britain,  about  the  year  1506,  the 
Gipsies  have  been  drawing  into  their  body. the  blood  of  the  ordin- 
ary inhabitants  and  conforming  to  their  ways ;  and  so  prolific  has 
the  race  been,  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  250,000  Gipsies  of  all 
castes,  colours,  characters,  occupations,  degrees  of  education,  cul- 
ture, and  position  in  life,  in  the  British  Isles  alone,  and  possibly 
double  that  number.  There  are  many  of  the  same  race  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Indeed,  there  have  been  Gipsies  in 
America  from  nearly  the  first  day  of  its  settlement ;  for  many  of 
the  race  were  banished  to  the  plantations,  often  for  very  trifling 
offences,  and  sometimes  merely  for  being  by  "  habit  and  repute 
Egyptians.''  But  as  the  Gipsy  race  leaves  the  tent,  and  rises  to 
civilization,  it  hides  its  nationality  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  so 
great  is  the  prejudice  against  the  name  of  Gipsy.  In  Europe  and 
America  together,  there  cannot  be  less  than  4,000,000  Gipsies  in 
existence.  John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  was  one  of  thb  singular  people,  as  will  be  conclusively 
shown  in  the  present  work.  The  philosophy  of  the  existence  of 
the  Jews,  since  the  dispersion,  will  also  be  discussed  and  established 
in  it. 

When  the  "  wonderful  story  "  of  the  Gipsies  is  told,  as  it  ought 
to  be  told,  it  constitutes  a  work  of  interest  to  many  classes  of  read- 
ers, being  a  subject  unique,  distinct  from,  and  unknown  to,  the  rest 
of  the  human  family.  In  the  present  work,  the  race  has  been  treated 
of  so  fully  and  elaborately,  in  all  its  aspects,  as  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  fill  and  satisfy  the  mind,  instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  little 
better  than  a  myth  to  the  understanding  of  the  most  intelligent 
person. 

The  hbtory  of  the  Gipsies,  when  thus  comprehensively  treated, 
forms  a  study  for  the  most  advanced  and  cultivated  mind,  as  well 
as  for  the  youth  whose  intellectual  and  literary  character  is  still  to 
be  formed ;  and  furnishes,  among  other  things,  a  system  of  science 
not  too  abstract  in  its  nature,  and  having  for  its  subject-matter  the 
strongest  of  human  feelings  and  sympathies.  The  work  also  seeks 
to  raise  the  name  of  Gipsy  out  of  the  dusi,  where  it  now  lies ; 
while  it  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  the  advancement  of  Christianity  generally,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  historical  and  moral  science. 

New  York,  May  \st,  1866. 
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Tras  work  should  have  been  introduced  to  the  world 
long  ere  now.  The  proper  time  to  have  brought  it  forward 
-vronld  have  been  about  twenty  years  ago  *  when  the  subject 
was  nearly  altogether  new,  and  when  popular  feeling,  in 
Scotland  especially,  ran  strongly  toward  the  body  it  treats 
of,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Scot- 
tish novelist,  in  which  were  depicted,  with  great  truthfulness, 
some  real  characters  of  this  wayward  race.  The  induce- 
ments then  to  hazard  a  publication  of  it  were  great ;  for  by 
bringing  it  out  at  that  time,  the  author  would  have  enjoys, 
in  some  measure,  the  sunshine  which  the  fame  of  that  great 
luminary  cast  around  all  who,  in  any  way,  illustrated  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  had  written.  But  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
advice — an  adrice  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  thoso 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  vindictive  disposition  which 
the  Gipsies  entertain  toward  those  whom  they  imagine 
to  have  injured  them — our  author  would  have  published  a 
few  magazine  articles  on  the  subject,  when  the  tribe  would 
have  taken  alarm,  and  an  end  would  have  been  made  to 
the  investigation.  The  dread  of  personal  danger,  there  is 
no  doubt,  formed  a  considerable  reason  for  the  work  being 
so  long  withheld  from  the  public :  at  the  same  time,  our 
author,  being  a  timid  and  nervous  man,  not  a  little  dreaded 
the  spleen  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  literary  society  with 
whicli  he  identified  himself,  and  the  idea  of  being  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  slashing  criticisms  so  characteristic  of 
the  times.  But  now  he  has  descended  into  the  tomb,  with 
most  of  Lis  generation,  where  the  abuse  of  a  reviewer  or 
tlie  ire  of  a  wandering  Egyptian  cannot  reach  him. 

Since  this  work  was  written  there  has  appeared  one  by 

•  It  has  been  brought  down,  however,  to  the  preawvl  lVai^» 
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Mr,  Borrow,  on  the  Gitanos  or  Spanish  Gipsies.  In  the 
year  1838,  a  society  was  formed  in  Scotland,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Scottish  Church,  for  the  reformation  of 
the  wandering  portion  of  the  body  in  that  country,  with 
some  eminent  men  as  a  committee  of  management,  among 
whom  was  a  reverend  gentleman  of  learning,  piety,  and 
worth,  who  said  that  he  himself  was  a  Gipsy,  and  whose 
fine  swarthy  features  strongly  marked  the  stock  from  which 
he  was  descended.  There  are  others  in  that  country  of  a 
like  origin,  ornaments  to  the  same  profession,  and  many  in 
other  respectable  walks  of  life,  of  whom  I  will  speak  in 
my  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies,  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

Although  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  principal 
details  of  this  work  were  collected,  the  subject  cannot  bo 
considered  as  old.  The  body  in  Scotland  has  become  more 
numerous  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon ;  but  the  improved 
system  of  internal  order  that  has  obtained  since  that  period, 
luLS  so  very  much  suppressed  their  acts  of  depredation  and 
violence  toward  the  community,  and  their  savage  outbursts 
of  passion  toward  those  of  their  own  race  who  had  offended 
them,  that  much  which  would  have  met  with  only  a  slight 
punishment  before,  or  in  some  instances  been  passed  over,  as 
a  mere  Gipsy  scuffle,  would  now  be  visited  with  the  utmost 
penalty  the  law  could  inflict.  Hence  the  wild  spirit,  but  not 
the  number,  of  the  body  has  been  very  much  crushed. 
Many  of  them  have  betaken  themselves  to  regular  callings 
of  industry,  or  otherwise  withdrawn  from  public  observa- 
tion ;  but,  in  respect  to  race,  are  as  much,  at  heart,  Gipsies 
as  before.    Many  of  the  Scottish  wandering  class  have 

f:iven  way  before  an  invasion  of  swarms  of  Gipsies  from 
reland. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  give  a  reason  why  this  work 
has  been  introduced  here,  instead  of  the  country  in  which 
it  was  written,  and  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  treats. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  having  come  to  this  country,  I  have 
been  led  to  bring  it  out  here,  where  it  may  receive,  sooner 
or  later,  more  attention  from  those  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  and  people  it  treats  of,  than  from  those  accustomed  to 
see  and  hear  of  them  daily,  to  many  of  whom  they  appear 
as  mere  vagabonds ;  it  being  a  common  feature  in  the 
human  mind,  that  that  which  comes  frequently  under  our 
observation  is  bat  little  thought  of,  while  that  at  a  distance. 
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and  unknown  to  us,  forms  the  subject  of  our  investigations 
and  desires.*  In  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Bright  may  be  used,  when  he  says :  "  The 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Gipsy  nation  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe,  may  truly  be  considered  amongst  the 
most  curious  phenomena  in  the  history  of  man."  And 
although  this  work,  for  the  most  part,  treats  of  Scottish 
Gipsies,  it  illustrates  the  history  of  the  people  all  over 
Europe,  and,  it  may  be  said,  pretty  much  over  the  world  ; 
and  affords  materials  for  reflection  pn  so  singular  a  subject 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  common  family,  and  so 
little  known  to  mankind  in  general.  To  the  American 
reader  generally,  the  work  will  illustrate  a  phase  of  life  and 
history  with  which  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  he  is  not 
much  conversant ;  for,  although  he  must  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Gipsy  race  generally,  there  is  no  work,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  that  treats  of  the  body  like  the  present.  To 
all  kinds  of  readers  the  words  of  the  celebrated  Christopher 
North,  as  quoted  in  the  author's  Introduction,  may  be 
addressed: 

"  Few  things  more  sweetly  vary  ciyU  life 
Than  a  barbaiiun,  savage  Tinklerf  tale." 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  until  comparatively, 
lately,  little  was  known  of  this  lx)dy  in  Scotland,  beyond 
their  mere  existence,  and  the  depredations  which  they  com- 
mitted on  their  neighbours  ;  no  further  proof  of  which  need 

*  '*  Men  of  letters,  while  eagerly  iDvestigating  the  custoins  of  Otaheite 
or  Kamschatka,  arid  losing  their  tempers  in  endless  disputes  about  Gothic 
and  Celtic  antiquities,  have  witoeased,  with  apathy  and  contempt,  the 
striking  spectacle  of  a  Gipsy  camp — pitched,  perhaps,  amidst  the  moulder- 
ing entrenchments  of  their  "favourite  Picts  and  Romans.  The  rest  of  the 
community,  familiar  from  infancy  with  the  general  character  and  appear- 
ance of  these  vagrant  hordes,  have  probably  never  regarded  them  with 
any  deeper  interest  than  what  springs  from  the  recollected  terrors  of  a 
nursery  tale,  or  the  finer  associations  of  poetical  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion " — Blackwood 8  Magazine. 

f  Tinkler  is  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  Scottish  Gipsies.  The 
wandering,  tented  class  prefer  it  to  the  term  Gipsy.  The  settled  and 
better  classes  detest  the  wor<l :  they  would  much  rather  be  called  Gipsies  ; 
but  the  term  Egyptian  U  the  most  agreeable  to  their  feelings.  Tinkler 
has  a  fieculiar  meaning  that  can  be  understood  only  by  a  Scotchman.  In 
iU  radical  8en?e  it  means  Tinker.  The  verb  tink,  according  to  Jnmieson'a 
Scottish  Dictionary,  means  to  "  rivet,  including  the  idea  of  the  noise  made 
in  the  operation  of  riveting;  a  Gipsy  word.' 
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be  given  than  a  reference  to  the  letters  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  others,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  work,  and  the 
avidity  with  which  the  few  articles  of  our  author  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine  were  read. 

The  higher  we  may  rise  in  the  scale  of  general  informa- 
tion and  philosophic  culture,  the  greater  the  attractions 
will  this  moral  puzzle  have  for  our  contemplation — the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  barbarous  race  of  men,  free  as  the  air,  with 
little  but  the  cold  earth  for  a  bed,  and  the  canopy  of  heaven 
for  a  covering,  obtruding  itself  upon  a  civilized  community, 
and  living  so  long  in  the  midst  of  it,  without  any  material 
impression  being  made  on  the  habits  of  the  representative 

Eart  of  it ;  tlie  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  modern 
istory  of  the  world.  In  this  solitary  case,  having  nothing 
from  which  to  reason  analogously  as  to  the  result,  observa- 
tion afone  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  solution  of  the 
experiment.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  subject, 
in  all  its  bearings,  has  been  found  to  have  such  charms  for 
the  curious  and  learned  ;  being,  as  it  were,  a  study  in  his- 
tory of  the  most  interesting  kind.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Professor  Wilson,  the  Christopher  North  of  Black- 
wood, is  said  to  have  accompanied  some  6f  the  tribe  in  their 
peregrinations  over  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  Without 
proceeding  to  the  same  length,  our  author,  in  his  own 
peculiar  wapr,  j)rosecuted  his  researches  with  much  indefatig- 
ability,  assiduity,  and  patience.  He  kept  an  open  house 
for  them  at  all  times,  and  presented  such  allurements  as  the 
skillful  trapper  of  vermin  will  sometimes  use  in  attracting 
the  whole  in  a  neighbourhood ;  when  if  one  Gipsy  entered, 
many  would  follow  ;  although  he  would  generally  find  them 
so  shy  in  their  communications  as  sometimes  to  require  years 
of  such  baiting  to  ensure  them  for  the  elucidation  of  a 
single  point  of  their  history.  In  this  way  he  made  himself 
appear,  in  his  associations  with  them,  as  very  odd,  and  per- 
haps not  of  very  sound  mind,  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise 
ones  around  him. 

The  popular  idea  of  a  Gipsy,  at  the  present  day,  is  very 
erroneous  as  to  its  extent  and  meaning.'  The  nomadic 
Gipsies  constitute  but  a  portion  of  the  race,  and  a  very 
email  portion  of  it.  A  gradual  change  has  come  over  their 
outward  condition,  all  over  Europe,  from  about  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  first  American  war,  but  from  what  time 
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provions  to  that,  we  have  no  certain  data  from  which  to 
form  an  opinion.  In  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  they  have 
been  very  much  mixed  with  the  native  blood  of  the  country, 
but  nowhere,  I  believe,  so  much  so  as  in  Scotland.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  mixture  has  taken 
place  in  Europe  generally,  although  its  effects  are  not  so 
observable  in  the  southern  countries — from  the  circumstance 
of  the  people  there  being,  for  the  most  part,  of  dark  hair 
and  complexion — as  in  those  lying  further  toward  the  north. 
But  this  circumstance  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevent  the 
mixture  which  has  taken  place  in  countries  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  fair  hair  and  complexions.  The  causes 
leading  to  this  mixture  are  various. 

The  persecutions  to  which  the  Gipsies  were  exposed, 
merely  for  being  Gipsies,  which  their  appearance  would 
readily  indicate,  seem  to  have  induced  the  bodv  to  inter- 
marry with  our  race,  so  as  to  disguise  theirs.  That  would 
l>e  done  by  receiving  and  adopting  males  of  our  race, 
whom  they  would  marry  to  females  of  theirs,  who  would 
bring  up  the  children  of  such  unions  as  members  of  their 
fraternity.  They  also  adopted  the  practice  to  give  their 
race  stamina,  as  well  as  numbers,  to  contend  with  the  people 
amon^  whom  they  lived.  The  desire  of  having  servants, 
(for  Gipsies,  generally,  have  been  too  proud  to  do  menial 
work  for  each  other,)  led  to  many  children  being  kidnapped, 
ond  reared  among  them  ;  many  of  whom,  as  is  customary 
with  Oriental  people,  rose  to  as  high  a  position  in  the  tribe 
as  any  of  themselves.* 

Then  again,  it  was  very  necessary  to  have  people  of  fair 
complexion  among  them,  to  enable  them  the  more  easily  to 
carry  on-  their  operations  upon  the  community,  as  well  as  to 
contribute  to  their  support  during  times  of  persecution.   Ow- 

*  Mr.  Borrow  labours  nnder  a  very  serious  mistake  when  he  asserts  that 
"  T)ic  unfounded  idea,  that  Gipsies  steal  children,  to  bring  them  up  as 
Gipsies,  has  been  the  besetting  sin  of  authors,  who  have  attempted  to 
found  works  of  fiction  on  the  way  of  life  of  this  most  singular  people."  The 
only  argument  which  he  advances  to  refute  this  belief  in  regard  to  Gipsies, 
which  is  universal,  is  the  following :  "  They  have  plenty  of  children  of 
their  own,  whom  they  can  scarcely  support ;  and  they  would  »mile  at  the 
idea  of  encumbering  themselves  with  the  children  of  others."  This  is 
rather  inconsistent  with  his  own  words,  when  he  says,  "  I  have  dealt  more 
in  facts  than  in  theories,  of  which  I  am,  in  general,  no  friend."  As  a  mattei 
of  fact,  children  have  been  stolen  and  brought  up  as  Gipsies,  and  'tccoi 
porated  with  the  tribe. 
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ing  ti)  these  causes,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  white 
people  being,  by  more  legitimate  means,  received  into  their 
body,  which  would  be  more  often  the  case  in  their  palmy  days, 
the  half,  at  least,  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  are  of  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Some  would  naturally  think  that  the^ie  would 
not  be  Gipsies,  but  the  fact  is  otherwise  ;  for,  owing  to  the 
dreadful  prejudice  which  has  always  attached  to  the  name 
of  Gipsy,  these  white  and  parti-coloured  Gipsies,  imagining 
themselves,  as  it  were,  banished  from  society,  on  account  of 
their  descent,  cling  to  their  Gipsy  connection ;  as  the  other 
part  of  their  blood,  they  imagine,  will  not  own  them.  They 
are  Gipsies,  and,  with  the  public,  they  think  that  is  quite 
enough.  They  take  a  pride  in  being  descended  from  a  race 
80  mysterious,  so  ancient,  so  universal,  and  cherish  their 
language  the  more  from  its  being  the  principal  badge  of 
memberehip  tliat  entitles  them  to  belong  to  it  The  nearer 
they  approach  the  whites  as  regards  blood,  the  more  acutely 
do  they  feel  the  antipathy  which  is  entertained  for  their  race, 
and  the  more  bitter  does  the  propinquity  become  to  them.  The 
more  enlightened  they  become,  the  stronger  becomes  their 
attachment  to  the  sept  in  the  abstract,  although  they  will 
despise  many  of  its  members.  The  sense  of  such  an  ancient 
descent,  and  the  possession  of  such  an  ancient  and  secret 
language,  in  the  minds  of  men  of  comparatively  limited 
education  and  indifferent  rearing,  brought  up  in  humble 
life,  and  following  various  callings,  from  a  tinker  upward, 
and  even  of  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  occupying 
the  position  of  lawyers,  medical  doctors,  and  clergymen, 
possess  for  them  a  charm  that  is  at  once  fascinating  and 
enchanting.  If  men  of  enlightened  minds  and  high  social 
standing  will  go  to  such  lengths  as  they  have  done,  in  their 
endeavours  to  but  look  into  their  language,  how  much  more 
will  they  not  cling  to  it,  such  as  it  is,  in  whose  hearts  it 
is  ?  Gipsies  compounded  for  the  most  part  of  white  blood, 
but  with  Gipsy  feelings,  are,  as  a  general  thing,  much 
superior  to  those  who  more  nearlv  approach  what  may 
be  called  the  original  stock  ;  and,  singularly  enough,  speak 
the  language  better  than  the  others,  if  their  opportunities 
have  been  in  any  way  favourable  for  its  acquisition. 

The  primitive,  original  state  of  the  Gipsies  is  the  tent  and 
tilted  cart.  But  as  any  country  can  support  only  a  limited 
number  m  that  way,  and  as  the  increase  of  the  body  is  very 
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large,  it  follows  that  they  must  cast  about  to  make  a 
liTing  in  some  other  way,  however  bitter  the  pill  may  be 
which  they  have  to  swallow.  The  nomadic  Gipsy  portion 
resembles,  in  that  respect,  a  water  trough ;  for  the  water 
which  runs  into  it,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  quantity 
running  over  it.  The  Gipsies  who  leave  the  tent  resemble 
the  youth  of  our  small  seaports  and  villages ;  for  there, 
society  is  so  limited  as  to  compel  such  youth  to  take  to  the 
sea  or  cities,  or  go  abroad,  to  gain  that  livelihood  which  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  have  been  reared  denies  to 
thenL  In  the  same  manner  do  these  Gipsies  look  back  to 
the  tent  from  wiiich  tliey,  or  their  fathers,  have  sprung. 
They  carry  the  language,  the  associations,  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  their  race,  and  their  peculiar  feelings  toward  the 
community,  with  them ;  and,  as  residents  of  towns,  have 
generally  greater  facilities,  from  others  of  their  race  residing 
near  them,  for  perpetuating  their  language,  than  when  stroll- 
ing over  the  country. 

The  prejudice  of  their  fellow  creatures,  which  clings  to 
the  race  to  which  they  belong,  almost  overwhelms  some  of 
them  at  times ;  but  it  is  only  momentary ;  for  such  is  the 
independence  and  elasticity  of  their  nature,  that  they  rise 
from  under  it,  as  self-complacent  and  proud  as  ever.  They 
in  such  cases  resort  to  the  ^2«  quoque — the  tit  for  tat  argu- 
ment as  regards  their  enemies,  and  ask,  "  What  is  this  white 
race,  after  all  ?  What  were  their  forefathers  a  few  genera- 
tions ago  ?  the  Highlands  a  nest  of  marauding  thieves,  and 
the  Borders  little  better.  Or  society  at  the  present  day — 
what  is  it  but  a  compound  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy  ?  Peo* 
pie  say  that  the  Gipsies  steal.  True ;  some  of  them  steal 
chickens,  vegetables,  and  such  things ;  but  what  is  that  com- 
pared to  the  robbery  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  lying  and 
cheating  of  traders,  the  swindling,  the  robberies,  the  mur- 
ders, the  ignorance,  the  squalor,  and  the  debaucheries  of  so 
many  of  the  white  race  ?  What  are  all  these  compared  to 
tlie  simple  vices  of  the  Gipsies?  What  is  the  ancestry 
they  boast  of,  compared,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  ours? 
People  may  despise  the  Gipsies,  but  they  certainly  despise 
all  others  not  of  their  own  race  :  the  veriest  beggar  Gipsy, 
without  shoes  to  his  feet,  considers  himself  better  than  the 
queen  that  sits  upon  the  throne.  People  say  that  Gipsies 
are  blackguards.    Well,  if  some  of  them  are  blai&k^\\axd^ 
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they  are  at  least  illustrious  black^ards  as  regards  descent, 
and  so  in  fact ;  for  they  never  rob  each  ether,  and  far  less 
do  they  rob  or  ruin  those  of  their  own  family."  And  they 
conclude  that  the  odium  which  ch'ngs  to  the  race  i^  but  a 
prejudice.  Still,  they  will  deny  that  they  are  Gipsies,  and 
will  rather  almost  perish  than  let  any  one,  not  of  their  own 
race,  know  that  they  speak  their  language  in  their  own 
households  and  among  their  own  kindred.  They  will  even 
deny  or  at  least  hide  it  from  many  of  their  own  race. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  most  appropriate  word  to  apply 
to  modern  Gipsyism,  and  especially  British  Gipsyism,  and 
more  especially  Scottish  Gipsyism,  is  to  call  it  a  caste,  and  a 
kind  of  masonic  society,  rather  than  any  particular  mode 
of  life.  And  it  is  necessary  that  this  distinction  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  otherwise  the  subject  will  appear  contra- 
dictory. 

The  most  of  these  Gipsies  are  unknown  to  the  public  as 
Gipsies.  The  feeling  in  question  is,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  side  of  the  Gipsies  themselves ;  they  think  that  more 
of  them  is  known  than  actually  is.  In  that  respect  a  kind 
of  nightmare  continually  clings  to  them  ;  while  their  pecu- 
liarly distant,  clannish,  and  odd  habits  create  a  kind  of 
separation  between  them  and  the  other  inhabitants,  which 
the  Gipsy  is  naturally  apt  to  construe  as  proceeding  from  a 
different  cause.  Frequently,  all  that  is  said  about  them 
amounts  only  to  a  whisper  among  some  of  the  families  in 
the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  which  is  confiden- 
tially passed  around  among  themselves,  from  a  dread  of 
personal  consequences.  Sometimes  the  native  families  say 
among  themselves,  "  Why  should  we  make  allusion  to  their 
kith  and  kin?  They  seem  decent  people,  and  attend 
church  like  ourselves;  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  cast  up 
their  descent  to  them,  and  damage  them  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world.  Their  cousins,  (or  second  cousins,  as  it  may 
be,)  travel  the  country  in  the  old  Tinkler  fashion,  no  doubt ; 
but  what  has  that  to  do  with  them  ?"  The  estimate  of  such 
people  never,  or  hardly  ever,  goes  beyond  the  simple  idea 
of  their  being  "  descended  from  Tinklers  f  few  have  the 
most  distant  idea  that  tliey  are  Gipsies,  and  speak  the 
Gipsy  language  among  themselves.  It  is  certain  that  a 
Gipsy  can  be  a  good  man,  as  the  world  goes,  nay,  a  very 
g'ood  wan,  and  glory  in  being  a  Gipsy,  but  not  to  the  public. 
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He  will  adhere  to  his  ancient  language,  and  talk  it  in  his 
own  family  ;  and  he  has  as  much  right  to  do  so,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Highlander  has  to  speak  Graelic  in  the  Lowlands, 
or  when  he  goes  abroad,  and  teach  it  to  his  children.  And 
he  takes  a  greater  pride  in  doing  it,  for  thus  he  reasons  : 
"  What  is  English,  French,  Gaelic,  or  any  other  living  lan- 
guage, compared  to  mine  ?  Mine  will  carry  me  through 
every  part  of  the  known  world :  wherever  a  man  is  to  bo 
found,  there  is  my  language  spoken.  I  will  find  a  brother 
in  every  part  of  the  world  on  which  I  may  set  my  foot ;  I 
will  be  welcomed  and  passed  along  wherever  I  may  go. 
Freemasonry  indeed!  what  is  masonry  compared  to  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Gipsies?  A  language — a  whole  lan- 
guage— is  its  pass-word.  I  almost  woiiship  the  idea  of 
being  a  member  of  a  society  into  which  I  am  initiated  by 
my  blood  and  language.  I  would  not  be  a  man  if  I  did  not 
love  my  kindred,  and  cherish  in  my  heart  that  peculiarity 
of  my  race  (its  lan^age)  which  casts  a  halo  of  glory 
around  it,  and  makes  it  the  wonder  of  the  world !" 

The  feeling  alluded  to  induces  some  of  these  Gipsies  to 
change  their  residences  or  go  abroad.  I  heard  of  one 
family  in  Canada,  of  whom  a  Scotchman  spoke  somewhat  in 
the  following  way  :  "  I  know  them  to  be  Gipsies.  They 
remind  me  of  a  brood  of  wild  turkeys,  hatched  under  a  tame 
bird  ;  it  will  take  the  second  or  third  descent  to  bring 
them  to  resemble,  in  some  of  their  ways,  the  ordinary  barn- 
door fowl.  They  are  very  restless  and  queer  creatures,  and 
move  about  as  if  they  were  afraid  that  every  one  was  goine 
to  tramp  on  their  corns."  But  it  is  in  large  towns  they  feel 
more  at  home.  They  then  form  little  communities  among 
themselves ;  and  by  closely  associating,  and  sometimes 
huddling  together,  they  can  more  easily  perpetuate  their 
language,  as  I  have  already  said,  than  by  straggling,  twos 
or  threes,  through  the  country.  But  their  quarrelsome  dis- 
position frequently  throws  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such 
associations.  Secret  as  they  have  been  in  keeping  their 
language  from  even  being  heard  by  the  public  while  wan- 
derers, they  are  much  more  so  since  they  have  settled  in 
towns. 

The  origin  of  the  Gipsies  has  given  rise,  in  recent  times, 
to  many  speculations.    The  most  plausible  one,  \vo^^n«^^ 
seems  to  be  tba^  they  are  from  Hindostan  *,  an  opvcAOii  ^'^ 
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anthor  supports  so  well,  that  we  are  almost  bound  to  acqui- 
esce in  it.  In  these  controversies  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Gipsies,  very  little  regard  seems  to  have  been  had  to 
what  they  say  of  themselves.  It  is  curious  that  in  every 
part  of  Europe  they  have  been  called,  and  are  now  called, 
Egyptians.  No  trace  can  now  be  found  of  any  enquiry  made 
as  to  tiieir  origin,  if  such  there  was  made,  when  tlicy  first 
appeared  in  Europe.  They  seem  then  to  have  been  taken 
at  their  word,  and  to  have  passed  current  as  Egyptians. 
But  in  modern  times  their  country  has  been  denied  them, 
owing  to  a  total  dissimilarity  between  their  language  and 
any  of  the  dialects  of  modern  Egypt.  A  very  intelligent 
Gipsy  informed  me  that  his  race  sprung  from  a  body  of 
men — a  cross  between  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians — that  left 
Egypt  in  the  train  of  the  Jews.*  In  consulting  the  record 
of  Moses,  I  find  it  said,  in  Ex.  xii.  38,  ''and  a  mixed  multi- 
tude went  up  also  with  them"  (the  Jews,  Out  of  Egypt). 
Very  little  is  said  of  tiiis  mixed  multitude.  In  Lev.  xxiv. 
10,  mention  is  made  of  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman,  by 
an  Egyptian,  being  stoned  to  death  for  blasphemy,  which 
would  almost  imply  that  a  marriage  had  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  leaving  Egypt.  After  this  occurrence,  it  is  said  m 
Num.  xi.  4,  "  and  the  mixed  multitude  that  was  among 
them  fell  a  lusting"  for  flesh.  That  would  imply  that  they 
had  not  amalgamated  witli  the  Jews,  but  were  only  among 
them.  The  Scriptures  say  nothing  of  what  became  of  this 
mixed  multitude  after  the  Jews  separated  from  them  (Neh. 
xiii.  3),  and  leave  us  only  to  form  a  coi\jecture  relative  to 
their  destiny. 

We  naturally  ask,  what  could  have  induced  this  mixed 
multitude  to  leave  Egypt?  and  the  natural  reply  is,  that 
their  motive  was  the  same  that  led  to  the  exodus  of  the 
Jews — a  desire  to  escape  from  slavery.  No  commentator 
tliat  I  have  read  gives  a  plausible  reason  for  the  mixed 
multitude  leaving  Egypt  witli  the  Jews.  Scott,  be- 
sides venturing  four  suppositions,  advances  a  fifth,  that 
"  some  left  because  they  were  distressed  or  discontented." 
But  that  seems  to  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  true  reason. 
Adam  Clark  says,  **  Probably  they  were  refugees  who  came 
to  sojourn  in  Egypt,  because  of  the  dearth  which  had  obliged 

*  The  inteUigcnt  reader  wUl  not  differ  with  me  as  to  the  weight  to  be  at- 
tacbed  to  the  Gipay'a  romark  oa  this  point. 
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fhem  to  emigrate  from  their  own  countries."  But  that 
dearth  occurred  centuries  before  the  time  of  the  exodus ;  so 
that  those  refugees,  if  such  there  were,  who  settled  in  Egypt 
during  the  famine,  could  have  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
tries generations  before  tlie  time  of  that  event.  Scott 
says, ""  It  is  probable  some  left  Egypt  because  it  was  deso- 
late ;"  and  Henry,  "  Because  their  country  was  laid  waste 
by  the  plagues."  But  the  desolation  was  only  partial ;  for 
we  are  told  that  "He  that  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord 
among  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  made  his  servants  and  his 
cattle  flee  into  the  houses  ;"  by  which  means  they  escaped 
destruction  from  the  hail,  which  affected  only  those  remain- 
ing in  the  field.  We  are  likewise  told  that,  although  the 
barley  and  flax  were  smitten  by  the  same  hail-storm,  the 
wheat  and  rye,  not  being  grown  up,  were  left  untouched. 
These  two  latter  (besides  fish,  roots  and  vegetables)  would 
form  the  staples  of  the  food  of  the  Egyptians ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  immense  quantities  in  the  granaries  of  the  country. 
If  tlie  Egyptians  could  not  find  bread  in  their  own  country, 
how  were  they  to  obtain  it  by  accompanying  the  Jews  into 
a  land  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  which  had  to  bo 
conquered  before  it  could  be  possessed  ?  Where  were  they 
to  procure  bread  to  support  them  on  the  journey,  if  it  was 
not  to  be  had  at  home  ? 

The  other  reasons  given  by  these  commentators  for  the 
departure  of  the  mixed  multitude  from  Egjrpt  are  hardly 
worth  controverting,  when  we  consider  tlie  social  manners 
and  religious  belief  of  the  Egyptians.  We  are  told  that, 
for  being  shepherds,  the  Israelites  were  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xlvi.  34)  ;  and  that  the  Egyptians 
considered  it  an  abomination  to  eat  bread  with  a  Hebrew, 
(Gen.  xliii.  32,)  so  supreme  was  the  reign  of  caste  and  of 
nationality  at  that  period  in  Egypt.  The  sacrifices  of  the 
Jews  were  also  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  viii. 
26).  The  Hebrews  were  likewise  influenced  by  feelings 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  would  render  any  alliances 
or  even  associations  between  them  and  their  oppressors 
extremely  improbable  ;  but  if  such  there  should  have  been, 
the  issue  would  be  incorporated  with  the  Hebrews. 

There  could  thus  be  no  personal  motive  for  any  of  the 
Egyptians  to  accompany  the  Hebrews  ;  and  as  little  (m!A 
there  bo  of  that  which  pertaim  to  tho  relig\o\&E  \  tot,^  ^ 
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people,  they  had  become  so  "  vain  in  their  imaginations," 
and  had  "  their  foolish  hearts  so  darkened,"  as  to  worship 
almost  Qvery  created  thing — bulls,  birds,  serpents,  leeks, 
onions  and  garlic.  Such  a  people  were  almost  as  well  nigh 
devoid  of  a  motive  springing  from  a  sense  of  elevated  reli- 
gion, as  were  the  beasts,  the  reptiles  and  the  vegetables 
which  they  worshipped.  A  miracle  performed  before  the 
eyes  of  such  a  people  would  have  no  more  salutary  or  last- 
ing influence  than  would  a  flash  of  lightning  before  the 
eyes  of  many  a  man  in  every  day  life  ;  it  might  prostrate 
them  for  a  moment,  but  its  effects  would  be  as  transitory. 
Like  the  Jews  themselves,  at  a  subsequent  time,  they  might 
credit  the  miracle  to  Beelsebub,  the  prince  of  devils  ;  and, 
like  the  Oergesenes,  rise  up  in  a  body  and  beseech  Moses 
and  his  people  to  "  depart  out  of  their  coasts."  Indeed, 
after  the  slaying  of*  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  we  are 
told  that  *'  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people  that 
they  might  send  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste  ;  for,  they 
said,  We  be  all  dead  men."  Considering  how  hard  a  mat- 
ter it  Avas  for  Moses  to  urge  the  Jews  to  undertake  the 
exodus  ;  considering  their  stiff-necked  and  perverse  grumb- 
ling at  all  that  befell  them  ;  notwithstanding  that  to  them 
"  pertained  the  fathers,  the  adoption,  the  glory  and  the 
covenant ;"  the  commands  and  the  bones  of  Joseph  ;  the 
grievous  bondage  they  were  enduring,  and  the  almost  daily 
recourse  to  which  Moses  had  for  a  miracle  to  strengthen 
tlieir  faith  and  resolution  to  proceed  ;  and  wo  will  perceive 
the  impossibility  of  the  "  mixed  multitude"  leaving  Egypt 
on  any  ground  of  religion. 

This  principle  might  even  be  urged  further.  If  we  con- 
sider the  reception  which  was  given  to  the  miracles  of 
Christ  as  "  a  son  over  his  own  house,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  more  glory  than  Moses, -who  was  but  a  servant,"  we  will 
conclude  that  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  although  per- 
sonally felt  by  the  Egyptians,  would  have  as  little  lasting 
effect  upon  them  as  had  those  of  the  former  upon  the 
Jews  themselves  ;  they  would  naturally  lead  to  the  Hebrews 
being  allowed  to  depart,  but  would  serve  no  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  Egyptians  to  go  with  them.  For  if  a  veil  was 
mysteriously  drawn  over  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  at  the  advent 
of  Christ,  which,  in  a  negative  sense,  hid  the  Messiah  from 
iJiem  (M^rk  i\%  11,12;  Matt.  xi.  25,  26  ;  and  John  xii.  39, 
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40)y  how  mach  more  might  it  not  be  said,  "  He  hath  blinded 
their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts,  that  they  should  not 
see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  hearts/'  and 
let  the  people  of  Israel  go, ''  till  they  would  thrust  them  out 
hence  altogether  f  and  particularly  so  when  the  object  of 
Moses'  mission  was  to  redeem  the  Israelites  from  tlie  bond- 
age of  Egypt,  and  spoil  and  smite  the  Egyptians. 

The  only  reasonable  conclusion  to  which  wo  can  come,  as 
r^ards  a  motive  for  the  *'  mixed  multitude"  leaving  Egypt 
along  with  the  Jews,  is,  that  being  slaves  like  themselves, 
they  took  advantage  of  tlie  opportunity,  and  slipped  out  with 
them.* 

The  Jews,  on  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage,  were 
employed  by  Pharaoh  to  *'*'  build  treasure  cities,  and  work 
in  mortar  and  brick,  and  do  all  manner  of  service  in  the 
field,"  besides  being  '*  scattered  abroad  through  all  the  land 
of  Egypt,  to  gather  stubble  in  place  of  stmw,"  wherewith  to 
make  their  tale  of  bricks.     In  tliis  way  they  would  come 
much  in  contact  witli  the  otlier  slaves  of  the  country  ;  and, 
as  "  adversity  makes  strange  bed-fellows,"  they  would  natu- 
rally prove  communicative  to  their  fellow-sufiFerers,  and 
expatiate  on  tlie  history  of  their  people,  from  the  days  of 
Abraham  downward,  were  it  only  from  a  feeling  of  vanity 
to  make  themselves  appear  superior  to  what  they  would  con- 
sider the  ordinary  dross  around  them.    They  would  also 
naturally  allude  to  their  future  prospects,  and  the  positive 
promise,  or  at  least  general  idea,  which  they  had  of  their 
God  effecting  their  deliverance,  and  leading  them  into  a 
country  (Gen.  1.  24,  25)  where  all  the  miseries  they  were 
then  enduring  would  be  forgotten.    They  would  do  that 
more  especially  after  Moses  had  returned  from  his  father-in- 
law  in  Midian,  to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt ;  for  we  are  told, 
in  Ex.  iv.  29-31,  that  the  elders  of  the  children  of  Israel 
were  called  together  and  informed  of  tlic  intended  redemp- 
tion, and  that  all  the  people  believed.    By  such  means  as 
thette  would  the  minds  of  some  of  the  other  slaves  of  Egypt 
be  inflamed  at  the  very  idea  of  freedom  being  perhaps  in 
immediate  prospect  for  so  many  of  their  fellow-bondsmen. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  read   Ilengatenber^  on  the  Penta- 
.  teuch,  who  suppoecs  that  tlie  **  mixed  multitude"  were  an  inferior  order  of 
workmen,  employed,  like  the  Jews,  as  slaves,  in  the  building  of  the  pyra- 
mids. 
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Thereafter  happened  the  many  plagaes ;  thfe  causes  of 
which  must  have  been  more  or  less  known  to  the  Egyptians 
generally,  from  the  public  manner  in  which  Moses  would 
make  his  demands  (Ex.  x.  7) ;  and  consequently  to  their 
slaves ;  for  many  of  the  slaves  would  be  men  of  intelligence, 
as  is  common  in  oriental  countries.  Some  of  these  slaves 
would,  in  all  probability,  watch,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the 
dreadful  drama  played  out  (Ex.  ix.  20).  Others  would  per- 
haps, give  little  heed  to  the  various  sayings  of  the  Hebrews 
at  the  time  they  were  uttered  ;  the  plagues  would,  perhaps, 
have  little  effect  in  reminding  them  of  them.  As  they  ex- 
perienced their  effects,  they  might  even  feel  exasperated  to- 
ward the  Hebrews  for  being  the  cause  of  them  ;  still  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  sympathized  with  them,  as  fellow- 
bondsmen,  and  murmured  against  Pharaoh  for  their  exist- 
ence and  greater  manifestatton.  But  the  positive  order,  nay 
the  entreaty,  for  the  departure  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
passage  before  their  eyes  of  so  large  a  body  of  slaves  to  ob- 
tain their  freedom,  would  indace  many  of  them  to  follow 
them  ;  for  they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  form  no  higher 
estimate  of  the  movement  than  that  of  merely  gaining  that 
liberty  which  slaves,  in  all  nations,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, do  continually  sigh  after. 

The  character  of  Moses  alone  was  a  suflScient  guarantee 
to  the  slaves  of  Egypt  that  they  might  trust  themselves  to 
his  leadership  and  protection  (not  to  speak  of  the  miraculous 
powers  whicti  he  displayed  in  his  mission) ;  for  we  are  told 
that,  besides  being  tlie  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
mighty  in  word  and  deed.  Having  been,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  a  great  commander  in  the  armies  of  Egypt,  he  must 
have  been  the  means  of  reducing  to  bondage  many  of  the 
slaves,  or  the  parents  of  the  slaves,  then  living  in  Egypt.  At 
the  time  of  the  exodus  wo  are  told  that  he  was  "  very  great 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and 
in  the  sight  of  the  people"  (Ex.  xi.  3).  The  burying  of  the 
**  first-born"  was  not  a  circumstance  likely  to  prevent  a  slave 
gaining  his  freedom  amid  the  dismay,  the  moaning,  and 
groaning,  and  howling  tliroughout  the  land  of  Egypt.  Tho 
circumstance  was  even  the  more  favourable  for  his  escape, 
owing  to  the  Hebrews  being  allowed  to  go,  till  it  pleased 
God  again  to  harden  and  stir  up  Pharaoli  to  pursue  them 
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(Ex.  xiv.  8-5  and  8),  in  order  that  his  host  might  lo  over- 
thrown in  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Jews,  while  in  Egypt,  seem  to  have  been  reduced  to 
a  state  of  perfdom  only — crown  slaves,  not  chattels  personal ; 
whicii  would  give  them  a  certain  degree  of  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  onlinary  slaves  of  the  country,  and  lead  them, 
owing  to  the  dignity  of  their  descent,  to  look  down  with 
disdain  upon  the  **  mixed  multitude"  which  followed  tliem. 
While  it  18  said  that  they  were  "  scattered  over  the  land  of 
Egypt,"  we  are  told,  in  Ex.  ix.  4,  that  the  murrain  touched 
not  the  cattle  of  Israel ;  and  in  the  26th  verse,  that  "  in  the 
land  of  Goshen,  where  the  people  of  Israel  were,  there  was 
no  hail."  And  Moses  said  to  Pharaoh,  "Our  cattle  also  shall 
go  with  us ;   there  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind  ;    for 
thereof  we  must  take  to  serve  the  Lord  our  God"  (Ex.  x.  26). 
From  this  we  would  naturally  conclude,  that  such  of  the 
Jews  only  as  were  capable  of  work,  were  scattered  over  the 
land  of  Egypt  to  do  the  work  of  Pharaoh,  while  the  re<t 
were  left  in  the  land  of  Goshen.    Bv  both  the  Egyptians 
and  their  slaves,  the  Hebrews  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mysterious  people,  which  the  former  would  be  glad  to  send 
out  of  the  land,  owing  to  the  many  plagues  w^hich  they  had 
been  the  cause  of  being  sent  upon  them  ;  and  while  they  got 
qnit  of  them,  as  they  did,  there  would  be  no  earthly  motive 
for  the  Egyptians  to  follow  them,  through  a  wildernivs,  into 
a  country  of  whicli  the  Hebrews  themselves  knew  notliing. 
But  it  would  be  difiFerent  with  their  slaves  ;  they  had  every- 
thing to  hope  from  a  change  of  condition,  and  would  readily 
avail  themselves  of  the  chance  to  effect  it. 

The  very  term  **  mixed  multitude"  implies  slaves  ;  for  the 
Hebrew  word  hasapluntph,  as  translated  by  Bochartus,  means 
populi  cdUuvies  undecunque  coUecta — "  the  dregs  or  scum  of 
tie  people  gathered  together  from  all  parts."  But  this  in- 
terpretation is  most  likely  the  literal  meaning  of  a  figurative 
expression,  which  was  intended  to  describe  a  body  of  men 
such  as  the  slaves  of  Egvpt  must  have  been,  that  is,  a  mix- 
ture that  was  compounded  of  men  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  world  known  to  the  Egyptians  ;  the  two  principal  in- 
gredients of  which  must  have  been  what  may  be  called  the 
Egyptian  and  Semitic.  Moses  seems  to  have  used  the  word  in 
question  in  consequence  of  the  vexation  and  snare  which  the 
mixed  multitude  proved  to  him,  by  bringing  upon  tVvc^  ctmu^ 
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of  his  people  the  plague,  inflicted,  in  consequence  of  their 
sins,  in  the  midst  of  them.  At  the  same  time  the  Hebrews 
were  very  apt  to  term  "  dregs  and  scum"  all  who  did  not 
proceed  from  the  loins  of  their  father,  Abraham.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  bulk  or  nucleus  of  tlie  mixed 
multitude  would  consist  of  slaves  who  were  located  in  Go- 
shen, or  its  ncighbQurhood,  when  the  Jews  were  settled 
there  by  Pharaoh.  These  would  be  a  mixture  of  the  shep- 
herd kings  and  native  Egyptians,  held  by  the  former  as 
slaves,  who  would  naturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  during  his  gradual  reconquest  of  the  country ; 
and  they  would  be  held  by  the  pure  Egyptians  in  as  little 
esteem  as  the  Jews  themselves,  both  being,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  shepherd  race.  In  this  way  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
Gipsies  are  even  descendants  of  the  shepherd  kings. 

After  leaving  Egypt,  the  Hebrews  and  the  "  mixed  multi- 
tude," in  their  exuberance  of  feeling  at  having  gained  their 
freedom,  and  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  their  common  op- 
pressor in  the  Red  Sea,  would  naturally  Jj^ave  everything  in 
common,  till  they  regained  their  powers  of  reflection,  and 
began  to  think  of  their  destiny,  and  the  means  of  supporting 
so  many  individuals,  in  a  country  in  which  provisions  could 
hardly  be  collected  for  the  company  of  an  ordinary  caravan. 
Then  their  difficulties  would  begin.  It  was  enough  for 
Moses  to  have  to  guide  the  Hebrews,  whose  were  the  prom- 
ises, without  being  burdened  and  harassed  by  those  who  fol- 
lowed them.  Then  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the 
mixed  multitude  began  to  clamour  for  flesh,  and  lead  the 
Hebrews  to  join  with  them  ;  in  return  for  which  a  plague 
was  sent  upon  the  people.  They  were  unlikely  to  submit  to 
be  led  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  be  fed  on  angels'  food,  and, 
like  the  Hebrews,  leave  their  carcasses  in  the  wilderness  ; 
for  their  religious  sentiments,  if,  as  slaves  of  Egypt,  they 
•had  religious  sentiments,  would  be  very  low  indeed,  and 
would  lead  them  to  depend  upon  themselves,  and  leave  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  for  some  other  country  more  likely  to 
support  them  and  their  children.  Undoubtedly  the  two 
people  then  separated,  as  Abraham  and  Lot  parted  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt. 

How  to  shake  off  this  mixed  multitude  must  have  caused 

Moses  many  au  anxious  thought.     Possibly  his  father-in-law, 

Jethro,  from  the  inowledgc  and  sagacity  which  he  displayed 
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ID  forming  the  governinent  of  Moses  himself,  may  have 
assisted  him  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which  ho  most 
have  so  devoatly  wished.  To  take  them  into  the  promised 
land  with  him  was  impossible  ;  for  the  command  of  God, 
givoQ  in  r^ard  to  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham,  by  Hagar 
tiie  Egyptian,  and  which  was  far  more  applicable  to  the 
mixed  multitude,  must  have  rung  in  his  ears :  "  Cast  out 
this  bondwoman  and  her  son,  for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman 
shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  Isaac  ;''  "  for  in  Isaac  shall 
thy  seed  be  called."  As  slaves  of  Egypt  they  would  not 
return  to  that  country ;  they  would  not  go  north,  for  that 
was  the  heritage  of  the  people  of  Israel,  which  had  to  be 
wrested  from  the  fierce  tribes  of  Palestine ;  they  would  not 
go  north-east,  for  there  lay  the  powerful  empire  of  Assyria, 
or  the  germs  out  of  which  it  sprung ;  they  could  not  go 
Boath,  for  the  ocean  hemmed  them  in,  in  that  direction ;  and 
their  only  alternative  was  to  proceed  east,  through  Arabia 
Petrea,  along  the  gulf  of  Persia,  through  the  Persian 
d^ert,  into  northern  Hindostan,  where  they  formed  the 
Gipsy  caste,  and  whence  they  issued,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries,  in  possession  of  the  language  of  Hindostan, 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  earth.  What  a  strange 
sensation  passes  through  the  mind,  when  such  a  subject  is 
contemplated !  Jews  and  Gipsies  having,  in  a  sense,  the 
same  origin,  and,  after  such  vicissitudes,  meeting  each 
other,  face  to  face,  under  circumstances  so  greatly  alike,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world,  upward  of  3000  years  after 
they  parted  company.  What  destiny  awaited  the  Jews 
themselves  on  escaping  from  Egypt  ?  They  had  either  to 
subdue  and  take  the  place  of  some  other  tribe,  or  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  slavery  by  it  and  perhaps  others  combined  ;  or 
they  might  possibly  have  been  befriended  by  some  great 
empire  as  tributaries ;  or  failing  these  three,  what  remained 
for  them  was  the  destiny  that  befell  the  Gipsies. 

On  leaving  Egypt,  the  Gipsies  would  possess  a  common 
language,  which  would  hold  them  together  as  a  body ;  as 
slaves  under  the  society  of  an  Egyptian  monarchy,  they 
would  have  few,  if  any,  opinions  of  a  religious  nature  ;  and 
they  would  have  but  little  idqa  of  the  laws  of  meum  and 
iuum.  The  position  in  which  they  would  find  themselves 
placed,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  them,  would 
necessitate  them  to  rob;  steal;  or  appropriate  whatevet  \Jc\e) 
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fonnd  to  be  necessary  to  their  existence  ;  for  whether  they 
turned  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  they  would  always 
find  territory  previously  occupied,  and  property  claimed  by 
some  one ;  so  that  their  presence  would  always  be  unwel- 
come, their  persons  an  intrusion  everywhere ;  and  having 
once  started  on  their  weary  pilgrimage,  as  long  as  they 
maintained  their  personal  independence,  they  would  never 
attain,  as  a  body,  to  any  other  position  than  they  have  done, 
in  popular  estimation,  for  the  last  four  hundred  and  fifly 
years  in  Europe. 

In  entering  Hindostan  they  would  meet  with  a  civilized 
people,  ^vorned  by  rigid  caste,  where  they  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  remain  aloof  from  the  other  inhabitants. 
Then,  as  now,  that  country  had  many  wandering  tribes 
within  its  borders,  and  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  favourable. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  amount  of  civilization  which 
some  of  the  Oipsies  brought  with  tliem  from  Egypt,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  of  that  qnasi  nature  which  generally 
characterizes  that  of  slaves,  and  which  would  rapidly  degen- 
erate into  a  kind  of  barbarism,  under  the  change  of  circum- 
stances in  which  they  found  themselves  plac^.  As  run- 
away slaves,  they  would  naturally  be  shy  and  suspicious,  and 
be  very  apt  to  betake  themselves  to  mountains,  forests  and 
swamps,  and  hold  as  little  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were,  as  possible.  Still,  having 
been  reared  within  a  settled  and  civilized  state,  they  woula 
naturally  hang  around  some  other  one,  and  nestle  within  it, 
if  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  character  and  ways  of 
the  people,  admitted  of  it.  Having  been  bondsmen,  they 
would  naturally  become  lazy  after  gaining  their  freedom, 
and  revel  in  the  wild  liberty  of  nature.  They  would  do 
almost  anything  for  a  living  rather  than  work  ;  and  what- 
ever they  could  lay  their  hands  on  would  be  fairly  come  by, 
in  their  imagination.  But  to  carry  out  this  mode  of  life, 
they  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  some  ostensible  em- 
ployment, to  enable  them  to  travel  through  the  country,  and 
secure  the  toleration  of  its  inhabitants.  Here  their  Egyp- 
tian origin  would  come  to  their  assistance  ;  for  ais  slaves  of 
that  country,  they  must  have  had  many  among  them  who 
would  be  familiar  with  horses,  and  working  in  metals,  for 
which  ancient  Egypt  was  famous  ;  not  to  speak  of  some  of 
the  occult  sciences  whid  they  would  carry  with  them  from 
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that  country.  In  tlic  first  generation  their  new  habits  and 
modes  of  life  would  become  chtonic ;  in  the  second  genera- 
tion they  would  become  hereditary ;  and  from  this  strange 
phenomenon  would  spring  a  race  that  is  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  human  family.  What  origin  could  be  more  worthy 
of  tlie  Gipsies  ?    What  origin  more  philosophical  ? 

Arriving  in  India  a  foreign  caste,  the  Gipsies  would 
naturally  cling  to  their  common  origin,  and  speak  their  com- 
mon language,  which,  in  course  of  ages,  would  be  forgotten, 
except  occasional  words,  which  would  be  used  by  them  as 
catch-words.  At  the  present  day  my  Gipsy  acquaintances 
inform  me  that,  in  Great  Britain,  five  out  of  every  ten  of 
their  words  are  nothing  but  common  Hindostaneo.  How 
strange  would  it  be  if  some  of  the  other  words  of  their 
language  were  those  used  by  the  people  of  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs.  Mr.  Borrow  says :  ^^  Is  it  not  surprising  that  the 
language  of  Pttukngro^  (an  English  Gipsy,)  is  continually 
coming  to  my  assistance  whenever  I  appear  to  be  at  a  loss 
with  respect  to  the  derivation  of  crabbed  words.  I  have 
made  out  crabbed  words  in  ^Eschylus  by  means  of  his 
speech  :  and  even  in  my  Biblical  researches  I  have  derived 
no  slight  assistance  from  if  "  Broken,  corrupted  and  half 
in  ruins  as  it  is,  it  was  not  long  before  I  found  that  it  was 
an  original  speech,  far  more  so,  indeed,  than  one  or  two 
others  of  high  name  and  celebrity,  which,  up  to  that  time, 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  with  respect  and  venera- 
tion. Indeed,  many  obscure  points  connected  with  the 
vocabulary  of  these  languages,  and  to  which  neither  classic 
nor  modern  lore  afforded  any  clue,  I  thought  I  could  now 
clear  up  by  means  of  this  strange,  broken  tongue,  spoken 
by  people  who  dwell  among  thickets  and  furze  bushes,  in 
tents  as  tawny  as  their  faces,  and  whom  the  generality  of 
mankind  designate,  and  with  much  semblance  of  justice,  as 
thieves  and  vagabonds." 

A  difficulty  somewhat  similar  to  the  origin  of  the  Gipsies 
has  been  started  in  reference  to  their  language  ;  whether  it 
is  a  speech  distinct  from  any  other  surrounding  it,  or  a  few 
slang  words  or  expressions  connected  together  by  the  usual 
languages  of  the  countries  in  which  the  race  is  to  be  found. 
The  slightest  consideration  will  remove  the  doubt,  and  lead 
08  to  the  former  conclusion.  It  is  true  there  m\x&l  w^^d^aX^ 
some  native  words  mixed  up  with  it ;  for  wbat  Wi^'Si^<^/\\x 
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nnciont  or  iiiodcrii  times,  lias  coino  down  free  of  a  mixture 
with  othei*s?  If  that  be  the  case  with  languages  classified, 
written,  and  spoken  in  a  commnnitj,  with  no  disturbing  ele- 
ment near  it  to  corrupt  it,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
speech  of  a  people  like  the  Gipsies  can  be  free  of  similar 
additions  or  substitutions,  when  it  possesses  none  of  these 
advantages  for  the  preservation  of  its  entirety  and  purity  ? 
From  the  length  of  time  the  people  have  been  in  Europe, 
and  the  frequency  of  intercourse  which  they  have  been 
forced  by  circumstances,  in  modern  times  especially,  to  have 
with  its  natives,  it  would  appear  beyond  measure  surprising 
that  even  a  word  of  their  language  is  spoken  at  all.  And 
this  fact  adds  great  weight  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  remark, 
when  he  says  that  "  their  language  is  a  great  mystery;*'  and 
to  that  of  Dr.  Bright,  when  he  speaks  of  its  existence  as 
l>eing  "little  short  of  the  miraculous."  But  when  we  con- 
sider, on  strictly  phttosophical  principles,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Gipsy  language,  we  will  find  that 
there  is  nothing  so  very  wonderful  about  it  after  all.  The 
race  have  always  associated  closely  and  exclusively  together ; 
and  their  language  has  become  to  them  like  the  worship  of 
a  household  god — hereditary,  and  is  spoken  among  them- 
selves under  the  severest  of  discipline.  It  is  certain  that  it 
is  spoken  at  the  present  day,  by  some  of  the  raco,  nearly  as 
well  as  the  Gaelic  of  many  of  the  immediate  descendants 
of  the  emigrants  in  some  of  the  small  Highland  settlements 
in  America,  when  it  has  not  been  learned  by  book,  even  to 
the  extent  of  conversing  on  any  subject  of  ordinary  life, 
without  apparently  using  English  words.  But,  as  is  common 
with  people  possessing  two  languages,  the  Gipsies  often  use 
them  interchangeably  in  expressing  tlie  smallest  idea.  Be- 
sides the  way  mentioned  by  which  the  Gipsy  language  has 
been  corrupted,  there  is  another  one  peculiar  to  all  speeches, 
and  which  is,  that  few  tongues  are  so  copious  as  not  to  stand 
in  need  of  foreign  words,  either  to  give  names  to  things  or 
wants  unknown  in  the  place  where  the  language  originated, 
or  greater  meaning  or  elucidation  to  a  thing  than  it  is  capa- 
ble of ;  and  preeminently  so  in  the  case  of  a  barbarous 
people,  with  few  ideas  beyond  the  commonest  wants  of  daily 
life,  entering  states  so  far  advanced  toward  that  point  of 
civilization  which  they  have  now  reached.  But  the  quention 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Gipsy  language  never  can  be  con- 
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clasirely  settled,  nntil  some  able  philologist  has  the  unre- 
stricted opportunity  of  daily  intercourse  with  the  race  ;  or, 
as  a  thing  more  to  be  wished  than  obtained,  some  Gipsy 
take  to  suitable  learning,  and  confer  a  rarity  of  information 
upon  the  reader  of  history  ever3rwhere :  for  the  attempt 
at  getting  a  single  word  of  the  language  from  the  Qiraies, 
is,  in  almost  every  case,  impracticable.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
seems  to  have  had  an  intention  of  writing  an  account  of  the 
Gipsies  himself ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Mun-ay,  as  given  by 
Lockhart,  he  writes :  "  I  have  been  over  head  and  ears  in 
work  this  summer,  or  I  would  have  sent  the  Gipsies  ;  indeed 
I  was  partly  stopped  by  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  a 
few  words  of  their  language."  For  tnis  reason,  the  words 
furnished  in  this  work,  although  few,  are  yet  numerous, 
when  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  them  are  con- 
sidered. Under  the  chapter  of  Language  will  be  found 
some  curious  anecdotes  of  the  manner  in  which  these  were 
collected. 

Of  the  production  itself  little  need  be  said.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  public  in  regard  to  it,  this  may  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  collecting  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  it  is  formed  was  attended  with  much  trouble,  and  no 
little  expense,  but  with  a  singular  degree  of  pleasure,  to  the 
author ;  and  that  but  for  the  urgent  and  latest  request  of 
him  whom,  when  alive  or  dead,  Scotchmen  have  always  de- 
lighted to  honour,  it  might  never  have  assumed  its  present 
form.  It  is  what  it  professes  to  be — a  history,  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  stripped  of  everything  pertaining  to  fiction 
or  even  colouring  ;  so  that  the  reader  will  see  depicted,  in 
their  true  character,  this  singular  people,  in  the  description 
of  whom,  owing  to  the  suspicion  and  secrecy  of  their  nature, 
writers  generally  have  indulged  in  so  much  that  is  trifling 
and  even  fabulous. 

Such  as  the  work  is,  it  is  ofiered  as  a  contribution  toward 
the  filling  up  of  that  void  in  literature  to  which  Dr.  Bright 
alludes,  in  the  introduction  to  his  travels  in  Hungary,  when, 
in  reference  to  Hoyland's  Survey,  and  some  scattered  notices 
of  the  Gipsies  in  periodicals,  ho  says  :  "  We  may  hope  at 
some  time  to  collect,  satisfactorily,  the  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary race."  It  is  likewise  intended  as  a  response  to  the 
call  of  a  writer  in  Blackwood,  in  which  he  says :  "  Owr  duty 
is  rather  to  collect  and  store  up  tfie  raw  materials  oi  Yl\^sv 
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tnre — to  gather  into  our  repository  Bcattered  facts,  hints  and 
observations — ^which  more  elaborate  and  learned  authors 
may  afterwards  work  up  into  the  dignified  tissue  of  history 
or  science." 

I  deem  it  proper  to  remark  that,  in  editing  the  work,  I 
have  taken  some  liberties  with  the  manuscript  I  have,  for 
example,  recast  the  Introduction,  re-arranged  some  of  the 
materials,  and  drawn  more  fully,  in  some  instances,  upon  the 
author's  authorities ;  but  I  have  carefully  preserved  the 
facts  and  sentiments  of  the  original.  I  may  have  used  some 
expressions  a  little  familiar  and  perhaps  not  over-refined  in 
their  nature ;  but  my  excuse  for  that  is,  that  they  are  illus- 
trative of  a  subject  that  allows  the  use  of  them. 
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The  disooverj  and  history  of  barbarous  races  of  men,  be- 
sides affording  exquisite  gratification  to  the  general  mind  of 
civilized  society,  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  important 
means  toward  a  right  understanding  of  the  history  of  our 
species,  and  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  natural  and 
revealed  theology  ;  and  in  their  prosecution  have  produced, 
in  latter  times,  many  instances  of  the  most  indefatigable  dis- 
interestedness and  greatest  efforts  of  true  courage  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable ;  many,  in  the  person  of  the  traveller, 
philanthropist  and  missionary,  cheerfully  renouncing  in  their 
pursuit  every  comfort  of  civilized  life,  braving  death  itself 
in  every  variety  of  form,  and  leaving  their  bones  on  the  dis- 
tant shore,  or  far  away  in  the  unknown  interior  of  the  dreary 
continent,  without  a  trace  of  their  fate  to  console  those  most 
dearly  attached  to  them.  The  result  of  the  discoveries 
hitherto  made  has  invariably  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  a 
few  superior  minds,  formed  without  the  assistance  drawn 
from  such  a  source,  that  under  whatever  circumstances  man 
is  placed,  and  whatever  advantages  he  may  enjoy,  there  is 
very  little  real  difference  between  the  characters,  intrinsi- 
cally considered,  of  the  savage  and  man  in  what  is  considered 
a  civilized  community.  There  is  this  difference  between  what 
may  be  called  barbarism,  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  in 
a  civilized  community,  springing  from  the  depravity  natural 
to  man,  and  what  obtains  in  a  barbarous  tribe  or  nation  as 
such,  that,  in  the  former,  it  forms  the  exception ;  the  brother, 
the  father,  or  the  son  of  the  person  of  it  often  exhibiting  the 
most  opposite  nature  and  conduct ;  while,  in  the  latter,  it 
forms  the  rule,  and  what  the  individual  cannot,  in  a  sense, 
avoid.  But,  in  making  this  distinction,  is  there  nothing  to  be 
found  within  the  former  sphere  somewhat  anomalous  to  the 
position  thus  presented  ? 

The  subject  of  the  following  enquiry  forma  thfi  excepWou^ 
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and  from  its  being  the  only  instance  to  be  met  with  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  it  may  be  said  to  merit  the  greatest  con- 
sideration of  the  statesman,  the  historian,  tlie  philosopher, 
and  tlie  Christian. 

It  docs  not  appear  possible,  from  the  peculiar  mould  in 
which  the  European  mind  has  been  cast,  for  it  to  have  re- 
mained in  that  state  of  immobility  which,  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  seems  to  have  characterized  that  of  Asia ;  in  which 
continent  society  has  remained  torpid  and  inactive,  contented 
with  what  it  has  inherited,  without  making  any  effort  at 
change  or  advancement.  This  peculiarity  of  character,  in 
connexion  with  the  influences  of  the  Christian  religion,  seems 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  that  thorough  amal- 
gamation of  races  and  ideas  in  the  various  countries  of  Eu- 
i-ope  in  which  more  than  one  people  happened  to  occupy  the 
same  territory,  or  come  under  the  jurisaiction  of  the  same 
government,  when  no  material  difference  in  religion  existed. 
In  no  country  has  such  an  amalgamation  been  more  happily 
consummated  than  in  our  own  ;  if  not  altogether  as  to  blood, 
at  least  as  to  feeling,  the  more  important  thing  of  the  two ; 
the  physical  differences,  in  occasional  instances,  appearing  in 
some  localities,  on  the  closest  observation  of  those  curious 
individuals  who  make  such  a  subject  the  object  of  their 
learned  researches. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  how  does  it  happen 
that  in  Europe,  but  especially  in  our  own  country,  there  ex- 
ists, and  has  for  four  hundred  years  existed,  a  pretty  numer- 
ous body  of  men  distinct  in  their  feelings  from  the  general 
population,  and  some  of  them  in  a  state  of  barbarism  nearly 
as  great  as  when  they  made  their  appearance  amongst  us  ? 
Such  a  thing  would  appear  to  us  in  no  way  remarkable  in 
the  stationary  condition  so  long  prevalent  in  Asia ;  where, 
in  the  case  of  India,  for  example,  are  to  be  found,  inhabiting 
the  same  territory,  a  heterogeneous  population,  made  up  of  the 
remnants  of  many  nations ;  where  so  many  languages  are 
spoken,  and  religions  or  superstitions  professed,  and  theneo- 
ple  divided  into  so  many  castes,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  on  the  most  trivial,  and,  to  Eurofneans,  ridicu- 
lous and  generally  incomprehensible  points ;  some  eating 
together,  and  others  not;  some  eating  mutton,  and  others 
not  ;  some  beef  and  fowls,  others  vegetables,  milk,  but- 
ter  and  eggs,  but  no  flesh  or  fish ;  those  going  to  sea  not 
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associatiDg  with  those  remaining  at  home ;  some  not  follow- 
ing the  occupation  of  others  ;  and  all  showing  the  most  de- 
termined antipathy  to  associate  with  each  other ;— where,  from 
the  numerous  facilities  so  essential  toward  the  perpetuation 
of  peculiar  modes  of  life,  and  the  want  of  the  powerful  ele- 
ments of  assimilation  and  amalgamation  so  prominent  in  our 
division  of  the  Imman  race,  a  people  may  continue  in  a  stereo- 
typed state  of  mind  and  habits  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  But  in  a  country  that  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  stronghold  oi  Euro- 
pean civilization,  how  does  it  happen  that  we  find  a  people, 
resembling  in  tlicir  nature,  though  not  in  the  degree,  the  all 
but  fabulous  tribe  that  was  lately  to  be  found  in  the  dreary 
wastes  of  Newfoundland,  flying  from  tlie  approach,  and  cross- 
ing the  imagination  of  the  fishermen  like  a  spectre  ?  Or  like 
the  wild  men  of  the  jungle,  in  some  of  the  oceanic  parts  of 
Asia,  having  no  homes,  roaming  during  the  dry  season  in  the 
forests,  and  sleeping  under  or  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
in  the  rainy  season  betaking  themselves  to  caves  or  shelter- 
ing beneath  rocks,  making  their  beds  of  leaves,  and  living 
ou  what  they  can  precariously  find,  such  as  roots  and  wild 
honey  ;  yet,  under  the  influence  of  the  missionarjr,  many  of 
them  now  raising  crops,  building  dwellings,  erectmg  school- 
houses,  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  praising  God  ?  But  some 
of  the  Gipsies  with  us  may  be  said  to  do  lew  of  these  things. 
They  live  among  us,  yet  are  not  of  us  ;  they  come  in  daily 
contact  with  us,  yet  keep  such  distance  from  the  community 
as  a  wild  fowl,  that  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  the  farm- 
yard, does  in  shrinking  from  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  hus- 
bandman. They  cling  like  bats  to  ruined  houses,  caves,  and 
old  lime-kilns ;  and  pitch  their  tents  in  dry  water-courses, 
quarry-holes,  or  other  sequestered  places,  by  the  way-side, 
or  on  the  open  moor,  and  even  on  dung-heaps  for  the  warmth 
to  be  derived  from  them  during  the  winter  season,  and  live 
under  the  bare  boughs  of  the  forest  during  the  summer  ; — 
yet  amid  all  this  apparent  misery,  through  fair  means  or  foul, 
tliey  fare  well,  .and  lead  what  some  call  a  happy  life  ;  while 
everything  connected  with  them  is  most  solicitously  wrapt 
up  in  inscrutable  mystery.  These  Gipsies  exhibit  to  the 
European  mind  the  most  inexplicable  moral  problem  on  re- 
cord ;  in  so  far  as  such  phenomena  are  naturally  expected  to 
be  found  among  a  people  whom  the  rays  ot  ew\\\Ta.\AOxv\iaN^ 
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nerer  reached  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  Gipsies,  the  first 
principles  of  nature  would  seem  to  be  set  at  defiance. 

"And  thns  'tis  ever ;  what's  within  our  ken. 
Owl-like,  we  blink  at,  and  direct  our  search 
To  fartherest  Inde,  in  qnest  of  novelties ; 
Whilst  here  at  home,  upon  oar  very  thre8h<dd8. 
Ten  thousand  obiects  hurtle  into  view, 
Of  interest  wonderful" 

But  to  give  a  fair  description  of  the  tented  Gipsy  life,  I 
cannot  employ  more  appropriate  language  than  that  of 
Doctor  Bright,  when,  in  reference  to  the  English  Gipsies,  ho 
says :  "  I  am  confident  that  we  are  apt  to  appreciate  much 
too  lightly  the  actual  happiness  enjoyed  by  this  class  of 
people,  who,  beneath  their  ragged  tents,  in  the  pure  air  of 
the  heath,  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  many  of  the  poor, 
though  better  provided  with  domestic  accommodation,  in  the 
unwholesome  haunts  of  the  town.  At  the  approach  of  night, 
they  draw  around  their  humble  but  often  abundant  board, 
and  then  retiring  to  their  tent,  leave  a  faithful  dog  to  guard 
its  entrance.  With  tho  first  rays  of  morning,  they  again 
meet  the  day,  pursue  their  various  occupations,  or,  rolling 
up  their  tente  and  packing  all  their  property  on  an  ass,  set 
forward  to  seek  tlie  delights  of  some  fresh  heath,  or  the 
protection  of  some  shaded  copse.  I  leave  it  to  those  who 
nave  visited  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  to  draw  a  compari- 
son between  the  activity,  the  free  condition,  and  the  pure 
air  enjoyed  by  the  Gipsy,  and  the  idleness,  the  debauchery, 
and  the  filth  in  which  the  majority  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
enveloped." — "  No  sooner  does  a  stranger  approach  their  fire 
on  the  lieath,  than  a  certain  reserve  spreaas  itself  through 
the  little  family.  The  women  talk  to  him  in  mystic  language  ; 
they  endeavour  to  amuse  him  with  secrets  of  futurity  ;  they 
suspect  him  to  be  a  spy  upon  their  actions  ;  and  he  generally 
departs  as  little  acquainted  with  their  true  character  as  ho 
came.  Let  this,  however,  wear  away ;  let  him  gain  their 
confidence,  and  he  will  find  them  conversable,  amusing,  sen- 
sible and  shrewd  ;  civil,  but  without  servility;  proud  of  their 
independence ;  and  able  to  assign  reasons  for  preferring 
their  present  condition  to  any  other  in  civilized  society. 
He  will  find  them  strongly  attached  to  each  otiier,  and  free 
from  many  cares  which  too  often  render  the  married  life  a 
/source  of  discontent." 
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In  what  direction  may  we  look  for  the  canses  of  such  an 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  our  common  civilization  ?  This 
question,  however,  will  be  discussed  by  and  by :  in  the 
meantime  let  ns  consider  the  fact  itself. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  first  ap- 
peared in  Europe  large  hordes  of  a  people  of  singular  com- 
plexion and  hair,  and  mode  of  life — apparently  an  Asiatic 
race — which,  in  spite  of  the  sanguinary  efforts  of  the  gov- 
*ernments  of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  con- 
tinued to  spread  over  the  continent,  and  have  existed  in 
large  numbers  to  this  day ;  many  of  them  in  the  same 
condition,  and  following  the  same  modes  of  life,  now  as 
then ;  and  preser\nn^  their  language,  if  not  in  its 
original  purity,  yet  without  its  having  lost  its  character. 
This  circumstance  has  given  rise  in  recent  times  to  several 
researches,  with  no  certain  result,  as  to  the  country  which 
they  left  on  entering  Europe,  and  still  leso  as  to  the  place 
or  the  circumstances  of  their  origin.  The  latter  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  the  instances 
of  even  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  nothing  is 
to  be  found  as  to  their  origin  beyond  what  is  contained  in 
the  myths  and  fables  of  their  earliest  poets  and  historians. 
But  considering  the  traces  that  have  been  left  of  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  people  and  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
pubsequcnt  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  amid  the  bar- 
barism and  confusion  attending  their  establishment,  and,  in 
many  respects,  the  darkness  immediately  and  for  a  long  time 
following  it,  we  wouM  naturally  think  that,  for  an  event 
happening  so  recently  as  tlie  fifteenth  century,  some  reliable 
traces  would  have  been  discovered  and  bequeathed  to  us  on 
a  subject  that  has  baffled  the  antiquarians  of  modern  times. 

If,  however,  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  country  which 
they  left  on  entering  Europe,  and  their  place  of  origin,  there 
remains  for  us  to  consider  the  people  generally,  and  in  an 
especial  manner  those  who  have  located  themselves  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  give  an  account  of  their  subsequent  history  in  its 
various  aspects,  and  their  present  condition.  But  before 
doing  that,  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  general  but  cursory 
view  of  the  political  as  well  as  social  condition  of  Europe 
at  the  time  they  made  their  appearance  in  it,  so  as,  in  some 
measure,  to  account  for  the  circumstance  ot  ivo  Iv^e^Xifcvw^ 
left  of  their  previous  history ;  form  an  CsUm^lf)  ot  \)l^^  t^^^- 
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tive  position  in  which  they  have  stood  to  its  general  popar 
lation  since  ;  and  attempt  to  realize  the  feeling  with  which 
they  have  always  been  regarded  by  our  own  people,  so  as 
to  account  for  that  singular  degree  of  dread  and  awe  which 
have  always  been  associated  with  the  mention  of  their 
jfame  ;  the  foundation  of  which  has  been  laid  in  infancy. 

That  which  most  forcibly  strikes  the  mind  of  the  student, 
:n  reading  the  history  of  the  age  in  which  the  Gipsies 
entered  Europe,  is  the  political  turmoil  in  whicli  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  continent  seems  to  have  been  embroilea  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  century.  The  desperate  wars  waged 
by  England  against  what  has  been  termed  her  natural 
enemy,  for  the  recovery  and  retention  of  her  ancient  contin- 
ental possessions,  and  the  struggle  of  the  other  for  her  bare 
existence  ;  the  long  and  bloody  civil  wars  of  England,  and 
the  distracted  state  of  France,  torn  with  dissensions  within, 
and  menaced  at  various  points  from  without ;  the  long  and 
fanatical  struggle  of  religion  and  race,  between  the  Span- 
iards and  their  invaders,  for  the  possession  of  the  peninsula ; 
the  brave  stand  made  by  the  Swiss  for  that  independence  so 
much  theirs  by  nature  ;  the  religious  wars  of  the  Hussites, 
and  the  commotions  throughout  central  Europe ;  the  per- 
petual internal  feuds  of  the  corrupt  and  turbulent  southern 
republics  ;  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  dissolute 
Byzantine  empire  ;  the  appalling  progress  of  that  terrible 
power  tliat  had  emerged  from  the  wilds  of  Asia,  subdued 
the  empire,  and  threatened  Europe  from  its  vulnerable 
point ;  all  these  seem  to  have  been  enough  to  have  engrossed 
the  mental  energies  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and 
prevented  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  appearance  of  the 
race  in  question. 

But  over  and  above  these  convulsions,  sufficient  as  they 
were  to  exclusively  engage  the  attention  of  the  small  amount 
of  cultivated  intellect  then  in  the  world,  there  was  one 
that  was  calculated  even  to  paralyze  the  clergy,  to  whom, 
in  that  age,  fell  the  business  of  recording  passing  events, 
foid  which  seems  to  have  prevented  their  even  taking  notice 
of  important  matters  in  the  history  of  that  time.  I  mean 
the  schism  that  for  so  long  rent  the  church  into  fragments, 
the  greatest  schism,  indeed,  tliat  the  world  ever  saw,  when, 
tor  so  many  years,  two  and  even  three  Popes  reigned  at 
once,  each  anathewatiziug  and  excommun\c8Lt\ng  the  other, 
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for  a  schism  which,  after  an  infinity  of  intrigues,  was  nlti- 
niately  so  happily  patched  up  to  the  comfort  of  the  church. 
On  the  death  of  Urban  V,  Gregory  XF  became  Pope,  but 
poon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Urban  VI ;  but  the 
Cardinals,  who  were  in  the  French  interest,  after  treating 
him  as  Pope  for  a  short  time,  annulled  the  whole  proceedings, 
on  the  plea  of  having  been  constrained  in  the  election  by 
the  turbulence  of  the  Koman  populace,  but  really  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  harshness  with  which  he  began  his 
reign,  and  chose  one  of  themselves  in  his  stead,  under  the 
name  of  Clement  YII.  The  former  remained  at  Rome,  and 
was  supported  by  Italy,  the  Empire,  England  and  the  North ; 
while  Clement  proceeded  to  Avignon,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Fraiice,  Spain,  Scotland,  and  Sicily.  Urban  was 
respectively  succeeded  by  Boniface  IX,  Innocent  VI,  and 
Gregory  XII ;  and  Clement,  at  his  death,  in  1394,  by 
Benedict  XIII,  the  most  implacable  spirit  in  prolonging  the 
schism,  from  whose  authority  France  for  a  time  withdrew, 
without  acknowledging  any  other  head,  but  afterwards 
returned,  at  the  same  time  urging  his  resignation  of  the 
chair.  At  last  the  Cardinals,  disgusted  with  the  unprin- 
cipled dissimulation  of  both,  and  at  their  wits'  end  in 
devising  a  way  to  stay  the  scandal,  and  build  up  the 
influence  of  the  whole  church,  then  so  rapidly  sinking  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world,  amidst  such  unheard  of  calamities, 
deserted  botli,  and  summoned  a  council,  which  met  at  Pisa, 
and  in  which  both  were  deposed,  and  another,  in  the  person 
of  Alexander  V,  elected  to  fill  the  chair.  But  in  place  of 
proving  a  remedv,  the  step  rendered  the  Hchism  still  more 
furious.  After  that,  John  aXIII,  successor  to  Alexander  V, 
was  reluctantly  prevailed  on  to  call  a  council,  which  accord- 
ingly met  at  Constance,  in  1414,  but  in  whicli  he  himself 
was  deposed.  Martin  V  being  chosen,  was  succeeded  by 
Eugenius  IV.  But  the  Fathers  of  Basle  elected  Felix  v , 
thus  renewing  the  schism,  and  dividing  the  church  for 
some  years,  from  France  and  the  Empire  observing  a  neu- 
trality, while  England  adhered  to  Eugenius,  Aragon  and 
the  smaller  states  to  Felix ;  but  the  partisans  of  Felix 
gradually  losing  their  influence,  Nicholas  V,  the  successor 
i>f  Eugenius,  after  much  cajolery,  prevailed  on  him  to  resign 
his  claim,  and  thus  restored  peace  to  the  world. 
At  that  time  the  kinda  of  learning  taugl^t  ^^t^/\si  ^^ 
2* 
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greater  part  of  Europe,  confined  to  few,  being  almost  entirely 
monopolised  by  the  clergy  and  a  few  laymen  ;  by  the  former 
for  the  dogmatism  of  the  schools  and  the  study  of  the  canon 
law,  and  by  the  latter  for  civil  jurisprudence  and  medicine. 
Even  the  sons  of  nobles  were  generally  wholly  illiterate, 
one  of  them,  only,  being  educated,  to  act  as  the  clerk  of  the 
family.  We  are'  even  told  of  a  noble,  when  a  conspiracy 
was  detected,  with  the  name  of  his  son  attached  to  it,  saying, 
"Tliank  God,  none  of  my  children  were  ever  taught  to 
write."  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially  those 
of  the  lower  classes,  were  as  ignorant  of  direct  educational 
training  as  a  tribe  of  semi-barbarians  at  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  nobility,  although  as  scantily  educated  as  the 
lowest  of  our  own  people,  and  having  as  much  difficulty  in 
inditing  an  epistle  as  some  of  these  would  now  have,  would 
still  admirably  maintain  their  position  in  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, by  tlie  influence  which  their  high  birth  and  breeding, 
elevated  bearing,  superiority  of  cliaracter,  and  possession 
of  domain,  gave  them  ;  and  by  the  traditionary  feudal  awe 
that  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  feelings  of  their  compara- 
tively, and  often  absolutely,  abject  dependents  and  followers, 
extending  itself,  when  unaccom{)anied  by  overt  acts  of  op- 
pression, to  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  towns,  where  so 
many  restraints  surrounded  their  personal  independence, 
from  their  precarious  modes  of  living,  owing  to  all  so  mnch 
depending  on  each  other  for  a  subsistence,  and  the  endless  . 
jealousies  prevailing  among  them. 

At  the  same  time  all  classes,  although  frequently  possess- 
ing a  sufficiency,  if  not  an  abundance,  of  the  rough  neces- 
saries of  life,  enjoyed  nothing  of  the  comfort  and  elegancies 
of  subsequent  times.  The  house  of  many  a  noble  presented 
such  a  plainness  in  furnishing  as  a  person,  in  very  moderate 
circumstances,  would  now  be  almost  ashamed  to  possess. 
The  circumstances  of  the  middle  classes  were  much  more 
lowly ;  plain  boards  and  wooden  trenchers,  few  beds  but 
many  ahake^tmis^  rough  stools  and  no  chairs,  with  won- 
derfully few  apartments  relative  to  the  size  of  the  family, 
and  much  sleeping  on  straw-heaps  in  the  oock-hft,  marked 
the  style  of  living  of  a  class  now  deemed  very  respectable. 
The  huts  of  the  poorest  class  were  as  often  composed  of 
**  sticks  and  dirt"  as  any  other  material,  with  plenishing  to 
otureBpond.    There  was  a  marked  exception  to  this  state 
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of  oomparativo  barbarism  to  be  found,  however,  in  some  of 
the  cities  of  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  seats  of  the  flourishing  republics  of  the  middle  ages ; 
arising  not  only  from  tlie  affluence  which  follows  in  the 
wake  of  extended  conmierce  and  manufactures,  but  also 
from  the  feelings  with  which  the  wreck  of  a  highly  polished 
smtiqaity  inspired  a  people  in  whom  the  seeds  of  the  former 
civilization  had  not  died  out ;  heightened,  as  it  must  have 
been,  by  the  influence  of  the  once  celebrated,  but  then  de- 
caying, splendour  which  the  court  of  the  long  line  of  eastern 
emperors  slied  over  tlie  countries  lying  contiguous  to  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  the  north,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  marked  by  a  degree  of  subetantid  wealth  and 
comfort,  sense  and  ease,  civility  and  liberality,  which  were 
apt  to  distinguisli  a  people  situated  as  they  were,  without 
tiie  traditions  and  objects,  meeting  the  eve  at  every  step  in 
the  south,  of  the  gi*catest  degree  of  culture  in  the  polite 
arts  of  life  unto  which  a  people  can  attain.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  and  some  of 
tliose  in  a  few  of  the  cities  of  western  Europe,  the  clergy 
and  some  of  the  laity,  the  people,  as  such,  were  sunk  in  deep 
ignorance  and  superstition,  living  in  a  state  of  which,  in  our 
favoured  times,  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  Then, 
life  and  property  were  held  in  little  respect,  and  law  tram- 
pled upon,  even  if  it  existed  under  more  than  the  shadow  of 
Its  present  form  ;  and  no  roads  existed  but  such  as  were  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  impassable,  and  lay  through 
forests,  swampe  and  other  uncultivated  wastes,  the  resorts  of 
numerous  banditti.  Then,  almost  no  intercourse  existed  be- 
tween the  people  of  one  part  of  a  country  and  another, 
when  all  were  exccedinglv  sanguinary  and  rude. 

What  wonder,  tlien,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
race  in  question  should  have  stolen  into  Europe  unobserved, 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  movement  ?  The  way  by  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  entered  Western  Europe  was  by  Transylvania,  a  sup- 
position which,  if  not  true,  is  at  least  roost  likely.  Although, 
when  first  publicly  taken  notice  of  in  Europe,  they  were  found 
to  move  about  in  large  bands,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would 
do  that  while  entering,  but  only  after  having  experienced 
the  degree  of  toleration  and  hospitality  wliich  the  represen- 
tation of  their  condition  called  forth ;  at  least  if  wo  ^udge 
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from  the  cunning  which  they  have  displayed  in  moving  about 
after  their  true  character  became  known.  Asia  having  been 
FO  long  their  home,  where  from  time  immemorial  they  are 
supposed  to  have  wandered,  they  would  have  no  misgiving, 
from  their  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants,  in  passing  through 
any  part  of  it.  But  in  contemplating  an  entry  into  Europe 
they  must  have  paused,  as  one,  without  any  experience  of  liis 
own  or  of  others,  would  in  entering  on  the  discovery  of  an 
unknown  continent,  and  anxiously  examined  the  merchants 
and  travellers  visiting  Europe,  on  the  various  particulars  of 
the  country  most  essential  to  tlieir  prospects,  and  especially 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  people.  Tliere  seems  no  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  they  were  expelled  from  Asia  against 
their  will ;  and  as  little  for  supposing  tliat  they  fled  rather 
than  submit  to  a  particular  cr€*ed,  if  we  judge  from  the 
great  readiness  with  which,  in  form,  they  have  submitted  to 
such  in  Europe,  when  it  would  serve  their  purpose.  The 
only  conclusion,  in  regard  to  their  motive  or  migration,  to 
which  we  can  come,  is,  that  having,  in  the  course  of  time, 
gradually  found  their  way  to  the  confines  of  Western  Asia, 
and  most  likely  into  parts  of  Northern  Africa,  and  there 
heard  of  the  growing  riches  of  modem  Europe,  they,  with 
the  restlessness  and  unsettledncss  of  their  race,  longed  to 
reach  the  Eldorado  of  their  hopes — a  country  teeming  with 
what  they  were  in  quest  of,  where  they  would  meet  with  no 
rivals  of  their  own  race  to  cross  their  path.  The  step  must 
have  been  long  and  earnestly  debated,  possibly  for  genera- 
tions, ere  it  was  taken  ;  spies  after  spies  may  have  surveyed 
and  reported  on  the  country,'  and  the  movement  been  made 
the  subject  of  many  deliberations,  till  at  last  the  influence, 
address,  or  resolution  of  some  chief  may  have  precipitated 
them  upon  it,  possibly  at  a  time  when  some  accidental  or  un- 
avoidable cause  urged  them  to  it.  Nor  would  it  be  long 
ere  their  example  was  followed  by  others  of  the  tribe ;  some 
from  motives  of  friendship  ;  others  from  jealousy  at  the  idea 
of  all  the  imagined  advantages  being  reaped  by  those  going 
before  them  ;  and  others  from  the  desire  of  revenging  un- 
settled injuries,  and  jealousy  combined.  After  the  die  had 
been  cast,  their  first  step  would  be  to  choose  leaders  to  pro- 
ceed before  the  horde,  spy  out  the  richness  of  the  land,  and 
organize  stations  for  those  to  follow  ;  and  then  continue  the 
pjjgrfition  tUl  $11  the  horde  had  passed  over.    Considering 
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that  tho  represcntatiTe  part  of  tlie  Gipsies  have  retained 
their  pecniiarities  almost  oncontaminatedjit  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  it  may  even  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  this 
was  the  manner  in  which  they  entered  Europe  :  at  first  strag- 
glers, with  systematic  relays  of  stations  and  couriers,  fol- 
lowed up  by  such  small,  yet  numerous  and  closely  following, 
companies,  as  almost  to  escape  tho  notice  of  the  authorities 
of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed  ;  a  mode  of  tra- 
Telling  which  they  still  pursue  in  Great  Britain.  But  when 
any  special  obstacle  was  to  be  encountered  in  their  journey 
— such,  for  example,  as  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
particular  place — they  would  concentrate  their  strength,  so 
as  to  force  their  way  through.  Their  next  step  would  be  to 
arrange  among  themselves  the  district  of  country  each  tribe 
was  to  occupy.  After  their  arrival,  they  seem  to  have  appeared 
publicly  in  large  bands,  growing  emboldened  by  the  generous 
reception  which  they  met  with  for  some  time  after  their 
app<»urance  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  had  the  sagacity  to 
know,  that  if  they  secured  the  favour  of  the  great,  that  of 
the  small  would  necessarily  follow. 

But  if  the  first  appelirance  of  the  Gipsies  in  Europe  had  a 
diflferent  complexion  from  what  I  have  conjectured,  there  are 
other  causes  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  fact  of  its  not 
being  known.  Among  these  is  to  be  found  the  distracted 
state  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  its  struggles  with  the  Turks, 
which  led  to  the  capture  of  its  capital,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  Greek  rule  in  the  East.  The  literary  and  other  men 
of  note,  scattered  over  the  provinces,  likely  to  chronicle  such 
an  event  as  the  appearance  of  the  Gipsies,  must  necessarily 
have  betaken  themselves  to  the  capital,  as  each  district  sub- 
mitted to  the  conquerors,  and  so  lost  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  migration,  under  such  circumstances  as  would 
have  made  it  ob^rvable,  assuming  that  the  Gipsies  travelled 
in  large  companies,  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  not,  on  all  occasions,  likely.  The  surrounding 
countries  having  been  the  theatre  of  so  many  changes  in 
the  history  of  the  human  family,  and  the  inhabitants  having 
undergone  so  many  changes  of  masters,  leading  to  so  many 
distinct  races,  from  thp  intellectual  and  cultivated  Greek  to 
the  barbarous  Arab  and  dusky  Moor,  of  so  various  hues  and 
habits,  many  of  whom  would  be  found  in  such  a  city  as  Con- 
stantinople, what  peculiarity  was  there  about  the  Gipsies  to 
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attract  the  notice  of  the  haughty  Greek,  cliaracterized  as  he 
was  by  all  the  feelings  of  disdain  which  his  ancestors  dis- 

51ayed  in  not  even  naming  the  Jews  and  early  Christians? 
^hon,  if  we  consider  the  peculiar  turn  which  the  new-bom 
literary  pursuits  of  learned  men  assumed  during  that  age — 
how  it  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  restoration  of  the 
classics,  and  followed  in  Europe  by  the  influx  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  troubles  of  their  country,  we  will  find  another^ 
reason  for  the  manner  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Gipsies 
not  being  known.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  light 
would  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  memoirs  of  any  of 
our  own  countrymen,  visiting  the  East  at  a  time  when  so  little 
intercourse  existed  between  the  West  and  that  part  of 
the  world  ;  nothing  perhaps  beyond  a  commercial  or  mari- 
time adventurer,  under  the  flag  of  another  nation,  or  one 
whose  whole  acquirements  consisted  in  laying  lance  in  rest 
and  mounting  the  breach  in  an  assault ;  it  being  a  rare  thing 
even  to  see  an  English  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the 
whole  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

That  the  Gipsies  were  a  tribe  of  Hindoo  Sudraa,  driven, 
by  the  cruelty  of  Timour,  to  leave  Uindostan,  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  entertained  ;  for  why  should  that  conqueror 
have  specially  troubled  himself  with  the  lotaest  class  of  Hin- 
doos ?  or  why  should  they,  in  particular,  have  left  Hindos- 
tan  ?  It  would  have  been  the  riding,  or  at  least  the  higher^ 
classes  of  Hindoo  society  against  which  Timour  would  have 
exercised  any  acts  of  cruelty ;  the  htoest  would  be  pretty 
much  beneath  his  notice.  Not  only  do  we  not  read  of  such 
a  people  as  the  Hindoos  ever  having  left  their  country  on 
any  such  account — for  it  is  contrary  to  their  genius  and  feel- 
ings of  caste  to  do  so — but  the  opinion  that  the  Gipsies  left 
India  on  Timour's  account  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever, 
beyond  the  simple  circumstance  that  they  were  first  taken 
notice  of  in  Europe  about  the  time  of  his  overrunning  India. 
Mr.  Borrow  very  justly  remarks :  "  It  appears  singular  that 
if  they  left  their  native  land  to  escape  from  Timour,  they 
sRould  never  liave  mentioned,  in  the  western  world,  the  name 
of  that  scourge  of  the  human  race,  nor  detailed  the  history 
of  their  flight  and  sufferings,  which  .assuredly  would  have 
procured  them  sympathy ;  the  ravages  of  Timour  being  al- 
ready but  too  well  known  in  Europe."  Still,  Mr.  Borrow 
does  not  venture  to  give  reasons  for  the  trustworthine^  or 
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untrnstworthincss  of  a  passage  in  Arabschah'd  life  of 
Timour,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Gipsies  were  found  in 
Samarcand  at  a  time  before  that  conqueror  had  even  directed 
his  thoughts  to  the  invasion  of  India.  The  description 
given  of  these  Zingari  or  Gipsias  of  Samarcand  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Gipsies  as  possibly  can  be ;  for  in  it  it  is 
said,  ^  Some  were  wrestlers,  others  gladiators,  others  pugi- 
lijts.  These  people  were  much  at  yai*iance,  so  that  hostili- 
ties and  battling  were  continually  arising  amongst  them. 
Each  band  had  its  chief  and  subordinate  officers."  How 
applicable  this  description  is  to  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  down 
to  so  late  a  period  as  the  end  of  last  century  I 

If  there  is  little  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Gipsies  left 
India  owing  to  the  cruelties  of  Timour,  there  is  less  for 
supposing,  as  Mr.  Borrow  supposes,  that  their  being  called 
Egyptians  originated,  not  with  themselves,  but  with  others ; 
for  he  says  that  the  tale  of  tlieir  being  Egyptians  "  probably 
originated  amongst  the  priests  and  learned  men  of  the  east 
of  Europe,  who,  startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  bands 
of  people  foreign  in  appearance  and  language,  skilled  in 
divination  and  the  occult  arts,  endeavoured  to  find  in  Scrip- 
ture a  clue  to  such  a  phenomenon  ;  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Romas  (Gipsies)  of  Hindostan  were  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  Egyptian  penitents,  a  title  which  they  have  ever 
since  borne  in  various  parts  of  Europe."  Why  should  the 
priests  and  learned  men  of  the  east  of  Europe  go  to  the 
Bible  to  find  the  origin  of  such  a  people  as  the  Gipsies  ? 
What  did  priests  and  learned  men  know  of  the  Bible  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ?  Did  every  priest,  at 
that  time,  know  there  even  was  such  a  book  as  the  Bible  in 
existence  ?  The  priests  and  learned  men  of  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope were  more  liKcIy  to  turn  to  the  eastern  nations  for  tho 
origin  of  the  Gipsies,  than  to  Egypt,  were  the  mere  matter 
of  the  skill  of  the  Gipsies  in  divination  and  the  occult  arts 
to  lead  them  to  make  any  enquiry  into  their  history.  But 
what  could  have  induced  the  priests  and  learned  men  to 
take  any  such  particular  interest  in  the  Gipsies  7  When 
the  Gipsies  entered  Europe,  they  would  feel  under  the  neces- 
sity of  saying  who  they  were.  Having  committed  themselves 
to  that  point,  how  could  they  afterwards  call  themselves  by 
that  name  which  Mr.  Borrow  supposes  tho  priests  and 
learned  men  to  have  given  them  ?    Or,  1  should  rather  say, 
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hoiv  could  the'priests  and  learned  men  think  of  giving  them 
a  name  after  they  themselves  had  said  who  they  were  ?  And 
did  the  priests  and  learned  men  invent  the  idea  of  the  Gip- 
sies being  pilgrims,  or  bestow  upon  their  leaders  the  titles 
of  dukes,  earls,  lords,  counts  and  knights  of  Little  Egypt  ? 
Assuredly  not ;  all  these  matters  must  have  originated  with 
the  Gipsies  themselves.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Borrow  has  evi- 
dently had  no  opportunities  of  learning,  or,  at  least,  has  not 
duly  appreciated,  the  real  mental  acquirements  of  the  early 
Gipsies,  an  idea  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  race  on  their  first  general  arrival  in  Scotland,  about  a 
hundred  years  after  they  were  first  taken  notice  of  in  Eu- 
rope, during  which  time  they  are  not  supposed  to  have 
made  any  great  progress  in  mental  condition.  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,*  in  regard  to  the 
scattering  of  the  Egyptians,  does  not  apply  to  the  Gipsies, 
for  this  reason,  that  such  of  these  Egyptians  as  were  carried 
away  captive  would  become  lost  among  other  nations,  while 
the  "  mixed  multitude"  which  left  Egypt  with  the  Jews,  tra- 
velled East,  their  own  masters,  and  became  the  origin  of  the 
Gipsy  nation  throughout  tlie  world.  If  we  could  but  find 
traces  of  an  Egyptian  origin  among  the  Gipsies  of  Asia,  say 
Central  and  Western  Asia,  the  question  would  be  beyond 
dispute.  But  that  might  be  a  matter  of  some  trouble.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  people  in  India  corresponding 
to  the  Gipsies  in  Europe,  will  be  found  among  those  tented 
tribes  who  perform  certain  services  to  the  British  armies  ; 
at  all  events  there  is  such  a  tribe  in  India,  who  are  called 
Gipsies  by  the  Europeans  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
A  short  time  ago,  one  of  these  people,  who  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  camel  driver  in  India,  found  his  way  to  England, 

*  Esek.  zxiz.  12,-14,  and  zzx.  10,  28.  and  26. — ^The  scattering  of  the 
Eg3rptiaD8,  here  foretold,  is  a  subject  about  which  very  little  is  known. 
Scott,  in  commenting  on  it,  pays :  "  History  informs  us  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar conquered  Egypt,  and  carrying  multitudes  of  prisoners  hence,  dispersed 
them  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions:  and  doubtless  great  numbers 
perished,  or  took  shelter  in  other  nations  at  Uie  same  time.  But  we  are 
not  sufficiently  informed  of  the  transactions  of  those  ages,  to  show  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy,  as  has  been  done  in  other  instances." 

The  bulk  of  the  Egyptians  were  doubtless  restored  to  their  country,  ar 
promised  in  Ezek.  zxiz.  18, 14,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Gipsies  are 
the  descendants  of  such  as  did  not  return  to  li^rypt.  The  language  which 
they  now  speak  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary,  as,  since  the  time  in  quea- 
tiOD,  thej  have  had  opportunities  to  learn  and  unlearn  many  languages. 
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and  ^  palled  op ''  with  some  English  Oipsies,  whom  he  recog- 
nized as  his  own  people  ;  at  least  he  found  that  they  had  tiie 
ways  and  ceremonies  of  them.  But  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  such  a  tribe  in  India  did  not  follow  varioafl 
occupations.  Bishop  Heber,  on  several  occasions,  speaks  of 
certain  tents  of  people  whom  he  met  in  India,  as  Gipsies. 
But  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  difficult  than  an  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  any  of  the  infinity  of  sects,  castes,  or 
tribes  to  be  met  with  in  India.*  What  evidently  leads  Mr. 
Borrow  and  others  astray,  in  the  matter  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gipsies,  is,  that  the^  conclude  that,  because  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Gipsies  is  apparently,  or  for  the  most  part, 
Hindostanee,  therefore  the  people  speaking  it  originated  in 
Hindostan  ;  as  just  a  conclusion  as  it  would  be  to  maintain 
that  the  Negroes  in  Liberia  originated  in  England  because 
thev  speak  the  English  language  I 

The  l^iders  of  uie  Gipsies,  on  the  arrival  of  the  body  in 
Europe,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  seem  to  have  been 
a  superior  class  to  those  known  as  Gipsies  to-day ;  although, 
if  the  more  Intelligent  of  the  race  were  observable  to  the 
general  eye,  they  would,  in  many  respects,  compare  most 

*  Abbd  Dnbois  uys :  "  Id  eTery  country  of  the  PenlDsnla,  ^eat  nmn- 
ben  of  foreign  fiuniliet  are  to  be  fonnd,  whose  ancestors  had  been  obliged 
to  emigrate  uilther,  in  times  of  trouble  or  famine,  from  their  native  land,  and 
to  establish  themselves  amongst  strangers.  This  species  of  emigration  is 
very  common  in  all  the  countnes  of  Inaia ;  but  what  is  most  remarkable  is, 
iWat  tn  a  fcirti^  land,  tke*€  emigrant*  preiierve,  from  generation  to  genercUion, 
ikeir  cwn  langttagt  and  natiwial  peculiarituM,  Many  instances  might  be 
pointed  ont  of  such  foreign  families,  settled  four  or  five  hundred  years  in  the 
district  tliey  now  inhabit*  without  approximating  in  the  leaBt  to  the  man- 
ners, fashions,  or  even  to  the  language,  of  Uie  nation  where  they  hare  been 
for  so  many  generations  naturaliud.  They  still  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  their  ongin,  and  keep  up  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  land  where 
their  ancestors  were  born,  without  ever  receiving  any  tincture  of  the  parti- 
cular habits  of  the  countries  where  they  live." — Preface  xvii. 

At  page  470,  he  g^ves  an  instance  of  a  wandering  tribe  in  the  Mysore  and 
Telinga  country,  originally  employed  in  agriculture,  who,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  previously,  took  up  tneir  vagrant  and  wandering  life,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  treatment  which  the  governor  of  the  province  was 
going  to  inflict  upon  some  of  their  favourite  chiefs.  To  this  kind  of  life  they 
have  grown  so  much  accustomed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reclaim 
tliem  to  any  fixed  or  sedentary  habits ;  and  theyliave  never  entertained  a 
thought  of  resuming  their  ancient  manners.  They  sojourn  in  the  open 
fields,  under  small  tents  of  bamboo,  and  wander  from  place  to  place  as 
humour  dictates.  They  amount  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  individual, 
are  divided  into  tribes,  and  are  under  the  government  of  chiefs,  and  main- 
tain a  g^eat  respect  for  ihe  property  of  othcr«. 
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favonrably  with  many  of  our  middle  classes.  If  the  leaders 
of  the  Gipsies,  at  that  time,  fell  behind  some  of  even  the  no- 
bility, in  the  pittance  of  the  education  of  letters  which  the 
latter  possessed,  they  made  up  for  it  in  that  practical  sagacitjr, 
the  acquisition  of  which  is  almost  unavoidable  in  the  school  m 
which,  from  infancy,  they  had  been  educated — that  of  provid- 
ing for  the  shifts  and  exigencies  of  which  their  lives,  as  a 
whole,  consisted  ;  besides  showing  that  superior  aptitude  for 
many  of  the  tilings  of  every-day  life,  so  inseparable  from  the 
success  to  which  a  special  pursuit  will  lead.  A  Gipsy  leader 
stood,  then,  somewhat  in  the  position  towards  a  gentleman 
that  a  swell  does  to-day ;  with  this  diflference,  that  he  was 
not  apt  to  commit  himself  by  the  display  of  that  ignorance 
which  unmasks  the  swell ;  an  ignorance  which  the  gentleman, 
in  spite  of  his  little  learning,  no  less  shared  in.  If  the  latter 
happened  to  bo  well  educated,  the  Gipsy  could  still  pass 
muster,  from  being  as  well,  or  ratlicr  as  ill,  informed  as  many 
with  whom  the  gentleman  associated.  The  Gipsy  being 
alert,  capable  of  playing  many  characters,  often  a  good  musi- 
cian, an  excellent  player  at  games  of  hazard,  famous  at  talc 
and  repartee,  clever  at  sleight  of  hand  tricks,  ready  with  his 
weapon,  at  least  in  the  boast  of  it,  apt  at  field  and  athletic 
sports,  suspicious  of  everything  and  cverylwdy  around  him, 
the  whole  energies  of  his  mind  given  to,  and  his  life  spent  in, 
circumventing  and  plundering  those  around  him,  while,  in 
appearance,  "  living  in  peaceable  and  catliolic  manner,"  and 
*'  doing  a  lawful  business,"  and  having  that  thorough  know- 
ledge of  men  acquired  by  mixing  with  all  classes,  in  every 
part  of  the  country — he  became  even  more  than  a  match  for 
the  other,  whose  life  was  spent  in  occasional  forays,  field 
sports  and  revellings,  with  so  little  to  engage  his  intellectual 
nature,  from  his  limited  education,  the  non-existence  of  books, 
and  the  forms  of  government  and  social  institutions,  with 
tliose  beautifully  complicated  bearings  and  interests  towards 
general  society  which  the  present  age  displays.  At  such  a 
time,  conversation  must  have  been  confined  to  the  ordinarv 
aflfairs  of  common  life,  the  journal  of  much  of  which,  beyond 
one's  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  would  be  found  in  the 
conversation  of  the  accomplished  Gipsy,  who  had  the  tact  of 
ingratiating  himself,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  with  all 
JrJ/)ds  of  society,  even  sometimes  the  very  best.  And  it  is 
renmrkable  that,  when  the  Gip«\os  were  ^t^ec\ited,\t  was 
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^seldom,  if  ever,  at  the  instance  of  priyate  individnals,  but 
almost  always  by  those  acting  rnicfer  aathority.  If  they 
were  persecuted  by  a  private  individual,  they  would  natur- 
ally leave  for  another  district,  and  place  themselves,  for  a 
time,  in  the  nominal  position  of  a  clansman  to  such  barons  as 
would  be  always  readjr  to  receive  them.  The  people  at  large 
generally  courted  their  friendship,  for  the  amusement  which 
they  afforded  them,  and  the  various  services  which  they  ren- 
dered them,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  safety  of 
Eroperty  which  followed  from  such  an  acquaintance.  That 
eing  the  case  even  with  people  of  influence,  it  may  be  judged 
what  position  the  Gipsies  occupied  towards  the  various 
classes  downwards  ;  the  lowest  of  which  they  have  always 
despised,  and  delighted  to  tyrannize  over.  In  coming  amon^ 
them,  the  Gipsies,  from  the  first,  exhibited  ways  of  life  and 
habits  so  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  natives,  and  such  tricks 
of  legerdemain  so  peculiar  to  Eastern  nations,  and  such 
claims  of  seeing  into  the  future,  as  to  cause  many  to  believe 
them  in  league  with  the  evil  one ;  a  conclusion  very  easily 
arrived  at,  in  the  darkness  in  which  all  were  wrapped.  Al- 
though the  rabble  of  the  Gipsies  is  said  to  have  presented, 
in  point  of  accoutrements,  a  most  lamentable  appearance, 
that  could  much  more  have  been  said  of  the  same  class  of 
the  natives,  then,  and  long  after,  if  we  judge  of  a  Highland 
**  tail,"  of  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  as  described  by 
the  author  of  Waverly ;  or  even  of  the  most  unwashed  of 
what  has  been  termed  the  "unwashed  multitude''  of  to-day. 
In  point  of  adaptability  to  their  respective  modes  of  life,  the 
poorest  of  the  Gipsies  far  excelled  tne  others.  To  carry  out 
the  character  of  pilgrims,  the  bulk  of  the  Gipsies  would  go 
very  poorly  dressed ;  it  would  only  be  the  chiefs  who  would 
be  well  accoutred. 

But  the  Gipsies  that  appear  to  the  general  eye  have  fallen 
much  from  wnat  they  were.  The  superior  class  of  Scottish 
Gipsies,  possessing  the  talents  and  policy  necessary  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  change  of  circumstances  around 
them,  have  adopted  the  modes  of  ordinary  life  to  such  an 
extent,  and  so  far  given  up  their  wandering  habits,  as  to 
balBe  any  chance  of  discovery  by  any  one  unacquainted  with 
their  history,  and  who  will  not,  like  a  bloodhound,  follow 
them  into  the  retreats  in  which  they  and  their  de^c-^wAa.w\a 
are  now  to  he  found.    Such  Gipsies  are  stiW  a  Te^\\e'&^  t\iv^^ 
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and  nourish  that  inveterate  attachment  to  their  blood  and 
language  which  is  peculiar  to  all  of  them.  When  wc  oon- 
sider  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  face  of  society  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years,  or  even  during  a  much  shorter 
time,  we  will  find  many  causes  that  have  contributed  to  that 
which  has  come  over  the  Gipsy  cliaracter  in  its  more  atro- 
cious aspect.  All  classes  of  our  own  people,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  have  experienced  the  change  ;  and  nowhere 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  Highlands,  where,  in  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  a  greater  reformation  has  been 
effected,  than  took  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world  per- 
haps three  centuries  to  accomplish  ;  and  where  the  people, 
as  a  body,  have  emerged,  from  a  state  of  sanguinary  barbar- 
ism, into  the  most  lawful  and  the  most  moral  and  religious 
subjects  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Gipsies  have  likewise 
felt  the  change.  Even  the  wildest  of  them  have  had  the 
more  outrageous  features  of  their  character  subdued  ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  as  an  animal  of  prey,  sans  teeth,  sans  claws,  sans 
everything.  Officials,  in  the  zeal  of  their  callings,  often 
greatly  distress  those  that  go  about — compelling  them,  in 
their  wanderings,  to  "  move  on ;"  and  look  after  them  so 
closely,  that  when  they  become  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants, 
the  offence  has  hardly  occurred,  ere,  to  use  an  expression, 
they  are  snapped  up  before  they  have  had  time  to  squeak. 
Amid  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  difficult  for  Gipsies  to 
flourish  in  their  ^lory  ;  still,  such  of  them  as  go  about  in  the 
olden  form  are  deemed  very  annoying. 

The  dread  which  has  always  been  entertained  toward  the 
Gipsies  has  been  carefully  fostered  by  them,  and  has  become 
the  principal  means  contributing  to  their  toleration.  They 
have  always  been  combined  in  a  brotherhood  of  sentiment 
and  interest,  even  when  deadly  feuds  existed  among  them ; 
an  imury  toward  one  being  generally  taken  up  by  others ; 
and  have  presented  that  union  of  sympathy,  and  lawless 
violence  toward  the  community,  which  show  what  a  few 
audacious  and  desperate  men,  under  such  circumstances,  will 
sometimes  do  in  a  well  regulated  society.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
relative  to  the  original  of  one  of  his  heroines,  says :  "  She 
was  wont  to  say  that  she  could  bring,  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  island  friends,  to  revenge  her  quarrel,  while  she 
sat  motionless  in  her  cottage  ;  and  frequently  boasted  that 
there  was  a  time  when  she  was  of  still  more  considerable 
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importance,  when  there  were  at  her  wedding  fifty  saddled 
assee,  and  unsaddled  asses  without  number."  But  of  their 
▼arious  crimes,  none  have  had  such  terrors  for  the  ^rown-up 
person  as  those  of  fire-raising  and  child-stealing.  The  Gipsy 
could  easily  steal  into  a  well  guarded  but  scattered  premises, 
by  night,  and,  in  an  instant,  spread  devastation  around  him, 
and  irretrievable  ruin  to  the  rural  inhabitant.  But  that 
which  ha.0,  perhaps,  contributed  most  to  the  feeling  in  ques- 
tion, has  been  their  habit  of  child-stealing,  the  terrors  of 
which  have  grown  up  with  the  people  from  infancy.  This 
trait  in  the  Gipsy  character  has  certainly  not  been  so  com- 
mon, in  latter  times,  as  some  others ;  still,  it  has  taken  place. 
As  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Adam  Smitn,  the 
author  of  the  great  work  called  ''An  Enquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  was  actually  carried  off 
by  the  Gipsies,  when  a  child,  and  was  some  hours  in  their 
possession  before  recovery.  It  is  curious  to  think  what 
might  have  been  the  political  state  of  so  many  nations,  and 
of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  at  the  present  time,  if  the 
father  of  political  economy  and  free-trade,  as  he  is  generally 
called,  had  had  to  pass  his  life  in  a  Gipsy  encampment,  and, 
like  a  white  transferred  to  an  Indian  wigwam,  under  similar 
circumstances,  acquired  all  their  habits,  and  become  more 
incorrigibly  attached  to  them  than  the  people  themselves  ; 
tinkering  kettles,  pots,  pans  and  old  metal,  in  place  of  sepa- 
rating the  ore  of  a  beautiful  science  from  the  debris  which 
had  been  for  generations  accumulating  around  it,  and  work- 
ing it  up  into  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  modern  times. 
When  a  child  will  become  unruly,  the  father  will  often 
say,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  "  Mother,  that  canna  be 
our  bairn — the  Tinklers  must  have  taken  ours,  and  left 
theirs — are  you  sure  that  this  is  ours?  Gio  him  back  to 
the  Gipsies  again,  and  get  our  ain."  The  other  children 
will  look  as  bewildered,  while  the  subject  of  remark  will 
instantly  stop  crying,  and  look  around  for  sympathy ;  but 
meeting  nothing  but  suspicion  in  the  faces  of  all,  will 
instinctively  flee  to  its  mother,  who  as  instinctively  clasps  it 
to  her  bosom,  quieting  its  terrors,  as  a  mother  only  can, 
with  the  lullaby, 

"  Hash  nac,  hash  nae,  dinna  fret  ye ; 
The  black  Tinkler  winxiA  get  ye."* 

*  The  Gipsiej  frighten  their  cliildren  in  the  same  mimivct«\>^  v^^ve^ 
thMt  they  will  give  them  to  the  Ovrqio, 
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And  the  result  is,  that  it  will  remain  a  ^  good  baim^  for  a 
long  time  after.  This  feeling,  drawn  into  the  juvenile  mind, 
as  food  enters  into  t}ie  growth  of  the  body,  acts  like  the 
influence  of  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  ofton  so 
inconsiderately  told  to  children,  but  differs  from  it  in  this 
respect,  tliat  what  causes  it  is  true,  while  its  effects  arc 
always  more  or  less  permanent.  It  has  had  this  effect  upon 
our  youth — in  connection  with  the  other  habits  of  the  people, 
so  outlandish  when  compared  with  the  way^  of  our  own — that 
should  they  happen  to  go  a  little  distance  from  home,  on  such 
expeditions  as  boys  are  given  to,  and  fall  in  with  a  Gipsy 
camp,  a  strange  sensation  of  fear  takes  possession  of  them. 
The  camp  is. generally  found  to  be  pitched  in  some  little  dell 
or  nook,  and  so  hidden  from  view  as  not  to  be  noticed  till 
the  stranger  is  almost  precipitated  into  its  midst  ere  he  is 
aware  of  it.  What  with  the  traditionary  feeling  toward 
the  Gipsies,  and  the  motley  assemblage  of  wild  looking 
men,  and  perlmps  still  wilder  looking  women,  ragged  little 
urchins,  ferocious  looking  dogs,  prepared  for  an  assault  with 
an  instinct  drawn  from  the  character  of  their  masters,  and 
the  droll  appearance  of  so  many  cuddies  (asses,)  startled  in 
their  browsing — animals  that  generally  appear  singly,  but, 
when  driven  by  Gipsies,  come  in  battalions ; — the  boys,  at 
first  rivetted  to  the  spot  with  terror,  will  slip  away  as 
quietly  as  possible  till  a  little  way  off,  and  then  run  till 
they  have  either  arrived  at  home,  or  come  within  the  reach 
of  a  neighbourhood  or  people  likely  to  protect  them, 
although,  it  might  be,  the  Gipsies  had  not  even  noticed 
them.*  Curiosity  is  so  strong  in  our  youth,  in  such  cases, 
as  often  to  induce  them  to  return  to  the  spot,  after  being 
satisfied  that  the  Gipsies  have  decamped  for  another  district. 
They  will  then  examine  the  debris  of  the  encampment  with 
a  great  degree  of  minuteness,  wreaking  their  vengeance  on 
what  is  left,  by  turning  up  with  their  feet  the  refuse  of 
almost  everything  edible,  particularly  as  regards  the  bones 
and  feathers  of  fowl  and  game,  and,  if  it  happened  to  be 
near  the  sea,  crab,  limpet,  and  whelk  shells,  and  heaps  of 
tin  clippings  and  horn  scrapings.  In  after  life,  they  will 
often  tliink  of  and  visit  the  scenes  of  such  adventures.  At 
other  times,  our  youth,  when  rambling,  will  often  make  a 

•  As  children,  have  we  not,  at  some  time,  run  aflfrighted  from  a  Gipsy  ? 
— Orellmann  on  the  ffunt/arian  Gipna. 
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detour  of  Fcveral  miles,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  dreaded 
Gipsies.  The  report  of  Gipsies  being  about  acts  as  a  salu- 
tary check  upon  the  depredatory  habits  of  the  youth  of  our 
country  towns  on  nciglibouring  crops ;  for,  as  the  farmers 
make  up  their  minds  to  lose  something  by  the  Gipsies,  at  any 
rate,  the  wholesome  dread  they  inspire,  even  in  grown-up 
lads,  is  such  as,  by  night  especially,  to  scare  away  the  thieves 
from  those  villages,  whoso  plunderings  are  much  greater, 
and  more  unwillingly  submitted  to,  from  the  closeness  of 
residence  of  the  offenders ;  so  that  the  arrival  of  the  Gipsies, 
in  some  places,  is  welcomed,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils :  and,  to  that  extent,  they  have 
l)oen  termed  the  "farmers  friends."  And  if  a  little  en- 
couragement is  given  them — such  as  the  matter  of  **  dogs' 
payment,''  tliat  is,  what  they  can  eat  and  drink,  and  a  mouth- 
ful of  something  for  Uie  cuddy,  for  the  first  day  after  tlieir 
arrival — the  farmer  can  always  enlist  an  admirable  policei 
who  will  guard  his  property  against  otiiers,  with  a  ucgree 
of  faiUifuluess  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  I  heard  of  a 
Scottish  farmer,  very  lately,  getting  the  Gipsies  to  take  up 
their  quarters  every  year  on  the  corner  of  a  potato  or  turnip 
field,  with  the  express  purpose  of  using  them,  as  half  con- 
stables half  scare-crows,  ageiinst  the  common  rogues  of  the 
neighbourhood.  '*  Now,"  said  he  to  the  principal  Gipsy,  "  I 
put  you  in  charge  of  this  property.  If  you  want  anything 
for  yourselves,  come  to  the  barn."  Whatever  miglit  have 
been  the  experience  of  farmers  near  by,  this  farmer  never 
missed  anything  while  the  Gipsies  were  on  his  premises. 

But  a  greater  degree  of  awe  is  inspired  by  the  females 
than  the  males  of  tlie  Gipsies.  In  their  })eriodical  wander- 
ings, they  will  generally,  witli  their  for  tune- telling,  turn  the 
heads  of  the  country  girls  in  matters  of  matrimony — setting 
them  all  agog  on  husbands  ;  and  render  them,  for  the  time, 
of  but  little  use  to  their  employers.  In  teaching  them  the 
"  art  of  love,"  tliey  will  professedly  so  instruct  them  as  to 
have  as  many  lovers  at  once  as  their  hearts  can  desire.  But 
if  a  country  girl,  with  her  many  admirers,  has  one  to  get 
quit  of,  who  is  "  no'  very  weel  faured,  but  a  clever  fellow," 
or  another,  who  is  "  no'  very  bright  in  the  upper  story,  but 
strapping  enough  to  become  the  dish-clout,"  she  will  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  strolling  Gipsy ;  who,  after  carefully 
weighing  the  circumstances  cf  the  case,  wiU  aomj^VvKSi^^^lVftt 
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ordinary  means  liaTe  failed,  collect,  unknown  to  her,  a 
bucket  full  of  ever}*lhing  odious  about  a  dwelling,  wait  at 
the  back  door  the  return  of  the  rustic  Adonis,  and,  ere  he  is 
aware,  dash  it  full  in  his  face ;  then  fold  her  arms  akimbo, 
and  quietly  remark,  "  That  will  cool  your  ears,  and  youi 
courting  too,  my  man !"  Such  Gipsy  women  are  peculiarly 
dreaded  by  the  males  of  our  own  people,  who  will  much 
sooner  encounter  those  of  the  other  sex ;  for,  however  much 
some  of  them  may  be  satisfied,  in  their  cooler  moments,  that 
these  Gipsy  women  will  not  attempt  what  they  will  some- 
times threaten,  they  generally  deem  them  "  unco  uncanny,'^ 
at  any  time,  and  will  flee  when  swearing  that  they  will  gut 
or  skin  alive  all  who  may  have  anything  to  say  to  them. 

To  people  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gip- 
sies, it  may  appear  that  this  picture  is  overdrawn.  But  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  true  de- 
picter  of  Scottish  life,  in  every  form,  says,  in  reference  to  the 
original  of  Meg  Merrilies,  in  Guy  Mannering :  **  I  remember 
to  nave  seen  one  of  her  grand-daughters ;  that  is,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  had  a  shadowy  recollection  of  Queen  Anne — a  stately 
lady  in  black,  adorned  with  diamonds  ;  so  my  memory  is 
haunted  by  a  solemn  remembrance  of  a  woman,  of  more  than 
female  height,  dressed  in  a  long,  red  cloak,  who  commenced 
acquaintance  by  giving  me  an  apple,  but  whom,  nevertheless, 
I  looked  on  with  as  much  awe  as  the  future  Doctor  could 
look  upon  the  Queen."  And  he  approvingly  quotes  another 
writer,  as  to  her  daugliter,  as  follows  :  "  Every  week,  she  paid 
my  father  a  visit  for  her  atcmons^  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
and  I  looked  on  her  with  no  common  degree  of  awe  and 
terror."  The  same  feeling,  somewhat  modified,  I  have  heard 
expressed  by  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians.  In  Eng- 
land, the  people  do  not  like  to  trouble  the  Gipsies,  owing  to 
their  being  so  "  spiteful,"  as  they  express  it.  The  feeling  in 
question  cannot  well  be  realized  by  people  reared  in  towns, 
wlio  have,  perhaps,  never  seen  Gipsies,  or  heard  much  about 
them  ;  but  it  is  different  with  youths  brought  up  in  the  coun- 
try. When  tlie  Gipsies,  in  their  peregrinations,  will  make 
their  appearance  at  a  farmer's  house,  especiaUy  if  it  is  in  the 
pastoral  districts,  and  the  farmer  be  a  man  of  information 
and  reflection,  he  will  often  treat  them  kindly,  from  the  in- 
terest with  which  their  singular  history  inspires  him ;  and 
others,  not  UDkindly,  from  other  motives.    Tlie  farmer's  sons, 
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who  are  yoang  and  hastjr,  probablj  bat  recently  retomed 
from  a  town^  where  thej  have  been  jeered  at  for  their  cow- 
ardice in  being  afraid  to  meddle  wim  the  Oipsies,  will  show 
a  disposition  to  use  them  roughly,  on  the  cry  arising  in  the 
boose,  that  "  the  Tinklers  are  coming."  But  the  old  father, 
cautious  with  the  teachings  of  years  gone  by,  will  become 
alarmed  at  such  symptom^s  and,  before  the  Oipsies  have 
approached  the  premises,  will  urge  his  children  to  treat  them 
kindly.  "  Be  canny  now,  bairns — be  canny  ;  for  any  sake 
dinna  anger  them ;  gie  them  a'  they  want,  and  something 
more.''  With  this,  a  good  fat  sheep  will  sometimes  be  killed, 
and  the  band  regaled  with  ifcaiZ,  ana  its  accompaniments  ;  or, 
if  they  are  very  nice  gabbit,  it  will  be  served  up  to  them  in  a 
roasted  form.  Thereafter,  they  will  retire  to  the  barn,  and 
start  in  the  morning  on  something  better  than  an  empty 
stomach. 

And  yet  it  is  singular  that,  if  the  Gipsies  are  met  in  the 
streets  of  a  town,  or  any  considerably  freouented  place,  peo- 

{>le  will,  in  passing  them,  edge  off  a  little  to  the  side,  and 
ook  at  them  with  a  degree  of  interest,  which,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  the  Oipsies  will  but  little  notice.  But  if  a  person 
of  respectable  appearance  will  scrutinize  them  in  an  ominous 
way,  tney  will  ooserve  it  instantly ;  and,  as  a  swell-mobsman, 
on  being  stared  at  by  a  detective,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of 
his  being  such,  generally  turns  the  first  cross  street,  and,  in 
turning,  anxiously  looks  after  his  enemy,  who,  after  calcu- 
lating the  distance,  has  also  turned  to  watch  his  movements, 
80  the  Gipsy  will  become  excited,  soon  turning  round  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  object  of  his  dread ;  a  fear  that 
will  be  heightened  if  any  of  his  band  has  been  spoken  to. 
And  such  is  the  masonic  secrecy  with  which  tliey  keep  their 
language,  that  should  tliey  at  the  time  have  rested  on  the 
road-side,  and  the  stranger  assume  the  most  impressive  tone, 
and  say ;  "  SaUah^  jaw  drom'^ — (curse  you,  take  the  road), 
the  effects  upon  tliem  are  at  first  bewildering,  and  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  some  dire  calamity  that  is  about  to  befall 
them.  When  any  of  the  poorest  kind  can  be  prevailed  upon 
to  express  a  candid  sentiment,  and  be  asked  how  they  really 
do  get  on,  they  will  reply,  "  It's  only  day  and  way  we  want, 
ye  ken — what  a  farmer  body  ne'er  can  miss  ;  foreby  selling  a 
spoon,  and  tinkering  a  kettle  now  and  then." 
In  viewing  the  effechi  of  civilization  upon  a  \)ai\>9Ccox3fi^ 
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race,  we  are  naturally  led  to  confine  our  reflections  to  some 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  civilized  race  has  carried  its 
influence  abroad  to  those  beyond  its  pale,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  instances,  from  their  infrequency  of  occurrence,  in 
which  the  barbarous  race,  of  its  own  accord  or  otherwise, 
has  come  within  its  circle.  There  are  but  two  instances,  in 
modem  times,  in  which  the  latter  has  happened,  and  they  are 
well  wortliy  of  our  notice.  The  one  is,  the  existence  of  tho 
Gipsies,  in  the  very  heart  of  civilization  ;  the  other,  that  of 
the  Africans  in  the  various  European  settlements  in  the 
New  World ;  and  between  these  a  short  comparison  may 
be  instituted,  although  at  the  risk  of  it  being  deemed  a 
digression. 

The  forcible  introduction  of  barbarous  men  into  the  colon- 
ies of  civilized  nations,  in  spite  of  the  cruelties  which  many 
of  tlicm  have  undergone,  has  greatly  improved  their  condi- 
tion— their  moral  and  intellectual  nature — at  the  expense 
of  the  melancholy  fact  of  it  being  advanced  as  a  reason  of 
justification  for  that  sad  anomaly  in  the  history  of  our  times. 
The  African,  it  is  admitted,  was  forcibly  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  refinement,  religion,  and  morals  of 
the  whites,  whether  as  a  domestic  under  the  same  roof, 
a  field  labourer,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  master,  or 
in  some  other  way  under  his  direct  control  and  examijle. 
Not  only  was  he,  as  it  were,  forced  to  become  what  he  is, 
but  his  obedient,  light-hearted,  and  imitative  nature,  even 
under  many  bodily  sufferings,  instinctively  led  him  to  enter 
immediately  into  the  spirit  of  a  new  life,  presenting  to  his 
barbarous  imagination,  so  destitute  of  everything  above  the 
grossest  of  animal  wants  and  propensities,  those  wonderfully 
incessant  and  complicated  employments  ot  a  being,  appearing 
to  him  as  almost  a  god,  when  compared  with  his  own  savage 
and  unsophisticated  nature.  The  importations  comprised 
Negroes  of  many  dialects,  which  were  distributed  on  arrival 
in  every  direction.  A  large  proportion  would  live  singly 
with  the  poorer  classes  of  the  colonists,  as  domestics  ;  two 
or  three  would  be  the  limited  number  with  many  others,  and 
the  remainder  would  be  disposed  of,  in  larger  or  smaller 
numbers,  for  the  various  services  necessary  in  civilized  life. 
Single  domestics  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  learning  the 
language  of  the  master ;  and,  having  none  speaking  their 
own  dialect  to  commune  >vith,  or  only  occasionally  meeting 
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SDch,  momentarily,  they  wonld  soon  forget  it.  When  sev- 
eral of  different  dialects  lived  together,  they  would  natur- 
ally follow  the  same  course,  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
All  these  circumstances,  with  the  frequent  changes  of  masters 
and  companions,  and  the  general  influence  which  the  whites 
exercisea  so  supremely  over  tliem,  have  had  the  effect  of  al- 
most erasing  every  trace  of  the  lan^age,  customs,  and  super- 
stitions of  Africa,  in  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  little  more  than  one  generation.  The  same  may  especially 
be  said  of  what  pertains  to  the  religious  ;  for  a  race  of  men, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  or  but  slightly  civilized,  de|)ending  for 
soch  instruction  on  the  adjunct  of  a  superior  grade,  in  the 
person  of  a  priest,  would,  on  being  deprived  of  such,  soon 
loee  recollection  of  what  had  been  taught  tliem.  Such  an 
instance  as  to  language,  and,  I  understand,  to  a  great  extent 
as  to  religion,  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Domingo  ;  French  and 
Spanish  being  spoken  in  the  parts  of  that  island  which  be- 
longed to  these  countries  respectively.  Still,  such  traces  are 
to  be  fonnd  in  Cuba ;  but,  were  importations  of  Africans  into 
that  island  to  cease,  the  same  result  would,  in  course  of  time, 
follow.  From  sucli  causes  as  those  stated,  the  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  nay,  as  far 
as  their  advantages  and  opportunities  have  gone,  altogether, 
acquired  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  and  adopted  the  morals 
and  religion  of  the  white  race  ;  and  their  history  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  a  portion  of  t!ie  Gipsy  race,  wliich, 
being  unique,  and  apparently  incomprehensible,  I  will  insti- 
tute a  sliort  enquiry  into  some  of  tlie  causes  of  it. 

While  the  language  and  common  origin  of  the  Gipsies  hold 
them  togeUier  as  a  body,  their  mode  of  life  has  taken  such  a 
hold  on  the  innate  nature  of  the  representative  part*  of  them, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  wean  them  from  it.  Like  the 
North  American  Indians,  they  have  been  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  ;*  and,  in  their  own  peculiar 
way,  have  been  as  much  attached  to  a  life  of  unrestricted 
freedom  of  movement.  Being  an  Oriental  people,  they  have 
displayed  the  uniformity  of  attachment  to  habit,  that  has 
characterized  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  world.  Like 
the  maidens  of  Syria,  wearing  to-day  the  identical  kind  of 
veil  with  which  Rebecca  covered  herself  when  she  met 

*  There  is  an  exception,  however,  to  this  rulo  in  Uie  Dau>]^ykaii^iSxis\- 
pttlitlet,  to  which  I  will  again  rcftr. 
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Isaac,  they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  adhered  to  all  that 
originally  distinguished  them  from  those  arooag  whom  they 
are  found.  In  entering  Europe,  they  would  meet  widi  few 
customs  which  they  would  willingly  adopt  in  preference  to 
their  own.  Their  chiefs,  being  men  of  ambition,  and  fond 
of  a  distinguished  position  in  the  tribe,  would  influence  the 
body  to  remain  aloof  from  the  people  at  large ;  and  society 
being  divided  between  the  nobles  and  their  varioiis  grades 
of  dependents,  and  the  restrained  inhabitants  of  towns,  with 
what  part  of  the  population  could  the  Gipsies  bare  been  in- 
corporated? With  the  lowest  classes  only,  and  become 
little  better  tlian  serfs — a  state  to  which  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  a  Gipsy  to  submit.  His  habits  rendered  him 
unfit  to  till  the  soil ;  the  close  and  arbitrary  laws  of  moni- 
cipalities  would  debar  him  from  exercising  almost  any  me- 
chanical trade,  in  a  way  suitable  to  his  disposition  ;  and,  no 
matter  what  might  have  been  his  natural  propensities,  he 
liad  almost  no  alternative  left  him  but  to  wander,  peddle, 
tinker,  tell  fortunes,  and  "  find  things  that  nobody  ever  lost.'^ 
His  natural  disposition  was  to  rove,  and  partake  of  whatever 
he  took  a  liking  to ;  nothing  coming  so  acceptably  and  so 
sweetly  to  him,  as  when  it  required  an  exercise  of  ingenuity, 
and  sometimes  a  degree  of  danger,  in  its  acquisition,  and 
caused  a  corres|X)nding  chagrin  to  him  from  whom  it  was 
taken,  without  affording  him  any  trace  of  the  pnrloiner. 
He  must  also  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  nver  and  lake,  the 
field,  hill  and  forest,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  meal,  cooked 
after  his  own  fashion,  in  some  quiet  spot,  where  he  would 
pitch  his  tent,  and  quench  his  thirst  at  his  favourite 
springs.  Then  followed  the  persecution  of  his  race  ;  botli 
by  law  and  society  it  was  declared  outcast,  although,  by  a 
large  part  of  the  latter,  it  was,  from  selfish  motives,  tolerated, 
and,  in  a  measure,  courted.  The  Gipsy's  mode  of  life ;  his 
predatory  habits  ;  his  vindictive  disposition  toward  his  ene- 
mies ;  his  presumptuous  bearing  toward  the  lower  classes,  who 
had  purchased  his  friendship  and  protection  ;  his  astuteness 
in  doubling  upon  and  escaping  his  pursuers ;  his  audacity, 
under  various  disguises  and  pretences,  in  bearding  justice, 
and  the  triumphant  manner  in  which  he  would  generally 
escape  its  toils ;  his  utter  destitution  of  religious  opinions, 
or  sentiments ;  liis  being  a  foreigner  of  such  strongly  marked 
appearance,  under  the  legal  and  social  ban  of  proscription ; 
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and  the  hereditary  name  which  has,  in  consequence,  attached 
to  his  race,  have  created  those  broad  and  deep-drawn  lines  of 
isolation,  fear  and  antipathy,  which,  in  the  popular  inind, 
have  separati^  him  from  other  men.  To  escape  from  the 
dreadful  prejudice  that  is,  in  consequence,  entertained  toward 
his  race,  the  Gipsj  will,  if  it  be  possible,  hide  tlie  fact  of  his 
being  a  Gipsy  ;  and  more  especially  when  he  enters  upon 
settled  life,  and  mixes  with  his  fellow-men  in  the  world« 

In  the  general  history  of  Europe,  we  can  find  nothing  to 
illustrate  that  of  the  Gipsies.  But  if  we  take  a  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  New  World,  we  will  find,  in  a  mild  and 
harmless  form,  something  that  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to 
it.  In  various  parts  of  the  eastern  division  of  North 
America  are  to  be  found  remnants  of  tribes  of  Indians, 
living  in  the  hearts  of  the  settlements,  on  reserves  of  lands 
granted  to  them  for  their  support ;  a  race  bearing  somewhat 
the  same  resemblance  to  the  European  settlers  that  the 
Oijsies,  with  their  dark  complexion,  and  long,  coarse,  black 
hair,  seem  to  have  borne  to  the  natives  of  Europe.  Few  of 
these  Indians,  although  in  a  manner  civilized,  and  professinff 
the  Christian  religion,  and  possessing  houses,  scnools  ana 
chmrches,  have  betoken,  or,  if  they  support  their  numbers, 
will  ever  betake,  themselves  to  the  ways  of  the  other  in- 
habitants. They  will  engage  in  many  things  to  make  a 
living,  and  a  bare  living  *^  in  that  respect  very  much  resem- 
bling some  of  the  Gipsies,  They  will  often  leave  their 
home,  and  build  their  wigwams  whenever  and  wherever 
thcT  have  a  mind,  and  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  hunting 
and  lasiness ;  and  often  make  numerous  small  wares  Cdf 
sale,  with  the  proceeds  of  which,  and  of  the  timber  growing 
on  their  lots  of  land,  they  will  manage  to  pass  their  lives  in 
little  better  than  sloth,  often  accompanied  by  drunkenness. 
If  it  prove  otherwise,  it  is  generally  from  the  Indian,  or 
rather  half  or  quarter  breed,  having  been  wholly  or  partly 
reared  with  whites,  or  otherwise  brought  up  under  their 
immediate  influence ;  or  from  the  ambition  of  their  chiefs  to 
raise  themselves  in  the  estimation  of  the  white  race,  leading, 
from  the  influence  which  they  possess,  to  some  of  the  lower 
grades  of  the  tribes  following  their  example.  It  may  be 
that  the  "  poor  Indian"  has  voluntarily  exiled  himself,  in  a 
fit  of  melancholy,  from  the  wreck  of  his  patrimony  ^  \a  \nsi!ftA 
a  miserable  Am  for  bimaelf  elsewhere,  as  he  \)Q&1  mivj  •  ^ 
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this  respect  the  resemblance  fails :  that  the  Indian  in  America 
is  aboriginal,  the  Gipsy  in  Europe  foreign,  to  the  soil ;  but  both 
are  characterized  by  a  nature  that  renders  them  almost 
impenrious  to  voluntary  change.  In  this  -they  resemble 
each  other :  that  they  are  left  to  live  by  themselves,  and 
transmit  to  tlieir  descendants  their  respective  languages, 
and  such  of  their  habits  as  the  change  in  their  outward  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  But  in  this  they  differ :  that  these 
Indians  really  do  die  out,  while  the  Gipsies  are  very  prolific, 
and  become  invigorated  by  a  mixture  of  the  white  blood ; 
under  the  cover  of  which  they  gradually  leave  the  tent^  and 
become  scattered  over  and  through  society,  enter  into  tbe 
various  pursuits  common  to  the  ordinary  natives,  and  be- 
come lost  to  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  peculiar  feeling  that  is  entertained  for  what  is  popu- 
larly understood  to  be  a  Gipsy,  differs  from  that  which  is 
displayed  toward  the  Negro,  in  that  it  attaches  to  his  tradi- 
tional character  and  mode  of  life  alone.  The  general  pre* 
judice  against  the  Negro  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  natural, 
and  what  any  one  can  realize.  If  the  European  has  a 
difficulty  in  appreciating  the  feeling  which  is  exhibited  b^ 
Americans  against  the  African,  in  their  general  intercourse 
of  daily  life,  few  Americans  can  realiae  Uie  feeling  which  ia 
entertained  toward  the  tented  Gipsy.  Should  such  a  Gipsy 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  dwelling  of  a  native,  the  most  he 
will  let  him  come  in  contact  with  will  be  the  chair  he  will 
give  him  to  sit  on,  and  the  dish  and  spoon  out  of  which  he 
will  feed  him,  all  of  which  can  again  be  cleaned.  His 
guest  will  never  weary  his  patience,  owing  to  the  embodi- 
ment of  restlessness  which  characterizes  his  race ;  nor  will 
bis  feelings  ever  be  tried  by  his  asking  him  for  a  bed,  for 
what  the  herb  commonly  called  catnip  is  to  the  animal  some- 
what corresponding  to  that  word,  a  bundle  of  straw  in  an 
out-house  is  to  the  tented  Gipsy. 
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Thb  new  era  which  the  series  of  splendid  works,  called 
the  Waverlj  Novels,  created  in  literature,  prodnced,  among 
other  effects,  that  of  directing  attention  to  that  singular 
anomaly  in  civilisation — the  existence  of  a  race  of  men 
scattered  over  the  world,  and  known,  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  as  Gipsies ;  a  class  as  distinct,  in  some 
respects,  from  the  p^plp  among  whom  thej  live,  as  the  Jews 
at  the  present  day.  The  first  of  the  series  in  which  their 
singular  characters,  habits,  and  modes  of  life  were  illustrated, 
was  that  of  Guy  Mannering ;  proving  one  of  the  few  happy 
instances  in  which  a  work  of  motion  has  been  found  to  serve 
the  end  of  specially  stirring  up  the  feelings  of  the  human 
mind,  in  its  various  phases,  toward  a  subject  with  which  it 
has  a  common  sympathy.  The  peasant  and  the  farmer  at 
once  felt  attracted  by  it,  from  the  dread  of  personal  danger 
which  they  had  always  entertained  for  the  race,  and  the  un- 
certainty under  which  they  had  lived,  for  the  safety  of  their 
property  from  fire  and  robbeiy,  and  the  desire  which  they 
had  invariably  shown  to  propitiate  them  by  the  payment  of 
a  species  of  blackmail,  under  the  form  of  kind  treatment, 
and  a  manner  of  hospitality  when  occasion  called  for  it 
The  work  at  the  same  time  struck  a  chord  in  the  religious 
and  humane  sentiments  of  others,  and  the  result,  but  a  very 
tardily  manifested  one,  was  the  springing  up  of  associations 
for  their  reformation ;  with  comparatively  little  success, 
however,  for  it  was  found,  as  a  general  thing,  that  while 
some  of  Uie  race  allowed  their  children,  very  indifierently, 
even  precariously,  to  attend  school,  yet  to  cure  them  of  their 
naturally  wandering  and  other  peculiar  dispositions,  was 
nearly  as  hopeless  as  the  converting  of .  the  American 
Indians  to  some  of  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  ^a^  ^xioniX. 
class  WBB  Bhn  intereated^  which  consist  oC  the  mora  ot  \w& 
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educated,  moral,  or  reGned,  to  whom  aitrthiiie  exciting 
comes  with  relish.  To  the  hifltorical  Etndent,  the  eabject 
was  franii^ht  with  matter  for  cnrious  investigation,  owing  to 
the  race  liaring  been  ignored,  for  a  length  of  lime, as  being 
in  no  respect  different  from  a  class  to  be  found  in  all  conn- 
tries  ;  nnd,  whatever  their  origin,  as  having  had  their 
nationality  extinguished  in  that  genera!  process  which  has 
been  found  to  level  every  distinction  of  race  in  our  country. 
The  antiquary  and  philologist,  in  their  respective  pnranits, 
found  also  a  sphere  which  they  were  unlikely  to  leave  unex- 
plored, considerii^  that  they  are  often  m  untiring  in  tbeir 
researches  in  such  matters  as  sometimes  to  dr&wnpon  them- 
Klves  a  smile  from  the  rest  of  mankind  :  and  while  the 
latter  was  thinking  that  he  had  exhausted  the  iangnagea  of 
his  native  land,  and  was  contemplating  others  ela^here,  be 
struck  accidentally  upon  a  mine  under  his  feet,  and  at  onoe 
tnmed  up  a  specimen  of  vir^n  ore ;  coming  oil  the  dkh^ 
aoc^tably  to  him,  from  those  in  possession  of  it  keeping  it 
as  secret  as  if  their  existence  depended  on  its  being  con- 
cealed from  others  around  them.  All,  indeed,  bat  especiallT 
those  brought  up  in  rural  places,  knew  from  childhood  more 
or  less  of  the  Qii»ies,  and  dreaded  them  by  day  or  night, 
in  frequented  or  in  lonely  places,  knowing  well  that,  if 
insulted,  tJiey  would  threaten  vengeance,  if  they  oould  not 
execute  it  then  ;  which  they  in  no  way  doubted,  with  the 
terror  of  doomed  men. 

Among  others,  I  felt  interested  in  the  subject,  from  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  pastoral  district  of  Tweed-dale,  the 
resort  of  many  Gipsies,  who  were  treated  with  great  &vour 
by  the  inhabitants,  for  many  reasons,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  desire  of  securing  their  good-will,  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  the  ose  which  they  were  to  them  in 
selling  them  articles  in  request,  and  tiie  various  mechanical 
toma  which  they  possessed ;  and  often  from  the  natnnl 
generosity  of  people  so  circumstanced.  My  cnriosity  was 
excited,  and  having  various  sources  of  information  at  com- 
mand, I  proceeded  to  write  a  few  short  articles  for  Black- 
wood's ManKine,  which  were  well  received,  as  the  follow- 
ing letters  from  Mr.  William  Blackwood  will  show : 

"  I  now  send  a  proof  of  No.  2  Gipsy  article.  I  hope  you 
are  nleosed,-  and  will  return  it  with  your  correotions  on 
MoBdax  or  Taea^j.    We  shall  be  gtod  to  hear  yon  are 
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going  on  with  the  continuation,  for  I  assare  you  your  former 
article  has  been  as  popular  as  anything  almost  we  ever  had 
in  the  magazine." 

Again, 

*'  Your  magazine  was  sent  this  morning  by  the  coach,  but 
I  had  not  time  to  write  yon  last  night  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
is  quite  delighted  with  the  Gipsies." 

Again, 

*'  I  am  this  moment  favoured  with  your  interesting  packet 
Your  Gipsies,  from  the  slight  glaiice  I  hare  given  them, 
seem  to  be  as  amusing  as  ever." 

And  again, 

"^  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  get  vour  number  sent  off.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  one.  You  will  be  much  pleased  with 
Hr.  Scott's  little  article  on  Buckhaven,  in  which  he  pays 
you  some  very  just  compliments."* 

At  the  same  time  I  was  much  encouraged,  by  the  author 
of  Guy  Mannering,  to  prosecute  my  enquiries,  by  receiving 
several  oommunications  from  him,  and  conversing  with  him 
at  Abbotsford,  on  the  subject 

*  The  foUowing  is  the  Mrtida  alluded  to:  "  The  foUowing  enoniriet  nn 
ftddreseed  to  tbe  eotbor  of  the  Glpeles  in  Fife,  being  raggested  ov  the  re- 
fesTch  end  Indaatry  whieh  he  hes  dIepUyed  in  collecting  memorials  dT  that 
Tagrant  raee.  They  relate  to  a  cUss  of  persona  who,  distlngnished  far 
hoaesfc  indostrv  In  a  laborious  and  dangerous  calling,  have  only  this  io 
common  with  tne  Egyptian  tribes,  that  they  are  not  originally  natnre  of  the 
country  which  they  inhabit,  and  are  supposed  still  to  exhibit  traces  of  a 

farelga  origin I  mean  the  eokmy  of  fishermen  In  the  vilkge  of 

BoeUiaTen,  in  Fife.  .... 

**  I  make  no  apology  to  your  respectable  correspondent  for  engaging  him 
In  so  troubleeome  a  research.  The  local  antiquary,  of  all  others,  ouffnt,  in 
the  seal  of  bis  eaUing,  to  feel  the  force  of  what  Spencer  wrote  and  Burke 
qooted :  '  Love  estesms  no  oflice  mean.' — *  Entire  aflectloo  scometh  nicer 
hands.'  The  curious  collector  who  seeks  for  ancient  reliques  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  often  pays  for  permission  to  trench  or  dig  over 
some  partleular  piece  of  ground,  in  hopes  to  discover  some  remnant  of 
aiitlq|inty.  Somrtimes  he  gets  only  his  labour,  and  the  ridicule  of  hav- 
ing wasted  it,  to  pay  for  his  pains ;  sometimes  he  finds  but  old  bricks 
and  shattered  potsherds ;  but  sometimes  also  his  toil  is  rewarded  by  a 
valuable  medal,  cameo,  bronze,  or  statue.  And  upon  the  same  principle  it 
Is,  by  Investirsiing  and  comparing  populsr  customs,  often  trivial  and  fool- 
iah  u  themselves,  that  we  often  arrive  at  the  means  of  establishing  curious 
and  material  fects  in  history." 

This  extract  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  applies 
admirably  to  the  present  subject ;  yet  falls  as  much  short  of  it  aa  th% 
latarast  ui  the  lilstory  of  an  E^pUan  mammy  falls  sboKot  \3hi^  cl  %\W^ 
md  Mtw—aUr  9tmitwnd  mm,  that  appaMS  •  riddto  to  «tt  «w«i 

3* 
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I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Wnlter,  in  which  he  eoys : 
"  This  letter  has  been  by  me  muij  weeks,  waiting  for  % 
frank,  and  bcitide<,  onr  mutnal  friend,  Mr.  Laidlaw.  nnder 
whose  charge  my  agricultural  operations  are  now  proceeding 
in  groat  Btyle,  gave  me  some  hope  of  seeiog  you  in  this 
part  of  the  conntry.  I  ehonid  like  much  to  hare  asked  yoa 
Botne  questions  about  the  Qtpeies,  and  particularly  that  great 
mystery — their  language.  I  cannot  determine,  in  my  own 
mind,  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  really  a  corrupt  eastern 
dialect,  or  whether  it  has  degenerated  into  mere  jargon." 

About  the  same  time  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  William  Laidlaw,  the  particular  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Bcott,  and  manager  of  his  estate  at  Abbotsford,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  letter  ;  the  author  of  "  Lucy's  Flittin  " 
and  a  contributor  to  Blackwood  : 

"I  was  very  seriously  disappointed  at  not  seeing  yoa 
when  you  were  in  this  (part  of  the)  conntiy,  and  so  was  no 
lesB  a  person  than  the  mighty  minstrel  himself.  He  charged 
me  to  let  him  know  whenever  you  arrived,  for  he  wan  very 
anxious  to  sec  you.  What  would  it  be  to  you  to  take  the 
coocli,  and  tlirce  days  before  you,  and  again  see  your  father 
and  mother,  come  here  on  an  evening,  and  call  on  Mr.  Rcott 
next  day  7  Wc  would  then  get  you  full  information  upon 
the  science  of  defonco  in  all  its  departments.  Quarterstaff 
is  now  little  practised  ;  but  it  was  a  sort  of  legerdemain 
way  of  fighting  that  I  never  had  mvcMe  broo  of,  although  I 
know  somewhat  of  the  method.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate 
and  stupid  trick  of  the  man  to  blow  you  up  with  your  kittle 
acquaintances.  I  hope  they  will  forgive  and  forget.  I  am 
very  much  interested  about  the  language  (Gipsy).  Mr. 
Scott  has  repeatedly  said,  that  whatever  you  hear  or  see,  you 
should  never  let  on  to  naebo^y,  no  doubt  excepting  himself. 
Be  sure  and  come  well  provided  with  specimens  of  the 
vocableji,  as  he  says  ho  might  perliaps  have  it  in  his  power 
to  assist  you  in  your  enquiries." 

Shortly  after  this,  Sir  Walter  wrote  me  as  follows  : 
"  The  inclosed  letter  lias  long  been  written.  I  only  now 
send  it  to  show  that  I  have  not  been  ungrateful,  though  late 
in  expressing  my  tliaiiks.  The  progress  you  have  been  able 
to  make  in  the  Gii)?^  language  is  moat  extremely  interesting. 
Hy  acquaintance  with  most  European  languages,  and  with 
signs'  words  and  expresaions,  enables  me  to  say  positively, 
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that  the  6ips7  words  you  havo  collected  have  no  reference 
to  either,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four.*  I  have 
little  doobt,  from  the  sound  and  apfiearance,  that  they  are 
Oriental,  probably  Ilindostanee.  When  I  go  to  Edinburgh, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  find  a  copy  of  Grellmann,  to  comimre 
the  language  of  the  German  Gipsies  witii  tliat  of  the  Scot- 
tish tribes.  As  you  havo  already  done  so  much,  I  pray  you 
to  proceed  in  your  enquiries,  but  by  no  means  to  make  any- 
thing public,  as  it  might  spread  a  premature  alarm,  and 
obstruct  your  future  enquiries.  It  would  be  important 
to  get  the  same  words  from  different  individuals ;  and  in 
order  to  verify  the  collection,  I  would  recommend  you  to 
set  down  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  com- 
municated. It  would  be  important  to  know  whether  they 
have  a  real  language,  with  the  usual  parts  of  speech,  or 
whetlier  they  liave  a  collection  of  nouns,  combined  by  our  own 
language.  I  suspect  the  former  to  be  the  case,  from  the 
specimens  I  have  had.  I  should  like  mucii  to  see  the  article 
you  proposed  for  the  magazine.  I  am  not  squeamish  about 
delicacies,  where  knowledge  is  to  be  sifted  out  and  acquired. 
I  like  Ebony'st  idea  of  a  history  of  tlie  Gipsies  very  much, 
and  I  wish  you  would  undertake  it  I  gave  all  my  scraps 
to  the  magazine  at  its  commencement,  but  I  think  myself 
entitled  to  say  that  you  are  welcome  to  the  use  of  them, 
should  you  choose  to  incorporate  them  into  such  a  work* 
Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  but  get  as  many  materials 
as  you  cau."} 

And  again  as  follows : 

''An  authentic  list  of  Gipsy  words,  as  used  in  Scotland, 
especially  if  in  such  numbers  as  may  afford  any  reasonable 

*  I  MDt  bim  A  BMCimen  of  forty-Biz  wonU.  [Many  words  a«ed  in  Scot- 
land, io  every  day  life,  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Gipsy,  owini^,  doubt- 
leas,  to  the  tiing'nlarity  of  the  fieople  who  have  used  them,  or  the  happy 
pecnliarity  of  circamstancet  onder  which  they  have  been  uttered;  the 
origioal  caoae  of  rach  pansine  cnrreot  in  a  language,  no  leea  than  that 
degree  of  pertODal  authority  which  sometimes  occasions  them  to  be  adopted. 
Randy,  a  disreputable  word  for  a  bold,  scolding,  and  not  over  niocly  worded 
woman,  la  evioently-  derived  from  the  Gipsy  raunie,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of 
viragoa ;  so  that  the  ezee[itiona  spoken  of  are  aa  likely  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Gipsy  as  vice  vcr§a. — £d.] 

f  The  nama  by  which  Mr.  Blackwood  was  known  in  the  celebrated 
Chaldee  manuscript.  pubUshed  in  his  magazine. 

X  Previoua  to  thii,  Mr.  Blackwood  wrote  me  as  foUows:  "  I  recdved 
yov  padkai  some  days  ago,  and  immediately  gave  it  to  the  editor.    B» 
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or  probable  conjectnre  as  to  the  Btroctnre  of  the  langmge, 
is  a  desideratiitn  in  Scottish  literature  which  vould  be  twj 
acceptable  to  the  philologist,  as  irell  aa  an  addition  to  (gen- 
eral hietory.  I  am  not  aware  that  an;  soch  exists,  thoiqiih 
there  is  a  Qerman  publication  on  the  subject,  which  itwonld 
be  very  necessair  to  consult.*  That  the  language  eziets,  I 
Iiave  no  doubt,  though  I  should  rather  think  the  oamber  to 
which  it  is  known  is  Bomowh&t  exaggerated.  I  need  not 
point  out  to  you  the  difference  between  the  cead  languaoe, 
or  dcmg,  used  by  thieves  or  fla»h  men  in  general,  and  the 
peculiar  dialect  said  to  be  spoken  by  the  Oipeies-f  The 
difference  oaght  to  bo  very  carefully  noticed,  to  aacertain 
what  sort  of  langna^  they  exactly  talk  ;  whether  it  is  an 
original  tongue,  hanng  its  own  mode  of  conBtmction,  or  a 
speech  made  up  of  cant  expreraions,  having  an  English  or 
Bcotch  ground-work,  and  only  patted  up  so  as  to  be  unin- 
telligible  to  the  common  hearer.  There  is  nothing  ebe 
occurs  to  me  by  which  I  can  be  of  Bcrvice  to  your  enquiry. 
My  own  opinion  leads  me  to  think  that  the  .Gipsies  hare  a 
distinct  and  proper  language,  but  I  do  not  otmsider  it  is 
extensive  enough  to  form  any  settled  cooclnsion.  If  there 
oocnr  any  facts  which  I  can  be  supposed  to  know,  on  which 
you  desire  information,  I  will  be  willing  to  give  them,  in 
illustration  of  so  cnrions  an  enquiry.  I  have  found  them,  in 
general,  civil  and  amenable  to  reason  ;  I  must,  nevertbelees, 
add  that  they  aro  vindictive,  and  tliat,  as  the  knowledge 
of  their  language  is  the  secret  which  their  habits  and  Srogy 
ranee  make  them  tcnacioae  of,  I  think  your  researcnes, 
unlees  conducted  with  great  prudence,  may  possibly  expose 
you  to  personal  danger.  For  the  same  reason,  yon  ought 
to  complete  all  the  information  you  can  collect,  before 
alarming  them  by  a  prematare  publication,  as,  after  yon 

deitrea  nu  to  lay  that  your  Ka  G,  thoogli  very  cariOBi,  would  not  mniwar, 
from  the  Detnre  of  the  detaUs,  to  be  prioted  in  the  tn^rinf  ]■  «  rcgtdar 
hlrtorj  of  the  Otpetei^  they  votdd,  of  ooone,  find  •  piMe.'  TUi  vaa  what 
tnmitiei  the  idee  of  the  preaent  work 

■  OrelliiHuiD.  I  em  not  ewere  thjtt  he  erer  compared  the  word*  I  eeot 
hhn  with  thoae  In  thU  pnblisatioa,  aa  be  wrate  ba  woold  do,  in  the  pn- 
TiODi  letter  quoted. 

t  Tbrourhoat  tbe  whole  of  hia  worka  then  doee  not  appotr,  I  beUeve,  a 
•ingle  word  of  the  proper  Bcottiih  Qipey ;  althoogh  alang  and  cant  expeaa- 
tkmt  trw  to  be  toaad  in  oonaidereUe  Bombera.  [Stwae  of  tbwe  an  of 
O^wf  Mrtnotioo.— Ed.] 
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have  published,  there  will  be  great  obfltmctions  to  future 
communications  on  the  subject." 

From  what  has  Iteen  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  follow- 
ing investigation  has  had  quite  a  different  object  than  a 
description  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  common  vagrants 
'of  the  country ;  for  no  possible  entertainment  could  have 
been  derived  from  such  an  undignified  undertaking.  And 
yet  many  of  our  youth,  although  otherwise  well  informed, 
have  never  made  this  distinction ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
encreased  attention  which  those  in  power  have,  in  late  years, 
bestowed  on  the  internal  a&irs  of  the  country,  and  the 
unseen,  but  no  less  surely  felt,  pressure  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  mass,  and  especially  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  community,  forcing  many  of  these  people  into  posi- 
tions beyond  the  observation  of  those  unacquainted  with 
their  language  and  traits  of  character.  When  it  is,  there- 
fore, considered,  that  the  body  treated  of,  is  originally  an 
exotic,  comprising,  I  am  satisfied,  no  loss  than  five  thousand 
souls  in  Scotland,*  speaking  an  original  and  peculiar  lan- 
guage, which  is  mysteriously  used  among  themselves  with 
great  secrecy,  and  differing  so  widely  from  Ae  ordinary  na- 
tives of  the  scul,  it  may  well  claim  some  little  portion  of  public 
attention.  A  further  importance  attaches  to  the  subject, 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  proportionate  number  is  to  be 
found  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  British  Isles,  and  large 
hordes  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  more  or  less  in  every 
other  part  of  tlie  world  ;  in  all  places  speaking  the  same 
language,  with  only  a  slight  difference  in  dialect,  and  mani- 
festing the  same  peculiarities.  In  using  the  language  of  Dr. 
Bright,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  circumstance  is  the  most 
singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  man ;  much  more 
striking,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  J^s.  For  the  Jews  have 
been  favoured  with  the  most  splendid  antecedents ;  a  com- 
mon parentage  :  a  common  history  ;  a  special  and  exclusive 
revelation ;  a  deeply  rooted  religious  prejudice,  and  anti- 
pathy ;  a  conunon  persecution  ;  and  whatever  might  appear 
necessary  to  preserve  their  identity  in  the  world,  excepting 
an  isolated  territorial  and  political  existencct    The  Gipsies, 

*  There  eeimot  be  lees  than  100,000  Gipsies  in  Scotland.    See  Disquisi- 
tion on  the  Gipsies. — Ed. 

f  Th*  ioUowiim  is  *  dcsoiiptiao  oi  the  Jews,  thronehoul  Ooa  "wo^ii^ 
giTen  IjAma^im  tbtirkUm  to  Yottaire :  '« A  J«wUi  liOuAoa  \Mttt  v 
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on  the  other  hand,  have  had  none  of  these  advanti^ee.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  leaders  of  their  bands,  in  addition  to 
their  piteous  repreBentatione,  must  have  had  something  strik- 
ing about  tliem,  to  recommend  them  to  the  favourable  notice 
which  they  seem  to  hare  met  vith,  at  tlie  hands  of  some  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  when  they  made  their  appcaraooe 
there,  and  spread  over  its  surface,  i^till,  Uieir  assumptions 
might,  and  in  all  probability  did,  rest  merely  upon  an  amoant 
of  general  superiority  uf  character,  of  a  particular  kind, 
without  even  the  first  elements  of  education,  which  in  that 
age  would  amount  to  something  ;  a  leading  feature  of  cho^ 
ractcr  which  their  chiefs  have  ever  tiince  maintained  ;  and 
yet,  although  everything  has  been  left  by  them  to  tradition, 
the  Gipsies  speak  their  lauguage  much  better  than  the  Jews. 
Gipsies  aiid  Jews  liave  many  things  in  common.  They 
are  both  strangers  and  BO.ionrners,  in  a  senso,  wherever  they 
are  to  be  found  ;  "dwelling in  tents,"  tlio  ono  literally,  the 
other  figuratively.  They  have  eocti  undergone  many  bloody 
pereecutions  ;  the  one  for  hi»  stnbbom  blindness  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Mesfiiah,  the  otlier  for  being  a  heathen,  and 
worse  than  a  heathen — for  being  nothing  at  all,  but  linked 
with  the  evil  one,  in  all  manner  of  witchcraft  and  sin. 
Each  race  has  had  many  crimes  brought  against  it ;  the 
Otpey,  those  of  a  positive,  and  the  Jew,  those  of  a  con- 
structive and  arbitrary  nature.  But  in  these  rcspcctJ!  they 
differ :  the  Jew  has  been  known  and  famed  for  doing  almost 
anything  for  money ;  and  the  Gipsy  for  the  more  gratificar 
tion  of  his  most  innate  nature — that  of  appropriating  to 
himself,  when  he  needs  it,  that  which  is  claimed  by  any  out 
of  the  circle  ofhis  consanguinity.  The  one's  soul  is  given 
to  accumulating,  and,  if  it  is  in  liis  power,  he  becomes  rich  ; 
the  other  more  commooly  aims  at  securing  what  meets  his 
ordinary  wants,  and,  perhaps,  some  little  thing  additional ; 

lltth  r«MRibl>Dee  to  ti  Jew  tX  ConsUntlnople.  u  titXt  lut  re^emblei  k 
CUDMa  Handarin  1  A  PortonMaa  Jew,  of  BordMui,  mad  «  QrrmaD  Jew, 
of  HeU,  appear  tivo  beiagi  ol  a  different  nature  I  It  i*.  therefore,  impoa- 
•ible  to  apeak  of  tlie  mannen  of  the  Jew*  in  general,  without  enloring  io'o  a 
vetylong  detail,  and  iaio  particnlnr  dlatincttoDa.  The  Jew  la  a  chamelion, 
tliat  uauiaca  ell  the  colouia  of  tbe  different  climatea  he  inhabitB,  of  the 
diflcrent  people  he  freijucnta,  and  of  the  differeDtgovernmanta  under  which 
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or,  if  he  prove  otbenrise,  he  liberally  spends  what  he  ao* 
quireii.  The  Gipsy  is  humane  to  a  Btranger,  vhen  he  has 
l>eoB  rightly  appealed  to ;  but  when  that  circnmBtance  is 
wanting,  he  will  never  hesitate  to  rob  him,  unlera  when  he 
Btaodsindebted  tohim,  or,  it  may  be,  his  iiuinediatc  relations, 
for  previous  acts  of  kindness.  To  indulge  his  hatred  to 
wards  an  enemy,  a  Jew  will  oppresB  him,  if  he  is  his  debtor, 
"  exacting  his  bond  ;"  or  if  he  is  not  his  debtor,  he  will  often 
endeuTour  to  get  him  to  become  such,  with  the  same  motive ; 
or  it  may  be,  if  his  enemy  stands  in  need  of  accommodation, 
be  will  not  supply  his  wants  ;  at  other  times,  if  he  is  poor, 
be  will  ostentationsly  make  a  display  of  his  wealth,  to  spite 
him  ;  and,  in  carrying  ont  his  vengeance,  will  sometimes  dis- 
play the  malignity,  barring,  perhaps,  the  shedding  of  blood, 
of  almost  every  other  race  combined.  In  such  a  case,  a 
Gipsy  will  rob,  burn,  maltreat,  maim,  carry  off  a  child,  and 
sometimes  murder,  but  not  often  the  two  last  at  the  pre- 
sent day.*  The  two  races  are  to  be  found  side  by  side,  in 
countries  characterized  by  almost  every  degree  of  climate 
and  stage  of  civilization,  each  displaying  its  peculiar  type  of 
I'catnre,  but  differing  in  this  respect,  that  the  Oiiieies  read* 
ily  adopt  others  into  their  tribe,  at  such  a  tender  age  as  to 
secure  an  infallible  attachment  to  their  race  and  habits. 
This  circDRistance  has  produced,  in  many  instances,  a  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes  of  the  descendants  of 
those  adopted.  In  some  r^uch  cases,  it  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  body,  to  detect  the  peculiarity  common  to 
all,  and  especially  in  tliose  who  have  conformed  to  the  waj'S 
of  the  other  inhabitants.  In  this  they  agree — that  they  des- 
pise and  hate,  and  are  dcfipised  and  hated  by,  those  among 
whom  they  live.  But  in  this  they  differ — that  the  Jew  en- 
tered Europe,  as  it  were,  singly  and  by  stealth,  pursning 
pretty  much  the  avocations  he  yet  follows  ;  but  the  Gipsies, 
in  bands,  and  onenly,  although  they  wore  forced  to  betake 
themselves  to  places  of  retreat,  and  break  up  into  smaller 
bands.  It  is  tme  that  the  Jew  was  driven  from  his  home 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  five  since  the 
Qipsy  appeared  in  Europe.  We  know  who  the  Jew  is,  and 
something  of  the  providence  and  circumstances  under  which 
he  suffers,  and  what  future  awaits  him ;  but  who  is  this  sinr 
•  Thl^  need  lurd^r  •■/>  I*  <  dewrfptloB  of  wh^  naj 'b«  odlft^  k  «tU 
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^lar  and  unfortunate  exile,  whose  origin  and  cause  of  ban- 
ishment none  can  comprehend — ^who  is  this  wandering  Oipsy  7 

After  the  receipt  of  the  second  of  Sir  Wcdter  Scott's 
letters,  already  alluded  to,  I  discontinued  the  few  short  arti- 
cles I  had  written  for  Blackwood,  on  the  Fifeshire  Gipsies ; 
but  I  have  incorporated  the  most  interesting  part  of  them 
into  the  work,  forming,  however,  only  a  small  part  of  die 
whole.  Since  it  was  written,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Borrow  on 
the  Gipsies  in  Spain,  and  the  short  report  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Baird,  to  the  Scottish  Church  Society  ;  the  latter  nrinted  in 
1840,  and  the  former  in  1841.  The  Oitanoa  in  opain  and 
the  TinJdera  in  Scotland  are,  in  almost  every  particular,  the 
same  people,  while  the  Yetholm  Gipsy  wor^  m  Mr.  Baird's 
report  and  those  collected  by  me,  for  the  most  part^  between 
the  years  1817  and  1881,  are  word  for  word  the  same. 

In  submitting  this  work  to  the  public,  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  authorities  upon  which  the 
facts  contained  in  it  rest  My  authorities  for  those  under 
the  heads  of  Fife  and  Linlithgowshire  Gipsies,  were  aged  and 
creditable  persons,  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  transactions ;  in  some  cases,  the  particulars  were 

2uite  current  in  their  time.  The  details  under  Uie  head  of 
ripies  who  frequented  Tweed-dale,  Ettrick  Forest,  Annan* 
dale,  and  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  were  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  memories  of  some  of  my  relatives,  and  other 
individuals  of  credit,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  manners  of  these  wanderers,  in  the  South  of  Scotland, 
the  greater  number  being  confirmed  by  the  Gipsies,  on  being 
interrogated.  The  particulars  under  the  head  of  the  cere- 
monies of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  the  sacrifice  of  horses, 
were  related  by  Gipsies,  and  confirmed  bv  other  undoubted 
testimony,  as  will  appear  in  detail.  Almost  every  reoent 
occurrence  and  matter  relative  to  the  present  condition, 
employment,  and  number  of  the  body,  is  the  result  of  my  own 
personal  enquiries  and  observations,  while  the  whole  speci- 
mens of  the  language,  and  the  facts  immediately  connected 
therewith,  were  written  down,  with  my  own  hand,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Gipsies  themselves,  and  confirmed,  at  intervals, 
by  others.  Indeed,  my  chief  object  has  been  to  produce  facts 
from  an  original  source,  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  respects  man- 
DCTS^  customs,  and  language,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
iAe  ozigm  of  this  mysterious  race,  and  the  country  from 
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which  tbey  have  mig^ted  ;  and  the  resalt,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
complete  confirmation  of  Grellmann,  Hojland,  and  Brigfat» 
that  thejr  are  from  Hindostan. 

In  writing  the  history  of  any  barbarous  race,  if  history  it 
can  be  called,  the  field  for  onr  observation  must  necessarily 
lie  very  limited.  This  may  especially  be  said  of  a  people 
like  the  Gipsies ;  for,  having,  as  a  people,  neither  literature, 
records,  nor  education,*  all  that  can  be  drawn  together  of 
their  history,  from  themselves,  must  be  confined  to  that  of 
the  present,  or  of  such  time  as  the  freshness  of  their  tradi- 
tion may  suflSoe  to  illustrate ;  unless  it  be  a  few  precarious 
notices  of  them,  that  may  have  been  elicited  from  their  having 
come,  it  may  be,  in  violent  contact  with  their  civilized  neip^ 
hours  around  them.  In  attempting  such  a  work,  in  connection 
with  so  sin^lar  a  people,  the  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  suc- 
ceeding in  it  are  extraordinarily  groat,  as  the  reader  may 
have  perceived,  from  what  has  already  been  written,  and  as 
the  '^  blowing  up/'  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Laidlaw's  letter,  will 
illustrate,  and  which  was  as  follows : 

I  had  obtained  some  of  the  Gipsv  language  from  a  prin- 
cipal family  of  the  tribe,  on  condition  of  not  publisninff 
names,  or  place  of  residence ;  and,  at  many  miles' distance,  L 
had  also  obtained  some  particulars  relative  to  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  race,  from  a  highly  respectable  farmer, 
in  tlie  south  of  Scotland.  At  his  mrm,  the  family  alluded 
to  always  took  up  their  quarters,  in  their  periodical  journeys 
through  the  country.  The  farmer,  without  ever  thinking  of 
the  consequences,  told  them  that  I  was  collecting  materialB 
for  a  publication  on  the  Tinklers,  in  Scotland,  and  that  every- 
thing relative  to  their  tribe  would  be  given  to  the  world. 
The  aged  chief  of  the  family  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
distress,  at  the  idea  of  the  name  and  residence  of  himself 
and  family  being  made  public.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
family,  deeply  lamenting  that  they  had  ever  communicated  a 
word  to  me  relative  to  their  language,  and  stating  that  the  old 
man  was  like  to  break  his  heart,  at  his  own  imprudence,  being 
in  agony  at  the  thought  of  his  language  being  published  to  the 
world.  I  assured  them,  however,  that  they  had  no  cause  for 
fear,  as  I  had  never  so  much  as  mentioned  their  names  to 

*  There  are/oompanitiTely  tpeftkinff,  few  Gipeiet  In  ScoUaud  Uit.\.\iii«% 
not  Boine  edwuiUon,  in  common  wiA  toe  ordiniiry  nalWct  k&  VU^  «oVL\  VraX 
the  Mm»  AHtM#  ^  M/J  ^  JimiiBd— £n. 
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tlieir  friend,  tlio  fiirnier,  and  that  T  would  strictly  adhere  to 
the  promise  I  had  given  them.  Tliis  was  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  I  was  obstructed  in  my  labours,  for,  how- 
ever cautious  I  might  personally  be,  others,  wlio  became  in 
some  way  or  other  acquainted  with  my  object,  were,  from 
inconsiderate  meddlinfr,  the  cause  of  many  diflBculties  being 
thrown  in  my  way,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  much  interest- 
ing information.  But  for  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  I 
am  sanguine,  from  the  method  I  took  in  managing  the  Gip- 
sies, I  would  have  been  able  to  collect  songs,  and  sentences 
of  their  language,  and  mucli  more  information  than  what 
has  been  procured,  at  whatever  value  the  reader  may  es- 
timate that ;  for  the  Gipsies  are  always  more  or  less  in  com- 
munication with  each  other,  in  their  various  divisions  of  the 
country,  especially  when  threatened  with  anything  deemed 
dangerous,  wliich  they  circulate  among  themselves  with  as- 
tonishing celerity. 

Professor  Wilson,  in  a  poetical  notice  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  writes : 

"  Few  things  more  sweetly  varv  oivU  life 
Than  a  barbarian,  sayage  Tinkler  tale ; 
Oar  fnend,  who  on  the  Gipsies  writes  in  Fife, 
We  verily  believe  promotes  our  sale." 

And,  in  revising  his  works,  in  1831,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a 
note  to  Quentin  Durward,  says,  relative  to  the  present  work : 
"  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  the  band,  (Gipsy),  as  it  now 
exists,  is  much  mingled  with  Europeans ;  but  most  of  these 
have  been  brought  up  from  childhood  among  them,  and 
learned  all  tlieir  practices.  .  .  .  When  they  are  in 
closest  contact  with  the  ordinary  peasants  around  them,  they 
still  keep  their  language  a  mysteiy.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Hindostanee,  from  the 
specimens  produced  by  Grellmann,  Hoyland,  and  others  wl)o 
have  written  on  the  subject.  But  the  author,  (continues  Sir 
Walter,)  has,  besides  their  authority,  personal  occasion  to 
know,  tiiat  an  individual,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  availing 
himself,  with  patience  and  assiduity,  of  such  opportunities  as 
offered,  has  made  himself  capable  of  conversing  with  any 
Gipsy  whom  he  meets,  or  can,  like  the  royal  Hal,  drink 
with  any  tinker,  in  his  own  language.*    The  astonishment 

*  AJIowBDce  mu8t  he  made  fur  the  enthniiUsiii  fA  \]hft  nflrnUat. 
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excited  among  these  vagrante,  on  finding  a  stranger  perti- 
cipuit  of  their  mreteiy,  occasions  veiy  ludicrons  scenes.  It 
ia  to  be  hoped  this  gentleman  will  publish  the  knowledge  he 
possesses  on  so  singular  a  topic.  There  are  prudential 
reasons  for  postponing  this  disclosnre  at  present,  for,  al- 
though much  more  reconciled  to  society  since  they  have 
been  less  the  objects  of  legal  persecution,  the  Gipsies  are 
Btill  a  ferocious  and  vindictive  people,"* 

•  AbboUlbrd,  I«t  Dec,  18*1. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CONTINENTAL     GIPSIES. 


Befobe  giring  an  account  of  the  Qipsies  in  Scotland,  I 
pball,  by  way  of  introdnction,  bri^y  notice  the  periods  of 
time  at  which  th^  were  observed  in  the  different  states  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  point  ont  the  different  periods 
at  which  their  govemments  found  it  necessary  to  expel  them 
from  their  respective  territories.  I  shall  also  add  a  few 
facts  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  continental  tribes,  for 
die  purpose  of  showing  that  those  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  are  aU  branches  of  the  same  stock.  I  shall,  like- 
wise, add  a  few  facts  illustrative  of  the  tribe  who  found 
their  way  into  Enghuid.  I  am  indebted  for  my  information 
on  the  early  history  of  the  continental  Gipsies,  chiefly  to 
the  works  of  Grellmann,  Hoyland  and  Bright 

It  appears  that  none  of  these  wanderers  had  been  seen  in 
Christendom  before  the  year  1400.*  But,  in  the  banning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  poofde  first  attracted  notice, 
and,  within  a  few  years  after  their  arrival,  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  continent.  The  earliest  mention 
which  is  made  of  them,  was  in  the  years  1414  and  1417, 
when  they  were  observed  in  Germany.  In  1418,  they  were 
found  in  Switzerland ;  in  1422,  in  Italy  ;  in  1427,  they  are 
mentioned  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  and 
about  the  same  time,  in  Spain.t 

They  seem  to  have  received  various  appellations.  In 
France,  tiiej  were  called  Bohemiana ;  in  Holland,  Betfdens 
— ^heathens ;  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  they  were  thought  to  be  Tartars  ;  but  over  Ger- 
many, in  general,  they  were  called  Ziaeuners,  a  word  which 
means  wanderers  up  and  down.    In  Portugal,  they  received 

•  Sir  ThooM  Brawn's  ndgar  errors,    f  Bri|^l*i  trvrdi  V^B.^vuipai. 
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the  name  of  Siganos ;  in  Spain,  QiUmoe  ;  and  in  Italy,  Cin- 
yan.  They  vcre  also  called  in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Ger- 
many, Tziganya ;  and  in  Transylvania,  Cyganis.  Among 
the  Turks,  and  other  eastern  nations,  tliey  were  denominated 
Tsc/iingenes  ;  but  the  Moors  and  Arabians  applied  to  tiiem, 

Erhaps,  the  most  just  appellation  of  any — Cliarami,  rob- 

"  When  they  arrived  at  Paris,  llth  Augnst,  1427,  nearly 
all  of  them  iiad  their  cars  bored,  with  one  or  two  silver  rings 
in  eacli,  which,  they  said,  were  esteemed  ornaments  in  their 
country.  The  men  were  black,  their  hair  curled  ;  the  wo- 
maa  remarkably  black,  and  all  their  faces  8carred."t  Dr. 
Hurd,  in  his  account  of  the  different  religions  of  the  world, 
saya,  that  tho  hair  of  these  men  was  "  frizzled,"  and  that 
some  of  the  women  were  witches,  and  "had  hair  like  a 
horse's  tail."  It  is,  I  think,  to  be  inferred  from  this  passage, 
that  the  men  had  desi^cdly  curled  tlieir  hair,  and  ^at  tho 
liair  of  the  feniales  wa8  long  and  coarse — not  tho  ^ort,  woolly 
hair  of  the  African.  I  liave,  myself,  seen  {!agli^  female 
Gipsies  with  liair  aa  long,  coarse,  and  thick  an  a  black 
horse's  tail. 

"  At  the  Ume  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Oipmes,  no 
certain  information  seems  to  have  been  obtained  as  to  the 
country  from  which  tiiey  came.  It  is,  however,  sopposed 
that  they  entered  Europe  in  the  south-east,  probably  through 
Transylvania.  At  first,  they  represented  themselves  as 
Egyptian  pilgrims,  and,  under  that  charactor,  obtained  cod- 
siderable  respect  during  half  a  century  ;  being  favoured  by 
different  potentates  with  passports,  and  letters  of  security. 
Gradually,  however,  they  really  became,  or  were  fancied, 
troublesome,  and  Italy,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germany, 
Bucceseively  attempted  tlieir  expulsion,  in  the  sixteenth  cen> 
tu^."t 

With  the  exception  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  it  is 
believed  that  every  state  in  Europe  attempted  either  their 
expuision  or  extermination  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  dread- 
ful severity  of  the  numerous  laws  and  edicts  promulgated 
against  them,  they  remained  in  every  part  of  Europe,  in 
defiance  of  e^-ery  effort  made  by  tlieir  respective  govern- 
ments to  get  rid  of  their  unwelcome  guests. 
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"  German  writers  say  that  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  wlio 
esteemed  it  a  good  work  to  expatriate  useful  and  profitable 
subjects — Jews,  and  even  Moonsh  families — could  much  less 
be  guilty  of  an  impropriety,  in  layingliands  on  the  mischiev- 
ous progeny  of  Gipsies.  The  edict  for  their  extermination 
was  published  in  the  year  1492.  But,  instead  of  passing  the 
boundaries,  thej  only  slunk  into  hiding  places,  and  shortly 
after  appeared  in  as  great  numbers  as  before.  The  Emperor, 
diaries  V,  persecuted  them  afresh  ;  as  did  Pliilip  II.  Since 
that  time,  tney  nestled  in  again,  and  were  threatened  with 
another  storm,  but  it  blew  over  without  taking  efiFect. 

"  In  France,  Francis  I  passed  an  edict  for  their  expul- 
sion, and  at  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Orleans,  in  1561, 
all  governors  of  cities  received  orders  to  drive  them  out 
with  fire  and  sword.  Nevertheless,  in  process  of  time,  they 
collected  again,  and  encreased  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  1612, 
a  new  order  came  out  for  their  extermination.  In  the  year 
1572,  they  were  compelled  to  retire  from  tlie  territories  of 
Milan  and  Parma  :  and,  at  a  period  somewhat  earlier,  they 
were  chased  beyond  the  Venetian  jurisdiction. 

"  They  were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  in 
Denmark,  as  the  code  of  Danish  law  specifics :  *  The  Tartar 
Gipsies,  who  wander  about  everywhere,  doing  great  damage 
to  the  people,  by  their  lies,  thefts  and  witchcraft,  shall  bo 
taken  into  custody  by  every  magistrate.'  Sweden  was  not 
more  favourable,  having  attacked  them  at  three  different 
times.  A  very  sharp  order  for  their  expulsion  came  out  in 
1662.  The  diet  of  1723  published  a  second  ;  and  that  of 
1727  repeated  the  foregoing,  with  additional  severity. 

"  Tliey  were  excluded  from  tlio  Netherlands,  under  the 
pain  of  death,  by  Charles  V,  and  afterwards,  by  the  United 
States,  in  1582.  But  the  greatest  number  of  sentences  of 
exile  have  been  pronounced  against  them  in  Germany.  Tiie 
beginning  was  made  under  Maximilian  I,  at  the  Augsburg 
Diet,  in  1500  ;  and  the  same  business  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Diet  in  1530, 1544,  1548,  and  1551  ;  and  was  also 
again  enforced,  in  the  improved  police  regulations  of  Frank- 
fort, in  1577."*  Tlie  Germans  entertained  the  notion  that 
the  Gipsies  were  spies  for  the  Turks.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  through,  remain,  or  trade  within  the  Empire.  They 
were  ordered  to  quit  entirely  the  German  domvidoi^^^V^^  ^ 

•  JToyland. 
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certain  day,  and  whoever  injured  them,  after  that  period,  was 
considered  to  hare  committed  no  crime. 

"  But  a  general  extennination  never  did  h^)pen,  for  the 
lav  banishing  them  passed  in  one  state  before  it  vas 
thoujjrht  of  in  the  next,  or  when  a  like  order  had  long  become 
obsolete,  and  sunk  into  oblivion.  These  nndesirable  guests 
were,  therefore,  merely  compelled  to  shift  their  quarters  to 
an  adjoining  state,  where  they  remained  till  the  govemnient 
began  to  clear  tliem  away,  upon  which  the  fugitives  either 
reUred  whence  they  came,  or  went  on  progressively  to  a 
third  place — thus  making  a  continnal  circle."*^ 

That  almost  the  whole  of  Christendom  had  been  so  pro- 
voked by  the  conduct  of  the  Gipsies  as  to  have  attempted 
their  expulsion,  or  rather  their  extermination,  merely  becanse 
they  wore  jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  astrologers,  warlocks, 
witches  and  impoRtors,  is  a  thing  not  for  a  m<Mnent  to  be 
supposed.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  promuleation  of  the  excessively  sanguinary  laws  and 
edicts,  for  the  extermination  of  the  whole  Qipe^  nation  in 
Europe,  must  be  looked  for  in  much  more  serious  crimes 
than  those  mentioned  :  and  that  these  greater  offences  can 
be  no  other  than  theft  and  robberr,  and  living  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  throu^  which  they  travelled, 
at  free  quarters,  or  what  we,  in  Scotland,  call  sorning.t 
But,  on  Uie  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Gipsies 
have  committed  few  murders  on  individuals  ovt  of  tlieir  own 
tribe.  As  far  as  our  authorities  go,  the  general  character 
of  tliese  people  seems  to  have  been  the  same,  wherever  they 
have  made  their  appearance  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and 
the  chief  and  leading  feature  of  that  extraordinary  charac- 
ter appears  to  me  to  have  been,  in  general,  an  hereditary 
propensity  to  theft  and  robbery,  in  men,  women  and  children. 

U)  whatever  country  we  find  the  Gipsies,  their  manners, 
habits,  and  cast  of  features  are  uniformly  the  same.  Their 
occupations  are  in  every  respect  the  same.    They  were,  on 

*  OrallTD4DD. 

t  Dr.  Hard  layt,  Vt  page  78S,  "Onr  orer  ertdaloo*  uiceitor*  valoljr  Im- 
•ginad  that  thOM  Qlpalia  or  BohemlaDB  wsra  ao  many  apiea  for  tlia  Turks ; 
ud  that,  la  order  to  eiplata  Uh  erinMS  whlrii  they  bad  cominitted  In  tlia)r 
own  coontry,  ths;  wer«  oDndemiiail  to  ataal  froni  Bad  rob  Uie  ChrbHalu. " 

[Uring  at  free  quarters  bj  force,  or  muterful  begf^iw,  or  "  aorninfc,"  i* 
Borel;  a  triBiag.  though  troubleMtme,  offence  for  the  original  condition  of 
a  wnadning  tribe,  irhlefa  lias  so  progressed  as,  at  the  present  day,  to  fill 
tone  of  tho  Snt  poaiUoot  in  ScotUnd. — Eo.) 
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the  continent,  horse-dealers,  innkeepers,  workers  in  iron, 
inasicians,  astrologers,  jugglers,  and  fortune-tellers  by  palm- 
istry. They  are  also  accused  of  cheating,  lying,  and  witch- 
craft, and,  in  general,  charged  with  being  thieves  and  rob- 
bers. They  roam  up  and  down  the  country,  without  any 
fixed  habitations,  living  in  tents,  and  hawking  small  trifles 
of  merchandise  for  the  use  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
travel.  The  whole  race  were  great  frequenters  of  fairs. 
They  seldom  formed  matrimonial  alliances  out  of  their  own 
tribe.*  It  will  be  seen,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  tiiat 
the  language  of  the  continental  Gipsies  is  the  same  as  that 
of  those  in  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland.  As  to  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  continental  Gipsies,  they  appear  to 
have  had  none  at  all.  It  is  said  they  were  "  worse  than 
heathens.''  "It  is,  in  reality,"  says  Twiss,  "almost  absurd 
to  talk  of  the  religion  of  this  set  of  people,  whose  moral 
characters  are  so  depraved  as  to  make  it  evident  they  be- 
lieve in  nettling  capable  of  being  a  check  to  their  passions." 
"  Indeed,"  adds  Hoy  land,  "  it  is  asserted  that  no  Gipsy  has 
anj  idea  of  submission  to  any  fixed  profession  of  faith."  It 
appears  to  me  that,  to  secure  to  tliemselves  protection  from 
the  different  governments,  they  only  conformed  outwardly 
to  the  customs  and  religion  of  the  country  in  which  they 
happened  to  reside  at  the  time. 

Cantemir,  according  to  Grellmann,  says  that  the  Gipsies 
are  dispersed  all  over  Moldavia,  where  every  baron  has 
several  families  subject  to  him.  In  Wallachia  and  the 
Sclavonian  countries  they  are  quite  as  numerous.  In  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia  they  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
princely  and  boyardish.  The  former,  according  to  Sulzer, 
amount  to  many  thousands  ;  but  that  is  triflng  in  comparison 
with  the  latter,  as  there  is  not  a  single  Boyard  in  Wallachia 
who  has  not  at  least  three  or  four  of  them  for  slaves  ;  the 
rich  have  pftcn  some  hundreds  under  their  command.!  Grell- 

*  Uoyland. 

f  la  the  narrative  of  the  ScoUiah  Church  Mission  of  Enquiry  to  the 
Jews,  in  1889,  are  to  be  found  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  Gipsies 
of  Wallflchia: 

**  Tbey  are  almost  all  slaves,  bought  and  sold  at  pleasure.  One  was 
lat^y  sold  for  200  piastres,  but  the  general  price  is  500.  Perhaps  £3  is 
the  areraee  price,  and  the  female  Gipsies  arc  sold  much  cheaper.  The  sale 
ia  i^erslly  carried  on  by  private  bargain.  1  he  men  are  the  bf st  roe- 
cfaaniea  in  the  eountry ;  so  that  rnifha  and  masons  are  taYeiL  iracn  \2kiv% 
class.    The  women  are  considered  the  best  cooks,  and  ibetefottt  t^Mdh 
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maun  divides  those  in  Transylrania  into  four  classes :  1st, 
city  Qipsies,  who  are  the  most  civilized  of  all,  and  maintain 
themselvea  by  muBic,  smith-work,  BcUing  old  clothes,  liorae- 
dealing,  Ac. ;  2d.  gold-waahera  ;  3d.  tent  Gipsies  ;  and  4th. 
Egyptian  Gipsies.  These  last  arc  more  lilthy,  and  more 
addicted  to  stealing  th&n  any  of  the  others.  Those  who 
ore  gold-washers,  in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat,  have  no 
intercourse  with  others  of  their  nation  ;  nor  do  they  like  to 
bo  called  Gipsies.  Tliey  sift  gold  sand  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  make  trays  and  troughs,  which  they  sell  in  an  honest 
way.  They  seldom  beg,  and  more  rarely  steal.  Dr.  Clarke 
8a3's  of  the  Wallachian  Gipsies,  that  they  are  not  an  idle 
race;  they  ought  rather  to  be  described  as  a  laborious 
race  ;  and  the  majority  honestly  endeavour  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. 

erery  wedthy  Uataly  baa  a  Gipay  cook.  Tb«Ir  >ppeareiice  ia  siinilar  to 
that  of  the  Uipsiea  in  other  couDtrien;  being  all  dark,  vlth  fine  black  ejM, 
anil  loD^  black  hair.  Tbey  have  a  Ungnai^  peculiar  to  themselvea,  &nd 
thoiwh  thof  BceDi  to  have  no  syatem  of  rrllKion,  yet  are  vary  aaperatitlinii 
In  observing;  lack;  and  unlucky  days,  liiey  are  all  fond  of  music,  both 
Tdcal  and  Inatrummtal.  and  excel  in  it.  I'bcrc  is  a  class  of  them  ralleil  the 
Turkish  Gipiiira,  who  have  pnrcliaaed  their  freedom  rrom  ^Tcrnment:  but 
these  are  few  in  numi  er,  aud  all  from  Tnrtey.  01  these  latter,  there  are 
twelve  families  in  Unlati.  The  men  arc  employed  aa  borse-dualcra,  and  the 
womCD  Id  making  bogs,  sackfl.  and  such  articles.  In  irinter,  thoy  live  in 
tuiTO,  almost  under  ^onnd;  but  in  summer,  they  pitch  their  tents  In  the 
open  air.  for,  though  still  vtthlo  the  bounda  of  the  town,  tliey  would  nut 
live  in  their  winter  houses  during  auminer' 

That  tlieae  Gipiiies  should  be  in  a  state  of  slavery  is.  perhaps,  a  mure 
marked  exception  to  their  race  than  the  Indiaoa  in  Snanisk  America  vera 
to  those  found  in  the  territories  coloniied  by  the  Anvlo-Saxona.  llie  Em- 
presa  Marin  Theresa  could  nuke  nothing  of  the  Gipsies  In  Hungary,  where 
tbey  are  sud  to  be  altuost  aa  little  luohni  after  as  the  wolvps  of  the  forest ; 
BO  Uiat  the  slavery  of  the  Gipsies  in  Wallacliia  must  be  of  a  very  nominnl 
or  mild  nature,  or  Ihe  suhjects  of  it  must  be  far  in  eiceas  of  the  deninnd. 
if  £8  la  the  avemge  price  of  a  good  smith  or  mason,  and  less  for  a  eorA 
female  oook  These  Wallachian  Gipalea  evidently  prefiir  b  master  whcae 
property  they  will  consider  as  their  own,  and  whose  prolcelion  will  relieve 
Ihem  from  the  intprferenco  and  oppression  of  others.  A  slavery  that  is 
ntit  absolnle  or  oppressive  musl^ratify  the  vanity  of  the  owner,  and  be 
easily  borne  by  a  race  that  la  aemi-civllited  and  despiasd  by  others 
around  It. 

HulCe  the  conclusion  of  the  Russbn  war,  the  mauumisslon  of  the  Glpalea 
of  the  I^iucipalities  was  debated  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  something; 
like  thirteen  against  eleven ;  but  I  am  not  swiire  of  its  havlnj;  bt-eii  put  in 
force.  They  are  said  to  have  been  creatly  attached  to  tiio  late  t-ultan — 
calling  hlra  the  "good  father."  for  the  interest  he  took  in  them.  As  spies, 
thej  readered  bit  gvnsrals  efficient  services,  while  coBtanding  with  Uto 
XuaaUaa  oa  tfia  y>anubs.— £0. 
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"Besaarnbia,  all  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Romania 
srarm  with  Gipsies  ;  even  in  Constantinople  they  are  innu- 
merable. In  Romania,  a  large  tract  of  Mount  Hiemus, 
which  they  inhabit,  has  acquired  from  them  tlie  name  of 
Tachenghe  Valien — Gipsy  Mountain.  This  district  extends 
from  the  city  of  Aydos  quite  to  Phillippopolia,  and  contains 
more  Gipsica  than  any  other  province  ia  the  Turbiah 
empire. 

"They  were  nniven>ally  to  be  found  in  Italy,  insomuch 
that  even  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  not  free.  But  they  were 
most  numerous  in  the  dominions  of  the  Chnrch  ;  probably 
because  tiiere  was  the  worst  police,  with  much  superstition. 
By  the  former,  they  were  left  undisturbed  ;  and  tlie  latter 
enticed  them  to  deceive  tlie  ignorant,  as  it  afforded  them  an 
opportanity  of  obtaining  a  plentiful  contribution  by  their 
fortune-telling  and  enchanted  amulets.  There  was  a  general 
law  throughout  Italy,  that  no  Gipfiv  should  remain  more 
than  two  nights  in  any  one  place.  By  this  regulation,  it  ia 
true,  no  place  retained  its  guests  long  ;  but  no  sooner  was 
one  gone  than  another  came  in  Ids  room  :  it  was  a  continual 
circle,  and  quite  as  convenient  to  tliem  as  a  perfect  tolera- 
tion would  nave  been.  Italy  rather  suffered  than  benefited 
by  this  law  ;  as,  by  keeping  those  people  in  constant  motion, 
thoy  would  do  more  mischief  there,  than  in  places  where 
they  were  permitted  to  remain  stationary. 

"In  Poland  and  Lithuania,  as  well  as  in  Courland,  there 
are  an  amazing  number  of  Gipsies.  A  person  may  live  many 
years  in  Upper  Saxony,  or  in  the  districts  of  ifanovcr  and 
Brunswick,  without  seeing  a  single  Gipsy.  When  one 
happens  to  stray  into  a  village  or  town,  he  occasions  aa 
much  disturbance  as  if  the  black  gentleman  with  his  cloven 
foot  appeared ;  he  frightens  children  from  their  play,  and 
draws  tne  attention  of  the  older  people,  till  the  police  get 
hold  of  him,  and  make  him  ajjain  invisible.  In  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Rhine,  a  Gipsy  is  a  very  common  sight. 
Some  years  ago,  there  were  such  numbers  of  them  in  tho 
Duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  that  they  were  seen  lying  about  every- 
where ;  but  the  government  ordered  departments  of  soldiers 
to  drive  them  from  tlicir  holes  and  lurking-places  throughout 
the  country,  and  then  transported  the  congregated  swarm, 
in  the  eaoio  manner  an  they  were  treated  bj  l\\Q  0\^e  ot 
n ».    jg  /Vance,  before  the  Revo\nU6n,  ttvctc  ^ero 
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bnt  few  Gipsies,  for  the  obvious  rcasoii  that  every  Gip^ 
who  could  bo  epprehcDded  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
police."* 

Aa  regards  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  Dr.  Bright  remarks : 
That  the  disposition  of  the  Gitano  is  more  inclined  to  a 
fixed  residence  than  tliat  of  tlie  Gipsy  of  other  r^untrie?,  is 
beyond  doubt.  Tlie  geacrality  are  tiie  settled  inhabitants  of 
considerable  town.=,  and,  although  the  occupations  of  some 
necessarily  lead  them  to  a  more  vagrant  life,  the  proportion 
is  small  who  do  not  consider  some  hovel  in  a  suburb  as  a 
home.  '  Money  is  in  the  city — not  in  the  country,'  is  a  saying 
frequently  in  llieir  months.  In  the  vilest  quarters  of  every 
large  town  of  the  southern  provinces,  there  are  Gitanos  liv- 
ing together,  sometimes  occupying  whole  barriers.  But 
Seville  is,  perhaps,  tlie  spot  in  which  tlie  largest  proportion 
is  found.  Their  principal  occupation  is  the  manulacture 
and  sale  of  articles  of  iron.  Their  quarters  may  always  bo 
traced  by  the  ring  of  tlic  hammer  and  anvil,  and  many  amass 
considerable  wcaltli.  An  inferior  class  have  the  exclusive 
trade  in  second-hand  articles,  which  they  sell  at  the  doors 
of  their  dwcllingi<,  or  at  benches  at  the  entrance  of  towns,  or 
by  the  sides  oi'  frequented  walks.  A  stilt  inferior  order 
wander  about,  mending  pob<,  and  selling  tongs  and  other 
trifling  articles.  In  Cadiz,  they  monopolize  the  trade  of 
butchering,  and  frequently  amass  wealth.  Others,  again, 
exclusively  fill  the  office  of  Matador  of  the  Bull  Plaza,  while 
the  Tercros  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  race.  Others 
are  employed  as  dressers  of  mules  and  asses  ;  some  as  figure- 
dancers,  and  many  as  performers  in  the  theatre.  Some  gaia 
a  livelihood  by  their  musical  taleuts.  Dancing,  singing, 
mnsic  and  for  lime- telling  are  the  only  objects  of  general 
pnrsuit  for  the  females.  Sometimes  tiiey  dance  in  the  infe- 
rior theatres,  and  sing  and  dance  in  the  streets.  Palmistry 
is  one  of  their  most  productive  avocations.  In  Seville,  a 
few  make  and  sell  an  inferior  kind  of  mat.  Besides  these, 
tiiere  is  a  class  of  Gipsies  in  Spain  who  lead  a  vagrant  life 

*  GreHmann. — I  would  suppose  that  these  WTere  edloU  of  the  Frsnch 
wonid  drive  the  (•imiiM  to  edupt  the  coBtume  and  nuuiners  of  the  other 
InhabitAnts.  Id  this  nny  they  trauld  disappear  from  the  public  eje.  The 
officers  I )f  jiiBtice  woold  of  course  direct  their  nttention  W  whst  wonld  be 
aadentnoi  to  be  Gi|<aies— tlinC  is  tented  Gipsies,  or  those  irho  professed  the 
wmya  of  Gipsies,  such  US  torluae  tFllIn;;.  1  have  met  wiih  a  French  Ulpsjr 
io  tAa  aUvetM  of  Sew  York,  enjfHged  aa  a  dcalet  in  Mndy. — Ed. 
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throughout — residing  chiefly  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
and  known  as  mountaineers.  These  rarely  visit  towns,  and 
live  by  fraud  and  pillage.  There  are  also  others  who  wan- 
der about  the  country — such  as  tinkers,  dancers,  singers,  and 
jobl)ers  in  asses  and  mules. 

Bishop  Pocoke,  prior  to  1745,  mentions  having  met  with 
Gii)sies  in  the  northern  part  of  Syria,  where  he  found  them 
in  great  numbers,  passing  for  Mahommedans,  living  in  tents 
or  caravans,  dealing  in  milch  cows,  when  near  towns,  manu- 
facturing coarse  carpets,  and  having  a  much  bettor  cliaracter 
than  their  relations  in  Hungary  or  England.  By  the  census 
of  the  Crimea,  in  1793,  the  population  was  sot  down  at 
157,125,  of  which  8,225  were  Gipsies.  Bishop  Hebcr  states 
that  the  Persian  Gipsies  arc  of  much  better  caste,  and  much 
richer  than  those  of  India,  Russia  or  England.  In  India,  he 
says,  the  Gipsies  are  the  same  tall,  fine-limbed,  bony,  slender 
people,  with  the  same  large,  black,  brilliant  eyes,  lowering 
forehead,  and  long  hair,  curled  at  the  extremities,  which  are 
to  be  met  with  on  a  common  in  England,  llo  mentions,  in 
his  journal  of  travels  through  Bengal,  having  met  with  a 
Gipsy  camp  on  the  Ganges.  The  women  and  children  fol- 
lowed him,  begging,  and  had  no  clothes  on  them,  except  a 
coarse  kind  of  veil,  thrown  back  from  the  shoulders,  and  a 
ragged  cloth,  wrapped  round  their  waists,  like  a  petticoat 
One  of  the  women  was  very  pretty,  and  the  forms  of  all  the 
three  wei*e  such  as  a  sculptor  would  have  been  glad  to  take 
as  his  models. 

Besides  those  in  Europe,  it  is  stated  by  Grellmann  that 
the  Gipsies  arc  also  scattered  over  Asia,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  the  centre  of  Africa.  In  Europe  alone,  he  supposes  (in 
1782),  their  number  will  amount  to  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  tliousand.  So  numerous  did  they  become  in  France, 
that  the  king,  in  1545,  sixteen  years  l)eforc  they  were  ex- 
pelletl  from  that  kingdom,  entertained  an  idea  of  embodying 
four  thousand  of  them,  to  act  as  pioneers  in  taking  Boulogne, 
then  in  possession  of  England.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain, 
at  the  present  day,  how  many  Gipsies  might  bo  even  in  a 
parisli ;  but,  taking  in  the  whole  world,  there  must  be  an 
immense  number  in  existence. 

About  the  time  the  Gipsies  first  appeared  in  Europe,  their 
chiefs,  under  the  titles  of  dukes,  earls,  lords,  counts,  and 
knights  of  Little  Egypt,  rode  up  and  down  the  country  on 
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horseback,  drCBscd  in  fray  apparel,  and  attendecl  by  a  train 
of  ra^ed  and  miscrablo  Joreriors,  haring,  also,  hawks  and 
hounds  in  their  retinue.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  excessive 
Tftnity  of  these  cliiefs  had  induced  them,  in  imitation  of  the 
customs  of  civilized  society,  to  assume  these  high-sounding 
European  titles  of  honour.  I  have  not  observed,  on  record, 
any  lorm  of  government,  laws  or  customs,  liy  whicli  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  tribe,  on  the  Continent,  were  reflated, 
On  these  important  points,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  all  the  au- 
thor, with  the  exception  of  Grellmann,  who  have  written 
on  tho  Gipsies,  are  silent.  Grellmann  says  of  the  Huagarian 
Gipsies :  "  They  still  continnc  the  custom  among  themselves 
of  dignifying  certain  persons,  whom  they  make  heads  over 
them,  and  call  by  the  exalted  Sclavonian  title  of  Waywode. 
Tociioose  their  Waywode,  the  Gipsies  take  the  opportunity, 
when  a  great  number  of  them  are  assembled  in  one  place, 
commonly  in  the  open  field.  The  elected  person  is  lifted  np 
three  times,  amidst  the  loudest  acclamation,  and  confirmed 
in  his  dignity  by  presents.  His  wife  undergoes  the  same 
ceremony.  When  this  solemnity  is  performed,  they  separate 
with  great  conceit,  imagining  themselves  people  of  more 
consequence  than  electors  returning  from  the  choice  of  an 
emperor.  Every  one  who  is  of  a  family  descended  from  a 
former  Waywode  is  eligible  ;  bnt  those  who  are  best 
clothed,  not  very  poor,  of  large  stature,  and  about  the  middle 
age,  have  generally  the  preference.     The  particular  disttn- 

■  guishiog  maik  of  dignify  is  a  large  whip,  hanging  over  the 
Bboulder.  His  outward  deportment,  his  walk  and  air,  also 
plainly  show  his  head  to  be  filled  with  notions  of  authority." 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Waywode  of  the  Gip- 
nes  in  Courland  is  distinguished  from  the  principals  of  the 
hordes  in  other  countries,  being  not  only  much  respected  by 
his  own  people,  but  oven  by  the  Courland  nobility.  He  is 
esteemed  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with  at  entertainments,  and  card  parties,  in  the  first  families, 
where  he  is  always  a  welcome  guest.  His  dreas  is  uncom- 
monly rich,  in  comparison  witli  others  of  itis  tribe  ;  generally 
silk  ill  summer,  and  constantly  velvet  in  winter. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manners  and  ferocious  disposition  of 
the  Germau  Gipsies,  so  late  as  the  year  1726,1  shall  hero 
transcribe  a  few  extracts  from  an  article  published  in  Black* 

waod'a  Magazine,  for  Janoarj,  1818.    T\aa  iatenatiog  arti- 
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de  i9  partly  an  abridged  translation,  or  rather  the  substance, 
of  a  German  work  on  the  Gipsies,  entitled  ^*  A  Circamstan- 
tial  Account  of  the  Famous  Egyptian  Band  of  Thieves,  and 
Robbers,  and  Murdererst  whose  Leaders  were  executed  at 
Giessen,  by  Cord,  aud  Sword,  and  Wheel,  on  the  14th  and 
loth  November,  1726,  Ac."  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  John  Ben- 
jamin Wiesscnburch,  an  assessor  of  the  criminal  tribunal  by 
which  these  malefactors  were  condemned,  and  published  at 
Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1727.  The  translator  of 
this  work  is  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  obligingly  offered  me  the 
use  of  his  '*  scrape"  on  tliis  subject.  The  following  are  the 
details  in  his  own  words . 

^  A  curious  preliminary  dissertation  records  some  facts 
respecting  the  German  Gipsies,  which  are  not  uninteresting. 

**  From  the  authorities  collected  by  Wiessenburch,  it  ap- 
pears that  these  wanderers  first  appeared  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Sigismund.  The  exact  year  has  been 
disputed ;  but  it  is  generally  placed  betwixt  1416  and  1420. 
They  appeared  in  various  bands,  under  chiefs,  to  whom 
they  acknowledged  obedience,  and  who  assumed  the  titles 
of  dukes  and  earls.  These  leaders  originally  affected  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  consequence,  travelling  well  equipped,  and  on^ 
horseback,  and  bringing  hawks  and  hounds  in  their  retinue. 
Like  John  Faw,  'Lord  of  Little  Egypt,'  they  sometimes 
succeeded  in  imposing  uf)on  the  Germans  the  belief  in  their 
very  apocryphal  dignity,  which  they  assumed  during  their 
lives,  and  recorded  upon  their  tombs,  as  appears  from  three 
epitaphs,  quoted  by  l)r.  Wiessenburch.  One  is  in  a  convent 
at  Steinbach,  and  records  that  on  St.  Sebastians'  eve,  1445, 
*died  the  Lord  Pannel,  Duke  of  Little  Egypt,  and  Baron  of 
Ilirschhorn,  in  the  same  land.'  A  monumental  inscription 
at  Bautmer,  records  the  death  of  the  *  Noble  Earl  Peter,  of 
Lesser  Egypt,  in  1453  ;'  and  a  thirds  at  Pferz,  as  late  as 
1498,  announces  the  death  of  the  *  high-born.  Lord  John, 
Earl  of  Little  Egypt,  to  whose  soul  God  be  gracious  and 
merciful.' 

"  In  describing  the  state  of  the  German  Gipsies,  in  1726, 
the  author  whom  we  are  quoting  gives  the  leading  features 
proper  to  those  in  other  countries.  Their  disposition  to 
wandering,  to  idleness,  to  theft,  to  polygamy,  or  rather  pro- 
miscuous licence,  are  all  commemorated ;  nor  are  the  wo- 
men's pretentions  to  fortune-telling,  and  their  *pTQiCtk&  <a£ 
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Btcalinf;  children,  omitted.  Instead  of  travelling  in  vor; 
large  Itiuids,  as  at  tlieir  first  arrival,  they  are  described  as 
forming  small  partict^,  in  which  the  females  are  far  more 
numerou»  than  the  men,  and  which  are  each  under  coumand 
of  a  leader,  chosen  rather  fi-om  reputation  than  by  right  of 
birth.  The  men,  unless  when  engaged  in  robbery  or  theft, 
lead  a  life  of  absolute  idleness,  and  arc  supported  by  what 
tlie  women  can  procure  by  begging,  stealing  or  telling  for- 
tunes. Theee  resourceti  are  so  scanty  that  tiiey  often  suffer 
the  most  severe  extremities  of  hunger  and  cold.  Some  of 
the  Gipsies  executed  at  Gicseen  pretended  that  they  had 
not  eaten  a  morsel  of  bread  for  four  days  before  they  were 
apprehended  ;  yet  aro  the^  so  much  attached  to  freedom, 
and  licence  of  this  wandering  life,  that,  notwithHtanding  its 
miseries,  it  haa  not  only  been  found  impossible  to  reclaim 
the  native  Gipsies,  who  claim  it  by  inheritance,  but  even 
those  who,  not  born  in  that  state,  have  associated  themselves 
with  their  banda,  and  become  so  wedded  to  it,  as  to  prefer 
it  to  all  others.* 

"  As  an  exception,  Wiessenburch  mentions  some  gangs, 
where  the  men,  as  in  Scotland,  exercise  the  profession  of 
travelling  smiths,  or  tinkers,  or  deal  in  pottery,  or  practise 
as  musicians.  Finally,  he  notices  that  in  Hungatr  the 
gangs  assumed  their  names  from  the  countries  which  they 
chiefly  traversed,  as  the  band  of  Upper  Saxony,  of  Branden- 
burg, and  so  forth.  They  resented,  to  extremity,  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  other  Gipsies  to  intrude  on  their  province  ; 
and  such  interference  often  led  to  battles,  in  which  they  shot 
each  otlier  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have  done 
to  dogs.f  By  these  acts  of  cruelty  to  each  other,  they  be- 
came gradually  familiarized  with  blood,  as  well  as  with 
arms,  to  which  another  cause  contributed,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18lh  century. 

"In  former  times,  these  outcasts  were  not  permitted  to 

*  The  nativcB  here  kUaded  towere  cyidentlj- Germwis, married  b)Gt|MV 
vomen,  or  Oermuie  brouifLt  up  from  in&ncy  with  the  Gipaiei,  or  mizM 
Qipdes,  tnhiag-  titer  GenaBDa  in  point  of  appearance. — En. 

\  Thia  i»  the  only  cnntinental  writer,  that  I  am  aware  of,  who  raeD^ona 
tbe  circumatauce  of  tLo  GipBiea  haTlne  districta  to  themBclvos.  froni  whiok 
otherB  of  their  race  were  excluded  Tliia  author  aUo  speaks  o[  the  Gerinaa 
Oipetea  Btealing  children.  John  Bnnjan  admita  the  same  practice  iu  Eng- 
Jand,  when  bacomparea  his  feelinga,  aa  a  sinner,  to  Uioea  of  a  child  cnrriM 
affl-rOfymlot.     iI«fivMUisGli»7iMnuHsnditIi>itUap«aUce._ED. 
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bear  arms  in  the  service  of  any  Christian  power,  bnt  the 
long  wars  of  Louis  XIV  had  abolished  this  point  of  deli- 
cacy ;  and  botli  in  the  French  army,  and  those  of  the  con- 
federates, the  stoutest  and  boldest  of  the  Gipsies  were 
occasionally  enlisted,  by  choice  or  compulsion.  These  men 
generally  tired  soon  of  the  rigour  of  military  discipline,  and 
escaping  from  their  regiments^  on  the  first  opportunity,  went 
back  to  their  forests,  with  some  knowledge  of  arms,  and 
liabits  bolder  and  more  ferocious  tiian  those  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Such  deserters  soon  become  leaders  among  the 
tribes,  whose  enterprises  became,  in  proportion,  more  auda- 
cious and  desperate. 

^  In  Germany,  as  in  most  other  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
severe  laws  had  been  directed  against  this  vagabond  people, 
and  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  had  not  l)een  behind-hand  in 
Boch  denunciations.  They  were,  on  their  arrest,  branded 
as  vagabonds,  punished  with  stripes,  and  banished  from  the 
circle  ;  and,  in  case  of  their  return,  were  put  to  death  with- 
out mercy.  These  measures  only  served  to  make  them  des- 
perate. Their  bands  became  more  strong  and  more  open 
in  their  depredations.  Tiiey  often  marched  as  strong  as 
fifty  or  a  hundred  armed  men  ;  bade  defiance  to  the  ordi- 
nary police,  and  plundered  the  villages  in  o|)en  day ; 
wounded  and  slew  the  peasants,  who  endeavoured  to  pro- 
tect their  property ;  and  skirmished,  in  some  instances  suc- 
cessfully, with  parties  of  soldiers  and  militia,  dispatched 
against  them.  Their  chiefs,  on  these  occasions,  were  John 
La  Fortune,  a  determined  villain,  otherwise  named  Ilcm- 
perla  ;  anotlier  called  tiie  Great' Gallant  ;  his  brother, 
Antony  Alexander,  called  the  Little  Gallant ;  and  others, 
entitled  Lorries,  Lampert,  Gabriel,  &c.  Their  ferocity 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  instances  : 

**  On  the  10th  October,  1724,  a  land-lieutenant,  or  officer 
of  police,  named  Emerander,  set  off  with  two  assistants  to 
disperse  a  band  of  Gipsies  who  had  appeared  near  Hirzen- 
hayn,  in  the  territory  of  Stolbcrg.  He  seized  on  two  or 
three  stragglers  whom  lie  found  in  the  village,  and  whom, 
females  as  well  as  males,  he  seems  to  have  treated  with 
much  severity.  Some,  however,  escaped  to  a  large  band 
which  lay  in  an  adjacent  forest^  who,  under  command  of  t!;ie 
Great  Gallant,  Hemperla,  Antony  Alexander,  and  others, 
immediately /w^'  ibemsclyoa  in  motion  to  rescue  \\\i^\£  ^m- 

4* 
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nice,  and  avenge  them^elTes  of  Emerander.  The  land- 
lieutenant  had  the  courage  to  ride  ont  to  meet  them,  irith 
his  two  nttcndantfi,  at  t)ie  passage  of  a  bridge,  where  he 
fired  his  pistol  nt  the  advancing  gang,  and  called  out 
'  charge,'  aa  if  he  hod  been  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  caTalrr. 
The  Gipsies,  however,  aware,  from  tlio  report  of  the  fiigi- 
tires,  how  weakly  the  oflGccr  was  accompanied,  continued  to 
advance  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  ten  or  twelve,  drop- 
ping each  on  one  knee,  gave  fire  on  Emerander,  who  was 
then  obliged  to  turn  his  horse  and  ride  off,  leaving  his  two 
assistants  to  the  merc^  of  the  banditti.  One  of  these  men, 
called  Hcmpel,  was  instantly  beaten  down,  and  suffered, 
especially  nt  the  hands  of  the  Gipsy  women,  much  cruel 
and  abominable  ontrago.  After  stripping  him  of  every  rag 
of  his  clothes,  they  were  about  to  murder  the  wretch  out- 
right ;  but  at  the  earnest  instance  of  the  landlord  of  the 
inn,  they  contented  themselves  with  beating  him  dreadfully, 
and  imposing  on  him  an  oath  tliat  he  never  more  would  pei^ 
secuto  any  Gipsy,  or  save  any^esAwwin,  (dealer  in  human 
flesh,)  for  so  they  called  the  officers  of  justice  or  police.* 

"The  other  assistant  of  Emerander  made  his  escape. 
But  the  principal  was  not  so  fortunate.  When  the  Gipsies 
had  wrought  their  wicked  pleasure  on  Hempel,  they  com- 
pelled the  landlord  of  the  little  inn  to  bring  them  a  flagon 
of  brandy,  in  which  they  mingled  a  charge  of  gunpowder 
and  three  pinches  of  salt ;  and  each,  partaking  of  this  sin- 

fular  beverage,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  stand 
7  each  other  until  they  had  cut  thongs,  as  they  expressed 
iC  out  of  the  fieshman's  hide.  The  Great  Gallant  at  the 
same  time  distributed  to  them,  ont  of  a  little  box,  billets, 
which  each  was  directed  to  swallow,  and  which  wei-e  sup- 
posed to  render  them  invulnerable. 

"Thus  inflamed  and  encouraged,  the  whole  route,  amount- 
ing -to  fifty  well  armed  men,  brides  women  armed  with 
clubs  and  axes,  set  off  with  horrid  screams  to  a  neighbour- 

*  Qrcat  tllowBDM  ought  to  b«  made  for  the  ooDdact  of  UuM  Olp^M. 
—    ..  .i_  i._    J  Oipaj,  in  many  pi"""   "'  " '"  ""' 

'  wtlltheinhabitaata 

lie  baa  tbereforv  U 

apeakiap  of  tliB  Gij 

count.     The  Gipsies 

9  Jure  bten  vary  crueUy  Cmted,  la  the  first  pUc«,  by  tlie  antliOT- 
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ing  hamlet,  called  Glazhutte,  in  which  the  object  of  their 
resentment  sought  refuge.  They  took  military  possession 
of  the  streets,  posting  sentinels  to  prevent  interruption  or 
attack  from  the  alarmed  inhabitants.  Their  leadei's  then 
presented  themselves  before  the  inn,  and  demanded  that 
Emerander  should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  When  the  inn- 
keeper endeavoured  to  elude  their  demand,  tliey  forced  their 
way  into  the  house,  and  finding  the  unhappv  object  of  pur- 
suit concealed  in  a  garret,  Hemperla  and  others  fired  their 
muskets  at  him,  then  tore  his  ck)thes  from  his  body,  and  pre- 
cipitated him  down  the  staircase,  where  ho  was  dispatcned 
with  many  wounds. 

**  Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  began  to  take 
to  arms ;  and  one  of  them  attempted  to  ring  the  alarm-bell, 
but  was  prevented  by  an  armed  Gipsy,  stationed  for  that 
purpose.  At  length  their  bloody  work  being  ended,  the 
Oif^ies  assembled  and  retreated  out  of  the  town,  with  shouts 
of  triumph,  exclaiming  that  the  fleshman  was  slain,  display- 
ing their  spoils  and  hands  stained  widi  blood,  and  headed 
by  the  Great  Gallant,  riding  on  the  horse  of  the  murdered 
oflicer. 

''  I  sliall  select  from  the  volume  another  instance  of  this 
people's  cruelty  still  more  detestable,  since  even  vengeance 
or  hostility  could  not  bd  alleged  for  its  stimulating  cause,  as 
in  the  foregoing  narrative.  A  country  clergyman,  named 
Heinsius,  tlie  pastor  of  a  village  called  Dorsdorff,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  accounted  a  man  of  some  wealth,  was 
the  Rubject  of  this  tragedy. 

^  Hemperla,  already  mentioned,  with  a  band  of  ten  Gipsies, 
and  a  villain  named  Essper  George,  who  had  joined  himself 
with  them,  though  not  of  their  nation  by  birth,  beset  the 
house  of  the  unfortunate  minister,  with  a  resolution  to  break 
in  and  possess  themselves  of  his  money  ;  and  if  interrupted 
by  the  peasants,  to  fire  upon  them,  and  repel  force  by  force. 
With  this  desperate  intention,  they  surrounded  the  parson- 
age-house at  midnight ;  and  their  leader,  Hemperla,  having 
cut  a  hole  through  the  cover  of  the  sink  or  gutter,  endeavoured 
to  creep  into  the  house  through  that  passage,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  lighted  torch  made  of  straw.  The  daughter  of  tho 
parson  chanced,  however,  to  be  up,  and  in  the  kitchen,  at 
this  late  hour,  by  which  fortunate  circumstance  she  escaped 
the  fato  of  ber  father  and  mother.    Wlion  tiie  OV^"]  ^"^ 
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there  vas  a  person  in  the  kitchen,  he  drew  himself  back  ont 
of  the  gutter,  and  ordered  his  gang  to  force  the  door,  re- 
garding the  noise  which  accompanied  tliia  violence  as  little 
as  if  the  place  had  been  situated  in  a  wilderness,  instead  of 
a  popnlouB  hamlet.  Others  of  the  gang  were  posted  at  tiie 
windows  of  the  house,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inmates. 
Nevertheless,  the  young  woman,  already  mentioned,  let  her- 
self down  from  a  window  which  had  escaped  tboir  nqtice^ 
and  ran  to  seek  assistaneo  for  her  parents. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  the  Gipsies  had  bnrst  open  the  ont- 
ward  door  of  the  house,  with  a  beam  of  wood  which  chanced 
to  be  lyinfF  in  the  court-yard.  They  next  forced  the  door 
of  the  sitting  apartment,  and  were  met  by  the  poor  clergy- 
man, who  prayed  them  at  least  to  spare  his  life  and  that  of 
his  wife.  But  he  spoke  to  men  who  know  no  mercy ;  Hemp- 
erla  struck  him  on  the  breast  with  a  torch  ;  and  receiving 
the  blow  as  a  signal  for  death,  the  poor  man  staggered  back 
to  the  table,  ana  sinking  in  a  chair,  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  expected  the  mortal  blow.  In  this  posture 
Hemperla  shot  Iiim  dead  with  a  pistol.  The  wife  of  the 
clergyman  endeavoured  to  fly,  on  witiicssine  the  murder  of 
her  nusband,  but  was  dragg^  back,  and  slain  by  a  pistol- 
shot,  firod  either  by  Essper  George,  or  by  a  Gipsy  called 
Christian.  By  a  crime  so  dreadful  those  murderers  only 
gained  four  silver  cups,  fourteen  silver  spoons,  some  trifling 
articles  of  apparel,  and  about  twenty-two  florins  in  money. 
They  might  have  made  more  important  booty,  but  the  sen- 
tinel, whom  they  left  on  the  outside,  now  intimated  to  Uiem 
that  the  hamlet  was  alarmed,  and  that  it  was  time  to  retire, 
which  they  did  accordingly,  nndisturbed  and  in  safety. 

"  The  Gipsies  committed  many  enormities  similar  to  those 
above  detailed,  and  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  audacity  as 
even  to  threaten  the  person  of  the  Landgrave  himself ;  an 
enormity  at  which  Dr.  Wiesscnburch,  who  never  introduoea 
tlie  name  or  titles  of  that  prince  without  printing  them  in 
letters  of  at  least  an  inch  long,  expresses  becoming  horror. 
This  was  too  much  to  be  endured.  Strong  detachments  of 
troops  and  militia  scoured  the  country  in  different  directions, 
^nd  searched  the  woods  and  caverns  which  served  the  ban- 
ditti for  places  of  potroat.  These  raoasurca  were  for  some 
timg  attended  with  little  efi'ect.  The  Gipsies  had  the  advan- 
^ges  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  coontry,  and  excellent 
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intelligence.  They  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  officers  detached 
agaiiu^t  them,  and,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  even  engaged 
them  with  advantage.  And  when  some  females,  unable  to 
follow  the  retreat  of  the  men,  were  made  prisoners  on  such 
an  occasion,  the  leaders  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  the 
authorities  at  Giessen  that  if  their  women  were  not  set  at 
liberty,  they  would  murder  and  rob  on  the  high  roads,  and 
plunder  and  bum  the  country.  This  state  of  warfare  lasted 
from  1718  until  1726,  during  which  period  the  subjects  of 
the  Landgrave  suffered  the  utmost  hardships,  as  no  man  was 
secure  against  nocturnal  surprise  of  his  property  and  person. 

"*  At  length,  in  the  end  of  1725,  a  heavy  and  continued 
storm  of  snow  compelled  the  Gipsy  hordes  to  abandon  tlie 
woods  which  liad  long  served  them  as  a  refuge,  and  to  ap- 
proach more  near  to  die  dwellings  of  men.  As  their  move- 
ments could  be  traced  and  observed,  the  land-lieutenant, 
Krocker,  who  had  been  an  assistant  to  the  murdered  Einer^ 
ander,  received  intelli^ce  of  a  band  of  Gipsies  having 
appeared  in  the  distnct  of  Sohnsassenheim,  at  a  village 
called  Fauerbach.  Being  aided  by  a  party  of  soldiers  and 
volunteers,  he  had  the  luck  to  secure  the  whole  gang,  being 
twelve  men  and  women.  Among  these  was  t!io  notorious 
Hemperla,  who  was  dragged  by  the  heels  from  an  oven  in 
which  ho  was  attempting  to  conceal  himself.  Others  were 
taken  in  the  same  maimer,  and  imprisoned  at  Giessen,  with 
a  view  to  their  trial. 

"  Numerous  acts  of  theft,  and  robbery,  and  murder  were 
laid  to  the  charge  of  these  unfortunate  wretches ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  laws  of  the  empire,  they  were  inter- 
rogated under  torture.  They  were  first  tormented  by  means 
of  thumb-screws,  which  they  did  not  seem  greatly  to  regard  ; 
the  Spanish  boots,  or  *  leg-vices,'  were  next  applied,  and 
seldom  failed  to  extort  confession.  Hemperla  alone  set 
both  means  at  defiance,  which  induced  the  judges  to  believe 
he  was  possessed  of  some  spell  against  these  agonies. 
Having  in  vain  searched  his  body  for  the  supposed  charm, 
they  caused  his  hair  to  be  cut  off ;  on  which  he  himself  ob- 
served that,  had  they  not  done  so,  he  could  have  stood  the 
torture  for  some  time  longer.  As  it  was,  his  resolution  gave 
way,  and  ho  made,  und/^r  the  second  application  of  the  Span- 
ish boots,  a  full  confession,  not  only  of  the  murders  of  which 
he  WM  ticcaaed,  hat  o£  varioua  other  crimes.    ^\i\\^  \v<^  ^^ 
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in  tliis  agony,  the  judges  had  tho  cmeltj  to  introduce  his 
mother,  a  noted  Gipay  woman,  called  the  crone,  into  the  tor- 
tare-chamber  ;  who  Bhrickcd  fearfully,  and  tore  her  face  with 
her  nails,  on  perceiving  the  condition  of  her  eon,  and  Btill 
more  on  hearing  him  acknowledge  his  guilt. 

"  Evidence  of  the  guilt  of  tlie  other  prisoners  was  also 
obtained  from  their  confessions,  with  or  without  torture, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses  examined  by  the  fiscal. 
Sentence  was  finally  passed  on  them,  condemning  four  Gip- 
sies, among  whom  were  Hemporia  and  the  Little  Gallant,  to 
be  broken  on  the  wheel,  nine  others  to  be  hanged,  and  thir- 
teen, of  whom  the  greater  part  were  women,  to  bo  beheaded, 
flliey  underwent  tlieir  doom  with  great  firmness,  upon  the 
14th  and  15th  November,  1726. 

"  The  volume  contains somo  rude  prints,  repre- 
senting the  murders  committed  by  tlio  Gipsies,  and  the  man- 
ner of  tlieir  execution.  There  arc  also  two  prints  repre- 
senting the  portraits  of  tiie  principal  criminals,  in  which, 
though  tlie  execution  bo  indifferent,  the  Gipsy  features  may 
be  clearly  traced." 

Leaving  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  continental 
Gipsies,  wo  may  take  the  following  as  illustrative  of  one  of 
its  brighter  aspects.  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
Baron  Trenck,  it  would  appear  that  Germany  was  still  in- 
fested with  prodigiously  lorgo  bands  of  Gipsies.  In  a 
forest  near  Ginnen,  to  which  he  had  fled,  to  conceal  himself 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  persecutors,  the  Boron  says  :  "  Here 
we  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  Gipsies,  (or  rather  banditti,) 
aiDoanting  to  fonr  hundred  men,  who  dragged  me  to  their 
camp.  They  were  mostly  French  and  Prussian  deserters, 
and,  thinking  me  their  equal,  would  force  me  to  become  one 
of  their  band.  But  venturing  to  tell  my  story  to  their 
leader,  he  presented  me  with  a  crown,  gave  us  a  small  por- 
tion of  bread  and  meat,  and  sulTcred  us  to  depart  in  peace, 
after  having  been  four-and- twenty  hours  in  tlieir  company.''* 

I  shall  conclude  the  notices  of  the  continental  Gipsies  by 
some  extracts  from  an  article  published  in  a  French  poriodicat 
work,  for  September,  1802,  on  the  Gipsies  of  the  Pyrenees  ; 
who  resemble,  in  many  points,  the  inferior  class  of  our 
Scottish  llnklere,  about  the  beginning  of  the  French  war, 
aiore,  perhaps  than  tliose  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
*£Jlb  of  Baron  Iranol;,  tranaUtod  by  ThomniHiAeTtA,  YoL  L,  ^tqjt  IM. 
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"There  exists,  in  the  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
a  people  distinct  from  tlie  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  of  a  foreign 
origin,  and  without  any  settled  habits.  It  seems  to  have 
fixed  \i%  residence  there  for  a  considerable  time.  It  changes 
its  situation,  maltiplies  there,  and  never  connects  itself  by 
marriage  with  the  other  inhabitants.  This  people  are  called 
Gitanos,  a  Spanish  word  which  signifies  Egyptians.  There 
are  many  Gitanos  in  Catalonia,  who  have  similar  habits  to 
the  above-mentioned,  but  who  arc  very  strictly  watched. 
They  have  all  the  vices  of  those  Egyptians,  or  Bohemians, 
who  formerly  used  to  wander  over  the  world,  telling  for- 
tunes, and  living  at  the  expense  of  superstition  and  credulity. 
These  Gitanos,  less  idle  and  less  wanderers  than  their  prede- 
cessors, are  afraid  of  publicly  professing  the  art  of  fortune- 
tellers ;  but  their  manner  of  life  is  scarcely  different. 

*'  They  scatter  themselves  among  villages,  and  lonesome 
farms,  where  they  steal  fruit,  poultry,  and  often  even  cattle  ; 
in  short,  eveirthing  that  is  portable.  They  are  almost  al- 
ways abroad,  mcessantlv  watching  an  opportunity  to  practise 
their  thievery ;  they  hide  themselves  with  much  dexterity 
from  the  search  of  the  police.  Their  women,  in  particular, 
have  an  uncommon  dexterity  in  pilfering.  When  they  enter 
a  shop,  they  are  watched  with  the  utmost  care  ;  but  with 
every  precaution  they  are  not  free  from  their  rapines.  They 
excel,  above  all,  in  hiding  the  pieces  of  silver  which  are 
given  in  exchange  for  gold,  which  they  never  fail  to  oflFer  in 
payment,  and  they  arc  so  well  hidden  that  they  are  often 
obliged  to  be  undressed  before  restitution  can  be  obtained. 

**  The  Gitanos  affect,  externally,  a  great  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  and  if  one  was  to  judge  from  the  number 
of  reliques  they  carry  about  with  them,  one  would  believe 
them  exceedingly  devout ;  but  all  who  have  well  observed 
them  assure  us  they  areas  ignorant  as  hypocritical,  and  that 
they  practise  secretly  a  religion  of  their  own.  It  is  not  rare 
to  &ee  their  women,  who  have  been  lately  brought  to  bed, 
have  their  children  baptized  several  times,  in  different  places, 
in  order  to  obtain  money  from  persons  at  their  ease,  whom 
they  choose  for  godfathers.  Everything  announces  among 
them  that  moral  degradation  which  must  necessarily  attach 
to  a  miserable,  insulated  caste,  as  strangers  to  society,  which 
only  suffers  it  through  an  excess  of  contempt. 

*'  The  CAtsmoB  are  disgustingly  filthy,  and  ^TXtf^\.  ^  ^^ 
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Tered  with  raga.  They  have  neither  tables,  chairs,  nor  beds, 
but  sit  and  eat  on  the  groand.  They  are  crowded  in  hnts, 
pell-mell,  in  straw ;  and  their  neglect  of  the  decorum  of  so- 
ciety, BO  dangerous  to  morals,  must  hare  the  most  melancholy 
consequences  on  wretched  vagabonds,  abandoned  to  them- 
selves. They  consequently  are  accused  of  giving  themselves 
up  to  every  disorder  of  the  most  infamous  debauehery,  and 
to  respect  neither  the  ties  of  blood  nor  the  protecting  laws 
of  tlie  virtues  of  families. 

"  They  feed  on  rotten  poultry  and  fish,  dogs  and  stinking 
cats,  which  they  seek  for  with  avidity ;  and  when  this  re- 
source fails  them,  they  live  on  the  entrails  of  animals,  or 
other  aliments  of  the  lowest  price.  They  leave  their  meat 
but  a  very  few  minutes  on  the  fire,  and  the  place  where  they 
cook  it  exhales  an  infectious  smell. 

"  They  speak  the  Catalonian  dialect,  but  they  have,  be- 
sides, a  language  to  themselves,  unintelligible  to  the  natives 
of  the  country,  from  whom  they  are  very  careful  to  hide  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

"The  Gitaoos  are  tanned  like  the  mnlattocs,  of  a  size 
above  mediocrity,  well  formed,  active,  robust,  supporting  all 
the  changes  of  seasons,  and  sleeping  in  the  open  fields,  when- 
ever their  interest  requires  it.  Their  features  are  iiregiilar. 
and  show  them  to  belong  to  a  transplanted  race.  They 
have  the  mouth  very  wide,  thick  lips,  and  high  clieek-bones. 

"  As  the  distruBt  they  inspire  causes  them  to  be  carefully 
watched,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  them  to  live  by  steal- 
ing :  they  then  have  recourse  to  industry,  und  a  trifling  trade, 
which  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  to  them  ;  they  show 
animals,  and  attend  the  fairs  and  markets,  to  sell  or  exchange 
mules  and  asses,  which  they  know  how  to  procure  at  a  cheap 
rate.  They  are  commonly  cast-off  animals,  which  they  have 
the  art  to  dress  up,  and  they  are  satisfied,  in  appearance, 
with  a  moderate  profit,  which,  however,  is  always  more  than 
is  supposed,  because  they  feed  these  animals  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmers.  They  ramble  all  night,  in  order  to  steal 
fodder ;  and  whatever  precautions  may  have  been  taken 
against  them,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  always  gnarded  against 
their  address. 

"  Happily  tiie   Qitanos   arc  not  murderers.     It  would, 

without  doubt,  be  important  to  examine  if  it  is  to  the  natural 

goodaeaa  of  their  disposition,  to  their  trosabtj,  «od  tji«  few 
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wants  they  feel  in  their  state  of  half  savage,  that  is  to  be 
attributed  the  sentiment  that  repels  them  from  great  crimes, 
or  if  this  disposition  arises  from  their  habitual  state  of  alarm, 
or  from  that  want  of  courage  which  must  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  infamy  in  which  they  are  plunged.* 

•  AnndU  de  StatuHque,  No' HI,  pagt  81^7.— What  the  writer  of  this 
article  says  of  the  aversion  which  the  Qipaies  hare  to  the  shedding  ctf 
human  blood,  not  of  their  own /ia/«mt/y,  appears  to  have  been  universal 
anionic  the  tribe ;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to  have  had  little  or 
no  hesitation  in  putting  to  death  ihote  of  their  own  tribe.  This  writer  also 
says,  that  the  Gipsies  of  the  Pyrenees  have  a  religion  of  their  own,  which 
they  practise  $earetlff,  without  mentioning  what  this  secret  religion  is.  It 
n  probable  that  his  remark  is  appUeable  to  the  sacrifice  of  horiesy  at  dea- 
cribed  in  diapter  TiiL 


CHAPTER  II. 


ENGLISH  GIPSIES. 


The  first  arrival  of  the  Gipsies  in  England  appeal's  to 
have  been  about  the  year  1512  *  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  quite  certain.  It  is  probable  they  may  have  arrived 
there  at  an  earlier  period.  Tlic  author  from  which  the 
fact  is  derived  published  his  work  in  1612,  and  states,  gen- 
erally, that  "  this  kind  of  people,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  began  to  gather  an  head,  about  the  southern  parts. 
And  this,  I  am  informed  and  can  gather,  was  their  begin- 
ning :  Certain  Egyptians,  banished  their  country,  (belike 
not  for  their  good  condition,)  arrived  here  in  England ; 
who,  for  quaint  tricks  and  devices,  not  known  here  at  that 
time  among  us,  were  esteemed,  and  held  in  great  admira- 
tion ;  insomuch  that  many  of  our  English  loiterers  joined 
with  them,  and  in  time  learned  their  crafty  cozening. 
.  "The  speech  which  they  used  was  the  right  Egyptian 
language,  with  whom  our  Englishmen  conversing  at  least 
learned  their  language.  These  people,  continuing  about 
the  country,  and  practising  their  cozening  art,  purchased 
themselves  great  credit  among  the  country  people,  and  got 
much  by  palmistry  and  telling  of  fortunes ;  insomuch  that 
they  pitifully  cozened  poor  country  girls  both  of  money, 
silver  spoons,  and  the  best  of  their  apparel,  or  any  goods 
they  could  makc."t 

From  this  author  it  is  collected  they  had  a  leader  of  the 
name  of  Giles  Hather,  who  was  termed  their  king ;  and  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Calot  was  called  queen.  These, 
riding  through  the  country  on  horseback,  and  in  strange 
attire,  had  a  pretty  train  after  them.:( 

•  Hoyland. 
/  A  quarto  work  by  S.  R.,  publUhed  to  detect  and  expose  the  art  of 
JaggliDgBad  ic^gferdemain,  in  1612.  \  ILo^\bxiL 

(90) 
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It  appears,  from  this  account,  that  the  Gipsies  had  been 
observed  on  the  continent  about  a  hundred  years  before 
thev  visited  England.  According  to  Dr.  Bright,  they 
seemed  to  have  roamed  up  and  down  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rojic,  without  molestation,  for  about  half  a  century,  before 
iheir  ti*ue  character  was  perfectly  known.  If  1512  was 
really  the  year  in  wliich  these  people  first  set  foot  in  Eng- 
land, it  would  seem  that  the  English  government  had  not 
been  so  easily  nor  so  long  imposed  on  as  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  authorities  of  Europe  generally.  For  we 
find  that,  within  about  the  space  of  ten  years  from  this 
period,  they  are,  by  the  10th  chapter  of  the  22d  Henry 
VlII,  denominated  ''an  outTandisn  people,  calling  them- 
selves Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandise, 
who  have  come  into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  shire  to 
shire,  and  place  to  place,  in  great  company  ;  and  used  great 
subtlety  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people — bearing 
them  in  hand  that  thejr,  by  palmistry,  could  tell  men's  and 
women's  fortunes ;  ana  so,  many  times,  by  craft  and  subtlety, 
have  deceived  the  people  foi  their  money ;  and  also  have 
committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies."  As  far 
back  as  the  year  1549,  they  had  become  very  troublesome 
in  England,  for,  on  the  22d  June  of  that  year,  according  to 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  "  there  was  privy 
search  made  through  all  Sussex  for  all  vagabonds,  Gipsies, 
conspirators,  prophesiers,  players,  and  such  like." 

The  Gipsies  in  England  still  continued  to  commit  num- 
berless thefts  and  robberies,  in  defiance  of  *thc  existing 
statutes ;  so  that  each  succeeding  law  enacted  against  them 
became  severer  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  27th  Henry  VlII :  "  Whereas, 
certain  outlandish  people,  who  do  not  profess  any  craft  or 
trade  whereby  to  maintain  themselves,  but  go  about  in 
great  numbers,  from  place  to  place,  using  insidious  means  to 
impose  on  his  majesty's  subjects,  making  them  believe  that 
they  understand  the  art  of  foretelling  to  men  and  women 
their  good  and  evil  fortunes,  by  looking  in  their  hands, 
whereby  they  frequently  defraud  people  of  their  money ; 
likewise  are  guilty  of  thefts  and  highw^ay  robberies :  It  is 
hereby  ordered  that  the  said  vagrants,  commonly  called 
Egyptians,  in  case  as  thieves  and  rascals  ....  and  on  the 
importati^xi  of  any  Buch  Egyptians^  he,  the  \isvpOT\ftT^  ^!mJ\ 
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fotfeit  forty  poiindfi  for  overy  trcs^ss."  So  mncli  bad  the 
conduct  of  tiic  Gipi'ics  exasperated  the  government  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  it  was  enacted,  during  her  reign,  that  "If 
any  person,  bcini^  fourteen  years,  whether  natural  born  sub- 
ject or  atronprer,  who  had  been  seen  in  tlie  feliowRliip  of  snc^. 
persons,  or  disguised  like  them,  and  remain  with  them  one 
month  at  once,  or  at  several  timep,  it  should  be  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy."*  It  would  thus  appear  that,  when 
the  Gipsies  first  arrived  in  England,  they  had  not  kept 
tlieir  langua^  a  secret,  as  is  now  the  case  ;  for  some  of  toe 
EnglisliRicn  of  that  period  had  acquired  it  by  a^ociating 
with  thom.f 

In  carryiug  out  tlie  foregoing  extraordinary  enactments, 
the  public  was  at  the  expense  of  exporting  the  Gipsies  to 
the  continent ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  great 
numbers  of  these  unhappy  people  were  executed  under  these 
sanguinary  laws.  A  few  years  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  thirteen  Gipsies  were  executed  "  at  one  Suffolk 
assize."  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  instance  of  in- 
flicting the  penalty  of  death  on  these  unfortunate  people  in 
England,  merely  because  tliey  were  Gipsies. t  But  although 
these  laws  of  blood  are  now  repealed,  the  English  Gipsies 
ore  liable,  at  the  present  day,  to  he  proceeded  against  under 
the  Vagrant  Act ;  as  these  statutes  declare  all  those  per- 
sons "  pretending  to  be  Gipsies,  or  wandering  in  the  habit 
and  form  of  Egyptians,  shall  be  deemed  rogues  and  vagar 
bonds." 

In  the  rei^  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  it  waa  thought  England 
contained  above  10,000  Gipsies  ;  and  Mr.  Hoyland,  in  hia 
historical  survey  of  these  people,  supposes  that  there  are 
18,000  of  tlio  race  in  Britain  at  the  present  day,  A  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  it  is  reported,  stated,  in  tlie  Homo  of 
Commons,  that  there  were  not  less  than  36,000  Gipsies  in 
Great  Britain.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  statement 
of  tlie  latter  will  be  nearest  the  truth  ;  as  I  am  convinced 
that  the  greater  part  -of  all  those  persons  who  traverse  EJnjp- 
land  with  earthenware, in  carts  and  waggons,  are  a  superior 
close  of  Gipsies.     Indeed,  a  Scottish  Gipsy  informed  me^ 

•  English  acts  of  Parliuneat 
f  This  does  not  nppcnr  lo  be  necessarily  (he  case.    Tliese  EnglishmeB 
mm^bare  married  liip»«%,  bvcmne  Qipaiat  by  adcfiUoD,  and  ao   iMmad 
th»  laagatga,  m  happeat  at  tbe  prcMnt  da;.— £«.         \  Bo^Wnd. 
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that  almost  all  those  people  arc  actually  Gipsies.  Now  Mr. 
Hojland  takes  none  of  these  potters  into  his  account,  wlien 
he  estimates  the  Gipsy  ])opulation  at  only  18,000  souls. 
Besides,  Gipsies  have  informed  roe  that  Ireland  contains  a 
great  many  of  the  tribe  ;  many  of  whom  are  now  finding 
their  way  into  Scotland.* 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Gipsies  live  more  apart  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  reside  more  in  tents,  and  exhibit  a  great  deal 
more  of  their  pristine  manners,  than  their  brethren  do  in 

Scotland.t 

The  English  Gipsies  also  travel  in  Scotland,  with  earthen- 
ware in  cart9  and  waggons.  A  body  of  them,  to  the  num- 
ber of  six  tents,  with  sixteen  horses,  encamped,  on  one  occa- 
sion, on  the  farm  of  Kingledoors,  near  the  source  of  the 
Tweed.  They  remained  on  the  ground  from  Saturday  night 
till  about  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  before  they 
struck  their  tents  and  waggons. 

At  St  Boswcll's  fair  I  once  inspected  a  horde  of  English 
Gipsies,  encamped  at  the  side  of  a  hedge,  on  tlie  Jedburgh 
road  as  it  enters  St.  Boswell's  Green.  Their  name  was 
Blewett,  from  the  neighl)ourhood  of  Darlington.  The  chief 
possessed  two  tents,  two  large  carts  laden  with  earthenware, 
loor  horses  and  mules,  and  five  large  dogs.  He  wa^;  attended 
by  two  old  females  and  ten  young  children.  One  of  the 
women  was  the  mother  of  fourteen,  and  the  other  the 
mother  of  fifteen,  children.  This  chief  and  the  two  females 
were  the  most  swarthy  and  bar])arou3  looking  people  I  ever 
saw.    They  had,  however,  two  beautiful  children  with  them, 

*  The  number  of  tho  British  Gipsies  mentioned  here  is  greatly  ander- 
stated.    ^e  Disouiaition  on  the  Gipsies. — Ed. 

f  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  Gipsy  life  more  in  accordance  with  the 
^neral  idea  that  the  Gipsy  is  lilce  Cain — a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — than  in  England ;  for  there,  the  coycred  cart  and  the  little  tent  are 
the  houses  of  the  Gipsy;  and  he  seldom  remains  more  than  three  days  in 
the  same  place.  So  conduciyo  is  the  climate  of  England  to  beauty,  that 
nowhere  else  is  the  appearance  of  tho  race  so  prepossessing  as  in  that 
country.  Their  complexion  is  dark,  but  not  disagreeably  so ;  their  faces 
are  oyal,  their  features  regular,  their  foreheads  rather  low,  and  their  hands 
and  feet  small.  The  men  are  taller  than  the  English  peasantry,  and  fur 
more  actiye.  They  all  speak  the  EnsHsh  language  with  fluency,  and  in 
their  salt  and  demeanour  are  ca-ty  and  graceful ;  in  both  respects  standing 
in  BtriKinir  contrast  with  the  peasantry,  who,  in  speech,  are  slow  and  nn- 
eooth,  ana,  in  mannnr,  dogged  and  brutal. — Rorrow, — \L\>. 
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almut  fire  ^eare  of  see,  with  light  flaxen  hair,  and  very  fair 
compleziODB.  The  old  Gipsy  women  said  they  were  twins ; 
but  they  might  haTC  been  Ftolen  from  difi'erent  parents,  for 
all  that,  aa  there  was  nothiDg  about  them  that  had  the 
eliglitest  resemblance  to  any  one  of  the  horde  that  claimed 
them.  Apparently  much  care  was  taken  of  Uicm,  as  they 
were  very  cleanly  and  neatly  kept.* 

This  Gipsy  potter  was  a  tliick-sct,  stent  man,  above  the 
middle  size.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old  dark-blue  frock  coat, 
with  a  profusion  of  black,  greasy  hair,  which  covered  the 
upper  part  of  his  broad  shoulders.  He  wore  a  high-crowned, 
narrow-brimmed,  old  hat,  with  a  lock  of  his  black  hair 
hanging  down  before  each  ear,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Spanish  Gipsies  are  described  by  Swinburn.  He  also  woro 
a  pair  of  old  full-topped  boots,  pressed  half  way  down  his 
legs,  and  wrinkled  about  his  ankles,  like  buskins.  His  vis- 
age was  remarkably  dark  and  gloomy.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  market  alone,  without  spcafiing  to  any  one,  with  a 
peculiar  air  of  independence  about  him,  as  he  twirleid  in  his 
hand,  in  tlic  Gipsy  manner,  by  way  of  amusement,  a  strong 
bludgeon,  about  three  feet  long,  which  he  held  by  the  centre. 
I  hapi)encd  to  be  speaking  to  a  surgeon  in  the  fair,  at  the 
time  tlie  Gipsy  passed  me,  when  I  observed  to  him  that  that 
strange-looking  man  was  a  Gipsy ;  at  whicli  the  sui^eon 
only  Inughed,  and  said  he  did  not  believe  any  such  thing. 
To  satisfy  him,  1  followed  the  Gipsy,  at  a  little  distance, 
till  he  led  me  straight  to  his  tents  at  the  Jedburgh  road 
already  mentioned. 

This  Gipsy  band  had  none  of  their  wares  nnpacked,  nor 
were  they  selling  anything  in  the  market.  They  wero 
cooking  a  lamb's  heod  and  plnctjin  a  pan  suspended  from  a 
trianglo  of  rods  of  iron,  while  beside  it  lay  an  abundance 
of  small  potatoes,  in  a  wooden  dish.  The  females  wore 
black  Gipsy  bonnets.  The  visage  of  the  oldest  one  was  re- 
markably long,  her  chin  resting  on  her  breast.  These  threo 
old  Gipsies  were,  altogether,  so  dark,  grim,  and  oatlandish- 
looking,  that  they  had  little  or  no  appearance  of  being 
natives  of  Britain.    On  enquiring  if  they  were  Gipsies, 

'  It  doct  Dot  follow,  from  wbot  our  sDthor  nays  about  these  two  ctiildren, 
Ibat  thoj  were  atolen.  I  have  seea  some  of  the  ehUdreD  of  EogliBb  Glp- 
•/«  M  air  M  anjr  Saxon.  It  •ometimet  haraieiia  that  tbs  flazea  hair  of  • 
Oip»y  child  will  cbaugt  loto  raven  WnckWote^iotMdietmatthood. — En 
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and  conld  speak  the  langoage,  the  oldest  female  gave  me 
the  foUowmg  answer:  "We  are  potters,  and  strangers  in 
this  land.  The  people  are  civil  nnto  us.  I  say,  God  bless 
the  people ;  God  bless  them  all."  She  spoke  these  words  in 
a  decided,  emphatic,  and  solemn  tone,  as  if  she  believed 
herself  possessed  of  the  power  to  curse  or  bless  at  pleasure. 
On  taming  my  back,  to  leave  them,  I  observed  them  burst 
out  a  laughing ;  making  merry,  as  I  supposed,  at  tlieidca  of 
having  deceived  me  as  to  the  tribe  to  which  they  l)eIonged. 

The  following  anecdote  will  give  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  the  Gipsies  in  England. 

A  man,  whom  I  knew,  happened  to  lose  his  way,  one  dark 
night,  in  Cambridgeshire.  After  wandering  up  and  down 
for  some  time,  he  observed  a  light,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  him,  within  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  and,  being  overjoyed 
at  the  discovery,  he  directed  his  course  toward  it ;  but,  be- 
fore reaching  the  fire,  he  was  surprised  at  hearing  a  man,  a 
little  way  in  advance,  call  out  to  him,  in  a  loud  voice, ''  Peace 
or  not  peace?"  The  lienighted  traveller,  glad  at  hearing 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  immediately  answered,  "  Peace  ; 
I  am  a  poor  Scotchman,  and  have  lost  my  way  in  the  dark." 
"  You  can  come  forward  then,"  rejoined  the  sentinel.  When 
the  Scotchman  advanced,  he  found  a  family  of  Gi()sies,  with 
only  one  tent ;  but,  on  being  conducted  further  into  the 
wood,  he  was  introduced  to  a  great  company  of  Gipsies. 
They  were  busily  employed  in  roasting  several  whole  sheep 
— taming  their  carcasses  before  large  fires,  on  long  wooden 
poles,  instead  of  iron  spits.  The  racks  on  which  the  spits 
turned  were  also  made  of  wood,  driven  into  the  ground, 
cross-ways,  like  the  letter  X.  The  Gipsies  were  exceedingly 
kind  to  the  stranger,  causing  him  to  partake  of  the  victuals 
which  they  had  prepared  for  their  feast.  He  remained  with 
them  the  whole  night,  eating  and  drinking,  and  dancing  with 
his  merry  entertainers,  sis  if  he  had  been  one  of  themselves. 
Wlien  day  dawned,  the  Scotchman  counted  twelve  tents 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  On  examining  his 
])osiiion,  he  found  himself  a  long  way  out  of  his  road  ;  but 
a  party  of  the  Gipsies  voluntarily  oflbrcd  their  services, 
and  went  with  him  for  seveml  miles,  and,  with  great  kind- 
ness, conducted  him  to  the  road  from  which  he  had  wandered. 

The  crimes  of  some  of  the  English  Gipsies  have  greatly 
exceeded  those  of  the  Stcottish,  such  as  the  latter  \\«l\^\jwc!l» 
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The  followinf^  details  of  the  hutoiy  of  an  Eoglisli  Gipsy 
family  arc  taken  from  a  report  on  the  prisons  in  \orthum- 
bcrland.  The  writer  of  this  report  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware,  however,  of  the  family  in  question  being  Gip- 
sies, speaking  an  Oriental  langnage,  and  that,  according  to 
the  custom  of  tlicir  tribe,  a  dexterous  theft  or  robbery  is 
one  of  the  most  mcrilorions  actiona  they  can  perform. 

"  Crime  in  Families.     WiUiam  WiiUer^  Family. 

"  William  himself,  and  one  of  his  sons,  were  hanged  toge- 
ther for  murder.  Another  son  committed  an  oSience  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  bulks,  and,  soon  after  his  release, 
was  concerned  in  a  murder,  for  which  ho  was  hanged.  Three 
of  the  daughters  were  convicted  of  various  offences,  and  the 
mother  was  a  woman  of  notorious  bad  character.  The 
family  was  a  terror  to  the  neighbourhood,  and,  according  to 
report,  had  been  so  for  generatiops.  The  lather,  wiSi  a 
woman  with  whom  he  cohabited,  (himself  a  married  meii,^ 
was  hanged  for  house-breaking.  His  first  wife  was  a  wo- 
man of  very  bad  character,  and  his  second  wife  woe  trans- 
ported. One  of  the  sons,  a  notorious  thief,  and  two  of  the 
daughters,  were  hanged  for  murder.  Mr.  Blake  believes 
that  the  only  member  of  the  family  that  turned  out  well  waa 
a  girl,  who  was  taken  from  the  father  when  he  was  in  pri- 
son, previous  to  execution,  and  brought  up  apart  from  tier 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  grandfather  was  once  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  as  a  madmau.  The  father  had  a  quarrel  with  one 
of  his  sons,  about  the  sale  of  some  property,  and  shot  him 
dead.  The  mother  co-habited  with  another  man,  and  waa 
one  morning  found  dead,  with  her  throat  cut.  One  of  the 
sons,  (not  already  ppokcn  of,)  had  a  bastard  child  by  one  of 
his  cousins,  herself  of  weak  intellect,  and,  being  under  suspi- 
cion of  having  destroyed  the  child,  was  arrested.  While  in 
Erison,  however,  and  before  the  trial  came  on,  he  destroyed 
imself  by  cutting  his  throat." 

This  family,  I  believe,  are  the  Winters  noticed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  as  follows : 

"  A  gang  (of  Gipsies),  of  the  name  of  Winters,  long  in- 
habited the  wastes  of  IS  orthumberland,  and  committed  many 
crimes ;  among  otheri^,  a  murder  upon  a  poor  woman,  with 
eiagalar  atrocity,  for  which  one  of  them  was  hung  in  diaios, 
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near  Toninit,  in  Beedsdale.  The  mortal  reliqoes  having 
decayed,  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  replaced  them  by  a 
irooden  efligy,  and  still  maintains  the  gibbet.  The  remnant 
of  this  gang  came  to  Scotland,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
assumed  the  Roxburghshire  name  of  Wintirip,  as  they  found 
their  own  something  odious.  They  settled  at  a  cottage 
within  about  four  miles  of  Eiariston,  and  became  great  plagues 
to  the  country,  until  they  were  secured,  after  a  tight  battle, 
tried  before  the  circuit  court  at  Jedburgh,  and  banished 
back  to  their  native  country  of  England.  The  dalesmen  of 
Beedwater  showed  great  reluctance  to  receive  these  returned 
emigranta.  After  the  Sunday  service  at  a  little  chapel  near 
Otterboonie,  one  of  the  squires  rose,  and,  addressing  thecon- 
cr^gationv  told  them  they  would  be  accounted  no  longer 
Ae^adale  men,  but  Beedsdale  women,  if  they  permitted  Uiis 
marked  and  atrocious  family  to  enter  their  district  The 
people  answered  that  they  would  not  permit  them  to  come 
that  way ;  and  the  proscribed  £Eimily,  hearing  of  the  unan- 
imous resolation  to  oppose  their  passage,  went  more  south- 
emly,  by  the  heads  of  the  Tyne,  and  I  never  lieard  more  of 
them,  bat  I  have  little  doubt  they  are  all  hanged.* 

*  It  ii  but  Jort  to  My  that  thia  <amUy  of  Wintert  Is,  or  at  least  was,  tha 
wont  Und  of  English  Oipaiea.  Their  name  is  a  by- word  amooe  the  race 
In  Eaglaad.  When  they  say,  **  It^s  a  winter  morning,"  they  wish  to  ez- 
fffieaa  sometfaiog  very  bad.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  admit  that  the 
OTiatara  belong  to  the  tribe. — £d. 


CHAPTER  m. 

SCOTTISH  GIPSIES,  DOWN  TO  THE  TEAS  1715. 

'  That  the  Gipeies  were  in  Scotieod  in  the  year  IS06  ia 
certain,  u  amcara  by  a  letter  of  Jamee  XV,  of  Scotland,  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  in  favour  of  AnthoniuB  Gawino,  Earl 
of  Little  E^pt,  a  Gipsy  chief.  Bat  there  is  a  tradition,  re- 
corded in  Crawford's  Peerage,  that  a  company  of  Gipsies, 
or  SaracenB,  were  committing  depredations  in  Scotland  be- 
foie  the  death  uf  James  II,  which  took  place  in  1460,  being 
forty-six  years  after  the  Gipsies  were  first  observed  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  these 
wanderers  were  encamped  on  Scottish  ground  before  the 
year  1460,  above  mentioned.  As  I  am  not  aware  of  Sara* 
cens  ever  haviug  set  foot  in  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland,  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  if  there  ia  any  trutli  in  this  tradition, 
it  allnaes  to  the  Gipsies.*^  The  story  relates  to  the  estate 
and  family  of  McLcllan  of  Bombie,  in  Galloway,  and  is  as 
follows : 

In  the  reign  of  James  11,  the  Barony  of  Bombie  was  again 
recovered  by  the  McLcllaas,  (as  the  tradition  goes,)  alter 
this  manner  :  In  the  same  reign,  says  our  author  of  small 
credit,  (Sir  G^rge  McKcnzie,  in  his  baronage  M.S.,)  it  hap- 
pened that  a  company  of  Saracens  or  Gipsies,  from  Ireland,! 

■  Th«r«  ia  no  retaoa  to  doubt  that  tbsM  were  Gipaiei.  They  were  erl- 
deatlf  a  rovinr  twod.  from  aome  of  tbe  continental  horde*,  that  had  pamed 

r  inUi  Scotland,  to  "  prosper^"  and  pluDd«r.     Ttaey  voald,  verj  natur- 


ally, be  called  Saraccna  by  the  natiTea  of  Scotland,  to  whom  any  black 
people,  at  that  time,  would  appear  ae  Saracens.  We  may,  therefore,  aesume 
that  tbe  Gipsies  liave  been  fully  fuar  hundred  y«ara  in  Scotland.  I  may 
mention,   however,  that  Mediterranean  corsairs   occa-ionally  landed     and 

tlnndered  on  tbe  British  coast,  to  aa  late  ■  period  aa  tbe  reign  of  Chariot 
—En. 

f  Almost  all  the  Scotiish  Gipsiea  aiiaert  that  Uiair  ancealora  came  by 
wayoflreliuid  into  Scotland. 

filiia  if  extremely  lifcelj.    Ob  tiie  pubUcatioD  of  the  edict  of  Ferdlaand 
(68) 
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infested  the  county  of  Oalloway,  whereupon  the  kin^  intim- 
ated a  proclamation,  bearing,  that  whoever  should  aisperso 
tiiem,  and  bring  in  their  captain,  dead  or  alive,  should  have 
the  Barony  of  Bombie  for  his  reward.  It  chanced  that  a 
brave  young  gentleman,  tlie  laird  of  Bombie's  son,  fortunated 
to  kill  the  person  for  wliich  the  reward  was  promised,  and 
he  brought  his  head  on  the  point  of  his  swora  to  the  king, 
and  thereupon  he  was  immediately  seized  in  the  Barony  of 
Bombie ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  brave  and 
remarkable  action,  he  took  for  his  crest  a  Moor's  head,  and 
*  Think  on'  for  his  motto.* 

As  armorial  bearings  were  generallv  assumed  to  commem- 
orate facts  and  deeds  of  arms,  it  is  likely  that  the  crest  of 
the  McLellans  is  the  head  of  a  CUp^y  chief.  In  the  reign 
of  James  II,  alluded  to,  we  find  *'  away  putting  of  somers, 
(forcible  obtruders,)  fancied  fools,  vagabonds,  ouMiers,  mas- 
terful beggars,  batrds^  (strolling  rhymers,^  and  such  like 
runners  atont^"  is  more  than  once  enforced  by  acts  of  parlia- 
nient.t 

But  the  earliest  authentic  notice  which  has  yet  been  dis- 
covored  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  is 
the  letter  of  James  iV,  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  1506. 
At  this  period  these  vagrants  represented  themselves  as 
Egyptian  pilgrims,  and  so  far  imposed  on  our  religious  and 
melancholy  monarch,  as  to  procure  from  him  a  favourable 
recommendation  to  his  uncle  of  Denmark,  in  behalf  of  one  of 
these  "  Earls,"  and  his  "  lamentable  retinue."  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  this  curious  epistle : 

"  Most  illustrious,  Ac. — Anthonius  Gawino,  Earl  of  Little 
Egypt,  and  the  other  afflicted  and  lamentable  tribe  of  his  re- 
tinue, whilst,  through  a  desire  of  travelling,  and,  by  command 
of  the  Pope,J  (as  he  says,)  pilgriming,  over  the  Christian 

of  Spaio,  in  1492.  8om«  of  the  Spanish  Oipsies  would  likely  pass  over  to  the 
sooth  of  Ireland,  and  thence  find  their  way  into  Scotland,  before  160G. 
Anthooioi  Gawioo,  above  referred  to,  would  almost  seem  to  be  a  Spanish 
name.  We  may,  therefore,  very  safely  assume  that  the  Gipsies  of  Scotland 
are  of  Spanish  Gipsy  descent. — Ed. 

*  Crawford**  Peerage,  page  238. 

•f  Glendook'fl  Scota^  acta  oi  parliament 

X  Mr.  Hoyland  makes  some  very  judicious  remarks  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  Gipeies,  when  they  first  appeared  Id  Europe.  He  says:  "  The  first  of 
Uiis  people  who  came  into  Europe  must  have  been  persons  of  discernment 
and  alscrimination,  to  have  adapted  their  deceptions  so  exactly  tolVi^  ^iC\>i% 
•nd  liabita  ol  tba  i&Smreat  peoph  ibey  Tiaited,  aa  to  emore  wolco^sia  m  «2^ 


-^vir^^  '  * 
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urorld,  according  to  their  cnstoin,  had  lately  airiyed  on  the 
frontiers  of  our  kingdom,  and  implored  us  that  we,  out  of 
humanity,  would  allow  him  to  approach  our  limits  without 
damage,  and  frcdy  carry  about  all  things,  and  the  company 
he  now  has.  He  easily  obtains  what  the  hard  fortune 
wretched  men  require.  Thus  he  has  soioumed  here,  (as  we 
have  foeeh  informed,)  for  several  mcmths,  in  peaceable  and 
catholic  manner.  King  and  uncle,  he  now  proposes  a  voyage 
to  Denmark  to  thee.  But,  being  about  to  cross  the  ocean, 
he  hath  requested  our  letters,  in  which  we  would  inform 
your  Highness  of  these,  and  at  the  same  time  commend  the 
calamity  of  this  tribe  to  your  royal  munificence.  But  we 
l)elieve  that  the  fates,  manners,  and  race  of  the  wandering 
Egyptians  are  better  known  to  thee  tlian  us,  because  Eg^t 
is  nearer  thy  kingdom,  and  a  jpeater  number  of  such  men 
sojourn  in  thy  kii^om. — Most  illustrious,  Ac.'^ 

eonntriea.  The  stratagem  to  which  they  had  reeoane,  on  entering  France, 
erincea  oonrammate  artiSce  of  plan,  and  not  a  little  adroitness  and  dex* 
terity  in  the  execution,  llie  specious  appearance  of  submission  to  Piqial 
authority,  in  the  peoanoe  of  wandering  seren  yearn,  without  Iving  in  a  bed, 
contained  three  distinct  oli^jecta.  They  could  not  hsTC  deyised  an  expefient 
more  likely  to  recommend  them  to  the  fayour  of  the  eoclesiastiGa,  or  better 
concerted  for  taking  adrantage  of  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  people^ 
and,  at  the  same  ame,  for  securing  to  themselyea  the  gratiBcation  of  thehr 
own  nomadic  propensities.  So  complete  was  the  deception  they  practised, 
tliAt  we  find  they  wandered  up  and  down  France,  under  the  eve  of  the  ma- 
gutracy,  not  for  scTcn  years  only,  but  for  more  than  a  hundrea  years,  with- 
out molestation.'' 

Mr.  Hoyland's  remarks  coyer  only  half  of  the  question,  for,  being  *'  pOp 
grims,"  their  chiefii  must  also  assume  yery  hig^  titles^  to  giye  them  con- 
sideration with  the  rulers  of  Europe — such  as  dukes,  earl#,  lords,  counts 
and  knights.  To  carry  out  the  eharacter  of  pilgrims,  the  body  would  go 
yery  poorly  clad ;  it  would  only  be  the  chiols  who  would  be  flashily  aoooQ- 
treo.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  wonderful  that  the  Gipsies  should  hayo 
BUCiMeded  so  weU,  and  so  lonf,  in  obtaining  an  entrance,  and  a  toleraUon, 
In  eyery  country  of  Europe.— -En. 

*  nfustrissime,  dkc. — Anthonins  Gawino,  ex  Parva  Egypto  comes,  et 
esBtera  ejus  comitatus,  gens  afflicta  et  miseranda,  dnm  Ghristianam  orbem 
peregrinationes  studio.  ApostoHca  sedis,  (ut  refert)  jussu,  snorum  more 
peregrlnans,  fines  noetri  reg^i  dudum  adyenerat,  atque  in  sortis  simb,  ei 
rolseriarum  hujus  populi,  refuffium,  nos  pro  humanitate  implorayerat  nt 
nostros  limites  sib!  impune  adire,  res  cunctas,  et  quam  habet  sodetatam 
libere  circumagere  liceret  Impetrat  facile  qua  postulat  miserorum  homi- 
num  dura  fortuna.  Ita  aliquot  menses  bene  et  catholice.  (sic  accepimus,^ 
hie  yersatus,  ad  te.  Rex  et  ayuncule.  in  Daciam  transitum  paret  Sea 
oceanum  transmissurus  nostras  literas  exorayit ;  quibus  celsitudinem  tuam 
horum  certiorum  rcddereraus,  simul  et  calamitatem  ejus  gentts  Regis  tua 
munificentis  oommendaremus.  Ceteruro  errabunda  Egypti  fata,  moresque, 
et  genus,  eo  tibe  quam  nobis  credimua  notiora,  quo  Egyptus  too  regno 
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From  1506  to  1540,  the  28th  of  the  reign  of  James  V, 
we  find  that  the  true  character  of  Uie  Gipsies  had  not 
reached  the  Scottish  court ;  for,  in  1540,  the  king  of  Scot- 
land entered  into  a  league  or  treaty  with  "John  Faw, 
Lord  and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt  f  and  a  writ  passed  the 
Privy  Seal,  the  same  year,  in  favour  of  this  Prince  or  Rajah 
of  the  Gipsies.  As  the  public  edicts  in  favour  of  this  race 
are  extremely  rare,  I  trust  a  copy  of  this  curious  document, 
in  this  place,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.* 

"  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Scots :  To  our 
sheriffs  of  Edinburgh,  principal  and  wiUiin  the  constabulary 
of  Haddington,  Berwick,  Koxburgh,  &c.,  &c. ;  provosts, 
aldermen,  and  baillies  of  our  burghs  and  cities  of  Emnburgh, 
Ac,  ^.,  greeting :  Forasmuch  as  it  is  humbly  meant  and 
shown  to  us,  by  our  loved  John  Faw,^  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little 
Egypt,  that  whereas  he  obtained  our  letter  under  our  great 
seal,  direct  you  all  and  sundrv  our  said  sheriffs,  Stewarts, 
baillies,  provosts,  aldermen,  and  baillies  of  burghs,  and  to 
all  and  sundry  otiiers  having  authority  within  our  realm,  to 
assist  him  in  execution  of  justice  upon  his  company  and 
folk,  conform  to  the  laws  of  Egypt,  and  in  punishing  of  all 
them  that  rebel  a^inst  him :  nevertheless,  as  we  are  in- 
formed^  Sebastiane  Lalow  Egyptian,  one  of  the  said  John's 
company,  with  his  accomplices  and  partakers  under  written, 
that  is  to  say,  Anteane  Donea,  Satona  Fingo,  Nona  Finco, 
Phillip  Hatscyggaw,  Towla  Bailyow,  Grasta  Neyn,  Geleyr 
Bailyow,  Bernard  Beige,  Demeo  Matskalla  (or  Macskalla), 
Notfaw  Lawlowr,  Martyn  Femine,  rebels  and  conspirators 
against  the  said  John  Faw,  and  have  removed  them  all 
utterly  out  of  his  company,  and  taken  from  him  divers  sums 
of  money,  jewels,  clothes  and  other  goods,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  great  sum  of  money ;  and  on  nowise  will  pass  home 
with  him,  howbeit  he  has  bidden  and  remained  of  long  time 
upon  them,  and  is  bound  and  obliged  to  bring  home  with 
him  all  them  of  his  company  that  are  alive,  and  a  testimony 
of  them  that  are  dead :  and  as  the  said  John  has  the  said 

vldnior,  et  major  hnjasmodl  hominnm  freqnentia  too  diversatur  impeiio. 
Illnstriflsime,  dec. 

*  I  baTe  taken  the  liberty  of  translating  the  yarions  extracts  from  tho 
Scottiib  acta  of  parliament,  quoted  in  this  chapter,  as  the  original  hmguago 
!b  not  Tery  intAligible  to  English  or  even  bcottisb  readers.  For  doing 
this,  I  nuiT  be  denoiinced  as  a  Vandal  by  the  «ltm  Hooteh,  for  ao  treating 
BQch  "  lien  old  Doric,"  as  the  language  of  the  period  may  be  termad.— -EbL 
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Sebafltiane's  obligation,  made  in  DuDfermline  before  oor 
maater  houneliold,  that  he  and  his  company  should  remmn 
with  him,  and  on  nowise  depart  from  him,  as  the  same  bears : 
In  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  wliich,  the  said  Sebastiano,  by 
sinister  and  wrong  information,  false  relation,  circumvention 
of  us,  has  pnrchased  our  writings,  dischai^ing  him  and  the 
remnant  of  the  persons  above  written,  his  accomplices  and 
partakers  of  the  said  John's  company,  and  with  his  gooda 
taken  by  them  from  him ;  causes  certain  our  lic^;^  assist 
them  and  their  opinions,  and  to  fortify  and  take  their  part 
f^inst  the  said  John,  ttieir  lord  atid  master ;  so  that  he  on 
nowise  can  apprehend  nor  get  them,  to  have  them  home 
again  within  their  own  country,  after  the  tenor  of-hia  said 
bond,  to  his  heavy  damage  and  akailh  (hart),  and  in  great 
peril  of  losing  his  heritage,  and  expressly  against  justice : 
Our  will  is,  therefore,  and  we  eliarge  you  straightly  and 

command  tliat ye  and  every  one  of  you 

within  the  bounds  of  your  offices,  command  and  charge  all 
our  lieges,  that  none  of  them  take  upon  hand  to  r«>et, 
assist,  fortify,  supply,  maintain,  defend,  or  take  part  with 
the  said  Sebastiano  and  liis  accomplices  above  written,  for 
no  body's  nor  other  way,  against  tiie  said  John  Faw,  their 
lord  and  master ;  but  that  they  and  ye,  in  likewise,  take 
and  lay  hands  upon  them  wherever  they  may  be  apprehended, 
and  bring  them  to  him,  to  be  punished  for  their  demerits, 
conform  to  his  laws  ;  and  help  and  fortify  him  to  punish  and 
do  justice  upon  them  for  their  trespasses  ;  and  to  that  effect 
lend  him  your  prisons,  stocks,  fetter?,  and  all  other  things 
necessary  thereto,  as  ye  and  each  of  you,  and  all  other  our 
\ie^,  will  answer  to  us  thereupon,  and  under  all  biglicst 
pam  and  charge  that  after  may  follow :  ^  that  the  said 
John  have  no  cause  of  complaint  tlicreupon  in  time  coming, 
nor  to  resort  again  to  us  to  that  effect,  notwithstanding  any 
our  writings,  einisterly  purcliased  or  to  "be  pnrchased,  by  the 
said  Sebastiane  on  the  contrary  :  And  also  charge  all  our 
licycs  that  none  of  them  molest,  vex,  unquiet,  or  trouble  the 
said  John  Faw  and  his  company,  in  doing  their  lawful  busi- 
ness, or  otherwise,  within  our  realm,  and  in  their  passing, 
remaining,  or  away-going  forth  of  the  same,  under  the  jjaia 
above  written  :  And  sncli-likc  that  yc  command  and  cliargo 
all  skippent,  moHters  and  mariners  qC  all  ships  within  our 
realm,  at  all  ports  and  havena  wbcte  fti«  wai  SoVw  «ii  Ma 
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company  shall  happen  to  resort  and  come,  to  receive  him 
and  them  therein,  upon  their  expenses,  for  furthering  of  them 
forth*  of  our  realm  to  the  parts  beyond  sea,  as  you  and  each 
of  them  such-like  will  answer  to  u?  thereupon,  and  under 
the  pain  aforesaid.  Subscril^ed  with  our  hand,  and  under 
our  privy  seal  at  Falkland,  the  fifteenth  day  of  February, 
and  of  our  reign  the  28th  year."* 

•  Ex.  Registro  Secret!  Sisrilli,  Vol.  XIV,  fol.  69.   Blackwood.    Appendix 
to  McLaurin's  Criminal  Trials. 

This  document  may  well  be  termed  the  most  curions  and  important  record 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Gipsy  race  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  meaning  of  it  is  simply  this :  John  Faw  had  evidently 
been  importuned  by  the  Scottish  CTonrt,  (at  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  no  smaU  oonseqnence,)  to  bring  his  so-called  "  pilgrimage,"  which 
he  had  undertaken  "  by  command  of  the  Pope,"  to  an  end,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  remaining  in  Scotland  was  concerned.  Being  pressed  upon  the  point, 
he  evidently,  as  a  last  resource,  formed  a  plan  witti  Scbastiane  Lalow,  and 
the  other  *'  rebels,**  to  leave  him,  and  carry  off,  (as  he  said,)  his  property. 
To  give  ihe  action  an  air  of  importance,  and  make  it  appear  as  a  real  rebd- 
lion.  they  brought  the  question  into  court  Then,  John  could  tarn  round, 
and  reply  to  tlie  king:  "May  it  please  your  majesty  !  I  can*t  return  to 
my  own  country.  My  company  and  folk  have  conspired,  rebelled,  robbed, 
and  left  me.  1  can't  lay  my  hands  upon  them ;  I  don't  even  know  wher« 
to  find  them.  I  must  take  tliem  home  with  me,  or  a  testimony  of  tiiem 
that  are  ^ead,  under  the  great  peril  of  losing  my  heritage,  at  the  hands  of 
my  lord,  the  Duke  of  Egypt  llowever,  if  your  majesty  will  help  me  to 
catch  them,  I  will  not  be  long  in  taking  leave  of  y^mr  kingdom,  with  all 
mj  compan3'.  In  the  meantime,  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  issue 
your  commands  to  all  the  shipowners  and  mariners  in  the  kingdom,  to  be 
ready,  tehen  I  gather  togfther  myfoll-(!)  to  further  our  passage  to  Egypt, 
for  which  I  will  pay  them  handsomely."  Tlie  whole  business  may  De 
termed  a  piece  of  *'  thimble-rigging."  to  prolong  their  sta}* — that  is,  enable 
them  to  remain  permanently — in  the  country.  Our  author,  I  think,  is  quite 
in  error  in  supposing  this  to  have  been  a  real  quarrel  among  the  Gipsies. 
If  it  had  been  a  real  quarrel,  the  Gipsies  would  soon  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion among  themselves,  by  their  own  laws ;  it  would  have  been  the  lost 
thing,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the}*  would  have  thought 
of,  to  have  brought  it  before  the  Scottish  court.  The  Gipsies,  according 
to  Grelhnann,  assigned  the  following  reason  for  prolonging  their  stay  in 
Europe:  "They  endeavoured  to  pnuong  the  term  (of  their  pilgrimage)  by 
asserting  that  their  return  home  was  prevented  by  soldiers,  stationed  to 
intercept  them ;  and  by  wishing  to  hare  it  believed  that  new  parties  of 
pilgrims  were  to  leave  their  country  every  year,  otherwise  their  land  would 
be  rendered  totally  barren." 

'i  he  qu  ;-rel  between  the  Faas  and  the  Baillies,  for  the  Giptty  erovm,  in 
af^er  times,  did  not,  in  all  probability,  arise  from  this  business,  but  most 
likely,  as  the  English  Gipsies  believe,  from  some  marriage  between  these 
families.   The  Scottish  Gipsies,  like  the  two  Roses,  have  had.  and  for  av\^^ 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  vet,  two  rival  k\nga — Ya^  tiud  \Ss^\^, 
with  their  partiaans— althoqg/i  the  Amb,  from  tho  prom\n«ivlpoii\WoTi^\vV^ 
they  ba7#  alwrnya  oeeapled  In  Scottish  history,  ba^o  be«n  xVi«  01A3  "^toi^S^ 
Jtnoirn  to  the  Soottiah  public  gCDonlly, 
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This  curious  league  of  John  Faw  with  the  Scottish  king, 
who  acknowledges  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Gipsies 
within  his  kingdom,  was  of  very  short  duration.  Like. that 
of  many  other  favourites  of  princes,  the  credit  which  the 
''  Earl  of  Little  Egypt"  possessed  at  court  was,  the  succeed- 
ing year,  completely  annihilated,  and  that  with  a  vengeance, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  order  in  council.  The  Gip- 
sies, quarrclliug  among  themselves,  and  publicly  bringing 
their  matters  of  dispute,  before  the  government,  had,  per- 
haps, contributed  to  produce  an  enquiry  into  the  real  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  these  foreigners  ;  verifying  the  ancient 
adage,  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
But  the  immediate  cause  assigned  for  the  sudden  change  of 
mind  in  the  king,  so  unfortunate  for  the  Gipsies,  is  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  following  tradition,  current  in  Fife : 

King  James  V,  as  he  was  travelling  through  part  of  his 
dominions,  disguised  under  the  character  of  the  Graberlunzie- 
man,  or  Guid-man  of  Ballangiegh,  prosecuting,  as  was  hiis 
custom,  his  low  and  vague  amours,  fell  in  with  a  band  of 
Gipsies,  in  the  midst  of  their  carousals,  in  a  cave,  near 
Wemyss,  in  Fifeshire.  His  majesty  heartily  joined  in  their 
revels,  but  it  was  not  long  before  a  scuffle  ensued,  wherein 
the  king  was  very  roughly  handled,  being  in  danger  of  his 
life.*  'The  Gipsies,  perceiving  at  last  that  he  was  none  of 
their  people,  and  considering  him  a  spy,  treated  him  with 
great  indignity.  Among  otlicr  humiliating  insults,  they 
compelled  his  royal  majesty,  as  an  humble  servant  of  a  Tink- 
ler, to  carry  their  budgets  and  wallets  on  his  back,  for 
several  miles,  until  he  was  exhausted  ;  and  being  unable  to 

In  perusing^  this  work,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  above  men- 
ti(mea  document  as  the  starting  point  of  the  history  of  the  Oipsiea  in 
Scotland;  and  consider  the  Gipsies  of  that  time  as  the  prctt^nitors  of  aU 
those  at  present  in  Scotland,  inclo<Ung  the  great  encrease  of  the  body,  by 
the  mixture  of  the  white  blood  that  hMS  been  brought  within  their  com- 
munity, lie  will  also  be  pleased  to  diTest  himself  of  the  childish  pr^u- 
dices,  acquired  in  tlie  nursery  and  in  general  literature,  against  the  name 
of  Gipsy ;  and  consider  that  there  are  people  in  ScotUnd,  occupying  some 
of  the  highest  positions  in  life,  who  are  Gipries ;  not  indeed  Gipsies  in  point 
of  purity  of  blood,  but  people  who  have  Gipsy  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
who  hold  themselves  to  be  Gipsies,  in  the  manner  which  I  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  explained  in  the  Preface,  and  wiU  more  fully  illustrate  in  my 
VisquMtion  on  the  Gipfdcs. — £p. 
*  The  Gipaiea  assert  tJiat,  on  this  occasion,  the  king  attempted  to  take 

Jibertiea  with  one  of  their  women:   and  iVia^  oua  uC  Uia  mala  Gipsies 

'•  camo  ctnck  over  hw  head  with  a  botWe.'*— Ed. 
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proceed  a  step  further,  he  sank  under  his  load.  He  was 
tlien  dismissed  with  scorn  and  contempt  bv  the  merciless 
Gipsies.  Being  exasperated  at  their  cruel  and  contemptuous 
treatment  of  his  sacred  person,  and  having  seen  a  fair  speci- 
men of  their  licentious  manner  of  life,  the  king  caused  an  order 
in  council  immediately  to  be  issued,  declaring  that,  if  three 
Gipsies  were  found  tc^ther,  one  of  the  three  was  instantly 
to  be  seised,  and  forthwith  hanged  or  shot,  by  any  one  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  that  chose  to  put  the  order  in  execution. 

This  tradition  is  noticed  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Small,  in 
his  antiquities  of  Fife,  in  the  following  words.    His  book  ^ 
came  into  my  hands  after  I  had  written  down  my  account 
of  the  tradition. 

*"  But,  surely,  this  would  be  the  last  tinker  that  ever  he 
would  dub  (a  knight).  If  we  may  judge  from  what  hap 
pened,  one  might  imagine  he,  (James  V,)  would  be  heartily 
sick  of  them,  (tinkers,)  being  taken  prisoner  by  three  of  them, 
and  compelled  to  stay  with  tliem  several  days,  so  that  his 
nobles  lost  all  trace  of  him,  and  being  also  forced,  not  only 
to  lead  their  ass,  but  likewise  to  assist  it  in  carrying  part  of 
the  panniers  I  At  length  he  got  an  opportunity,  when  they 
were  bousing  in  a  house  at  the  east  end  of  the  village  of 
Milnathort,  where  there  is  now  a  new  meeting-house  built, 
when  he  was  left  on  the  green  witli  the  ass.  Fie  contrived 
to  write,  some  way,  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  gave  a  boy  half- 
a-crown  to  run  with  it  to  Falkland,  and  give  it  to  his  no- 
bles, intimating  that  the  guid-man  of  Ballangiegh  was  in  a 
state  of  captivity.  After  they  got  it,  and  knew  where  ho 
was,  they  were  not  long  in  being  with  him,  although  it  was 
fully  ten  miles  they  had  to  ride.  Whenever  he  got  assist- 
ance, he  caused  two  of  the  tinkers,  tliat  were  most  harsh 
and  severe  to  him,  to  be  hanged  immediately,  and  let  the 
third  one,  that  was  most  favourable  to  him,  go  free.  They 
were  hanged  a  little  soutfi-west  of  the  village,  at  a  place 
which,  from  the  circumstance,  is  called  the  Gallow-hill  to 
this  day.  The  two  skeletons  were  lately  found  after  the 
division  of  the  commoutv  that  recently  took  place.  He  also, 
after  this  time,  made  a  law,  that  whenever  three  tinkers,  or 
Gipsies,  were  found  going  together,  two  of  them  should  be 
hanged,  and  the  third  set  at  liberty.''* 

•  Bmairt  Roman  AnUqultles  of  FiAb,  pagM  2S5  ftiid  %&&.    ^mia^  littO 
ccg^mmt^compomdoikJaatm  V  daboiiig  a  T\iikiw  %  ki^^^ 

.5* 
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The  following  order  in  council  is,  perhaps,  the  one  to 
which  this  tradition  alludes : 

"  Act  of  the  lords  of  council  respecting  John  Paw,  Ac., 
June  6, 1541.  The  which  day  anent  the  complaint  given 
by  John  Faw  and  his  brother,  and  Sebastiane  I^low, 
Egyptians,  to  the  King's  grace,  ilk  ane  plenizeand  .... 
upon  other  and  divers  faults  and  injuries ;  and  that  it  is 
agreed  among  them  to  pass  home,  and  have  the  same  decid- 
ed before  the  Duke  of  £lgypt*  The  lords  of  council,  being 
advised  with  the  points  of  the  said  complaints,  and  under- 
standing perfectly  the  great  thefts  and  skaiths  (hurts)  done 
by  the  said  Egyptians  upon  our  sovereign  lord's  lieges,  where- 
ever  they  come  or  resort,  ordain  letters  to  be  directed  to  the 
provosts  and  baillies  of  Edinburgh,  St  Johnstown  (Perth)> 
l)undee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Elgin,  Forres, 
and  Inverness;  and  to  the  sheriffs  of  Edinburgh,  Fife, 
Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Elgin  ana  Forres, 
Banff,  Cromarty,  Inverness,  and  all  other  sheriffs,  Stewarts, 
provosts  and  baillies,  where  it  happens  the  said  Egyptians  to 
resort.t  To  command  and  charge  them,  by  open  proclama- 
tion, at  the  market  crosses  of  the  head  burghs  of  the  sher- 
iffdoms, to  depart  forth  of  this  realm,  with  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  companies,  within  xxx  days  after  they  be  charged 
thereto,  under  the  pain  of  death  ;  notwithstanding  any 
other  letters  or  privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  king's 
grace,  because  his  grace,  with  the  advice  of  the  lords,  has 
discharged  the  same  for  the  causes  aforesaid  :  with  certifi- 
catiou  that  if  they  be  found  in  this  realm,  the  said  xxx  days 
being  past,  they  shall  be  taken  and  put  to  death.":]: 

This  sharp  order  in  council  seems  to  liave  been  the  first 
edict  banishing  the  Gipsies  as  a  whole  people — men,  women, 

*  It  would  B^m  that  John  Faw  had  become  frightened  at  the  mishap  of  one 
of  his  folk  "  coming  crack  over  the  king's  hea(f  with  a  bottle."  and  that,  to 
pacify  his  majesty,  he  had  at  once  gone  before  him,  and  informed  him  that 
he  had  prevallea  on  his  "  rebellious  subjects  "  toiM«ff  hamt^  and  have  the 
matter  in  dispute  decided  by  the  Duke  of  JSpj/pi,  This  would,  so  far.  satisfy 
the  king ;  but  to  make  sure  of  getting  rid  of  his  troublesome  visitors,  he 
issued  his  commands  to  the  Tsnous  authorities  to  see  that  they  really  did 
leave  the  country. — Ed. 

f  It  would  appear,  from  the  mention  that  is  made  here  of  the  authoritioi 
of  so  many  towns  and  counties,  "  where  it  happens  the  said  Egyptians  to 
resort, "  tJiat  the  race  was  scattered  oyer  all  Scotland  at  this  time,  and  that 
it  must  have  been  nazuerons. — £d. 
fAi.  S.  Act,  Dom.  CoQ.  roL  15,  foL  166w^Bladb«aoo<s  MogaivM. 
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and  children — from  Scotland.  But  the  king,  whom,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  they  had  personally  so  deeply  offended,  dying 
in  the  following  year,  (1542)    a  new  reign  bi-onght  new 

f)rospcctd  to  the  denounced  wanderers.^  Tlicy  seem  to  have 
lad  the  address  to  recover  their  credit  with  tlie  succeeding 
government ;  for,  in  1553,  the  writ  which  passed  the  privy 
seal  in  1540,  forming  a  sort  of  league  with  ^  John  Faw,  Lord 
and  Earl  of  Little  £g}'pt,"  was  renewed  by  Hamilton,  Earl 
of  Arran,  then  Begeiit  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Mar\'. 
McLauriu,  in  his  criminal  trials,  when  speaking  of  Joiin 
Faw,  gravely  calls  him  "  this  peer."  "  There  is  a  writ,'' 
8ay8  he,  "  of  the  same  tenor  in  favour  of  this  peer  from  Queen 
Mary,  same  record,  25  April,  1553  ;  and  8  April,  1554,  ho 
gets  remission  for  die  slaughter  of  Ninian  Small.''  In  Black- 
wood's Ml^;azine  it  is  mentioned  tliat  **  Andro  Faw,  Captain 
of  the  EgyptianSft  and  twelve  of  his  gang  specified  by  name, 
obtained  a  remission  for  tlie  slaughter  of  Ninian  Small,  com- 
mitted widdn  the  town  of  Linton,  in  the  month  of  March 
last  by  past  ai)Ou  suddenly."  This  appears  to  be  the  slaugh- 
ter to  which  McLaurin  alludes.  Tlie  following  are  tiio 
names  of  these  thirteen  Gipsies  :  "  Andro  Faw,  captain  of 
ilie  Egyptians,  George  Faw,  Robert  Faw,  and  An  then  v  Faw, 
liis  sons,  Johnne  Faw,  Andrew  George  Nichoah,  George 
Sebastiane  Colyne,  George  Colyne,  Julie  Colyno,  Johnne 
Colyne,  James  Ilaw,  Johnne  Browne,  and  George  Browne, 
E^ptians/' 

Fi'om  the  edict  above  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Gipsies  in  Scotland,  at  that  time,  were  allowed  to  punish  the 
criminal  members  of  their  own  tribe,  according  to  their  own 

*  It  ig  perfectly  evident  ibnt  the  severe  decree  of  James  V  against  the 
nipsies  arose  from  the  i)er8(inal  insult  alluded  to,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  Its  falling  to  the  ground  after  his  death,  and  the  Gipsies  recovering  their 
position  with  liis  successor.  Ajmrt  from  what  the  Gipsies  themselves  say 
on  this  subject,  the  ordinary  tradition  may  be  assumed  to  be  well  founded. 
If  the  Gipsies  were  spoken  to  on  the  subject  of  the  insult  offered  to  the 
king,  they  would  naturaUy  reply,  that  they  did  not  know,  from  his  having 
been  dressed  like  a  beggar,  that  it  was  the  kine ;  an  excuse  which  the  court, 
knowinff  his  majestjrs  vagabond  habits,  would  probably  receive.  But  It 
is  yery likely  that  John  Faw  would  declare  that  the  guilty  parties  were 
those  rebels  whom  he  was  desirous  to  catch,  and  take  home  with  him  to 
Egypt  t    This  Gipsy  king  seems  to  have  been  a  master  of  diplomacy. — Ed. 

f  The  Gipsy  chiexs  were  partial  to  the  title  of  Captain ;  arising,  I  suppose, 
from  their  being  leaders  of  large  bands  of  young  men  emploved  la  t\vctt 
and  robbery.     [In  Spain,  ench  Gipsy  chiefs,  according  Vo  uLt.  &otivii,%ir 
•uowd  the  MUB0  of  CuuntM. — 2^. J 
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peculiar  laws,  customs  and  usages,  without  molestation.  And 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  ministers  of  three  or  four  suc- 
ceeding monarchs  would  have  suffered  their  sovereigns  to  be 
so  much  imposed  on,  as  to  allow  them  to  put  their  names  to 
public  documents,  styling  poor  and  miserable  wretches,  as 
we  at  the  present  daj  imagine  them  to  have  been, ''  Lords 
and  Earls  of  Little  Egypt."  Judging  from  the  accounts 
which  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us,  of  the  gay  and  fash- 
ionable appearance  of  the  principal  Gipsies,  as  late  as  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  will  be  seen  in 
my  account  of  the  Twc^-dale  bands,  I  am  disposed  to  be^ 
lieve  that  Anthonius  Grawino,  in  1506,  and  John  Faw,  in 
1540,  would  personally,  as  individuals,  that  is,  as  Oipsy 
Rajahs,*  have  a  veir  respectable  and  imposing  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the  crown.  And  besiaes,  John 
Faw  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  "  divers  sums  of 
monej,  jewels,  clothes  and  otncr  goods,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
great  sum  of  money  f  and  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
officers  of  high  rank  in  tlie  household  of  our  kings  had  fin- 
gered the  cash  of  the  Gipsy  pilgrims.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  popular  and  uniform  tradition  that,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  Countess  of  Cassilis  was  seduced  from  her  duty 
to  her  lord,  and  carried  off  by  a  Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  John 
Faa,  and  his  band,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  the  seducer 
would  be  a  poor,  wretched,  beggarly  Tinkler,  such  as  many 
of  the  tribe  arc  at  this  day.  If  a  handsome  person,  elegant 
apparel,  a  lively  disposition,  much  mirth  and  glee,  and  a  con- 
stant boasting  of  extraordinary  prowess,  would  in  any 
way  contribute  to  make  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  the 
frail  countess,  tliese  qualities,  1  am  disposed  to  think,  would 
not  be  wanting  in  the  *'  Gipsy  Laddie."  And,  moreover, 
John  Faw  bore,  on  paper  at  least,  as  high  a  title  as  her 
husband,  Lord  Cassilis,  from  whom  she  absconded.  It  is 
paid  the  individual  who  seduced  the  fair  lady  was  a  Sir 
John  Faw,  of  Dunbar,  her  former  sweetheart,  and  not  a 
Gipsy  ;  but  tradition  gives  no  account  of  a  Sir  John  Faw,  of 
Dunbar.f  The  Falls,  merchants,  at  Dunbar,  were  descended 
from  the  Gipsy  Faas  of  Yetholm. 

f  /fff/aA— The  Scottiiih  Gipsy  word  for  a  chief,  g^crnor,  or  prinoe. 

t  The  aathor,  (Mr.  Finlay,)  who  claims  a  Sir  John  Faw.  of  Dunbar,  to 

Asre  been  fffe  pejnqj^  who  carried  off  the  Countess  of  Cassilit,  girea  no  an- 

tborily,  /^a  j^  fnritftF  in  Blftpkwood  aaya,  \n  support  of  his  asaertion.    Nor 

>R909  Ae  Mfictmn^  for  a,  person  of  that  nome  Mng  any  QlCd«t  ^tbin  %QVvi.^. 
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It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  Gipsies  remained  in  Scotland, 
with  little  molestation,  from  150C  till  1579 — the  year  in 
Mrhich  James  VI  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
being  a  period  of  about  seventy-three  years,  during  which 
time  these  wanderers  roamed  up  and  down  the  kingdom, 
without  receiving  any  check  of  consequence,  excepting  the 
short  period — probably  about  one  year — in  which  the  severe 
order  of  James  Y  remained  in  force,  and  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, expii-ed  with  the  king.* 

The  civil  and  religious  contests  in  which  the  nation  had 
been  long  engaged,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  produced  numerous  swarms  of  banditti,  who  commit- 
ted outrages  in  eveiy  part  of  the  country.  The  slighter  de- 
predations of  the  Gipsy  bands,  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  and 
Moodv  quarrels  of  the  different  factions  that  generally  pre- 
vaileci  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  attract  but  little  at- 
tention, and  the  Gipsies  would  thereby  escape  the  punishment 
which  their  actions  merited.  But  the  government  being 
more  firmly  established,  by  the  union  of  the  different  parties 
who  distracted  the  country,  and  the  king  assuming  the  su- 
preme authority,  which  all  acknowledged,  vigorous  measures 
were  adopted  for  suppressing  the  excess  of  strolling  vaga* 
bonds  of  eretj  description.  In  the  very  year  the  king  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  a  law  was  passed,  "  For  punish- 
ment of  strong  and  idle  beggars,  and  relief  of  the  poor  and 
impotent." 

Against  the  Gipsies  this  sweeping  statute  is  particularly 
directed,  for  they  are  named,  and  some  of  their  practices 
pointed  out,  in  the  following  passage :  ^  And  that  it  may  be 

Indeed,  tkU  is  hut  an  iaBtance  of  the  ignoninoe  and  preindice  of  people  gt- 
nerally  in  regard  to  the  Gipsies.  The  tradition  of  the  hero  being  a  Gipsy, 
1  haye  met  with  among  the  English  Gipsies,  who  even  gave  me  the  name 
of  the  ladv.  John  Faw.  in  all  probability  the  king  of  the  Gipsies,  who  oar- 
ried  off  the  ooiintes%  might  reasonably  be  asswn^  to  have  l>een,  in  point 
of  education,  on  a  par  with  her,  who,  in  that  respect,  would  not,  in  all  pro- 
liability,  rise  above  the  most  humble  Scotch  cow-milker  at  the  present  aay, 
wliatever  her  personal  bearing  might  have  been. — Edl 

*  During  theae  seventy-three  years  of  peace,  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland 
must  have  multiplied  prodigiously,  and,  in  aU  probability,  drawn  much  of 
the  native  blood  into  their  body.  Not  being,  at.  that  tunc,  a  proecribed 
race,  but,  on  the  contrary,  honoured  bv  leaguea  and  covenants  with  the 
king  himselt  the  ignorant  public  generally  would  have  few  of  those  objeo- 
tkna  to  intemarrj  with  them,  which  they  hava  had  In  «»banc^aA&V\XsMit« 
Tha  thkvlw  haUte  dlhe  Qip§im  would  pro?*  no bw  \o von^  cfflk^«c^S»»!^ 
m  tb0  Seomb  peopk  wviv  aooiutomed  to  tUntliig  ol  di^Aai&m^^^lA* 
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known  what  manQer  of  persons  are  meant  to  be  strong  and 
idle  beggani  and  Tugabondi^,  and  worthy  of  t)io  punisfanient 
before  specified,  it  ib  declared  that  all  idle  persons  going 
about  the  country  of  tliis  realm,  ue>ing  nubtle,  crafty  and  un- 
lawful plays — AS  juggleiy,  fast-and-looHC,  and  such  otliors,  the 
idle  people  calling  tliemselve?  Eiryptiana,  or  any  other  that 
fancy  themselves  to  have  knowledge  of  prophecy,  charming, 
or  other  abused  sciences,  whereby  they  persuade  the  people 
that  they  can  tell  their  weirds,  deaths,  and  fortunes,  and 
Buch  other  fantastical  imaginations."*  And  the  following  is 
the  mode  prescribed  for  punishing  tito  Gipsies,  and  tite  oUier 
offender^  associated  witli  them  in  this  act  of  parliament : 
"  That  such  as  make  themselves  fools  and  arc  hairda,  (strol- 
ling rhymers,)  or  other  such  like  runners  about,  being  appre- 
hended, shall  be  put  in  the  king's  ward,  or  irons,  so  long  aa 
thoy  have  any  goods  of  their  own  to  live  on,  and  if  they  luve 
not  wltereupon  to  live  of  their  own,  that  their  ears  be  nailed 
to  the  tron  or  other  tree,  and  cut  off,  and  (themselves)  ban- 
ished the  country  ;  and  if  thereafter  they  be  found  again, 
that  they  be  hanged."t 

This  statute  was  ratified  and  confirmed  in  the  12th  par- 
liament of  James  VI,  cap.  147, 5t]i  June,  15i)2,  wherein  the 
incorrigible  Gipsies  are  again  referred  to  :  "  And  for  the 
better  trial  of  common  aomera  (forcible  obtruders,)  vaga- 
bonds, and  masterful  beggars,  fancied  fools,  and  counterfeit 
Egyptians,  and  to  the  effect  that  they  may  be  still  pre- 
served till  they  be  compelled  to  settle  at  some  certain 
dwelling,  or  bo  expelled  forth  of  the  country,  &c" 
The  next  law  in  which  the  Gipeics  arc  mentioned,  with 
other  vagabonds,  was  passed  in  the  15th  parliament  of  the 
same  reign,  19th  December,  1597,  entitled,  "  Strong  b^ 
gars,  vagabonds,  and  Egyptians  should  be  punished.  The 
Btatnte  itself  reads  as  follows  :  "  Our  sovereign  lord  and  ee- 
tat«B  of  parliament  ratify  and  approve  the  acts  of  parliament 

*  In  Uiia  act  of  parliunant  are  denonncad.  bIod^  with  tb«  Qipriei.  "  all 
tniDitrela,  foncstera,  and  t>le-t«llen,  not  avowed  by  ipeciil  licence  at  aoma 
of  tlie  lorda  «  parliameDt  or  ffreat  baront.  or  hy  thu  high  bnr^l  and 
titiea.  for  their  ooBiiDon  niiaatreln."  "  All  vagaboHd  nAolarM  (/)  of  the  nnl- 
Tcnilies  of  SL  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  not  licenced  bj  tbe  rector 
and  de»nof  (acuity  to  nijtof.H.."  It  would  Beem,  from  thia  laat  extmcl, 
that  tbe  ScutUeh  ifnivendties  granted  di|>lomM  to  tbeir  atndenla  lo  b^l 
I'hg  lli/MM  were  auoclited  or  claaaed  wilb  good  ctuupaoy  at  tbla  tiin«. 
Mat  btgmr  ttudeaia,  or  atudant-bag^ars,  were  coduuod  in  other  part*  <f 
SurofmdBtiag  that  wa—Es. 
/  Glendook'a  Bcott  Actt,  James  YI,  Oth  P»r.  <»?.  1i— -IWii  Otit.  U1%. 
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made  before,  against  strong  and  idle  beggars,  vagabondSy 
and  Eg}'ptians,"  with  this  addition  :  ''  That  strong  begnrs 
and  their  children  1)0  employed  in  common  works,  and  raeir 
Fcrvice  mentioned  in  the  said  act  of  parliament,  in  the  year 
of  God,  1579,  to  be  prorogate  in  dnring  their  life  times,  &c."* 
All  the  foregoing  laws  were  again  ratified  and  enforced 
by  another  act,  in  the  same  reign,  15th  Noveml)er,  1600. 
The  following  extract  will  serve  to  give  some  explanation 
how  tliese  statutes  were  neglected,  and  seldom  put  in  force  : 
"  And  how  the  said  acts  have  received  little  or  no  effect  or 
execution,  by  the  ovei-siglit  and  negligence  of  the  persona 
who  were  nominated  justices  and  commissioners,  for  putting 
of  the  said  acts  to  full  and  due  execution,  so  that  tiie  strong 
and  idle  beggars,  being  for  the  most  part  thieves,  bairda^ 
(strolling  rhymers,)  and  counterfeit  limmers,  (scoundrels,) 
living  most  insolently  and  ungodly,  without  marriage  or  bap- 
tism, are  8uffei*ed  to  vaig  and  wander  throughout  the  whole 
country."t  "  But,"  says  Baron  Hume,  "  all  ordinary  means 
having  proved  insufficient  to  restrain  so  numerous  and  so 
ii;turdy  a  crew,  the  privy  council-  at  length,  in  June,  160«i, 
wore  induced  to  venture  on  the  more  effectual  expedient, 
(recommended  by  the  example  of  some  other  realm.)  of  at 
once  ordering  the  whole  race  to  leave  the  kingdom  by  a  cer- 
tain  day,  and  never  to  return  under  the  pain  of  death.j:  A 
few  years  after,  this  proclamation  was  converted  into  per- 

*  By  the  above,  and  subsequent  statutes,  in  the  reijo^  of  James  YI, 
"  (^oal  and  salt-masters  might  npprehtmd,  and  put  to  labour,  all  ragabcHids 
and  sturdy  bef^rs."  The  truth  is,  these  kidnapped  individuals  and  their 
chiUlren  were  made  slaves  of  to  these  masters.  The  coUiers  were  emanci- 
])ated  only  within  these  fifty  years.  It  has  been  stated  to  mo  that  some  of 
the  colliers  in  the  Lothians  are  of  Gipsy  extraction.  [Our  author  might 
hare  said  Oipnes;  for  being  "  of  Gipsy  extraction,"  and  **  Gipsies,"  are  ex- 
))rea<8ions  quite  synonymous,  notwithstanding  the  application  by  the  puhlio 
of  the  latter  term  to  the  more  original  kind  of  Gipsies  only. — Eu.1 

f  If  Hetcher  of  Saltoun  bo  correct,  when  he  states  that,  in  his  tnno,  which 
was  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  there  were  two  hundred  thousand 
people,  (about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population.)  begging  from  door  to  door 
in  bcutland,  it  would  be  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty,  for  those  in  power,  to 
]mt  in  force  the  laws  against  the  (iii)sies,  and  vagabonds  generally.  The 
editor  of  Dr.  Pennicuick's  history  of  Tweed.dalo,  thinks  Fletchers  is  an 
over-charged  picture.  Some  are  of  opinion  that,  when  he  made  his  state- 
ment, he  included  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
and  also  those  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  for,  he  said,  the  Highlands  "  was  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  beggars,"  and  wished  these  banditti  trans^lantAdL 
to  the  low  country,  and  to  people  the  Highlands  from  V\en^. 

}  Tb#  jMoruEp  li  vAfab  IJiiie  order  if  contaiiMd  an  VoA. 
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petual  law,  by  statute  1609^  cap.  13,  with  this  farther  conve- 
nient, but  very  severe,  provision  toward  the  more  effectual 
execution  of  the  order,  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  condemn 
and  execute  them  to  the  death,  upon  proof  made  of  the  sing^le 
fact  '  tliat  they  are  called,  known,  repute  and  holdcn  Egyp- 
tians' I"  As  this  is  the  only  statute  exclusively  relating  to, 
and  denouncing,  the  Gipsies,  I  shall  give  it  at  length. 

"  13.  Act  anent  the  Egyptians.  Our  sovereign  lord  and 
estates  of  parliament  ratify,  approve,  and  perpetually  con- 
firm the  act  of  secret  council,  made  in  the  month  of  June  or 
thereby,  1603  years,  and  proclamation  following  thereupon, 
commanding  the  vagabonds,  vomers  (forcible  obtruders),  and 
common  thieves,  commonly  called  Egyptians,  to  pass  forth 
of  this  kingdom,  and  remain  perpetually  forth  thereof,  and 
never  to  return  within  the  same,  under  pain  of  death  ;  and 
that  the  same  have  force  and  execution  after  the  first  day 
of  August  next  to  come.  After  the  which  time,  if  any  of 
the  said  vagabonds,  called  Egyptians,  as  well  women  as 
men,  shall  be  found  within  this  kingdom,  or  any  part  there- 
of, it  shall  be  lawful  to  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects,  or 
any  one  of  them,  to  cause  take,  apprehend,  imprison,  and 
execute  to  death  the  said  Egyptians,  either  men  or  women, 
as  common,  notorious,  and  condemned  thieves,  by  one  assize 
only  to  be  tried,  that  they  are  called,  known,  repute  and 
holden  Egyptians :  In  the  which  cause,  whosoever  of  the 
assize  happen  to  denge  (exculpate)  any  of  the  aforesaid 
Egvptians  pannelled,  as  said  is,  shall  be  pursued,  handled 
and  censured  as  committers  of  wilful  error  :  And  whoever 
shall,  any  time  thereafter,  reset,  receive,  supply,  or  entertain 
any  of  the  said  Egyptians,  either  men  or  women,  shall  lose 
their  escheat,  and  be  warded  at  the  judge's  will :  And  that 
the  sheriffs  and  magistrates,  in  whose  bounds  they  shall  pub- 
licly and  avowedly  resort  and  remain,  be  called  before  the 
lords  of  his  hiehncss'  secret  council,  and  severely  censured 
and  punished  for  their  n^ligence  in  execution  of  this  act : 
Discharging  all  letters,  protections,  and  warrants  whatsoevec, 
purchased  by  the  said  Egyptians,  or  an^'  of  them,  from  his 
majesty  or  lords  of  secret  council,  for  their  remaining  within 
this  realm,  as  surreptitiously  and  deceitfully  obtained  by 
their  knowledge :  Annulling  also  all  warrants  purchased, 
or  hereafter  to  be  purchased,  by  any  subject  of  whatsoever 
r&ak  within  thia  kingdom,  for  their  roael,  ^utectoining,  or 
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doing  any  manner  of  favour  to  the  said  Egyptians,  at  any 
time  after  the 'said  first  day  of  August  nczt  to  come,  for  now 
and  ever."*  In  a  subsequent  enactment,  in  1617,  appoint- 
ing justices  of  the  peace  and  constables,  tlie  destruction  of 
the  proscribed  Egyptians  is  particularly  enjoined,  in  defin- 
ing the  different  duties  of  the  magistrates  and  their  peace 

officers.t 

But  so  little  respected  was  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  in  1612,  tliree  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Gipsy  act,  his  majesty  was  under  the  humiliating  necessity 
of  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  clan  Scott,  and  their 
friends,  by  which  the  clan  bound  themselves  "  to  give  up  all 
bands  of  friendship,  kindness,  oversight,  maintenance  or  as- 
surance, if  any  we  have,  with  common  thieves  and  broken 
clans,  &c"  It  is  certain  there  would  be  many  bonds  of  the 
same  nature  with  other  turbulent  clans  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Tliat  Scotchmen  of  respectability  and  influence  pro- 
tected the  Gipsies,  and  afforded  them  shelter  on  their  lands, 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  cruel  statute  of  1609,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  following  passages,  which  I  extract  from  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  for  1817  ;  the  conductor  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  careful  in  examining  the  public  records  for  the 
documents  quoted  by  him  ;  having  been  guided  in  his  re- 
searches, I  believe,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

"In  February,  1615,  we  find  a  remission  under  the  privy 
seal,  granted  to  William  Auchterlony,  of  Cavrine,  for  re- 
setting of  John  Faw  and  his  folIowers4  On  the  14th  July, 
1616,  the  sheriff  of  Forfar  is  severely  reprimanded  for  delay- 
ing to  execute  some  Gipsies,  who  had  been  taken  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  for  troubling  the  council  with  petitions  in 
their  behalf.  In  November  following  appears  a  proclama- 
tion against  Egyptians  and  their  resetters.  In  December, 
1619,  we  find  another  proclamation  against  resetters  of  them ; 

•  GlendooVs  Scots  Act  f  I^- 

X  The  nature  of  ibis  criine  in  Scotch  Uw  is  fuUj  explained  in.  the  foUow* 
\ng  extract  from  the  original,  which  also  appears  curious  in  other  respects. 
The  pardon  is  granted  *'  pro  receptione,  supportatione,  et  detentione  supra 
terra  suas  de  Belmadie,  et  infhi  eius  habltatlonis  domuro,  aUsq.  edificia 
einsdem,  JoannU  Falf,  EthiopU,  lit  £pipiiam,  eiusq.  uxoris,  puerorum,  scr- 
vorum  et  associatorum ;  Necnon  pro  ministrando  ipsis  cibom,  potum,  peoa- 
nias,  hoflpiciun).  alioq.  neccssaria,  quocunq.  tempore  Tel  occasione  preterita, 
contra  acta  uostri  Parliamenti  vel  secreti  conciUi.  yd  contra  quecunq.  le^^M^ 
alia  acta,  ant  cnnstituUoops  haios  noatri  Tezni  &cot\n  Vn  coiAx%a6»L\fiL\%RXftK 
^4r£tt  Beeretiaigim  vol.  baxiil,  fbL  201,  Bbckisootf  s  Masoiii^a.— ^\^« 
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in  April,  1620,  another  proclamation  of  the  same  k!nd,  and 
in  July,  1620,  a  commission  against  resetter?,  all  with  very 
severe  penalties.  The  nature  of  these  acts  will  be  better 
understood  from  the  following  extract  from  that  of  the  4th 
July,  1016,  which  also  very  well  explains  the  way  in  which 
the  Gipsies  contrived  to  maintain  their  footing  in  the  coun- 
try, in  defiance  of  all  the  efforts  of  tlie  legislature  to  extir- 
pate them,'^  **  It  is  of  truth  that  the  thieves  and  limmers 
(scoundrels),  aforesaid,  having  for  some  short  space  after  the 
said  act  of  parliament,  (1609,)  .  .  .  dispersed  them- 
selves in  certain  secret  and  obscure  places  of  the  country.  . 
they  were  not  known  to  wander  abroad  in  troops  and  com- 
panies, according  to  their  accustomed  manner,  yet,  shortly 
thereafter,  finding  that  the  said  act  of  parliament  was  neg- 
lected, and  that  no  enquiry  nor  .  .  .  was  made  for 
them,  they  began  to  take  new  breath  and  courage,  and  .  . 
unite  themselves  in  infamous  companies  and  societies,  under 
.  .  .  .  commanders,  and  continually  since  then  have  re- 
mained within  the  country,  committing  as  well  open  and 
avowed  rie/lfis  (robberies)  in  all  parts  ....  murders, 
.  .  .  pleine  stouthe  (common  theft,)  and  pickery,  where 
they  may  not  be  mastered  ;  and  they  do  shamefully  and  niis- 
chievously  abuse  the  simple  and  ignorant  people,  by  telling 
fortunes,  and  using  charms,  and  a  number  of  juggling  tricks 
and  falseties,  unworthy  to  be  heard  of  iu  a  country  subject 
to  religion,  law,  and  justice  ;  and  tliey  are  encouraged  to 
remain  within  the  country,  and  to  continue  in  their  thievish 
and  juggling  tricks  and  falseties,  not  only  through  default 
of  the  execution  of  the  said  act  of  parliament,  but,  what  is 
worse,  that  great  numbers  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  of  whom 
some  outwardly  pretend  to  be  famous  and  unspotted  gentle- 
men, have  given  and  give  open  and  avowed  protection,  reset, 
supply  and  maintainance,  upon  their  grounds  and  lands,  to 
the  said  vagabonds,  somers,  (forcible  obtruders,)  and  con- 
demned thieves  and  limmers,  (scoundrels,)  and  suffer  them  to 
remain  days,  weeks,  and  months  together  thereupon,  without 
controulment, and  with  connivance  and  oversight,  &q"  '* So 
they  do  leave  a  foul,  infamous,  and  ignominious  spot  upon 
them,  their  houses,  and  posterity,  that  they  are  patrons  to 
thieves  and  limmers,  (scoundrels,)"  &c.* 

•  TTie  BMme  state  of  thingn  existed  in  Spain.    Charles  IT,  passed  a  law 
ojj  the  12th  June,  J 695,  the  1 6th  article  of  wh\ch,  as  ^vexiAj's'iiLT.'Bwtw?, 
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Fiom  their  first  arrival  in  the  country  till  1579,  the  Gip- 
sies, as  already  mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  treated  as  a 
separate  people,  observing  their  own  laws  and  customs.  In 
the  year  1587,  such  was  the  state  of  society  in  Scotland, 
that  laws  were  passed  by  James  VI,  compelling  all  the 
baronial  proprietors  of  lands,  chiefs  and  captains  of  clans, 
on  the  Borders  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  find  pledges 
and  securities  for  the  peaceable  conduct  of  their  retainers, 
tenants,  clansmen,  and  other  inhabitants  of  their  respective' 
estates  and  districts.*  In  the  same  parliament  another  act 
was  passed,  allowing  vagabonds  and  broken  and  unpledged 
men  to  produce  pledges  and  securities  for  their  good  con- 
duct. The  Gipsies,  under  these  statutes,  would  remain  un- 
molested, as  they  would  readily  find  protection  by  becoming, 
nominally,  clansmen,  and  assuming  the  surnames,  of  those 
chieftains  and  noblemen  who  were  willing  and  able  to  afford 
them  protection.t  Indeed,  the  act  allowing  vagabonds  to 
find  sureties  would  include  the  Gipsy  bands,  for,  about  this 

enacts :  "  And  because  we  anderatand  that  the  continnancc  of  those  who 
are  caUcd  Gitanos  has  dc})ended  on  the  favour,  protection,  and  assistance 
which  they  liave  experienced  from  persons  of  different  iUaiif/rut,  we  do  ordain 
that  who«oerer  ac^ain8t  whom  ihaU  be  proved  the  fact  of  haying,  since  the 
day  of  the  publication  hereof,  favoured,  received,  or  assisted  the  said 
Qitanofl,  in  any  manner  wliatever,  wliethcr  wUhin  Uteir  Aoimc«  or  without, 
provided  he  it  a  noble,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  fine  of  nix  thnmand  dncaU, 
.  .  .  .  KTkd  if  a  pfelteian,  to  a  punishment  of  ten  yenn  in  the  palleyM^ 
Snch  an  enactment  would  surely  prore  that  the  Oipsies  in  Spain  were 
greatly  favoured  by  the  Spanish  people  generally,  even  two  centuries  alter 
they  entered  the  country. 

The  eanses  to  which  mny  be  attributed  this  toleration,  even  enconraice- 
xnent,  of  the  Gipsies,  are  various.  Amon^  thoso  may  be  mentioned  a  fear 
of  consequences  to  person  and  property,  tinkering,  trafficlcing  and  amuse- 
ment, and  corruption  on  the  part  of  those  in  power.  But  in  the  character 
of  the  Gipsies  itself  may  be  found  a  general  cause  for  their  escaping  the 
effects  of  the  laws  passed  a^inst  them,  viz.,  wKeedlinff.  The  term  Gitano 
has  l>een  variously  modified  in  the  Spanish  language,  thus : 

Gitano.  Giptty,  flatterer  ;  Gitanillo,  a  little  Oipty ;  Gitanismo,  the  Oipty 
tribe  ;  Gitancs'co,  Oipxy-like  ;  Gitanear.  to  Jlatter^  entice  ;  Gitaneria,  to/ieei- 
ling,  Jfalfery  ;  Gitanamento,  in  a  tly,  winning  manner  ;  Gitanada,  blandish' 
weni^  wheedling,  flattery. — Ed. 

•  There  were  17  clans  on  the  Borders,  and  84  clans  in  the  Highlands, 
who  apoenr  to  have  had  chiefii  and  captains  over  them.  There  were  22 
Imronial  proprietors  connected  with  the  Borders,  and  lOfi  connected  with 
the  Highlands,  named  in  a  roll,  who  were  likewise  ordered  to  find  pledges. 
— Olendook'it  SeotM  Acts. 

\  It  sometimes  happened,  when  an  internal  quarrel  to<ik  plaQ«  \tL^  cVuti^ 
portions  of  the  tribe  left  their  chief,  and  united  lhemee\ve»\AMifA\i«t^^VtM^ 
name  they  asmmod  End  dropped  their  origlnnl  one. 
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period,  they  seem  to  kave  been  only  cloRGed  with  onr  own 
native  vagaboadn,  moss-troopers.  Border  and  Higliland 
thiere?,  broltfiu  clans  and  masterlees  men.  It  appears  by 
the  act  of  1609,  that  tlie  Gipsies  had  Gven  purchased  their 
protection  from  tlic  government.  The  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land being  at  tliis  period  still  divided  into  cl&ns,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  Gipsien  from  the  lavs 
posBed  against  them.  T)ie  clans  on  tlie  Borders  and  High- 
lands were  in  a  state  of  almost  cnnslant  warfare  with  one 
another  ;  and  frequently  several  of  the  clans  were  united  in 
opposition  to  the  regular  government  of  tlie  country,  to 
whose  mandates  they  paid  little  or  no  r^;ard.  The  Gipsies 
had  no  settled  residence,  but  roamed  from  place  to  placo 
over  the  whole  country ;  and  when  tliey  found  themselves 
in  danger  in  one  place,  they  had  no  more  to  do  but  remove 
into  the  district  inhabited  by  a  hostile  clan,  where  they 
would  immediately  find  protection.  Besides,  the  Borderera 
and  Highlanders,  themselves  plunderers  and  thieves,  would 
not  be  very  active  in  apprehending  their  brother  thieves, 
the  Gipsies.  Even,  according  to  Holinshed,  "  the  poison  of 
theft  and  robbery  pervaded  almost  all  classes  of  the  Scot- 
tjsli  community  about  this  period." 

The  excessive  severity  of  the  sangninary  statntc  of  1609, 
and  the  unrelenting  manner  in  which  it  was  often  carried 
into  effect,  were  calculated  to  produce  a  great  outward 
change  on  the  Scottish  Gipsies.  Like  stags  selected  from  a 
herd  of  deer,  and  doomed  to  bo  hunted  down  by  dogs,  these 
wanderers  were  now  singled  out,  and  separated  from  the 
commonity,  as  objects  to  whom  no  mercy  was  to  be  shown.* 
The  word  Egyptian  would  never  be  allowed  to  escape  their 
lipe ;  not  a  syllable  of  their  peculiar  speech  would  be  uttered, 
unless  in  the  midst  of  their  own  tribe.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  every  part  of  tlieir  dress  by  wliich  their  fra- 
twnity  could  be  recognized,  would  be  carefully  discontinued. 
To  deceive  the  public,  they  would  also  conform  exiemaUy 
to  some  of  the  religious  rites,  ceremonies,  observances,  and 

*  Tha  readrr  will  am  that  tha  Gipslea,  >t  tbis  time,  wera  not  grcatar 
"  vagtboodd"  tlWD  great  ounibera  of  native  Pcotcb,  if  ai  great    But,  being 
'n  tbe  eouDtrj'.  Bojourncn  accordiag  to  their  own  accDDol.    the 


kh^;  »ould  natorally  eoougli  linnlah  Ihem,  as  tliey  seem  always  ti 
bean  aaylog  tli«t  they  were  about  Icailng  for  "  tlieir  ova  conntry."  Their 
Oviagln  teuta,  antoaeoS  life  so  (tiSerent  from  that  of  the  natiTea,  would, 
«t  Itael^ tnake  them  obnoxxooa  to  (he  klnj;  pononaQj. — ^. 
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other  customs  of  the  natives  of  Scotland.  I  am  farther  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  would  be  about  this  period,  and  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  these  bloody  enactments,  the  Gipsies 
would,  in  general,  assume  the  ordinary  christian  and  sur- 
names common  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  And  their  usual 
sagacity  pointed  out  to  them  the  advantages  arising  from 
taking  the  cognomens  of  the  most  powerful  families  in 
the  kingdom,  whoso  influence  would  afibrd  them  ample 

iirotection,  as  adopted  members  of  their  respective  clans. 
n  support  of  my  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  surnames  of 
the  Gipsies  of  the  present  day,  we  find  that  the  most  pre- 
vailing names  among  them  are  those  of  the  most  influential 
of  our  noble  families  of  Scotland  ;  such  as  Stewart,  Gordon, 
Douglas,  Graham,  Ruthven,  Hamilton,  Drummond,  Kennedy, 
Cunningham,  Montgomery,  Kerr,  Campbell,  Maxwell,  John- 
stone, Ogilvie,  McDonald,  Robertson,  Grant,  Baillie,  Shaw, 
Burnet,  Brown,  Keith,  Ac.*  If,  even  at  the  present  day, 
you  enquire  at  the  Gipsies  respecting  their  descent,  the 
greater  part  of  them  will  tell  you  that  they  are  sprung 
from  a  bastard  son  of  this  or  that  noble  family,  or  other 
person  of  rank  and. influence,  of  their  own  surname. t  This 
pretended  connexion  with  families  of  high  rank  and  power 
nas  saved  some  of  the  tribe  from  the  gallows  even  in  our  own 
time.  The  names,  however,  of  the  two  principal  families, 
Faw,  (now  Paa,)  and  Bailyow,  (now  Baillie,)  appear  not  to 
have  been  changed  since  the  date  of  the  order  in  council  or 
league  with  James  Y,  in  the  year  1540,  as  both  of  these 
names  are  inserted  in  that  document 

Baron  Hume,  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  gives  the 

*  The  English  Gipsios  say  thiit  native  names  were  assumed  by  their 
race  in  consequence  of  the  proscription  to  which  it  was  subjected.  German 
Gipsies,  on  arrival  in  America,  change,  at  least  modify,  their  names,  'lliere 
are  many  of  them  who  go  under  tne  names  (if  Smith.  Miller,  and  Wag- 
goner,  /ews  frequently  bear  names  common  to  the  natives  of  the  countriea 
in  which  they  are  to  bo  found,  and  somotimos,  at  tlie  pii^sent  diiy,  assume 
Christian  one'*.  I  knew  two  German  Jews,  of  the  name  of  Cohen,  who 
settled  in  Scotland.  One  of  them,  who  was  a  priest,  retained  the  original 
name ;  but  the  other,  who  was  a  watchmalcer,  assumed  the  name  of  Cownn, 
which,  singularly  enough,  the  priest  said,  was  a  corruption  of  Cohen. — Eo. 

f  It  is  stated  by  Paget,  in  his  Travels  in  Hungary,  that  the  Gipsies  in 
that  country  have  a  profound  regard  for  aristocracy ;  and  that  they  inva- 
riably foHow  that  cTass  in  the  matter  of  religious  opinions.    Grcllmaun. 
sa;fi  as  much  in  regard  to  the  Gipsy's  desire  of  geUVn^WW  oil  ^  ^nsSc^* 
guithad  old  eoM  to  put  oa  bi$  penoa, — Ed. 
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follovififf  account  of  aoiuc  of  the  tri&U  and  executions  of 
the  Gip3ie3 : 

"  The  statute  (1609)  annuls  at  the  same  time  all  protection 
and  worraota  purcliased  by  the  Egyptians  Irom  \iu  majesty's 
privy  council,  far  their  remaining  within  the  realm  :  oa  also 
till  privileges  purchased  by  any  )>er?on  to  roict,  entertain,  or 
do  tliem  any  favour.  It  appenrv,  indeed,  from  a  paper  in 
the  appendix  to  McIjaurinV  Cuects  that  even  the  king'?  ser- 
vants and  great  officers  liad  not  kept  their  hands  entirely 
pure  of  tliiii  sort  of  treaty  with  the  Egyptian  chiefs,  from 
whom  some  supply  of  money  might  in  this  way  be  occasion- 
ally obtained. 

"  The  iirst  GipsiCR  that  were  brought  to  trial  on  the 
statute,  were  four  perEons  of  the  name  of  Faa,  who,  on  the 
3l8t  July,  1311,  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  They  had 
pleaded  upon  a  special  license  from  the  privy  council,  to 
abide  within  the  country  ;  but  this  appearing  to  be  closed 
with  a  condition  of  finding  surety  for  their  appearance 
when  called  on,  and  tlieir  surety  being  actually  at  the  horn, 
for  failure  to  present  themselves,  they  were  held  to  have  in- 
fringed tlie  terms  of  their  protection. 

"The  next  trial  was  on  the  19th  and  24th  July,  1616,  in 
the  case  of  other  two  Faas  and  a  BailUc,  (which  seem  (o 
have  been  noted  names  among  the  Gipsies  ;)  and  here  was 
started  that  plea  which  has  since  been  repeated  in  almost 
every  case,  but  has  always  been  overruled,  viz :  tliat  the  act 
and  proclamation  were  temporary  ordinances,  and  applicable 
only  to  sueh  Egyptians  as  were  in  the  country  at  tlieir  date. 
These  pannels,  upon  conviction,  were  ordered  by  the  privy 
council  to  find  caution  to  the  extent  of  1,000  merks,  to  leavo 
Scotland  and  never  to  return  ;  and  having  failed  to  comply 
witli  Uiia  injunction,  they  were  in  consequence  condemned  to 
die. 

"  In  January,  1G24,  follows  a  still  more  severe  example  ; 
no  fewer  than  eight  men,  among  whom  Captain  John  Faa 
and  other  five  of  the  name  of  Faa,  being  convicted,  were 
doomed  to  death  on  the  statute.  Some  days  after,  there 
were  brought  to  trial  Helen  Faa,  relict  of  Captain  Fan, 
Lucrctia  Faa,  and  other  women  to  the  number  of  eleven  ;  all 
of  whom  were  in  like  manner  convicted,  aqfl  condemned  to 
be  drowned  I  But,  in  tlic  end,  their  doom  Tvas  comniutcd 
for  banishment,  (under  pain  of  death,)  to  them  and  all  their 
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race.  The  sentence  was,  however,  executed  on  the  male 
convicts ;  and  it  appears  that  the  terror  of  their  fate  had 
been  of  material  service ;  as,  for  the  space  of  more  than  50 
years  from  that  time,  there  is  no  trial  of  an  Eg}'ptian." 

But  notwithstanding  this  statement  of  Baron  Hume,  of 
the  Gipt^y  trials  Iiavin^  ceased  for  half  a  contury,  wc  find, 
twelve  years  after  l(i24,  the  date  of  the  above  trials,  the 
following  order  of  the  privy  council :  ^*Anent  some  Egyptians. 
At  Edinburgh,  lOlh  !N"ovcmber,  1636.  Forasmuch  as  Sir 
Arthur  Douglas  of  Quhittinghame  having  lately  taken  and 
apprehended  some  of  the  vagabond  and  counterfeit  thieves 
and  Zmrnertf,  (scoundrels,)  called  tlie  Egyptians,  he  presented 
and  deliver^  them  to  the  sheriff  principal  of  the  sheriffdom 
of  Edinburgh,  within  the  constabulary  of  Haddington, 
where  they  have  remained  this  month  or  thereby :  and 
whereas  the  keeping  of  them  longer,  within  the  said  tolbooth, 
is  troublesome  and  burdensome  to  the  town  of  Haddington, 
and  fosters  the  said  thieves  in  an  opinion  of  impunity,  to 
the  encouraging  of  the  rest  of  that  infamous  buke  (hive)  of 
lawless  limmers  (scoundrels)  to  continue  in  their  thievish 
trade :  Therefore  the  lords  of  secret  council  ordain  the 
sheriff  of  Haddington,  or  his  deputies,  to  pronounce  doom 
and  sentence  of  death  against  so  many  of  these  counterfeit 
thieves  as  are  men,  and  against  so  many  of  tlie  women  as 
want  children ;  ordaining  the  men  to  be  hanged,  and  the 
women  to  be  drowned  ;  and  that  such  of  the  women  as  have 
children,  to  be  scourged  through  the  burgh  of  Haddington, 
and  burned  in  the  check ;  and  ordain  and  command  the 
provost  and  baillies  of  Haddington  to  cau.se  this  doom  be 
executed  upon  the  said  persons  accordingly."* 

"Towards  the  end  of  that  century,"  continues  Baron 
Hume,  "  the  nuisance  seems  to  have  again  become  trouble- 
some. On  the  13th  of  December,  1698,  John  Baillie  and 
six  men  more  of  the  same  name,  along  with  the  wife  of  one 
of  tliem,  were  indicted  as  Egyptians,  and. also  for  sundry 
special  misdeeds  ;  and  being  convicted,  (all  but  the  woman,) 
they  were  ordered  for  execution.  But  in  this  case  it  is  to 
1)0  remarked,  that  the  court  had  so  far  departed  from  the 
rigour  of  the  statute  as  not  to  sustain  a  relevancy  on  the 
habit  and  repute  of  being  an  Egyptian  of  itself,  but  only 
'  along  with  one  or  other  of  the  facts  of  picking  and  littlo 

*  Bliekvood'B  Mflgudne. 
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ihierinff ;'  thm  requiring  some  proof  of  actual  guilt  in  aid 
of  the  fame.  In  the  next  trial,  which  was  that  of  William 
fiaillie,  June  26th,  1699,  a  Btill  further  indulgence  was  in- 
troduced ;  for  the  interlocutor  required  a  prrof,  not  of  one 
only,  but  of  aeveraly  of  the  facts  of '  picking  or  little  thieving, 
or  of  several  acts  of  beating  and  striking  with  invasive 
weapons.'  He  was  only  convicted  as  an  l^yptian,  and  of 
one  act  of  striking  with  an  invasive  weapon,  and  he  escaped 
in  consequence  with  his  life. 

''  This  lenient  course  of  dealing  with  the  Gipsies  was  not 
taken,  however,  from  any  opinion  of  it  as  a  necessary  thing, 
nor  was  there  any  purpose  of  prescribing  it  as  a  rule  for 
other  times,  or  for  further  cases  of  the  kind  where  such  an 
indulgence  might  seem' improper,  as  appears  from  tiie  inter- 
locutor of  relevancy  in  the  case  of  Jonn  Kerr,  and  Helen 
Torkston,  and  William  Baillieand  other  seven  ;  in  both  of 
which  the  simple  fame  and  character  of  being  an  Egyptian 
is  again  found  separatum  relevant  to  infer  the  pain  of  death, 
(10th  and  11th  August,  1714.)  Kerr  and  Yorkston  had  a 
verdict  in  their  favour ;  Baillie  and  two  of  his  associates 
were  condemned  to  die ;  but  as  far  as  concerns  Baillie,  (for 
the  others  were  executed,)  his  doom  was  afterwards  mitigated 
into  transportation,  under  pain  of  death  in  case  of  return. 
'  *'As  early  as  the  month  of  August,  1715,  the  same  man,  (as 
I  understand  it,)  was  again  indicted,  not  only  for  being 
found  in  Britain,  but  for  continuing  his  former  practices  and 
course  of  life.  Notwithstanding  this  aggravation,  the  inter- 
locutor is  again  framed  on  the  indulgent  plan,  and  only  in- 
fers the  pain  of  death,  from  the  fame  and  character  of  being 
an  Egyptian,  joined  with  various  acts  of  violence  and  som- 
ing,  to  the  number  of  three,  that  are  stated  in  the  libel. 
Though  convicted  nearly  to  the  extent  of  the  interlocutor, 
be  again  escaped  with  transportation.* 

**  Nor  have  I  observed  that  the  court,  in  any  later  case, 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  proceed  upon  the  repute  alone, 
unavouched  by  evidence  of,  at  least,  one  act  of  theft  or  vio- 
lence ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  according  to  the  practice  of 
later  times,  this  sort  of  charge  seems  to  be  reduced  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  charge  of  being  habit  and  repute  a  thief 
at  common  law/' 

^  This,  and  part  of  the  preceding  pnrograph,  wiU  be  quoted  again,  under 
Uw  chapter  of  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale  QApslea. 
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It  is  noticed  bjr  Btron  Home  that  the  Faas  and  the  Bail- 
were  DOted  names  among  the  Oipsies.  Indeed,  the 
trials  referred  to  bj  him  are  all  of  persons  bearing  these  two 
pnmames,  except  two  individoais  only.  The  truth  is,  the 
Faas  and  the  Baillies  were  the  two  principal  families  amone 
the  Gipsies  ;  giving,  according  to  their  customs,  kings  and 
queens  to  their  countrymen  in  Scotland.  They  would  be 
more  bold,  daring,  and  presumptuous  in  their  conduct  than 
the  most  part  of  their  followers ;  and,  being  leaders  of  the 
banditti,  govemment,  in  all  probability,  would  fix  upon  tliem 
as  the  most  proper  objects  for  destruction,  as  the  best  and 
easiest  method  of  overawing  and  dispersing  Uic  whole  tribe 
in  the  country,  by  cutting  off  their  cliiefs.  As  I  liave  alre^uly 
mentioned^  these  two  principal  clans  of  Faw  and  Bailyow 
appear  to  be  the  only  Gipsy  families  in  Scotland  who  have 
retained  the  original  surnames  of  their  ancestors,  at  least  of 
those  whose  names  are  inserted  in  the  treaty  with  James  Y, 
in  1540. 

It  will  be  seen,  under  the  head  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale 
Gipsies,  that  tradition  has  represented  William  Baillie,  who 
was  tried  in  1714  and  1715,  as  a  bastard  son  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Lamington,  (his  motlier  being  a  Gipsy).  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Gipsy  policy  of  joining  themselves  to  some 
family  of  rank  was,  in  iJaillie's  case,  of  very  important  ser- 
vice, not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  whole  tribe  in  Scotland.* 

*  From  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  Gipsies  in  the  coantry,  in  1606,  till 
1611,  the  date  of  the  first  trials  of  the  tribe,  as  myen  by  Bdron  Hume,  a 
period  of  105  years  had  elapsed ;  during  which  time  there  had  doubUesa 
Deen  five  generations  of  Gipsies  added  to  the  population,  as  Scottish  subjects ; 
to  put  whom  lo  death,  on  the  mere  ground  of  being  Egyptians,  was  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  natural  justice.  The  cruelty  exercised  upon 
them  was  quite  in  keeping  with  that  of  reducing  to  slavery  the  individuals, 
and  their  descendants,  who  constituted  the  colliers,  coal-bearers,  and  saltora 
referred  to  in  the  following  interesting  note,  to  be  found  in  **  My  Schools 
and  Schoolmasters,"  of  Hugh  Miller. 

**  The  act  for  manumitting  our  Scotch  colliers  was  passed  in  the  year 
1776,  forty-nine  years  prior  to  the  date  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  class  of 
Niddry.  But  though  it  was  only  such  colliers  of  the  village  as  were  in 
their  hfUeth  year  when  I  knew  them,  (with,  of  course,  all  the  older  ones,) 
who  had  been  born  slaves,  even  its  men  of  thirty  had  actually,  though  not 
nominally,  come  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  bondage,  in  consequence  of 
certain  penalties  attached  to  the  emancipation  act.  of  which  the  poor  igno- 
rant workers  under  ground  were  both  too  improvident  and  too  little  inge- 
nious to  keep  clear.  They  were  set  free,  however,  by  a  second  act  pasaed 
in  1799.  T^  language  of  both  these  acts,  regarded  as  BtiIirYi  OTi«&  ol  \)ci^ 
latter  haJf  of  t2»e  JmsI  oentaij,  and  as  htmADg  reference  to  BcV\!^  «a\:^«cte 
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The  extraordinary  leoit;  shown  to  him  by  the  court,  after 
SDch  repeated  aggravation,  cannot  be  acconnted  for  in  any 
other  way  than  that  great  interest  had  been  used  in  his  be- 
half, in  some  quarter  or  other  ;  and  that,  by  creating  a  mer- 
ciful precedent  in  his  case,  it  was  afterwards  followed  in  the 
trial  of  all  others  of  the  race  in  Scotland. 

Uving  withiD  the  nmits  of  the  talind,  «trike«  with  BtarUing  effect.  '  Where- 
an.'uiysllw  ^remiibleofthe  oMerut— tfaatof  ITIB— 'bj  theiUtuleUw  of 
BeotlHnd.  m  «ip1ained  by  the  Judaea  oftlis  courts  of  law  there,  luaoy  eol- 
Uera,  bdiI  coal-be«rera,  and  (alien,  are  ia  b  itate  of  ilotwry  or  bondagt, 
bound  to  t'  e  colliEriea  or  salt  works,  where  they  work  for  lifi,  fratu/eroA^* 
«nM  lilt  eol/ifrirtor  mil  Korti;  and  whereas,  the  emanripation,'  dec,  Ac.  A. 


rein  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  17M  liieanwly  lees  itrikloK :  it  de- 

\atand[iu{tba  former  aBt,'iDaoy«oulenaBdcoar-baare(a 

r/afi  of  bondtigJ  in  Sootland.    TIib  hiatot;  of  mu  SooUb 


colliers  would  be  fonnd  a  cortooi  and  inatnctfTe  one.  Their  alayery  m 
not  to  have  been  derired  from  the  Bncient  lime  of  eeneral  aerbhip.  but  to 
hare  orlginatad  In  oomparatiTely  uodera  acti  of  the  ScoUtaih  ParUanwn^ 
and  in  deciaioiu  of  the  Court  of  Season — in  acta  of  ParllaineDt  in  which 
the  poor  ignorant  aubterrsnean  nea  of  the  eoDntry  were,  of  course,  whullf 
nnrepreaeiited.  and  in  dedeions  of  a  court  in  vbiui  no  agent  of  tfaeira  erar 
DMde  appearance  in  their  behsit" 

WluU  is  here  a^d  of  a  history  of  Scotch  eolliera  lieing  "  carious  and  In- 
atrnotiTe,"  is  applicable  U  an  infinitely  greater  degree  to  tlwt  of  the  Glp. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LIHLITHGOWSBIBE     0IP8IBB.* 

Tm  Gipeiea  who  frequented  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and 
the  cotmtiea  northward,  appear  to  have  been  more  daring 
than  those  who  visited  some  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

Within  these  sixty  years,  a  lat^  horde,  of  very  desperate 
character,  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  near  the  bni^h 
of  Linlithgow.  At  first,  they  qnartercd  higher  up  on  the 
Stirling  side  of  the  stream,  at  a  place  called  Walkmilton  ; 
but  latterly  they  took  up  their  abode  in  some  old  houses,  on 
the  Linlithgow  side  of  the  river,  at  or  near  the  bridge  of 
Linlithgow. 

These  Gipsiefldisplayedmnch  sagacity  in  carrying  on  their 
trade,  by  selecting  the  neighbonrhood  of  Falkirk  and  Lin- 
lithgow for  their  hcadquartent,  as  this  vas,  perhaps,  the  most 
advantageous  position  in  all  Scotland  that  a  Gipsy  band 
could  occupy.  The  district  was  of  itself  very  populous,  and 
a  very  coo^tidcrabte  trade  and  bustle  then  existed  at  the  port 
of  Bo'ncss,  in  the  vicinity.  All  the  intercourse  between 
Edinbnrgh  and  Gla-ogow  paascd  a  few  mites  to  the  pouth  of 
their  quarters.  The  traffic,  by  carta,  between  Glasgow  and 
the  west  of  Scotland,  aud  tlie  shipping  at  Carron-aliore,  EI- 
phingston-Pow  and  Airth,  on  the  Forth,  before  the  canal  was 
cut,  was  immense  ;  all  which  traffic,  at  well  as  that  between 
Fife  and  the  western  districts,  passed  a  few  miles  north  of 

■  TIiIb  mnd  the  futlowlng  Uires  chapten  ore  iUnatrntivs  of  the  OipeJo^,  in 
tiuAi  wild  atAta,  pravinui  to  their  fp-adual  «eCtlem«iit  and  civUiiHtinn,  and 
are  applicable  to  the  eaoifl  clua  in  every  pari  at  the  world.  Chapter  VI, 
on  the  Gipeiee  of  Twaed-dale  and  Cly<ieadale,  might  have  been  taken  th« 
firet  in  order,  ae  deecriptive  of  the  tribe  in  its  more  primitive  condition, 
but  I  have  allowed  it  to  reruun  whore  il  ttanda.  A  detcriptiua  of  tha 
habits  pccoliar  to  Uie  race  will  be  found,  mora  or  leas,  in  all  of  these  chaf- 
t«ri.  where  they  oan  b«  CMUiilt«d,  lar  the  bettar  ide&UflcaltXaa  ot  >^  t^i» 
gireti. — Sd. 
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their  position.  The  road  for  travellers  and  cattle  fi-om  the 
Highlands,  by  way  of  Stirling,  crossed  the  above-mentioned 
roads,  and  led,  through  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow,  to  Edin- 
burgh, the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  and 
England. 

The  principal  smuames  of  this  Gipsy  band  were  McDon- 
ald, Jumieson,  Wilson,  Gordon  and  Lundie.  Frequently  the 
nunil>er  tliat  would  assemble  together  would  amount  to  up- 
wards of  thirty  souls,  and  it  was  often  observed  that  a  great 
many  females  and  children  were  seen  loitering  about  their 
common  place  of  residence.  No  protection  was  given  by 
them  to  our  native  vagrant««,  nor  were  any  of  our  cominon 
plunderers,  vagabonds,  or  outlaws  suffered  to  remain  among 
them.  When  at  home,  or  traversing  the  country,  iho  trade 
and  occupation  of  tliis  band  were  exactly  the  same  as  those 
of  their  friends  in  other  parts  of  Scptlandi,  viz :  making  wool- 
cards,  cast-iron  soles  for  ploughs,  smoothing-irons,  horn 
spoons,  and  repairing  articles  in  the  tinker  line.  The  old 
females  told  fortunes,  while  the  women  in  genen^  assisted 
their  husbands  in  their  work,  by  blowing  the  bellow^,  scrap- 
ing and  polishing  the  spoons  with  glass  and  charred  wood, 
and  otherwise  completing  their  articles  for  sale.  Many  of 
the  males  dealt  in  horses,  with  which  they  frequented  fairs 
— that  great  resort  of  the  Gipsies ;  and  these  wanderers,  in 
general,  were  considered  excellent  judges  of  horses.  Num- 
bers of  them  were  fiddlers  and  pipers,  and  the  tribe  often 
amused  themselves  with  feasting  and  dancing.* 

Like  their  race  generally,  these  Gipsies  were  extremely 
civil  and  obliging  to  their  immediate  neighbours,  and  those 
who  lived  nearest  to  their  quarters,  and  had  the  most  inter- 
course with  them,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  were  the 
least  afraid  of  tliem.t    But  the  farmers  and  others  at  a  dis- 

*  It  appears  that,  at  this  period,  James  Mnison,  town-piMr,  and  John 
Uivingstoii,  hanf^an,  of  Linlithgow,  were  both  Gipsies.  [Formerlv  the 
Gipsies  were  exclusively  employed  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  as  hang- 
men and  ezeootlonerB.     Chrtllmmnn. — Ed.] 

f  This  trait  in  the  oharaoter  of  the  Sootiish  Gipsies  is  weO  mnstrated  in 
the  following  anecdote,  which  appeared  in  Biacl^wood's  Magaaine.  It  was 
obtained  by  an  individual  who  ireqoeutly  heard  the  clergyman  in  question 
relate  it 

**  The  late  Mr.  Leclc.  minister  of  Yethdro.  happened  to  be  riding  home 

one  evening  from  a  visit  in  Northumberland,  when,  finding  himsd?  lilcely 

io  be  benightod,  ibr  sake  of  a  near  cut,  he  struck  into  a  wild,  solitary  track, 

or  drove-roMd,  acroaa  the  /ells,  by  a  place  cali«d  \]bA  ^\a.w.    In  one  of  tha 
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tance,  who  frequented  the  markets  at  Falkirk,  and  other 
fairs  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  always  a  plentiful  harvest 
for  the  plundering  Tinklers.  Tlicir  plunderings  on  snch 
oecasions  spread  a  general  alarm  over  the  country.  But 
that  good  humour,  mirth,  and  jocund  disposition,  peculiar  to 
many  of  the  males  of  the  Gipsies,  seldom  failed  to  gain  tho 
good-will  of  those  who  deigned  to  converse  with  them  with 
familiarity,  or  treated  them  with  kindness.  They  even 
formed  strong  attachments  to  certain  individuals  of  the  com- 
munity, and  afforded  them  protection  on  all  occasions,  giving 
them  tokens  to  present  to  others  of  tlieir  fraternity,  while 
travelling  under  night.  Notwithstanding  the  good  disposi- 
tion which  they  always  showed  under  these  circumstances, 
the  fiery  Tinklers  often  fell  out  among  themselves,  on  divid- 
ing, at  home,  the  bootv  which  they  nad  collected  at  fairs, 
and  excited  feelings  oi  horror  in  the  minds  of  their  aston- 
ished neighbours,  when  they  beheld  the  Imrricanes  of  wrath 
and  fury  exhibited  by  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  in  the  heat 
of  their  battles. 
Thecliildren  of  these  Gipsies  attended  the  principal  school 

dense  pUoee  through  which  this  path  led  him.  there  stood  an  old  deserted 
ihepherd's  hoqse,  which,  of  course,  was  reputed  to  bo  haunted.  The  iDinis- 
ter,  though  little  apt  to  be  alarmed  by  such  reports,  was,  however,  some- 
what startled  on  ooserring,  as  be  approached  close  to  the  cottase,  a  'erim 
▼iaage'  staring  out  past  a  wuuiow  daitk,  or  sort  of  curtain,  which  had  beeii 
fastened  up  to  supply  the  place  of  a  door,  and  also  several  '  dusky  fiflrures«' 
skulking  among  the  oourtree-bushes  that  had  once  sheltered  the  sheimerd's 
garden.  Without  leaving  him  any  time  for  speculation,  however,  the  knij^hft 
of  the  curtain  bolted  forth  upon  him,  and,  seizing  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
demanded  his  money.  Mr.  Leek,  though  it  was  now  dark,  at  once  recog- 
nised the  gruff  voice,  and  the  great,  black,  l»urly  head  of  his  next-door 
neighbour,  Gleid  Seekit  H7//,  the  Gipsy  chief.  *  Hear  mo,  William,'  said 
the  minister,  in  his  usual  quiet  manner,  *  can  tliis  be  you  ?  ye're  surely  no 
serious  wi'  me  t  ye  wadna  sae  £sr  wrang  your  character  for  a  good  neigh- 
bour, for  the  bit  trifle  I  ha'e  to  gi*e,  William  r— *  Lord  saif  us,  Mr.  Leek  f 
said  Will,  quitting  the  rein,  and  lifting  his  hat,  with  groat  respect, '  Wliao 
wad  bae  thought  o'  meeting  you  out  owro  hire-away  ?  Ye  needna  gripe 
fur  ony  sUler  to  um— I  wadna  touch  a  plack  o'  your  gear,  nor  a  hair  o'  your 
licad,  for  a'  the  gowd  o*  Tividale.  I  ken  yell  no  do  m<  an  ill  tern  for  this 
niistak — and  I'll  e'en  see  ye  safe  through  the  eirie  Staw — it*s  no  reckoned  a 
very  canny  bit,  midr  ways  nor  ane  ;\ut  I  wat  ye*ll  no  be  feored  for  tho 
dead,  and  I'll  tak  care  o^  tlie  livittg*  Will  acoonKngly  gave  his  reverend 
friend  a  safe  convoy  through  the  haunted  p8S«,  and,  notwithstanding  this 
ugly  mistake,  continued  ever  after  an  inoffensive  and  obliiu^ing  neighbour  to 
the  minister,  who,  on  his  part,  observed  a  prudent  and  invioUblo  secrecy 
on  the  subject  rtf  this  rencounter,  during  the  life  time  of  Of  rid  Xirkii  WxiO* 

I  miderstaiid  this  anectMe  to  apply  to  ohl  Will  Faa,  monWoDftd  m^^ 
Jivrder  Oiftdeg,  aoder  chapter  VIL — E». 
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at  Linlitliffow,  and  not  an  individual  at  the  school  darod  to 
cast  the  slightest  reflection  on,  or  speak  a  diBrospectful  word 
of,  either  them  or  their  parents  altiioiigh  their  robberies  were 
everywhere  notorious,  yet  always  conducted  in  po  artful  a 
manner  that  no  direct  evidence  could  ever  be  obtained  of 
them.  Such  was  the  fear  that  tlio  audacious  conduct  of 
these  Gipsies  inspired,  tiiat  the  mngistratcs  of  the  royal 
burgli  of  Linlitlignw  stood  iu  awe  of  tliem,  and  wore  deterred 
from  discharging  tlicir  magisterial  duties,  when  any  matter 
relative  to  their  conduct  carac  before  their  honours.  Tho 
truth  is,  the  magistrates  would  not  interfere  with  them  at  all, 
but  stood  nearly  on  the  same  terms  with  them  tliat  a  tribo 
of  American  Indians,  wlio  worshipped  the  devil — not  from 
any  respect  which  they  had  for  his  Satanic  majesty,  but  from 
being  in  constant  dread  of  his  diabolical  machinations.  Not 
a  justice  of  the  peace  cave  the  liorde  the  least  annoyance, 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  aUowed  them  to  remain  in  peaceable 
possession  of  some  old,  uninhabited  houses,  to  vliich  they 
had  no  right  whatever.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  repre^^s 
the  unlawful  proceedings  of  the  daring  Tinklers,  numbers 
of  the  mo.st  respectable  individuals  in  Linlithgowtihire 
deigned  to  play  at  golf  and  other  games  with  the  principal 
members  of  the  body.  .The  proficiency  which  the  Gipsies 
displayed  on  such  occasions  was  always  a  source  of  interest 
to  the  patrons  and  admirers  of  such  games.  At  throwing 
the  slcdge-Iiammcr,  casting  the  putting-stone,  and  all  other 
athletic  exercises,  not  one  was  a  mat«h  for  these  powerful 
Tinklers.  Ttiey  were  also  remarkably  dexterous  at  hand- 
ling the  cudgel,  at  which  tlicy  were  constantly  practising 
themselves. 

The  honourable  magistrates,  indeed,  frequently  admitted 
the  presumptuous  Tinklers  to  share  a  social  bowl  with  them 
at  their  entertainments  and  dinner  parties.  Yet  these 
friends  and  companions  of  the  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of 
Linlithgowshire  were  no  other  than  the  occasional  tenant^* 
of  kilns,  or  temporary  occupiers  of  the  ground  floor  of  some 
ruinous,  half-roofed  houses,  without  fumitorc,  saving  a  few 
blankets  and  some  straw,  to  prevent  their  persons  from  rest- 
ing upon  the  cold  eartli.  But,  nevertheless,  these  Gipsies 
made  themselves  of  considerable  importance,  and  possessed 
an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  community  to  an  extent 
hardly  to  be  credited  at  tho  present  day.    It  was  well 
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known  that  the  provost  of  Linlithgow,  who  w^ls  much  ex- 
posed by  riding  at  all  times  through  the  country,  in  the  way 
of  his  business  as  a  brewer,  had  himself  received  from  the 
Gipsies  assurance  that  he  wonld  not  be  molested  by  the 
band,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  oc- 
casions, perfectly  safe  from  being  plundered.  Having  in 
this  manner  rendered  the  local  authorities  entirely  passive, 
or  rather  neutral,  from  fear  and  interest,  the  audacious  Gip- 
sies prosecuted  their  system  of  plunder  and  robbery  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

Notwithstanding  the  fear  which  these  Gipsies  inspired  in 
the  mind  of  the  community,  there  were  yet  individuals  of 
courage  who  would  brave  them,  if  circumstances  rendered  a 
meeting  with  them  unavoidable.  None,  indeed,  would  dream 
of  wantonly  molesting  them,  but,  if  brought  to  the  pinch, 
some  would  not  shrinK  from  encountering  them,  when  acting 
under  the  influences  of  those  feelings  which  call  forth  the 
latent  courage  of  even  the  most  timid  and  considerate  of 
people.  Such  a  rencounter  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
chief  of  the  Linlithgow  band,  of  the  name  of  McDonald,  to 
whom  the  others  of  the  tribe  gave  the  title  of  captain. 

In  a  dark  night,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  H ,  an 

officer  in  the  army,  and  a  man  of  courage,  while  travelling 
on  the  high  road,  from  the  eastward  to  Stirlingshire,  to  visit, 
as  was  said,  his  sweetheart,  had  occasion  to  stop,  for  refresh- 
ment, at  a  public-house  near  the  bridge  of  Linlithgow.  The 
landlord  advised  liim  to  go  no  further  that  night,  owing  to 
the  road  being  "  foul,"  meaning  that  the  Tinklers  had  been 
seen  lurking  in  the  direction  in  w^hich  he  was  travelling. 
Foul  or  not  foul,  he  would  proceed  ;  his  particular  engage- 
ment with  the  lady  making  him  reluctant  to  break  his  pro- 
mise, and  turn  back.  He  called  for  a  gill  of  brandy,  which 
he  shared  with  the  landlord,  and  deliberately  loaded,  in  his 
presence,  a  brace  of  pistols  which  ho  carried  about  his  per- 
son. His  courage  rose  with  the  occasion,  and  he  declared 
that  whoever  dared  to  molest  him  should  not  go  unpunished. 
He  then  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  forward.  On  arriving 
at  a  place  called  Sandy-ford-burn,  a  man,  in  the  dark,  sprang 
out  from  the  side  of  the  road,  and,  laying  hold  of  the  bridle 
of  his  horse,  demanded  his  money.  'Ihe  horseman  being  on 
the  alert,  and  quite  prepared  for  such  a  demand,  with  his 
spirits,  moreover,  elevated  by  his  dram  of  brandy,  instantly 
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replied  by  firing  one  of  his  pistols  at  the  robber,  who  fell 
to  the  ground.  He,  however,  held  faat  tlio  bridle  reins  in 
hie  convulfiive  death  grasp,  and  the  horse,  being  urged  for- 
ward, dragged  him  a  short  distance  along  tlie  groond. 
Hardly  had  the  sliot  been  fired,  ere  a  voice,  clfffle  by,  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  There  goes  our  captain,"  while  a  con- 
fused cry  of  vengeance  was  uttered  on  ail  sides,  against  him 
by  whom  he  had  fallen.  But  the  rider,  clapping  his  spurs 
to  his  horse,  instantly  galloped  forward,  jet  made  a  narrow 
escape,  for  several  shots  were  fired  at  hira,  which  were  heard 
by  tlie  landlord  of  the  public-house  which  he  hod  just  left. ' 

The  Gipsies,  in  this  awkward  predicament,  carried  the 
body  of  their  chieftain  home,  and  gave  out  to  their  neigh- 
bours, the  country  people,  the  following  morning,  (Sunday,) 
that  he  liad  died  very  snddenly  of  iliac  pa!«ion.  His  lyke- 
wake  was  kept  up  in  their  usual  manner,  and  great  feastings 
and  drinkings  were  held  by  them  while  his  body  lay  unin- 
terred.  After  several  days  of  carousing,  the  remains  of  the 
robber  were  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Linlithgow.*  His 
funeral  was  very  respectable,  having  been  attended  by  the 
magistrates  of  Linlithgow,  aud  a  number  of  the  most  genteel 
persons  in  the  neighbourliond.  The  real  cause  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  Tinkler  began  to  spread  abroad,  a  short 
time  after  the  burial,  but  no  enquiry  was  mndc  into  the  mat- 
ter. The  individual  who  had  done  the  public  a  service,  by 
taking  o£f  the  chief  of  the  banditti,  mentioned  the  oircum- 
Btance  afterwards  to  his  friends,  and  was  afraid  of  the  band 
for  some  time  thereafter ;  although  it  was  improbable  that, 
in  the  dark,  they  were  able  to  make  out,  or  afterwards  ascer- 
tain, the  person  who  had  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  prompt  and  well-merited  chastise- 
ment which  the  Gipsies  received,  In  their  leader  being  shot 
dead  in  his  attempt  at  highway  robbery,  in  tlie  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  ordinary  place  of  lendczvous,  they  contin- 
ued tiieir  depredations  in  their  usual  manner,  but  generally 
took  care,  as  is  their  custom,  to  give  no  molestation  to  their 

■  Soma  of  the  Oip^ea  oaly  pnt  >  paper  rap  on  tbe  b«>d,  uid  paper 
Knmd  the  feet,  of  tlieir  dead;  leiTiDK  ■!!  the  body  ban,  excepting  .tbat 
they  place  upon  the  breut,  opposite  uie  heart,  a  circle  made  m  rM  and 
bine  ribbons,  in  form  sometblng  like  the  ehape  of  the  Tarimted  eockada, 
worn  In  the  bats  of  newly-enlisted  recroito  in  the  army.  [In  £ii){bud  it 
irsa  cuaUnamry  vith  the  Oipeiea,  at  one  time,  to  burn  the  dead,  b«t  now 
ttey  oBly  bara  th«  cJothea,  and  lome  of  the  e(Ie«La  ut  \b«  dMuaed.— En.] 
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nearest  neighbours.  The  deceased  captain  was  succeeded,  in 
the  chieftainship  of  the  tribe,  by  his  son,  Alexander  Mo- 
Donald,  who  also  assumed  the  title  of  captain.  This  man 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  in  every  respect,  and  ex- 
ercised his  hereditary  profession  of  theft  and  robbery,  with 
an  activity  and. audacity  unequalled  by  any  amonff  his  tribe 
in  that  part  of  Scotland.  Tl>e  very  name  of  McDonald 
and  his  gang  appalled  the  boldest  hearts  of  those  who  ven- 
tured to  travel  under  night  with  money  in  their  pockets,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  ooontry.  His  band  appears  to  have 
been  v^eiy  numerous,  as  among  them  some  held  the  subordin- 
ate rank  of  lieutenants,  as  if  they  had  been  organized  like 
a  regular  military  company.  James  Jamieson,  his  brother- 
in-law,  was  also  stylecl  captain  in  this  notorious  band  of 
Gipaiea,  who  were  connected  with  similar  bauds  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

McDonald  and  his  brotheivin-law,  Jamieson,  were  con- 
sidered rcmarkiJsIy  stout,  handsome,  and  fine-looking  men. 
By  constant  training  at  all  kinds  of  athletic  exercises,  they 
brought  themselves  to  perform  feats  of  bodily  strength  and 
agility  which  were  almost  incredible.  They  were  often 
elegantly  dressed  in  the  finest  clothes  of  the  first  fashion, 
vritii  linen  to  correspond.  At  the  same  time  they  were  per- 
fect chameleons  in  respect  to  their  appearance  and  apparel. 
McDonald  was  frequently  observed  in  three  or  four  different 
dresses  in  one  market-da^.  At  one  time  of  the  day,  he  was 
seen  completelv  attired  in  the  best  of  tartan,  assuming  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  a  highland  gentleman  in  full  cos- 
tume. At  another  time,  he  appeared  ruffled  at  hands  and 
breast,  booted  and  spurred,  on  horseback,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  man  of  some  consideration.  He  would  again  be  seen  in  a 
ragged  coat,  with  a  budget  and  wallet  on  his  back — a  com- 
mon travelling  Tinkler.  Both  of  these  men  often  dealt  in 
horses,  and  were  themselves  frequently  mounted  on  the  best 
of  animals.  The  Arabians  and  Tai*tars  are  scarcely  more 
partial  to  horses  than  the  Gipsies. 

The  pranks  and  tricks  played  by  McDonald  were  numer- 
ous, ana  many  a  story  is  yet  remembered  of  his  extraordi- 
nary exploits.  He  took  great  pains  in  training  and  learning 
some  of  his  horses  various  evolutions  and  tricks.  He  had, 
at  one  time,  a  piebald  horse  so  efficiently  train^^  ^lA  «i^  . 
completely  under  bb  management,  that  it,  m  oom^  T^»^\a^ 
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atwixted  him  in  his  depredations.  By  certain  sisals  and 
motion!),  ho  could,  vhcn  ho  Tound  it  ncccfsorv,  malie  it  clap 
clo5ic  to  tlio  ground,  like  a,  liarc  in  its  furrow.  It 
vould  crouch  down  in  a  iiollow  piece  of  ground,  in  a  ditch, 
or  at  tlie  side  of  a  liedgc,  so  as  to  bide  it^lf,  when  McDon- 
ald'ii  (situation  was  like  to  expose  him  to  detection.  With 
tlie  it$<stBtance  of  one  of  these  well  traincd-horgca,  this  man, 
on  ono  occasion,  saved  hiy  wife,  Ann  Jamicson,  frou]  prison, 
and  perhaps  from  the  gallows.  Ann  was  apprehendm  near 
Dunfermline  for  some  of  her  unlawful  practices.  As  the 
officers  of  the  lav  were  conducting  her  to  prison,  McDonald 
rode  up  to  the  party,  and  requested  permission  to  epeak 
Tith  their  prisoner,  which  was  readily  granted,  aa,  from 
McDonald's  appearance,  the  officers  supposed  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  woman.  He  then  drew  her  aside,  nnder 
the  pretence  of  conversing  witli  her  in  private,  when,  in  an 
instant,  Ann,  with  his  assistance,  sprang  upon  the  horse,  be- 
hind him,  and  bade  good-bye  to  the  messengers,  who  were 
amazed  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  escape  of  their  pris- 
oner. Ann  was  a  little,  handsome  woman,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  cipert  of  the  Scottisli  Gipsies  at 
conducting  a  plundering  at  a  fair ;  and  was,  on  that  account, 
much  respected  by  her  tribe. 

McDonald  and  Jamieson,  like  others  of  the  superior  clas- 
ses of  Qipsic.a,  gave  tokens  of  protection  to  their  particular 
friends  of  the  community  generally.  The  butchers  of  Lin- 
lithffow,  when  they  went  to  the  country,  with  money  to  buy 
cattle,  frequently  procured  these  assurances  from  the  Gip- 
sies, The  shoemakers  did  likewise,  when  tlicy  had  to  go  to 
distant  markets  with  tlicir  shoes.  Linlithgow  appears  even 
to  'have  been  under  the  special  protection  of  these  banditti. 
Mr.  George  Hart,  and  Mr.  William  Baird,  two  of  the  most 
respectablo  merchants  of  Bo'ness,  who  had  been  peddlent  in 
their  early  years,  scrupled  not  to  say  that,  when  travelling 
through  the  country,  they  were  seldom  without  tokens  from 
the  Gipsies.  But  if  the  Gipsies  were  kind  to  those  who 
kept  on  good  terms  with  them,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  vin- 
dictively tormented  their  enemies.  They  would  steal  sheep, 
ud  pot  the  blood  and  parts  of  the  animal  about  the  premises 
•f  IbOH  they  hated,  that  they  might  bo  suspected  of  the 
'^'^  NArolied  and  afihmted  by  the  enquiries  made  abont 
*  B/Hoper^. 
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When  McDonald  and  Jamieson  attacked  individuals  on 
the  highway,  or  elsewhere,  and  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
little  or  no  money,  they  were  just  as  ready  to  supply  their 
wants  as  to  rob  them.  The  idea  of  j)Iundering  the  wealthy, 
and  giving  the  booty  to  the  ppor,  gives  the  Gipsies  great 
satisfaction.  Tlie  standard  by  which  this  pcople^s  conduct 
can  be  measured,  must  bo  sought  for  among  the  robber  tribes 
of  Tartary,  Afghanistan,  or  Arabia.  Many  of  our  Scottish 
Gipsies  liave,  indeed,  been  as  ready  to  give  a  purse  as  take 
one ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  lacked  in  the  dis- 
play of  a  certain  degree  of  honour  peculiar  to  themselves, 
as  the  following  well-authenticated  fact  will  illustrate.* 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  while  travel- 
ling, under  night,  between  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow,  fell  in, 
on  the  road,  witli  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know.  During 
the  conversation  which  ensued,  he  mentioned  to  the  stranger 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  attacked,  for  manv  a  one,  he  ob- 
served, had  been  robbed  on  that  road.  lie  then  urged  that 
they  should  return,  as  tlie  safest  plan  for  them  both.  The 
stranger,  however,  replied  tliat  he  had  often  travelled  the 
road,  yet  had  never  been  troubled  by  any  one.  After  some 
further  conversation,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
gave  the  traveller  a  knife,  with  which  he  was  desired  to  pro- 
ceed without  fear.f  The  traveller  now  perfectly  understood 
the  relation  that  existed  between  them,  and  continued  his 
journey  witli  confidence  ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  ere 
he  was  accosted  by  a  foot-pad,  to  whom  ne  produced  the 
knife.  The  pad  looked  at  it  carefully,  said  nothing,  but 
passed  on,  without  giving  the  traveller  the  slightest  annoy- 
ance. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  mysterious  stranger  was 
no  other  than  the  notorious  Captain  McDonald.  The  travel- 
ler, by  his  fears  and  the  nature  of  his  conversation,  had 
plainly  informed  McDonald  of  his  being  possessed  of  money 
— a  considerable  quantity  of  which  he  had,  indeed,  with  him — 
and  had  the  love  of  booty  been  the  Gipsy's  sole  and  con- 

*  Instances  have  occurred  In  which  an  Afghan  has  receiTod  a  stranger 
with  all  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  afterwards,  meeting  him  in  the  open 
eonntry,  has  robbed  him.  The  same  person,  it  is  supposed,  who  would 
plunder  a  cloak  from  a  traveUer  who  had  one,  would  g^ve  a  cloak  to  one 
who  had  none— //k/zA  Murray  »  Ana,  vol.  2,  page  508. 

f  A  pen-knife,  a  snuff-box,  and  a  ring  are  some  of  the  Gipsy  pass-ports. 
It  is  wliat  is  marked  upon  them  that  proteeto  the  beam  noni  Vn&3Q%  ^* 
turbed  by  others  of  ti:e  tribe. 
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Btant  object,  how  easily  could  he,  in  fhis  instance,  have  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it.  But  the  stranger  had  put  himself,  in  a 
measure,  under  the  protection  of  the  robber,  who  disdained 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

Another  instance  of  a  Gipsy's  honour,  generosity,  or  ca- 
price, or  by  whaterer  word  the  act  may  be  expressed,  occur- 
red between  McDonald  and  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Campbell, 
and  exhibits  a  singular  cast  of  character,  which  has  not  been 
uncommon  among  the  Scottish  Oipsies.  On  this  occasion, 
it  would  appear,  the  Oipsy  had  been  infliaenced  rather  by  a 
desire  of  enjoying  the  extraordinary  Borprise  of  flie  simple 
countryman,  than  of  obtaining  booty.  Tne  occurrence  will 
also  give  some  idea  of  the  part  wirieh  the  cautious  chiefs  take 
in  plundering  at  a  fair.  The  particulars  are  derived  from 
a  Mr.  David  McRitchie,  of  whom  I  shall  again  make  mention. 

While  Campbell  was  on  his  way  to  a  market  in  Perth,  he 
fell  in  with  Captain  McDonald.  Being  unacquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  fellow-traveller,  the  unsuspecting  man 
told  him,  among  other  things,  that  lie  had  just  as  much  money 
in  his  pocket  as  would  purchase  one  horse,  for  his  four-horse 
plough,  having  6ther  three  at  home.  McDonald  heard  all 
this  with  patience  till  became  to  a  solitary  part  of  the  road, 
when,  all  at  once,  he  turned  upon  the  astonished  farmer,  and 
demanded  his  money.  The  poor  man,  having  no  alternative, 
immediately  produced  his  purse.  But  in  parting,  the  robber 
desired  him  to  call  next  day  at  a  certain  house  in  Perth, 
where  he  would  find  a  |)erson  who  might  he  of  some  service 
to  him.  Campbell  promised  to  do  as  desired,  and  called  at 
the  house  appointed,  and  great  was  his  surprise,  when,  on 
being  ushered  into  a  room,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  late  robber,  sitting  with  a  large  bowl  of  smoking  toddy 
before  him.  The  Gipsy,  in  a  frank  and  hearty  manner,  in- 
vited his  visitor  to  sit  down  and  share  his  toddy  with  him  ; 
a  request  which  he  readily  complied  with,  although  bewil- 
dered with  the  idea  of  the  probable  fate  of  his  purse,  and 
the  result  of  his  personal  adventure.  He  had  scarcely  got 
time,  however,  to  swallow  one  glass,  before  he  was  relieved 
Qf  his  suspense,  by  the  Gipsy  returning  him  every  farthing 
of  the  money  hQ  had  robbed  him  of  the  day  before.  Being 
now  pleased  with  his  good  fortune,  and  the  Gipsy  pressing 
him  to  drink,  Cf^mpbell  was  in  no  hurry  to  be  gone,  his 
spirits  haTmg  become  elevated  with  his  good  cheer,  and  the 
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conSdenco  with  which  his  host's  conduct  had  iQEpircd  him. 
Bat  his  su!>picions  returned  apon  liirn,  as  lie  saw  pocket-book 
after  pocket-book  brought  in  to  hia  entertainer,  during  the 
time  he  was  enjoying  his  hospitality.  The  Gipsy  chief  was, 
in  fact, but  following  a  very  important  branch  of  his  calling, 
and  was,  on  that  day,  doing  a  considerable  basiness,  liaring 
a  nnmber  of  youths  ferreting  for 'him  in  the  market,  ana 
comii:g  in  and  going  out  constantly. 

But  this  crauy  Gipsy,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Jamicson, 
were  at  last  apprehended  for  house-breaking  and  robbery. 
Their  trials  tooK  place  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  9th  and  13tii 
of  August,  1770,  and  "  the  fame  of  oeing  Egyptians  "  made 
part  of  the  charge  against  th6m  in  the  indictment ;  a  charge 
well  founded,  as  both  of  them  spoke  the  "  right  Egyptian 
language."  It  was  the  last  inatauce,  I  believe,  that  Sie  fact 
of  their  being  "called,  known,  repute,  and  holdcn  Egvp- 
tians,"  made  part  of  tlie  indictment  against  any  of  the  tnbe 
in  Scotland,  under  the  sanguinary  statute  of  James  YI, 
chap.  13,  passed  in  1609.  So  cunning  are  the  Gipsies,  how- 
ever, in  committing  crimes,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  crinc 
inals,  it  was  understood,  would  have  escaped  justice,  for  want 
of  sufficient  proof,  had  not  one  of  their  own  band,  of  the 
name  of  Jamieson,  a  youth  of  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
turned  king's  evidence  against  his  associates.  The  two  un- 
happy men  were  then  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  con- 
demned to  die.  They  were  ordered  to  be  executed  at 
Linlithgow  bridge,  near  the  very  spot  where  their  band  had 
their  principal  rendezvous,  with  the  apparent  olyect  of  daunt- 
ing their  incorrigible  race. 

Immediately  after  the  trial,  a  report  was  spread,  and 
generally  believed,  tliat  the  Gipsies  would  attempt  a  rescue 
of  the  criminals  on  the  way  to  execution,  or  even  from  under 
the  gallowB  itself ;  and  it  was  particularly  mentioned  that 
thirty  stoat  and  desperate  members  of  the  race  had  under- 
taken to  set  their  cliieftains  free.  Every  precaution  was 
therefore  taken,  by  the  authorities,  to  prevent  any  such 
attempt  being  made.  A  large  proportion  of  the  gentlemen 
and  farmers  of  the  ehire  of  Linlithgow  were  requested, 
with  what  arms  they  could  procure,  to  attend,  on  foot  or 
Itorseback,  the  ezecutioa  of  the  desperate  Tinklers.  Indeed, 
erery  third  man  of  all  the  fencible  men  of  the  oonnty  was 
called  npoD  to  appear  on  the  occaBion ;  while  a  compajiy  of 
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pensioners,  with  a  commissioned  officer  at  tlieir  head,  and  a 
strong  Ixxly  of  the  military,  completed  the  force  deemed 
necessary  for  the  due  e:cecution  of  justice.  Besides  guard- 
ing against  tlie  possibility  of  a  rescue  on  the  part  of  the 
Gipsies,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  steps  taken  by 
the  authnritica,  in  bringing  tofrcthcr  so  large  a  body  of  men, 
had  in  view  the  object  o?  exhibiting  to  tlic  people  the  igno- 
minious death  of  two  men  who  liad  not  only  been  allowed 
to  remain  among  them,  but,  in  many  instances,  countenanced 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  county ; 
and  that  not  only  in  ont-door  amusements,  but  even  in  some 
of  the  special  hospitalities  of  daily  life,  while  in  fact  they 
were  nothing  but  the  leaders  of  a  band  of  notorious  thieves 
and  robbers. 

These  precautions  being  completed,  the  condemned  Gireiies 
were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  conveyed,  by  the  sheriff  of 
Edinburgh  and  a  company  of  the  military,  to  the  boat-houso 
bridge,  on  the  river  Almond^tho  boundary  of  the  two 
counties — and  there  handed  over  to  the  sheriff"  of  Linlith- 
(Tow  ;  under  whose  guard  they  were  carried  to  the  jail  of 
the  town  of  Linlithgow,  and  securely  bound  in  irons,  to  wait 
their  execution  on  the  morrow.*  As  night  approached, fires 
were  kindled  at  the  door  of  the  prison,  and  guards  posted 
in  the  avenues  leading  to  the  building,  while  all  the  entrances 
to  the  town  were  guarded,  and  all  ingress  and  egress  pro- 
hibited, as  if  the  burgh  had  been  in  a  state  of  siege.  So 
strictly  were  these  orders  put  in  foi-ce,  that  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Bo'ness,  who  had  gone  (o  Linlithgow,  to  view 
the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  assemblage  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  armed  men,  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  town  over 
night ;  so  alarmed  were  the  authorities  for  the  onset  of  the 
resolute  Gipsies.  It  was  soon  perceived,  by  some  sagacious 
individuals,  that  the  fires  woula  do  more  harm  than  good, 
as  the  light  would  show  the  prison,  expose  the  sentinels,  and 
guide  the  Gipsy  bands.   They  were  accordingly  extinguished, 

■"Tbi»  morning,*  littlo  ■ftor  nine  o'clock,  MeDoniild  and  JamieMD 
wen  transported  from  the  Tolboolh  bora,  (Edinburgh.)  Fuorted  by  a  nrtj 
of  the  milltarj.  and  Mtended  by  the  aheriff-dpputs  on  horaeback,  with  tha 
ofGoara  o(  court,  ftroied  with  broad-swords,  iniidat  an  iDniiiDcrable  crowd 
of  ipectntore.  Tliey  were  sccuraly  piniDncd  to  a  cait,  and  are  to  be 
raceived  hy  tlie  sheriff-depute  of  Linlithgow,  on  the  confines  of  this  county, 
whither  tlioy  sre  to  bo  conveyed,  in  onlar  to  their  eieoution  to-morrow, 
fow  X/jtiitii^w- bridge,  purauant  to  their  aentanca." — ibtddimai^t  Wttktf 
Jf^yaaiie,  ral  9,  page  S8i. 
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and  the  guards  placed  in  such  positions  as  would  enable 
them,  with  the  most  advantage,  to  repel  any  attack  that 
.might  be  attempted :  yet  the  enemy  that  caused  all  this 
alarm  and  precaution  was  nowhere  visible. 

On  the  following  morning,  McDonald's  wife  requested 
permii^sion  to  visit  her  husband  before  being  led  to  execu- 
tion, with  what  particular  object  can  only  be  conjectured  ;  a 
favour  which  was  readily  granted  her,  in  the  company  of  a 
magistrate.  On  beholding  the  object  of  her  affection,  she 
became  overwhelmed  with  grief ;  she  threw  her  arms  around 
hia  neck,  and  embraced  him  most  tenderly  ;  and  after  giving 
Tent  to  her  sorrow  in  sobs  and  tears,  she  tore  herself  from 
him,  and,  turning  to  the  magistrate,  exclaimed,  with  a  burst- 
ing hearty  '*  Is  he  not  a  pretty  man  ?  What  a  pity  it  is  to 
hiwg  him !" 

Arrangements  were  then  made  to  carry  the  prisoners  to 
the  place  of  execution,  at  the  bridge  of  Linlithgow,  which 
lay  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  armed  force  was 
drawn  up  at  the  town-cross,  and  those  who  carried  muskets 
were  ordered  to  load  them  with  ball  cartridge,  and  hold 
themselves  ready,  at  the  word  of  command,  upon  tlie  least 
appearance  of  an  attempt  at  rescue,  to  fire  upon  the  aggres- 
sors. The  whole  scene  presented  such  an  alarming  andwar^ 
like  appearance,  that  the  people  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
country  compared  it  to  the  bustle  and  military  parade  which 
took  place,  twenty-five  years  before,  when  tlie  rebel  ••army 
made  its  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  judicious 
arrangements  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  had  the 
desired  effect ;  for  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  disturbance, 
not  even  a  movement,  was  observed  among  the  Gipsies, 
either  on  the  night  before,  or  on  the  morning  of  the  execu- 
tion. The  formidable  armed  bands,  ready  to  overwhelm 
the  presumptuous  Gipsies,  clearly  showed  them  that  they 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  for  carrying  out  their  in- 
tended rescue.  All  was  peace  and  silence  throughout  the 
immense  crowd  surrounding  the  gallows,  patiently  waiting 
the  appearance  of  the  criminals.  In  due  time  the  condemned 
made  tlieir  appearance,  in  a  cart,  accompanied  by  Charles 
and  James  Jamieson,  two  youths,  sitting  beside  their  father 
and  uncle,  busily  eating  rolls,  and,  to  all  appearance,  totally 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their  relatives,  and  the  a?rM  m- 
cumstances  svarroundiDg  them. 
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On  ascending  the  platform,  Jamie«>on's  demeanonr  ms 
mitable  to  the  circnmstances  in  which  ho  found  himself 
placed ;  but  UcDonald  appeared  quite  unconcerned.  He 
vas  observed  frequently  to  turn  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his 
mouth,  and  squirt  the  juice  of  it  around  him  ;  it  was  even ' 
evident,  from  his  manner,  that  he  expected  to  be  delivered 
from  the  callows  by  his  tribe  ;  and  more  especially  as  he 
had  been  frequently  heard  to  b^  that  the  hemp  was  not 
grown  that  would  hang  him.  He  then  began  to  look  fro- 
qncntly  and  vistfuUy  around  him  for  the  expected  aid,  yet 
none  made  itd  appearance ;  and  his  heart  oegan  to  sink 
within  him.  Indeed,  the  orerwhelming  force  then  enrroand- 
ing  him  rendered  a  deliverance  impossible.  Every  hope 
having  failed  him,  and  seeing  his  end  at  hand,  McDonald 
resigned  himself,  with  great  firmness,  to  his  fate,  and  ex- 
daimed  :  "  I  have  neither  friends  on  my  right  hand  nor  on 
my  left ;  I  see  I  now  must  die."  Jamieson,  who  appeared 
from  the  first  never  to  indulge  in  vain  expectations  of  being 
rescued,  exclaimed  to  his  fellow-sufferer :  "  Sandie,  handle  I 
it  is  all  over  with  us,  and  I  told  you  so  long  ago."  Mc- 
Donald then  turned  to  the  executioner,  whose  name  was 
John  Livingston,  and  dropping  into  his  hand  something, 
supposed  to  be  money,  undauntedly  said  to  him :  "Now, 
John,  don't  bungle  your  job."  Both  of  the  unhappy  men 
were  then  launched  into  eternity.  Ever  afterwards,  the  in- 
habitants of  Linlithgow  pestered  the  liangman,  by  colling  to 
him  :  "  Now,  John,  don't  bungle  vour  job.  What  was  it  the 
Tinkler  gave  you,  John  ?"* 

McDonald's  wife  had  stood  by,  a  quiet  spectator,  among 
the  promiscuous  crowd,  of  the  melancholy  scene  displayed 
before  her.  But  when  she  had  witnessed  the  closing  act  of 
an  orentful  life — the  heroism  and  fortitude  which  all  she 
held  as  dear  displayed  in  his  last  moments — and  enjoyed  the 
Batiafaction  which  it  had  given  her,  nature,  which  the  odium 
of  her  fellow-creatures,  not  of  her  blood,  could  not  destroy, 
burst  forth  with  genuine  expression.  The  silence  attending 
the  awfal  trogeify  was  abruptly  broken  by  the  lamentable 
yells  and  heart-rending  screams  which  she  gave  vent  to,  as 

*  "  On  Friday  Iwt,  about  threa  o'clock,  HcDorwld  and  JuDteaon  wera 
banged,  at  the  and  of  LinlithcDW  brldse.  Tite  lattar  appeared  rery  peni- 
tent, but  tbe  former  very  little  affected,  and.  u  the  layuig  b,  iitd  Aard.'— 
JtudHmtn't  Wtddy  J/agaiinf,  tuI.  B,  pace  410. 
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she  beheld  her  hnaband  turocd  off  the  flcaffold.  Tto  gentle- 
men.irho  "were  present,  infonned  me  that  ahe  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  tore  her  hair  ont  of  her  head,  and  was  so  com- 
pletely frantic  with  grief  and  mgc,  that  the  spectators  wore 
afraid  to  go  near  her. 

On  the  bodies  being  taken  down  from  the  scaffold,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  restore  them  to  life,  by  opening  a  vein, 
bnt  without  effect.  It  is  said  they  were  buried  in  tlic  moor 
near  Linlithgow,  by  the  Gipsies,  and  that  the  magistrates  of 
the  town  ordered  them  to  be  taken  up,  and  interred  in  the 
east  end  of  the  church-yard  of  Linlithgow.  However  that 
may  bo,  the  bodies  were  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Lin- 
lithgow ;  but  the  populace,  delivered  from  the  terror  with 
which  these  daring  Gipsies  inspired  them,  treated  with  ig- 
nominy the  remains  of  those  whom  they  dared  scarcely  look 
in  the  face  when  alive.  They  dug  them  out  of  t)ie  place  of 
Christian  sepulture,  and  interred  them  in  a  solitary  field  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  clump  of  trees,  I  believe,  marks  the 
spot,  and  the  gloomy  pine  now  waves,  in  the  winds  of  heaven, 
over  the  silent  and  peaceful  graves  of  the  restless  and  law- 
less Gipsies. 

McDonald,  it  would  appear,  was  married,  first  of  all,  to  a 
daughter  of  a  Gipsy  of  the  name  of  Eppie  Lundic,  with 
whom  he  lived  unhappy,  and  was  divorfJed  from  her  over  a 
horse  sacrificed  for  the  occasion,  a  ceremony  which  I  will 
describe  in  another  chapter.*  Ho  was  more  fortunate  in 
his  second  matrimonial  alliance,  for,  in  Ann  Jamieson,  ho 
found  a  wife  after  his  own  heart  iu  every  way.  Frevioua  to 
his  own  execution,  she  had  witnessed  the  violent  deaths  of 
at  least  six  of  her  own  nearest  relatives.  But,  if  anything 
could  have  iuSuenoed,  in  the  slightest  degree,  a  reformation 
in  her  own  character,  it  would  have  been  the  melancholy 
scene  attending  his  miserable  end  ;  yet,  we  find  it  had  not 
the  slightest  effect  upon  her  after  career,  for  she  continued, 
to  the  last,  to  follow  the  practices  of  her  race,  as  an  anec- 
dote told  of  her  will  show. 

At  the  North  Queenaforry  was  a  very  respectable  inn,  kept 
by  a  Mr.  McRitchie,  which  was  much  frequented  and  patron- 

■  Thla  Eppie  Lundie  liTSd  to  tbs  adranced  tge  r^  a  hundred  jean,  and 
waa  a  terror  wh«raTer  ahe  tr«T«Led.  Without  the  leaaC  beeitadon  or 
•enple,  Aa  frequentlj  Mrippcd  dahnoeleai  Indiridoala  of  tfaelr  veariag 
^ifwd,  iMvingtham  aoDMtiiiM*  naked  la  tbe  opn  fleldi. 
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Ized  by  the  Gipsies.    On  such  occasions  they  did  not  visit 
the  house  in  whole  families  or  hordes,  fluttering  in  rags,  bat 
as  well-dressed  individuals,  arriving  from  diflfcrent  directions, 
as  if  by  cliance.    In  this  house  they  were  always  treated 
witli  consideration  and  kindness,  for  other  reasons  than  that 
of  the  lilHJral  custom  which  they  brought  to  it,  and,  as  a 
natural    consequence,  the  landlord  and  his  family  became 
great  favourites  with  them.      One  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  David  McRitchie,  my  informant,  happened  one  day 
to  purchase  a  horse,  at  a  fair  in  Dunfermline,  but  in  feeling 
for  his  pocket-book,  to  pay  for  the  animal,  he  found,  to  his 
surprise  and  grief,  that  bo>ok  and  money  were  gone.    The 
person  from  whom  he  bought  the  horse  commenced  at  once 
to  abuse  him  as  an  impostor,  for  he  not  only  would  not  be- 
lieve his  tale,  but  would  not  trust  him  for  a  moment.    Under 
these  distressing  circumstances,  he  sought  out  Ann  Jamieson, 
or  Annie  McDonald,  after  her  husband's  name,  for  he  knew 
well  enougl)  where  his  money  had  gone  to,  and  the  sovereign 
influence  which  Ann  exercised  over  her  tribe.     Being  well 
acquainted  with  her,  from  having  often  met  her  in  his  fa- 
ther's house,  he  went  up  to  licr,  and  putting  his  hand  gently 
on  her  shoulder,  in  a  kind  and  familiar  manner,  and  with  a 
long  face,  told  her  of  his  misfortune,  and  begged  her  friendly 
assistance  to  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty,  laying  much  stress 
on  the  horse-dealer  charging  him  with  an  attempt  to  impose 
on  him.     "  Some  o'  my  laddies  will  hae  seen  it,  Davie  ;  I'll 
enquire,"  was  her  immediate  reply.     She  then  took  him  to  a 
public-house,  called  for  brandy,  saw  him  seated,  and  desired 
him  to  drink.    Taking  the  marks  of  the  pocke^book,  she 
entered  the  fair,  and,  after  various  doublings  and  windings 
among  the  crowd,  proceeded  to  her  temj>orary  depot  of 
stolen  goods.    In  about  half  an  hour  she  returned,  with  the 
book  and  all  its  contents.    The  cash,  bills,  and  papers  which 
it  contained,  were  in  the  same  parts  of  the  book  in  which  the 
owner  had  placed  them.    This  affair  was  transacted  in  as 
cx)ol  and  business-like  a  manner  as  if  Annie  and  her  "  laddies" 
had  been  following  any  of  the  honest  callings  in  ordinary 
life.     Indeed,  no  example,  however  severe,  no  punishment, 
however  awful,  seems  to  liave  had  any  beneficial  effect  ujx)n 
the  minds  of  these  Gipsies,  or  their  friends  who  frequented 
the  surrounding  parts  of  the  country,  for  they  continued  to 
follow  the  ways  of  their  race, in  s^piie  ot  \.\vq  ^idxv^wvvi&rY  laws 
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of  the  conntry.  A  continnation  of  their  history,  up  to  a 
period,  is  little  better  tlian  a  melancholy  narrative  of  a  series 
of  imprisonments,  banishments,  and  executions. 

Ann  Jamieson's  two  ncpliews,  Cliarles  and  James  Jamie- 
son,  who  rode  alongside  of  their  father  and  uncle  to  the 
place  of  their  execution,  eating  rolls,  as  if  nothing  unusual 
was  about  to  befall  them,  and  who  had  witnessed  their 
miserable  end,  in  1770,  were  themselves  executed  in  1786 
for  robbing  the  Kinross  mail.  It  was  their  intention  to 
have  committed  the  deed  upon  the  highway,  for,  the  night 
before  the  robbery,  their  mother,  Euphan  Graham,  to  pre- 
vent detection,  insisted  upon  the  post-boy  Ixjing  put  to  death, 
to  which  bloody  proposition  her  sons  would  not  consent.  It 
was  then  agreea  that  they  should  secure  their  prize  in  the 
stable  yard  of  an  inn  in  the  town,  where  the  post-boy  usually 
stopped.  The  two  highwaymen  were  traced  to  a  small 
house  near  Stirling,  in  which  they  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. One  of  them  attempted  to  ascend  the  chimney,  to 
effect  his  escape ;  but,  failing  in  that,  they  attacked  the  o£B- 
cers,  and  tore  at  them  with  their  teeth,  after  having  struck 
furiously  at  them  with  a  knife.  But  tliey  were  overpowered, 
and  secured  in  irons.  Two  females  were  in  their  company 
at  the  time,  on  whom  some  of  the  money  was  found,  most 
artfully  concealed  about  their  persons.  So  illiterate  were 
these  two  men  that,  in  crossing  the  Forth  at  Kincardine, 
they  presented  a  twenty-pound  note,  to  be  changed,  instead 
of  a  twenty-shilling  one.  According  to  Baron  Hume,  the 
trial  of  these  two  Gipsies  took  place  on  the  18th  December, 
1786i  They  were  assisted  in  the  robbery  by  other  members 
of  their  band,  including  women  and  children.  Their  mother 
was  said  to  have  been  transported  for  the  part  which  she 
took  in  the  affair ;  while  another  member  oi  the  gang  was 
below  the  age  at  which  criminals  can  be  tried  and  punished 
in  this  country.  The  two  brothers,  before  they  committed 
the  crime,  measured  themselves  in  a  room  in  Kinross,  kept 
by  a  Mary  Barclay,  and  marked  their  heights  on  the  wall. 
The  one  stood  six  feet  two  inches,  and  the  other  five  feet 
four  inches.* 

*  Perhnps  the  author  intended  to  say,  biz  feet  two  inches,  and  tix  feet 
fonr  inches.     Still,  it  might  have  been  as  stated  in  the  MS. ;  for  with  Ql^- 
sies  of  mixed  blood,  the  individual,  if  he  takes  after  the  Q\p^^,\«  v^\.\a\)A 
short  and  thick-Mi;,     2 be  mixtun  of  the  two  people  produe^A  «l  itaQ«|(  tuq^ 
vt  mcD, — Ed. 
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Ik  this  acconnt  of  Die  GJpsiea  in  Fife,  the  horde  -which  at 
one  period  resided  at  the  village  of  Locb^pIIie  are  frequently 
rrferred  to.  But  it  is  proper  to  premise' that  this  noted 
band  were  not  the  only  Gipsies  in  Fife.  Tliia  popnlota 
connty  contained,  at  one  time,  a  great  nnmber  of  nomadic 
Gipsies.  The  Falkland  hills  and  the  Falkland  fairs  vers 
greatly  frequented  by  them  ;*  and,  not  far  from  St.  Andrews, 
some  of  Uie  tribe  had,  within  these  fifty  years,  a  small  farm, 
containing  about  twent?  acres  of  waste  land,  on  which  they 
had  a  small  foundry,  which  the  country  people,  on  that  ac- 
eoant,  called  "  Little  Carron."  As  my  materials  for  this 
chapter  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  Lochgellie  band,  and 
thmr  immediate  connexions  in  otlier  districts  not  far  from 
Fife,  thdr  manners  and  cnstoms  are,  on  that  account,  brought 
more  under  review. 

The  viUttfe  of  Lochgellie  was,  at  one  time,  a  favourite  re- 
80rt  of  the  Gipffles.  The  grounds  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
are  exactly  or  that  character  upon  which  they  seem  to  have 

*lB(Hi*«r«iidBo7d'iSootU8liTonrM,(lBS3),pa^  ISI,  ocean  UMfol- 
lowine  paawge:  "A  giiigular  Mt  of  Tagntnla  ezlBted  lopg  In  Fdklmd. 
C^l^ScTopif,  who  had  no  oUier  viaible  meuii  of  existence  thfto  ■  bone 
or  ■  cow.  Their  oaterislble  eni|ilojiiient  wu  the  curUge  of  commodillM 
to  the  a^olntng  vlllagM,  and  id  the  intervals  of  work  thej  turnad  out  their 
MtUe  to  gnue  on  tbe  homcad  HilL     Their  ezcnratoiii  at  nifrht  wer*  loi^ 

1  -___    *__   .1 .__j_j   -i.;gj(  of  procnring  ooiils,  bat  they 

e  couatrj-Eide,  secDriag  whatarer 
Mtmnn.     Whenever  any  enqairy 

__-_^ _-_,,--    .•  to  the  BDiuiort  of  Us  bone,  tlie 

fMdy  answer  wu, '  Ou,  he  ganrs  op  the  (Lomond)  UiII.  ye  kea.'  This  is 
now  prevented ;  the  Lomond  la  encluaed,  and  the  Serapia  now  manage 
their  affidn  on  the  road-sldee  ' 

Tin  people  meatiooed  in  this  extract  are  doubtleas  those  to  whom  our 
MOtbor  aUade*.  The  reader  will  notjee  some  resemblance  between  them 
»ad  tha  tribe  In  Ibt  Fyjvneea,  as  deKrtbed  «t  page  B1  —In. 
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fixed  their  permanent,  or  rather  winter's  residence,  in  a 
f^reat  many  parts  of  Scotland.  By  the  statistical  account  of 
the  parish  of  Auchterderran,  Lochgellie  was  almost  inacces- 
sible for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year.  The  bleak  and 
heathy  morasses,  and  rushy  wastes,  with  which  the  village 
is  surrounded,  have  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  aspect.  The 
scenery  and  face  of  the  adjoining  country  are  very  similar 
to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biggar,  in  Lanarkshire, 
and  Middleton,  in  Midlothian,  which  were  also,  at  that  time, 
Gipsy  stations.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  spot  where  the 
Linlithgow  band,  at  one  period,  had  their  quarters,  the  coun- 
try becomes  moory,  bleak,  and  barren.  The  village  of  Kirk- 
Yetholm,  at  present  full  of  Gipsies,  is  also  situat^  upon  the 
confines  of  a  wild,  pastoral  tract,  among  the  Cheviot  hills.* 
The  Gipsies,  in  general,  appear  to  have  located  themselves 
upon  grounds  of  a  flattish  character,  between  the  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  districts  ;  having,  on  one  side,  a  fertile  and 
populous  country,  and,  on  the  other,  a  heathy,  boggy,  and 
barren  waste,  into  which  they  could  retire  in  times  of  dan- 
ger.t 

In  the  statistical  account  of  Auchterderran,  just  alluded 
to,  is  to  be  found  the  following  notice  of  the  Lochgellie  Gip- 
sies :  ^  There  are  a  few  persons  called  Tinkers  and  Ilorrir 
ers^  half  resident  and  half  itinerant,  who  are  feared  and 
suspected  by  the  community.  Two  of  them  were  banished 
within  these  six  years."  This  horde,  at  one. time,  consisted 
of  four  or  five  families  of  the  names  of  Graham,  Brown^ 
Robertson,  Ac  The  Jamiesons  and  Wilsons  were  also  often 
seen  at  Lochgellie  ;  but  such  were  the  numbers  that  were 
coming  and  going  about  the  village,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  who  were  residenters,  and  who  were  not.  Some  of 
them  had  feus  from  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Loch- 
gellie. They  were  dreaded  for  their  depredations,  and 
were  well  known  to  the  country  people,  all  over  the  shires 
of  Fife,  Kinross,  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine  and  Aber- 
deen, by  the  name  of  the  "  Lochgellie  band."    The  chiefs  of 

*  Yetholm  lies  in  a  valley  which,  surroanded  on  nil  sides  bv  lofty  moun- 
tains, seems  completely  sequestered  from  the  rest  of  the  world — alike  inac- 
cessible from  without,  and  not  to  be  left  from  within.  The  valley  has, 
however,  more  than  one  outlet. — Chambers'  Gazetltfr  of  Scotland. — £d. 

f  In  Uuii^ry,  their  houses,  which  are  alwavs  small,  and  poor  in  appear- 
ance, are  oommoaly  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  v\\\i^,  Mid,  \l  YQ«K^:^^ 
in  tlie  D«1gliboiifiKXKf  ofaome  thicket  or  rot^  laad.«^BngKi,— "Sa. 
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this  band  were  the  Grahams,  at  the  head  of  which  was  old 
Charles  Graham,  au  uncommonly  stout  and  fine-lookinfrman. 
He  was  lianished  the  kingdom  for  his  many  crimes.  Charlie 
had  been  often  in  courts  of  justice,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  appeared  for  some  crime  or  other,  the  judjc^,  in  a 
surly  manner,  demanded  of  him,  what  had  brought  him 
there  ? — ^**  The  auld  tiling  again,  my  lord,  but  nae  proof," 
was  the  Tinkler's  immediate  reply.  Ann  Brown,  one  pf  his 
wives,  and  the  chief  female  of  the  liand,  was  also  sentenced  to 
banishment  for  fourteen  years  ;  seven  of  which,  however,  she 
spent  in  the  prison  of  Aberdeen.  She  remained  altogether 
nine  years  at  Botany  Bay,  married  a  Gipsy  abroad,  returned 
to  Scotland,  with  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  and 
now  sells  earthenware  at  St.  Andrews.*  Being  asked  why 
she  left  Botany  Bay,  while  making  so  much  money  there, 
bhe  said, "  It  was  to  let  them  see  I  could  come  back  again." 
Young  Charlie  Graham,  son  and  successor,  as  chief,  to  old 
Charlie,  was  banged  at  Perth,  about  thirty  years  ago,  for 
horse-stealing.  The  anecdotes  wliich  are  told  of  this  singu- 
lar man  are  numerous.  When  he  was  apprehended,  a  num- 
l)er  of  people  assembled  to  look  at  him,  as  an  object  of  won- 
der ;  it  being  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  take 
him.  His  dog  had  discovered  to  the  messengers  tlie  place 
of  his  concealment,  having  barked  at  tliem  as  they  came 
near  the  spot.  His  feelings  became  irritated  at  the  curi- 
osity of  the  |>eople,  and  he  called  out  in  great  bitterness  to 
the  officers  :  "  Let  me  free,  and  gie  me  a  stick  tliree  feet 
lang,  and  I'll  clear  tlie  knowe  o'  them.''  His  feet  and  hands 
were  so  handsome  and  small,  in  proportion  to  the  other 
imrts  of  his  athletic  body,  that  neither  irons  nor  hand-cuffs 
could  be  ke))t  on  his  ankles  or  wrists  ;  without  ii\jury  to  his 
person  the  gyves  and  manacles  always  slipped  over  his 
joints.  He  had  a  prepossessing  countenance,  an  elegant 
figure,  and  much  generosity  of  heart ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  his  tricks,  was  an  extraordinary  favourite  with  the  pul> 
lie.  Among  the  many  tricks  he  played,  it  is  related  that  he 
once,  unobserved,  in  a  grass  park,  converted  a  young  colt 
into  a  gelding.  He  allowed  the  animal  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  owner,  and  then  stole  it.  He  was 
immediately  detected,  and  apprehended  ;  but  as  the  owner 

*  TbiB  woman  is  most  probably  dead,  and  the  some  may  be  oaid  of  somo 
of  the  other  characters  mentioned  in  this  and  other  chaptert. — £11. 
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Bworo  positively  to  the  description  of  Iiib  horse,  and  Cliar- 
lie's  being  a  gelding,  ht  got  off  clear.  The  man  was  antazed 
when  he  diecovercd  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon 
him,  but  when,  where,  and  by  whom  done,  he  was  entirely 
ignorant.  Graham  sold  the  animal  to  a  third  person,  again 
fitolc  it,  and  replaced  it  in  the  pork  of  the  orii^inal  owner. 
He  seemed  to  take  great  delight  in  stealing  in  thid  ingeni* 
ous  manner,  trying  liow  dexterously  he  could  carry  off  the 
property  of  tlie  uRtonisiied  natives.  lie  sometimes  stole 
from  wealthy  individuals,  and  gave  the  booty  to  the  indi- 
gent, although  they  were  not  Gipsies  :  and  bo  accustomed 
were  tlie  people,  in  some  places,  to  his  bloodless  robberies, 
that  some  only,  put  their  spurs  to  their  horses,  calling  out,  as 
they  passed  him  :  "  Ah  ha,  Charlie  lad,  ye  hae  missed  your 
mark  to — night !"  A  widow,  with  a  lai^  family,  at  whose 
house  he  had  frequently  been  quartered,  was  in  great  dis- 
tress for  want  of  money  to  pay  her  rent.  Graham  lent  her 
the  amount  required  ;  but  as  the  factor  was  returning  home 
with  it  in  his  pocket,  Charlie  robl)ed  him,  and,  witliout  loss 
of  time,  returned  to  the  woman,  and  gave  her  a  full  dift- 
chai^  for  the  sum  she  had  just  borrowed  from  him. 

Ho  was  asked,  immediately  before  his  execution,  if  ho  had 
ever  performed  any  good  action  during  )ub  life,  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  mercy  of  his  offended  Qod.  That  of  giving 
the  widow  and  fatherless  the  money  of  which  he  immediately 
a^erwards  robbed  the  factor,  was  the  only  instance  he  ad- 
duced in  his  favour  ;  ttiinking  that  thereby  he  had  performed 
a  virtuous  deed.  In  tlie  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  suffer,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  one  of  the  magistrates, 
requesting  a  razor  to  take  off  his  beard  ;  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  calm  manner,  desiring  the  person  to  tell  tlie  magistrate 
that,  "  unless  his  beard  was  shaven,  he  could  appear  before 
neither  God  nor  man."  A  short  time  before  he  was  taken 
out  to  the  gallows,  he  was  observed  reclining  very  pensively 
and  thoughtfully  on  a  scat.  All  at  once  he  started  up,  ex- 
claiming, in  a  mournful  tone  of  voice,  "  Oh,  can  ony  o'  ye 
read,  sirs ;  will  some  o'  ye  read  a  psalm  to  me?"  at  tlie 
same  time  regretting  much  that  he  had  not  been  taught  to 
read.  The  fifty-first  psalm  was  accordingly  read  to  him,  by 
a  gentleman  present,  wliicii  soothed  liis  feelings  exceedingly, 
aod  gave  him  much  ease  and  comfort  He  was  greatly 
Stated  after  ascending  the  platform — his  kne^  knocking 
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against  each  other ;  but  jost  before  he  was  cast  ott,  his  in- 
Teterate  Gipsy  feelings  returned  Dpon  bim  vith  redoDbled 
Tiolencc.  He  kicked  from  hie  feet  both  of  his  shoe^  in 
right  of  the  qiectators — to  set  at  nought,  ks  wsd  supposed, 
some  prophecv  that  he  would  die  with  them  on ;  and  ad- 
drcHsed  the  trembled  crowd  in  the  following  words :  "  I 
am  this  day  to  be  married  to  the  gaUowa-trce,  by  suffering 
in  the  manner  of  many  of  my  ancestors  ;  and  I  am  extremely  ' 
glad  to  see  each  a  number  of  respectable  people  at  my  wed- 
ding." A  number  of  the  band  attended  his  execution,  and, 
when  his  body  was  returned  to  them,  they  all  kissed  it  with 
great  affection,  and  held  the  usual  lyke-wake  over  it  Hu 
sweetheart,  or  widow,  I  am  uncertain  which,  of  the  name 
of  Wilson,  his  own  cousin,  put  his  corpse  into  hot  lime,  then 
buried  it,  and  sat  on  his  grave,  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
till  it  was  rendered  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  medical  gentle- 
men ;  it  having  been  reported  tliat  he  was  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  grave  for  tite  purpose  of  dissection.  '  This  maa 
boasted  greatly,  while  under  sentence  of  death,  of  never 
having  spilled  tinmon  blood  by  committing  murder. 

Hugh  Graham,  brother  to  Charlie,  above-mentioned,  was 
stabbed  with  a  knife  fay  his  own  cousin,  John  Youug,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  These  powerful  Gipsies  never  fell  in  with 
each  other  but  a  wrestling  bout  took  place.  Young  gen- 
erally came  off  victorious,  but  Graham,  although  worsted, 
would  neither  quit  Young  nor  acknowledge  hia  iuferiority 
of  strength.  Ifoung  frequently  desired  Graham  to  keep 
out  of  his  way,  as  his  obstinate  diaposition  would  prove 
fatal  to  one  of  them  some  time  or  otlier.  They,  liowever, 
met  again,  when  a  desperate  strugf^Ie  ensued.  Graham  was 
the  aggressor ;  he  drew  his  knife  to  stab  Young,  who 
wrested  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  stabbing  him  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stomach,  close  to  the  breast,  laid  his  opponent 
dead  at  liis  feet.*  In  tliis  battle  the  Gipsy  femaJee,  la 
their  usual  manner,  took  a  conspicuous  part,  oy  assisting  tfae 
combatants  on  either  side. 


frequent;  in  \iow,  tho  aflkir  much  rmembled  b  fox-hunt.    The  hoiudB 


wera  Ihcy,  bcTurc  llic  CipFy  hub  caught,  ihat  tiiej  were  Been  lyine  ^7 
^vioga,  Uppiag  wtter  irltb   their  tongues,  like  dogi. — BlaclttBooSM  Mt 
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Jenny  Graham,  HHtcr  of  tliepe  Qrahams,  was  kept  bj  a 
gentleman  as  his  miiitrcee  ;  bat,  although  treated  with  affec- 
tion, ench  was  licr  attachment  to  her  old  wandering  war  of 
life,  that  ohc  left  her  protector  and  his  wealth,  and  rejoined 
her  erratic  associates  in  the  gang.  She  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  and  good-looking  woman,  and,  while  Bhe  traversed 
tiifl  country,  ?)io  frequently  rode  upon  an  a^?,  which  was 
saddled  and  bridled.  On  these  occtision?,  she  wae  sometimes 
dressed  in  a  blue  riding-liabit  and  a  black  beaver  liat.  It 
vas  generally  suppowd  that  the  stolen  articles  of  value  be- 
longing to  the  family  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Jenny. 
Margaret  Graham,  another  sister,  is  Btill  living,  and  is  a 
woman  of  uncommoa  bodily  strength  ;  so  much  so,  that  she 
is  considered  to  be  a  good  deal  stronger  than  the  generality 
of  men.  She  was  married  to  William  Davidson,  a  Gipey, 
at  Wemysa.  They  have  a  large  family,  and  sell  earthenware 
throngh  the  country. 

John  Young,  who  stabbed  bis  cousin,  Hugh  Graham,  was 
one  of  seven  sons,  and  though  oliovc  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  his  mother  used  to  call  him  "  the  dwarf  o'  a'  my 
bairns."  Ho  was  condemned  and  hanged  at  Aberdeen  for 
the  miirder.  He  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  the  country-peo- 
ple were  far  from  being  displeased  with  his  society,  while 
lie  was  employed  in  repairing  their  {mte  and  pans  in  the  way 
of  his  calling.  Sarah  Graham,  his  mother,  was  of  the  high- 
est Tinkler  mettle.  She  lost  a  forehnger  in  a  Gipsy  fray. 
Peter  Young,  another  son  of  Sarah's,  was  also  hanged  at 
Edinburgh,  after  breaking  a  number  of  prisons  in  which  he 
was  confined.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  singular  man.  Such 
was  his  generosity  of  character,  that  he  always  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  set  his  fcUow-prisoncrs  free,  although 
they  hafmened  not  to  be  in  the  same  apartment  of  the 
prison.  The  life  of  this  man  was  published  about  the  time 
of  his  execution.  When  any  one  asked  old  John  Young 
where  his  sons  were,  his  reply  was,  '"  Tlicy  arc  all  hanged." 
They  were  seven  in  number,  and  it  was  certainly  a  fearful 
end  of  a  whole  family.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  addroBsod  to  Mr.  Blackwood,  from  Aberdeen,  relative 
to  Peter  Yonng :  "It  is  said,  in  your  far-famed  magazine, 
that  Peter  Young,  brother  to  John  Young,  the  Gipsy,  like- 
wise suffered  at  Aberdeen.  It  is  true  that  \\o  tccrW^  wen.- 
tenco  to  die  thav,  but  the  prison  and  all  the  \toTva  \\«  \iw- 
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Bons  were  able  to  load  him  with,  BOmehow  or  other,  were 
foDnd  insufficient  to  prevent  him  from  mnkinir  his  escape. 
After  he  had  repeatedly  broken  loose,  and  had  been  as  often 
retaken,  the  magistrates  at  last  resolved  that  he  should  be 
effectually  secured  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  ordered  a  ^eat 
iron  chain  to  be  provided,  and  Peter  to  be  iwX  bound  in 
it.  As  the  jitiler  was  making  everything,  os  he  tliongiit, 
most  secure,  Peter,  with  a  sigh,  gnzed  on  him,  and  eaid, 
'Ay,  ay,  I  winna  come  out  now  till  I  come  out  at  the 
door ;'  making  l>im  believe  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
make  his  escape  ngain.  nor  come  out  till  the  day  fixed  for 
his  execution.  But  the  great  iron  chain,  bolts  and  bars, 
were  all  alike  unable  to  withstand  his  skill  and  strength  :  *- 
he  come  out,  within  a  few  nighb^,  at  the  'door,'  alon^  with 
BQcb  of  his  fellow-prisoners  us  were  inclined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  '  catch  ;'  but  he  was  afterwards  taken,  end 
conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  made  to  suffer  the  penalty 
which  his  crimes  deserved. — D.  C."* 

■  Odt  ftnthor  uy s  tlikt  the  Life  of  Peter  Yoon^;  «u  pnbliahed.  Tha 
following  psrticulara,  quoted  in  aa  ucount  at  the  Gipsten,  in  the  sixteenlh 
Tolume  of  Chambeni'  Miacellany,  are  proboljly  taken  from  that  soarce: 

"Peter  wan  Captain  of  a  band  well  known  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  hie  exploits  are  totd  to  thia  day.  Poaseeaed  oT  great  strength  of 
bodj.  and  very  uncommon  abilitioa,  lie  wfta  a  fine  Bpecimen  of  hie  race, 
though  he  relninod  all  their  lawless  ]>rop<;nsitiea.  He  was  prond,  pas^ion- 
ats,  revengeful,  a  great  poacher,  and  an  absolute  deepot,  althongh  a  toler- 
ably juat  one.  over  his  gang,  maintaining  Lia  authoritj  with  an  oak  stick, 
the  principal  eufFerera  from  which  were  hia  numerona  wivoe." — "He 
eateemed  liimself  to  be  a  very  honourable  man,  and  the  keepers  of  the 
different  public-houses  in  the  country  seem  to  hare  thought  that,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  he  waa  no.  He  never  asked  for  trust  as  long  aa  ha  liad  a  half, 
penny  in  his  pocket  At  the  difierent  inns  which  he  used  to  freqaent,  he 
was  seldom  or  never  denied  anything.  If  he  pledged  bis  word  that  he 
would  pay  bii  bill  the  next  time  be  came  that  way,  he  punctually  pcr- 
furmed  hia  promise." 

"Peter's  work  was  that  of  a  very  miscellaueoae  nature.  It  comprehended 
the  profession  of  a  blacksmith,  in  all  its  varieliea,  a  lin-smith,  and  braxier. 
Hia  original  business  was  to  mend  pots,  pans,  kettles,  dc,  of  every  deacrip- 
Uon,  and  this  ho  did  with  great  neatneee  and  ingenaiiy.  Having  an  nn- 
common  torn  for  mectianioa,  he  at  last  cleaned  and  repaired  clccka  and 
watcbea.  lie  could  also  engrave  on  wood  or  metal;  so  also  could  his 
brother  John ;  but  where  tbev  learned  any  nf  these  arte  1  ntver  heard. 
Peter  was  very  handy  about  all  sorle  of  carpenter  work,  snd  occanionally 
amased  himself,  when  the  fancy  seized  him,  in  executing  some  pieces  id' 
carious  cabinet  work  that  required  neatness  of  hand.  He  was  panicularly 
AmouB  in  making  Gahiug-roda,  and  in  the  art  of  fishing  he  was  surpassed 

Jauaedimtefy  bofore  one  of  the  daya  fixed  loi  ^\s  sxetiA\(ni,h«  aelxed  the 
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Charles  Brown,  one  of  tlio  principnl  members  of  the 
Lochgcllie  band,  was  killed  in  a  de?penitc  fight  at  Raploch, 
near  Stirling.  A  number  of  Gipsy  boys,  belonging  to 
several  gangs  in  the  south,  obtained  a  conciderable  quan- 
tity of  plnader,  at  a  fair  in  Perth,  and  had,  in  the 
dtvi<non  of  the  spoil,  BOtnehov  or  another,  imposed  on  the 
Lochgellie  tribe,  and  their  apsociates^  Charles  Graham,  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  Charles  Brown,  went  south  in  pursuit 
of  tlie  young  depredators,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them 
to  give  np  their  ill-gotten  bootv  to  those  to  whom,  by  the 
Oipsy  regulations,  it  of  right  belongod.  After  an  arduous 
chase,  the  boys  were  overtaken  near  Stirling,  when  a  fiiri- 
ons  battle  immediately  commenced.  Both  parties  were 
armed  with  bludgeons.  After  having  fought  for  a  con!>idcr- 
able  time,  with  equal  success  on  both  sides,  Graham,  from 
BOme  unknown  cause,  fled,  leaving  his  near  relation,  Brown, 
to  contend  alone  with  the  youths,  io  the  best  way  ho  could. 
The  boys  now  became  the  assailants,  and  b^an  to  press  hard 
upon  Brown,  who  defended  himself  long  and  manfully  with 
his  bludgeon,  displaying  much  art  in  tlie  use  of  his  weapon, 
in  warding  off  the  lighter  blows  of  hi»  opponents,  which 
came  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  At  length  he  was 
forced  to  pve  way,  although  very  few  of  the  blows  reached 
his  person.  On  retreating,  with  his  front  to  his  assailauti, 
his  foot  struck  upon  an  old  feal  dyke,  when  ho  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  enraged  youths  now  sprang  in  upon  him,  like 
tigers,  and,  without  showinj^  liim  the  least  mercy,  dispatched 
him  on  the  spot,  by  literally  beating  out  his  brains  with 
their  bludgeons.  Brown's  coat  was  brought  home  to  Loch- 
gellie,  by  some  of  his  wife's  friends,  with  the  collar  and 
shoulders  besmeared  all  over  with  blood  and  brains,  with 
quantities  of  his  hair  sticking  in  the  gore.  It  was  preserved 
for  some  time  in  this  shocking  condition  by  his  wife,  and  ex- 
hibited as  a  proof  that  her  husband  had  not  fled,  as  well  as  to 
C"cr,  and,  upon  the  throat  of  instnnt  ilMth,  crnnpellrd  liim  to  lay  on  bll 
k.  u  one  dead,  till  he  had  net  at  liberty  every  one  In  the  priBun,  htimelf 
'le  last  to  leaTC  Ihe  building.     After  Irarellini;  twerily-four  milM, 

eny  you  are  the  man  T— which  he 
^  Lnderflon,  and  wondered  what  the 

mople  wanted  with  him.     Aod  there  beinz  none  present  who  cuuM'iJUn'iXlj^ 
him,  Bltbongli  he  w  wtU  known  in  Aberdeen,  'ta  m«na^  to  ^  <A 
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arouse  tbe  clan  to  vengeance.  My  inforniDnt,  a  man  abont 
fifty  years  of  age,  witli  others,  fmv  this  dreadful  relique  of 
Brown,  in  the  very  state  In  which  it  is  now  de!>cril>ed. 

Alexander  Brown,  another  member  of  the  Lochgcllie  band, 
Happened,  on  one  occasion,  to  be  in  need  of  butcher  meat,  for 
his  tribe.  He  had  observed,  fuzing  in  a  field,  in  the  county 
of  Linlithgow,  a  bullock  that  had,  by  oome  accident,  lost  about 
three-fourths  of  its  tail.  He  procured  a  tail  of  a  skin  of  the 
same  colour  as  that  of  the  animal,  and,  in  an  ingenious  man- 
ner, made  it  faet  to  the  remaining  port  of  its  tail.  Disguised 
in  this  way,  he  drove  off  his  booty  ;  but  after  shim)ing  the 
beast  at  the  Queens-ferry,  on  his  way  to  the  north,  a  ser< 
Taot,  who  had  been  dispatched  in  quest  of  the  depredator, 
overtook  him  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  boat.  An  alterca- 
tion immediately  commenced  about  the  ox.  The  coontry- 
man  said  he  could  swear  to  the  identity  of  tiie  animal  in 
Brown's  possession,  were  it  not  for  its  long  tail ;  and  was 
proceeding  to  examine  it  narrowly,  to  satisfy  himself  on  that 
particular,  wlicn  the  ready-witted  Gipsy,  ever  fertile  in  ex- 
pedionts  to  extricate  himself  from  difBculties,  took  his  kuifo 
out  of  his  pocket,  and,  in  view  of  all  present,  cut  off  the  tail 
above  the  juncture,  drawing  blood  instantly  ;  and,  throwing 
it  into  the  sea,  called  out  to  the  pursuer,  with  some  warmth  : 
"  Swear  to  the  ox  now,  and  bo to  yc."  The  coun- 
tryman said  not  anotJicr  word,  but  returned  home,  while  the 
Tinkler  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  his  prize.* 

'  BesideB  ^tlin^  IhcniBclven  out  of  scrapca  in  inch  an  adroit  manner,  tha 
Bcotch  Gi)isicB  liitvc  buen  known  to  serve  s  rrienil,  when  Innocently  placed 
ina  Hwili<in  uf  ilsngrr.  It  happened  unce  ihat  Billy  Marshall,  the  GiMf 
diiet  in  Gnllowayt-hire,  attacked  and  rubbed  the  laird  of  Bargally,  aod  in 
tha  tasale  lu«t  liia  cap.  A  rca[iectable  rnrmer,  puaainK  bj,  !ome  timeafter- 
warda,  picked  up  Llie  rap,  and  pnt  it  vn  liia  head.  The  laird,  with  his  Diind 
eontuaed  bj  Uie  rubber;  and  the  dartueM  combined,  aceiued  the  farmer  of 
the  crime ;  and  it  would  liave  gone  liard  yiiih  him  at  the  trial,  liad  not 
Ml;  come  to  hie  rcBcac.  lie  seized  tlie  cap,  in  tlic  open  court,  and,  putting 
It  on  his  head,  addressed  Che  laird:  "  Look  at  me.  pir,  and  tell  me,  by  the 
oath  you  liave  swum,  am  not  I  the  man  that  robbed  you  T — '"  By  heaven  1 

CI  are  the  very  man." — "  Yoii  see  what  eott  of  memory  this  genttemaa 
,"  eiclaimed  the  Gip^y ;  "  lie  swears  lo  the  bonnet,  wliatever  features 
are  under  it.  If  you.  youreelf,  my  lord,  will  put  it  on  your  hrad,  be  will 
be  willing  to  swear  that  your  lordsliip  was  the  person  who  robbed  him." 
The  farmer  was  unanimously  acquitted. 

Not  with  stand  Ing  Billy's  courage  in  "  taking  eare  of  the  '>»      ~ 
'■   ■tenctTal        "       '     "■ 


dote  ia  related  of  his  hnvini;  been  frightendT  almost  out  of  his  witi,  noiler 
very  ludicrous  circumstances.  He  and  his  gang  had  loug  held  poneaaloa 
of  a  cavern  in  G  alio  way  sliire,  where  they  uenalty  deposit^  thdr  plnnder, 
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Bnt  this  Gipsy  was  not  always  so  fortunate  as  he  was  on 
this  occasion.  Being  once  apprehended  near  Duniblane,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  messengers  to  carry  him  direct  to  Perth, 
but  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  lodgir^  liim  in  the 
nearest  prison  for  the  night.  Brown  was  no  sooner  in  cus- 
tody than  he  began  to  meditate  his  escape.  Ho  requested, 
as  a  favour,  that  the  officers  would  sit  up  all  night  with  him, 
in  a  public-house,  instead  of  a  prison,  promising  them  as 
much  meat  and  drink,  for  their  indulgence  and  trouble,  as 
they  should  desire.  His  request  having  been  granted,  four 
or  five  officers  were  placed  in  and  about  the  room  in  which 
he  was  confined,  as  a  guard  on  his  person,  being  aware  of 
the  desperate  character  they  had  to  deal  with.  He  took 
care  to  ply  them  well  with  the  bottle ;  and  early  next  morn- 
ing, before  setting  out,  he  desired  one  of  them  to  put  up  the 
window  a  little,  to  cool  the  apartment  After  walking 
several  times  across  the  room,  the  Gipsy,  all  at  once,  threw 
himself  out  ot  the  window,  which  was  a  considerable  height 
from  the  ground.  The  hue  and  cry  was  at  his  heels  in  an 
instant ;  and  as  some  of  tlie  messengers  were  gaining  on 
him,  he  boldly  faced  about,  drew  forth,  from  below  his  coat, 
a  dagger,  which  he  brandished  in  the  air,  and  threatened 
death  to  the  first  who  should  approach  him.  He  was,  on 
this  occasion,  sufiered  to  make  his  escape,  as  none  had  the 
courage  to  advance  upon  him. 

When  in  full  dress.  Brown  wore  a  hat  richly  ornamented 
and  trimmed  with  beautiful  gold  lace,  which  was  then  fash- 
ionable among  the  first  ranks  in  Scotland,  particularly 
among  the  officers  of  tlie  army.  His  coat  was  made  of 
superfine  cloth,  of  a  light  green  colour,  long  in  the  tails,  and 
having  one  row  of  buttons  at  the  breast.  His  shirt,  of  the 
finest  quality,  was  ruffled  at  hands  and  breast,  with  a  black 

and  sometimes  resided,  secure  from  the  officers  of  the  law.  Two  Highland 
]>iper8,  strangers  to  the  country',  hap]>ened  to  enter  it,  to  rest  themselyea 
during  the  night.  They  perceived,  at  once,  the  character  of  its  absent  in- 
liabiiants ;  and  they  were  not  long  within  it,  before  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  Toices  of  a  numerous  band  advancing  to  its  entrance.  The  pipers, 
ezpectin^l^  nothing  but  death  from  the  ruthless  Gipsies,  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  strike  up  a  pibroch,  with  tremendous  fury ;  at  the  teirific  recep- 
tion  of  which — the  yelliug  of  the  bag-pipes  issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the 
eartb — ^Billy  and  his  gang  precipitately  fled,  as  before  a  blast  from  the  in- 
fernal regions,  and  never  iSterwards  dared  to  visit  their  favourite  haunt,  llie 
I^pers»  M  might  natnrally  be  expected,  carried  off,  in  the  mondng,  the 
■poili  of  the  rtdonUed  Oiptiea.— iSir  WatUr  SeoU .— Sn. 
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stock  and  Imckle  round  the  neck.  He  tlso  won  ft  pur  of 
handsome  boot?,  with  ailTer-plated  sporB,  %\\  in  the  luhion 
of  the  day.  Below  bin  garments  he  carried  a  large  knife, 
and  in  the  ^haft  or  bntt-end  of  his  large  whip,  a  small  Rpear, 
or  da^er,  was  concealed.  His  brother-in-law,  Wilson,  was 
frequently  dressed  in  a  similnr  garb,  and  both  rode  the  beet 
horses  in  the  country.  Having  the  appearance  of  gentlo- 
men  in  their  h&biti.andassnmiDg  the  manners  of  ^nch,  which 
Ihey  imitated  to  a  wonderful  degree,  few  pereone  took  these 
men  for  Gipeice.  Like  many  of  their  race,  they  are  repre- 
sented as  having  been  very  handsome,  tall,  and  stoat-made 
men,  with  agreeable  and  manly  countenances.  Among  the 
numerous  thefts  and  robberies  which  they  committed  in 
their  day,  they  were  never  known  to  hare  taken  a  sixpence 
from  people  of  an  inferior  class,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
to  have  assisted  the  poor  classes  in  their  pecuniary  matterB, 
with  a  generous  liberality,  not  at  all  to  be  looked  for  from 
men  of  their  singular  habits  and  manner  of  lif^.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  are  descriptive  of  the  manner  and  style 
in  which  some  of  the  Gipsies  of  rank,  at  one  time,  traversed 
this  country. 

Within  these  forty-five  years,  Mr.  UcRitchic,  already 
alluded  to,  happened  to  be  in  a  smithy,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carlisle,  getting  the  shoes  of  his  riding-horse  roughened 
on  a  frosty  day,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey, 
when  a  gentleman  called  for  a  like  purpose.  The  animal 
OR  which  he  was  mounted  was  a  handsome  blood-horse,  which 
was  saddled  and  bridled  in  a  superior  maanor.  lie  was  himself 
dressed  in  superfine  clothes,  with  a  riding- whip  in  his  hand ; 
was  booted  and  spurred,  with  saddle-bags  behind  him  ;  and 
had,  altogether,  man  and  horse,  the  equipment  and  appear- 
ance of  a  smart  English  mercantile  traveller,  riding  in  the 
way  of  his  business.  There  being  several  horses  in  the 
smithy,  he,  in  a  haughty  and  consequential  manner,  enqnired 
,  of  the  smith,  very  particularly,  whose  turn  it  was  first ;  in- 
dicating a  strong  desire  to  be  first  served,  although  be  was 
the  last  that  had  entered  the  smithy.  This  bold  assurance 
made  my  acquaintance  take  a  steady  look  at  the  intrusive 
stranger,  whom  he  surveyed  from  head  to  foot.  And  what 
was  his  astonishment  wlien  be  found  the  mighty  gentleman 
to  be  oo  other  than  Sandio  Brown,  the  TinKler's  son,  from 
i!fieiiei]gii6ourhood  of  Crieff;  whomHft'hsAcftfiiiMftn.etroli- 
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ing  through  the  conntry  in  a  troop  of  Gipsies,  and  frequently 
in  his  fatlier's  liousc,  at  the  North  Queensferrj.  He  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  so  to  prevent  any  disagreeable 
mistake,  politely  asked  the  "gentleman"  if  his  name  was  not 
Brown  ;  observing  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  him  some- 
where before.  The  surprised  Tinkler  hesitated  considerably 
at  the  unexpected  question,  and,  after  having  put  some 
queries  on  his  part,  answered  that  "he  would  not  deny 
himself — his  name  was  really  Brown."  He  had,  in  all  like- 
lihood, been  travelling  under  a  borrowed  name,  a  practice 
very  common  with  the  Gipsies.  When  he  found  himself 
detected,  yet  seeing  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
accidental  meeting,  he  very  shrewdly  showed  great  marks 
of  kindness  to  his  acquaintance.  Being  now  quite  free  from 
embarrassment,  he,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  display,  as  is 
the  Gipsy  custom,  extraordinary  feats  of  bodily  strength, 
by  twisting  with  his  hands  strong  pieces  of  iron ;  taking 
bets  regarding  his  power  in  these  practices,  with  those  who 
would  wager  with  him.  Before  parting  with  my  friend, 
Brown  very  kindly  insisted  upon  treating  him  with  a  bottle 
of  any  kind  of  liquor  he  would  choose  to  drink.  At  some 
sequestered  station  of  his  tribe,  on  his  way  home,  the  eques- 
trian Tinkler  would  unmask  himself — dispose  of  his  horse, 
pack  up  his  fine  clothes,  and  assume  his  ragged  coat,  leathern 
fy>ron,  and  budget — before  he  would  venture  among  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  real 
character.  Here  we  see  a  haughty,  overbearing,  highway 
robber,  clothed  in  excellent  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  good 
steed,  metamorphose  himself,  in  an  instant,  into  a  poor, 
wandering,  beggarly,  and  pitiful  Gipsy. 

This  Alexander  Brown,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Wilson, 
carried  on  conjointly  a  considerable  trade  in  horse-stealing 
between  Scotland  and  England.  The  horses  which  were 
stolen  in  the  South  were  brought  to  Scotland,  and  sold  there ; 
those  stolen  in  Scotland  were,  on  the  other  hand,  disposed 
of  in  the  South  by  English  Gipsies.  The  crime  of  horse- 
stealing has  brought  a  great  many  of  these  wanderers  to  an 
untimely  end  on  the  gallows.  Brown  was  at  last  hanged  at 
Edinburgh,  to  expiate  the  many  crimes  he  had,  from  time 
to  time,  committed.  It  is  said  that  his  brother-in-law,  Wil- 
son, was  hanged  along  with  him  on  the  saxnft  dL^^^W(\\\*^ 
been  dhoguUty  of  a  Jiiimber  of  crimes.    BioTfii^^a  Vsikfisfi 
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in  a  wood  in  Baonacli,  faavinK  been  sarprised  and  oyerpow- 
ered  by  a  party  of  Hi^landers,  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
apprehending  him,  and  dispersing  hin  band,  wiio  lay  in  ^e 
vood  in  which  he  was  captured.  Ho  thonf^ht  to  eraide  ih&n 
by  clapping  closo  to  tiie  groand,  like  a  wild  animal.  Upon 
being  seized,  a  farioas  Bcnffle  ensued  ;  and  daring  the  vio- 
lent tossing  nnd  struggling  which  took  place,  while  they 
were  securing  this  sturdy  wanderer,  he  took  hold  of  the 
bare  thigh  of  one  of  the  Highlanders,  and  bit  it  most  cru- 
elly. Martha,  tiie  mother  of  Brown,  and  the  mother-in-law 
of  Wilson,  was  apprehended  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  pair  of 
eiieeta  while  attending  their  execution. 

Charles,  by  some  called  William,  a  brother  of  Alexander 
Brown,  was  run  down  by  a  party  of  the  military  and  some 
inessengerB,  near  Dundee.  Uo  was  carried  to  Perth,  where 
he  was  tried,  condemned  and  exectitod,  to  atone  for  the  no- 
merous  crimes  of  which  be  was  guilty.  He  was  conveyed 
to  Perth  by  water,  in  consequence  of  it  being  reported  that 
the  Gipsies  of  Fife,  with  the  Grahams  and  Ogilvies  at  their 
head,  were  in  motion  to  rescue  him.  He,  also,  was  a  man 
of  great  personal  strength  ;  and  regretting,  after  being 
handcuffed,  having  allowed  himself  to  bo  so  easily  taken,  he, 
in  wrath,  drove  the  messengers  before  him  with  his  feet,  as 
if  they  had  been  children.  While  in  the  apartment  of  the 
prison  called  the  condemned  cell,  or  the  c^e,  he  freed  him- 
Belf  from  his  irons,  and  by  some  means  set  on  fire  tho  damp 
straw  on  which  he  lay,  with  the  design  of  making  his  escape 
in  the  confusion.  Surprised  at  the  building  being  on  fire, 
and  suspecting  Brown  to  have  been  the  canseof  it,  and  that 
ho  was  free  from  his  chains,  ramping  like  a  lion  in  his  den, 
no  one,  in  tlio  hurry,  could  be  found  with  resolution  enough 
to  venture  near  him,  till  a  aci^;eant  of  the  forty-second  regi* 
ment  volunteered  his  services.  Before  he  would  face  tiio 
Tinkler,  however,  he  requested  authority  from  the  magis- 
trates to  defend  himself  with  his  broad-sword,  and,  in  case 
tho  prisoner  became  desperate,  to  cut  him  down.  This  per- 
mission being  obtained,  the  sergeant  drew  his  sword,  and, 
assisted  by  the  j&iler's  daughter,  unbarred  the  doors,  till  he 
came  to  the  cage,  whence  the  prison  was  being  filled  with 
smoke.  As  he  advanced  to  the  door,  he  asked  with  a  loud 
rai'ce,  "  Who  ia  tliere  'I"  "  The  devil,"  vociferated  the  Gipsy, 
tiuoagb  £re  and  smoke.    "  I  am  a\aQ  «.  devil,  and  of  the 
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black-watch.'"  thundered  back  tlic  intrepid  Higlilander.  The 
resolute  reply  of  tlie  eoldier  Hounded  like  a  death  knell  to 
the  artful  Tinkler — he  knew  his  man — it  daunted  him  com- 
pletely ;  for,  after  some  threats  from  the  Bergeant,  he  qui- 
etly allowed  himself  to  be  again  loaded  witii  irons,  and 
Ihoronghly  eecured  in  his  cell,  whence  he  did  not  stir  till  the 
dav  of  liiK  execution. 

Lizzy  Brown,  by  some  called  Snippy,  a  member  of  the 
Eauio  family,  was  a  tall,  stout  woman,  with  features  far  from 
beiug  disagreeable.  She  lost  her  nose  in  a  battle,  fought  in 
the  shire  of  Angus.  In  this  rencounter,  the  Gipsies  fought 
among  themselves  with  highland  dirks,  exhibiting  all  the 
fury  of  hostile  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs  of  tiie  desert.  When 
this  woman  found  that  her  nose  was  struck  off,  by  the  sweep 
of  a  dirk,  she  pat  Iier  hand  to  the  wound,  and,  oa  if  little 
bad  befallen  ner,  called  out,  in  the  beat  of  the  scuffle,  to 
those  nearest  her :  "  But,  in  the  middle  o'  the  meantime, 
vhere  is  my  nose  ?"  Poor  Uzzy's  tall  figure  was  conspicn- 
ouB  among  the  tribe,  owing  to  the  want  of  that  oroameatal 
part  of  her  face. 

The  Grahams  of  Lochgellic,  the  Wilsons  of  Raploch,  near 
Stirling,  and  the  Jamiesons,  noticed  under  the  head  of  Lin- 
lithgowshire Gipsies,  were  ell,  by  the  female  side,  immedi- 
ately descended  from  old  Charles  Stewart,  a  Gipsy  chief,  at 
one  period  of  no  small  consequence  among  these  hordes.* 
When  I  enquired  if  the  Robertsons,  who  lived,  at  one  time, 
at  Menstry,  were  related  to  the  Lochgellio  band,  the  answer 
which  I  received  was :  "  The  Tinklers  are  a'  sib" — meaning 
that  they  are  all  connected  with  one  another  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  and  considered  as  one  family.  This  is  a  most  power- 
ful bond  of  union  among  these  desperate  clans,  which  almost 
bids  defiance  to  the  breaking  up  of  their  strongly  ce-  - 
mentcd  society.  Old  Charles  Stewart  was  described  to 
me  as  a  stout,  good-looking  man,  witli  a  fair  complexion  : 
nnd  I  was  informed  that  he  liycd  to  a  great  age.  He  af- 
firmed, wherever  he  went,  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  Stewarts  of  Scotland.  His  descendants  still  assert 
that  they  are  sprung  fvoin  the  royal  race  of  Scotland.     In 

'  Itli  IntFrMting  to  nOlEce  that  tbe  tlirea  criminali  who  f^Tfl  occasioD  to 
Um  Forleoiu  mob,  in  1738,  ware  named  Stewart,  Wilaoo  and  Kubertaon. 
Tbe7  wen  donbtleu  Gipal«a  at  the  abora  mentioDed  clani.  Their  crimaa 
and  DMdea  of  Mcapa  ware  qntte  in  IcMpii^  niih  Um  dwiUbm  cC  tiMQL\^ 

7* 
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BOpport  of  this  pretonrfon,  Stewart,  in  the  year  1774,  at  a 
vedding,  in  the  pariali  of  Coratorphine,  actually  wore  a  largo 
cocked  hat,  decorated  with  a  beautiful  plume  of  white  fea^ 
thers,  in  imitation  of  the  white  cockade  of  the  Pretender. 
On  this  occasion,  lie  wore  a  short  coat,  philabeg  and  purse, 
and  tartan  hose.  He  sometimes  wore  a  piece  of  brass,  as  a 
star,  on  liifl  left  breast,  with  a  cudgel  in  hia  hand,  tinch 
ridiculous  attire  corresponds  exactly  with  the  taste  and 
ideas  of  a  Gipsy.*  These  pretensions  of  Stewart  are  ex- 
actly of  a  piece  with  the  usual  Gipsy  policy  of  mak- 
ing the  people  believe  that  they  are  descended  from  families 
of  rank  and  influence  in  the  countiy.  At  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  our  Scottish  kings,  especially 
James  V,  tlie  "  Gaberlunzie-raan,"t  were  far  from  beingscrup- 
qIoqs  or  fastidious  in  their  yt4^e  amours.  As  old  Charles 
Stewart  was,  on  one  occasion,  crossing  the  Forth,  atQneens- 
ferry,  chained  to  his  son-in-law,  Wilson,  in  chni^  of  messen- 
gers, he,  with  considerable  shame  in  his  countenance,  ob- 
sen'cd  David  McKitchie,  whose  father,  as  already  mentioned, 
kept  a  first-rate  inn  at  the  nortJi-side,  and  in  which  the 
Tinkler  had  frequently  regaled  himself  with  his  merry  com- 
panions. Stewart  called  McRitcliie  to  him,  and,  taking  five 
shillings  out  of  his  pocket,  said  to  him,  "  Hae,  Davie,  there's 
five  sliillings  to  drink  my  health,  man  ;  I'll  laugh  at  them 
*  Orellmuin,  Id  girlne  an  account  of  thesttirt  oFthe  poorer  kliid  of  Hmi- 
Carhn  Gi|«ieB,  uj-b;  We  are  Dot  to  suppose  however  thU  they  an  indif- 
hrent  nboiit  dr«u;  on  the  oontrary,  tliey  lora  fine  clothes  to  an  extravit- 


gantdegree.      Whenever  an  opportunity  offers  of  accuiring  a  good  o 
Mther  bv  irlCt.  pnn-htue.  or  theft,  the  Grpsv  iminediBtcly  beetin^tmsel 

•T  of  it.     I'ossessed  of  the  pnis.  he  pots  It  on  directly,  witb- 


Oot  OODsiderinjp  In  the  least  whether  it  laita  the  rest  of  his  apparel.  If  hU 
dlrlF  ihirt  Iibo  lioles  in  it  aa  big  as  ■  bam  door,  or  his  breeches  so  out  of 
condlliuri  tliat  siiv  one  might,  at  ths  firtt  glance,  perceive  their  antiquitv ; 
were  he  unproviJr<)  with  ehoes  and  atoeking*,  or  a  coveriog  for  his  he«d; 
none  of  theM  defects  would  prevent  hU  strutting  about  in  a  laced  coat, 
feeling  bimsi-lf  of  still  prester  consequence  in  case  It  happened  to  be  a  red 
one.  T)iey  are  jiarliculnrly  fond  of  clothes  vbich  have  Men  worn  bvpeo- 
ple  of  distinction,  snd  will  hnnily  ever  deign  to  put  on  a  boor's  coat.  They 
wlU  rmlher  go  half  naked,  or  wrap  themselves  np  in  a  sack,  than  condescend 
to  wear  a  foreicn  gnrh.  Oreen  Is  a  favoarita  colour  with  the  Otpsles,  Imt 
scarlet  is  held  in  great  este.iD  amonK  them.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Hnn- 
garian  female  Gipsica.  In  Spain,  ihey  hang  all  sorts  of  tminpery  Inlheir 
ears,  and  baubles  oround  tbeir-necks. 

Mr.  Borrow  says  cif  the  Spnuiah  Qipsies,  that  there  Is  nothing  in  Uie 
dj-e«s  of  either  sei  dilferlng  from  that  of  the  other  inbabitant*.    Ilie  saina 
may  be  Mmid  of  the  .Scottish  tribes,  and  even  of  those  in  En^and. — Bo. 
f  ffBitr/unm-moH — TJie  b«gg«r-inan  with  tli«  *«{)£«&  a^j^tnL 
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a'. "  He  did  laugh  at  them  all,  for  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  him  and  he  was  immediately  set  at  liberty.  It  was, 
as  Charles  Graham  said — '^  Tiic  auld  thing  again,  but  nae 
proof,"* 

Another  very  singular  Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  Jamie  Rob- 
ertson, a  near  relation  of  the  Lochgellie  tribe,  resided  at 
Menstry,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochil  hills.  James  w^as  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  and  was  in  great  request  at  fairs  and  coun- 
try weddings.  Although  characterized  by  a  dissoluteness 
of  manners,  and  professed  roguery,  this  man,  when  trusted, 
was  strictly  honest.  A  decent  man  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  the  name  of  Robert  Gray,  many  a  time  lent  him  sums  of 
money,  to  purcliase  large  ox  horns  and  other  articles,  in  the 
cast  of  Fife,  which  he  always  repaid  on  the  very  day  he 
promised,  with  the  greatest  correctness  and  civility.  The 
following  anecdote  will  show  the  zeal  with  which  he  would 
resent  an  insult  which  he  conceived  to  be  offered  to  his 
friend  :  In  one  of  his  excursions  through  Fife,  he  happened 
to  be  lying  on  the  ground,  basking  himself  in  the  sun,  while 
baiting  his  ass,  on  the  roadside,  when  a  countryman,  an 
entire  stranger  to  him,  came  past,  singing,  in  lightness  of 
heart,  the  song  of  *' Auld  Robin  Gray,"  which,  unfortunately 
for  the  man,  Robertson  had  never  heard  before.  On  the 
unconscious  stranger  coming  to  the  words  ''Auld  Robin 
Gray  was  a  kind  man  to  me,"  the  hot-blooded  Gipsy  started 
to  his  feet,  and,  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  felled  him  with  his 
bludgeon  to  tlie  ground ;  repeating  his  blows  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  and  telling  him,  '*  Auld  Robin  Gray  was  a 
kind  man  to  him  indeed,  but  it  was  not  for  him  to  make  a 
song  on  Robin  for  that."    In  short,  he  nearly  put  the  inno- 

*  The  unabashed  hardihood  of  the  OipRies,  in  the  face  of  sospicion,  or 
CYen  of  open  conviction,  is  not  lets  characteristic  than  the  facility  with 
which  they  commit  criiDes,  or  their  address  in  concealing  them.  A  Gipsy 
of  note,  (linowD  by  the  title  of  the  "  Earl  of  Hell,")  was,  about  twenty  years 
aeo,  tried  for  a  thefl  of  a  considerable  som  of  money  at  a  Dalkeith  market. 
Tne  proof  seemed  to  the  jud^  fnllv  sufficient,  but  the  jury  rendered  a  ver- 
dict of  *'  not  proYen."  On  dismissing  the  prisoner  from  the  bar,  the  judjro 
informed  bim.  in  his  own  characteristic  language,  "  That  he  had  rabbit 
sbouthers  wl'  the  gallows  that  morning ;"  and  warned  him  not  again  to 
appear  there  with  a  similar  body  of  proof  against  him.  as  it  sceiiied  scarcely 
possible  he  should  meet  with  another  jury  who  would  construe  it  as  fa- 
▼onrably.  His  counsel  tendered  him  a  similar  advice.  The  Gipsy,  hnw- 
erer,  repUed,  to  thegpreat  entertainment  of  all  around, "  That  he  wasprorea 
an  innceeDt  man,  and  that  naebody  had  ony  rij^t  to  tim  i&nci^  'Sisii^gstt]^ 
to  him."— ^AmIy.-om^/  JfaffatiH4.-^ED, 
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cent  man  to  death,  in  the  heat  of  hia  pasfdon,  for  satjrizia^, 
as  he  thought,  his  friend  in  a  ecurrilous  song.  It  was  an  io- 
Tariablo  custom  witli  Bobertson,  whenever  he  passed  Robert 
Gray's  hou?o,  even  were  it  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  to 
draw  out  liis  "  bread  winner,"  and  give  him  a  feir  of  his 
best  airfi,  in  latitude  for  liis  kindness. 

Bobortson^  wife,  a  daughter  of  Uartha,  whose  pon  and 
son-in-law,  Browu  and  Wilson,  were  executed,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  sentenced  to  transportation  to  Botanj  Baj ; 
but,  owing  to  her  advaneed  yearn,  it  was  not  tboi^ht  worth 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  sending  her  over  seas,  and  she 
was  set  at  liberty.  Her  grandson,  Joyce  Robertson,  would 
also  bare  been  transported,  if  not  lianged,  but  for  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  clan  rescuing  bim  from  Stirling  jail. 
So  coolly  and  deliberately  did  he  go  about  his  operations,  in 
breaking  oat  of  the  prison,  that  ho  took  along  with  him  bis 
oatmeal  bag,  and  a  favourite  bird,  in  a  cage,  with  which  he 
had  amused  himself  during  his  solitary  coniinement.  The 
following  anecdote  of  this  aadacious  Gipsy,  which  was  told 
to  me  by  an  inhabitant  of  Stirling,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  parties,  is,  I  believe,  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
robberies :  While  Robertson  was  lying  in  jail,  an  old  man, 
for  what  purpose  u  not  mentioned,  went  to  the  prison  win- 
dow, to  speak  to  him  through  the  iron  stauncheons.  Joyce, 
patting  forth  his  hand,  took  hold  of  the  unsuspecting  man 
by  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  drew  him  close  up  to  the  iron 
iKLrs  of  the  window  ;  then  thrusting  out  his  other  hand,  and 
pointing  a  glittering  knife  at  his  heart,  threatened  him  with 
instant  deatli,  if  he  did  not  deliver  him  the  money  he  had  on 
him.  The  poor  man,  completely  intimidated,  handed  into 
the  prison  all  tlie  money  he  had ;  but  had  it  returned,  on 
tlio  jailer  being  informed  of  the  extraordinary  transaction.* 
After  escaping  from  confinement,  this  Gipsy  stole  a  watch 
from  a  house  at  Alva,  but  had  hardly  got  it  into  hia  posses- 
pion  before  he  was  discovered,  and  had  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  village  in  pursuit  of  him.  A  man,  of  the  name  of  Daw- 
son, met  him  In  his  flight,  and,  astonished  at  seeing  the  crowd 
at  hia  heels,  enquired,  impatiently,  what  was  the  matter. 

mpAred  to  that  ni  « 

leld  in  the  bMul,  alt«r 

0  it,  ft  apuTow  with  each  okw, 
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"  They  are  all  nmning  after  me,  and  you  will  soon  nm  too," 
replied  tlie  Tinkler,  without  shortening;  hi^  step.  He  took 
to  Tallibody  plantations,  but  was  apprehended,  and  bad  the 
watch  taken  from  him. 

I  will  notice  another  principal  Gipsy,  closely  connected 
by  blood  with  the  Fife  bands,  and  of  tliat  rank  that  entitled 
him  to  isBne  tokens  to  the  members  of  his  tribe.  The  name 
of  this  chief  was  Charles  Wilson,  and  his  place  of  residence, 
at  one  time,  was  Raploch,  close  by  Stirling  castle,  where  he 
posBesieed  some  lieritable  property  in  houses.  He  was  a 
Btont,  athletic,  good-looking  man,  fully  six  feet  in  stature, 
and  of  a  fair  complexion ;  and  was,  in  general,  handsomely 
dressed,  frequently  displaying  a  gold  watch,  with  many  seals 
attached  to  its  chain.  In  his  appearance  he  was  respectable, 
very  polite  ia  his  manners,  and  had,  altogether,  little  or 
nothing  about  him  which,  at  first  sight,  or  to  the  general 
public,  indicated  him  to  be  a  Gipsy.  But,  nevertheless,  I 
waa-assured  by  one  of  the  tribe,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him,  that  he  spoke  the  language,  and  observed  all  the 
customs,  and  followed  the  practices  of  the  Gipsies. 

Ho  was  a  pretty  extensive  horse-dealer,  having  at  timca 
ID  his  possession  numbers  of  the  best  bred  horses  in  tJio 
country.  He  most  commonly  bought  and  sold  hunters,  and 
such  as  were  snitable  for  cavalry ;  and  for  some  of  his  horses 
he  received  upwards  of  a  hundred  guineas  apiece.  In  Ms 
dealings  lie  always  paid  cash  for  his  purchases,  but  accepted 
bills  from  his  customers  of  respectability.  Many  a  one  pur- 
chased horses  of  him  ;  and  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  many 
respectable  people  in  tlie  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  communi^ 
in  general  looked  upon  him,  and  his  people,  with  suspicion 
and  fear,  and  were  by  no  means  fond  of  quarrelling  with 
any  of  his  vindictive  fraternity.  When  any  of  his  customers 
required  a  horse  from  liim,  and  told  him  that  the  matter  was 
left  wholly  to  himself,  as  regards  price,  but  to  provide  on 
animal  snitable  for  tlie  purpose  required,  no  man  in  Scotland 
would  act  with  greater  honour  than  Charles  Wilson.  Ho 
wonld  then  fit  his  employer  completely,  and  chai^  for  the 
liorEe  exactly  what  the  price  should  be.  To  this  manner  of 
dealing  he  was  very  averse,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  it  as 
much  as  possible.  It  is  said  be  was  never  known  to  deceive 
any  one  in  his  transactions,  when  eatiie  cao&ilLe^c^  ii%& 
[daced  io  him.    Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  'wbea  axij  \n«^  Ma 
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make  a  bargain  with  him,  without  any  reference  to  himself, 
but  trusting  wholly  to  their  own  judgment,  he  would  take 
three  prices  for  his  horses,  if  he  could  obtain  them,  and 
cheat  them,  if  it  was  in  his  power.  It  is  said  his  people 
stole  horses  in  Ireland,  and  sent  them  to  him,  to  dispose  of 
in  Scotland.  On  one  occasion  his  gang  stole  and  sold  in 
Edinburgh,  Stirling  and  Dumbarton  a  grey  stallion,  three 
dififerent  times  in  one  week.  Wilson  himself  was  almost 
always  mounted  on  a  blood-horse  of  the  highest  mettle. 

At  one  time,  Charles  Wilson  travelled  the  country  with  a 
horse  and  cart,  vending  articles  which  his  gang  plundered 
from  shops  in  Glasgow  and  other  places.  He  haa  an  asso- 
ciate who  kept  a  regular  shop,  and  when  Wilson  happened 
to  be  questioned  about  his  merchandise,  he  always  had  fic^ 
titious  bills  of  particulars,  invoices  and  receipts,  ready  to 
show  that  the  goods  were  lawfully  purchased  irom  his  mer- 
chant, who  was  no  other  than  his  friend  and  associate.  As 
Charles  was  chief  of  his  tribe,  lie  received  the  title  of  cap- 
tain, to  distinguish  him  from  the  meaner  sort  of  his  race. 
Like  others  of  his  rank  among  tlie  Gipsies,  he  generally  had 
a  numerous  gang  of  youths  in  fairs,  plundering  for  him  in  all 
directions,  among  the  heedless  and  unthinking  crowd.  But 
he  always  managed  matters  with  such  art  and  address  that, 
however  much  he  might  be  suspected,  no  evidence  could 
ever  be  found  to  show  that  he  acted  a  part  in  such  transac- 
tions. It  was  well  understood,  however,  that  Charlie,  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  divided  the  contents  of  many  a 
purse  with  his  band  ;  all  the  plundered  articles  being  in 
fact  brought  to  him  for  distribution. 

This  chief,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  issued  tokens  to 
the  members  of  his  own  tribe*;  a  part  of  the  polity  of  the 
Gipsies  which  will  be  fully  described  in  the  following  chap- 
ter. But,  besides  these  regular  Gipsy  tokens,  he,  like  many 
of  his  nation,  gave  tokens  of  protection  to  his  particular 
friends  of  the  community  at  large.  The  following  is  one 
instance,  among  many,  of  this  curious  practice  amon^  the 
Gipsies.  I  received  the  particulars  from  the  individual 
himself  who  obtained  the  token  or  passport  from  Wilson. 
My  informant,  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  retired  officer  of  tlie  Excise, 
chanced,  in  his  youth,  to  be  in  a  fair  at  Skirling,  in  Peeblea- 
shire,  when  an  acquaintance  of  his,  of  the  name  of  John 
Smith,  of  Camwath  Mill,  received,  in  a  tent,  fifty  pounds 
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for  liorses  which  he  had  f-oM  in  the  market.  Wilson,  who 
iros  BCquaicled  with  both  parties,  waa  in  the  tent  at  the 
time,  and  saw  the  latter  receive  the  money.  On  leaving  the 
tent,  Smith  mentioned  to  his  friend  that  he  waa  afraid  of 
beinr  robbed  in  goin^  home,  an  Wilson  knew  he  had  money 
in  bispoBsesfiion.  Mr.  Buchanan,  being  well  acqnainted 
with  Wilson,  went  to  him  in  the  fair,  and  told  him  the  plain 
facts ;  that  Smith  and  himself  were  to  travel  witli  money  on 
their  perrana,  and  that  they  were  apprehensive  of  bein^ 
1-obbed  of  it,  on  their  way  home.  The  Gipcy,  after  hesi- 
tating for  a  moment,  gave  Buchanan  a  pen-knife,  whieh  he 
WBB  to  show  to  the  first  person  who  eliould  offer  to  molest 
them ;  at  the  same  time  enjoining  him  to  keep  the  affair 
quite  private.  After  my  informant  and  )iis  friend  had 
travelled  a  considerable  distanee  on  their  way  home,  they 
observed,  at  a  little  distance  before  them,  a  number  of 
Tinklers — men  and  women — fighting  together  on  the  side 
of  tlie  road.  One  of  the  females  came  forward  to  the 
travellers,  and  urged  them  vehemently  to  assist  her  husband, 
who,  she  said,  was  like  to  be  murdered  by  others  who  had 
fallen  upon  him  on  the  highway.  Hy  friend  knew  quite 
well  that  all  the  fighting  was  a  farce,  got  up  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing  him  and  his  companion,  the  moment  they  inter- 
fered with  tlie  combatants  in  their  feigned  quarrel.  Instead 
of  giving  the  woman  the  assistance  she  auked,  he  privately 
and  very  quietly,  os  if  he  wished  nobody  to  see  it,  showed 
her  Wilson's  knife  in  his  hand,  wiien  she  immediately  ex- 
claimed, "  You  are  our  friends,"  and  called,  at  the  same 
moment,  to  those  engaged  in  the  scufSc,  in  words  to  the 
same  effect.  Both  the  traTcllers  now  passed  on,  but,  on 
looking  behind  them,  they  observed  that  the  squabble  had 
entirely  ceased.  The  pen-knife  waa  returned  to  Wilson  the 
day  following. 

I  may  give,  in  this  place,  another  instance  of  these  tokens 
being  granted  by  the  Oipsiea  to  their  particular  favourites 
of  the  community.  The  particulars  were  given  to  me  by 
the  individual  with  whom  the  incident  occurred  ;  and  the 

Gipsy  mentioned  I  have  myself  seen  and  spoken  to  :  A 

A ,  a  small  farmer,  who  resided  in  the  west  of  Fife, 

happened  to  be  at  one  of  the  Falkland  fairs,  where,  in  the 
evening,  he  fell  in  with  old  Andrew  Steedmau,  a  Gipsy  horse- 
dealer  frou  Lochgellie,  with  whom  ho  was  well  acquainted. 
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They  entered  a  public-house  in  Falkland  to  have  a  dram  to- 
gether, before  leaving  the  fair,  and  after  some  conversation 
had  passed,  on  various  subjects,  Stecdman  observed  to  his 
acquaintance  that  it  would  be  late  in  the  night  Itefore  he 
could  reach  his  home,  and  that  he  might  be  exposed  to  some 
danger  on  the  road  ;  but  ho  would  give  him  his  snuff-box, 
to  present  and  offer  a  snuff  to  the  first  person  who  should 
offer  to  molest  him.  My  informant, possessed  of  the  Gipsy's 
snuff-box,  mounted  his  horse,  and  left  his  acquaintance  and 
Falkland  behind  for  his  home.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
on  his  journey,  before  a  man  in  the  dark  ^eizad  the  bridle 
of  his  horse,  and  ordered  him  to  stop ;  without,  however, 
enforcing  his  command  to  surrender  in  that  determined  tone 
and  manner  common  to  highwaymen  with  those  they  intend 
to  rob.  The  farmer  at  once  recognized  the  robber  to  be  no 
other  than  young  Charles  Graham,  one  of  the  Lochgellio 
Tinklers,  wliom  he  personally  knew.  Instead  of  delivering 
him  his  purse,  he  hold  out  to  him  the  snuff-box,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  and,  offering  him  a  pinch,  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  Loehgellic  to-night.  A  sort  of  parley  now  ensued, 
the  farmer  feeling  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  Graham  confounded  at  being  recognized  by  an  ac- 
quaintance whom  he  was  about  to  rob,  and  wlio,  moreover, 
was  in  possession  of  a  Gipsy  token.  At  first  a  dry  conver- 
sation ensued,  similar  to  that  between  persons  unacquainted 
with  each  other  when  they  happen  to  meet ;  but  Graham, 
recovering  his  self-possession,  soon  became  very  frank  and 
kind,  and  insisted  on  the  farmer  accompanying  him  to  a 
public-house  on  the  road-side,  where  he  would  treat  him  to 
a  dram.  The  farmer,  a  stout,  athletic  man,  and  no  coward, 
complied  with  the  Gipsy's  invitation  without  hesitation. 
While  drinking  their  liquor,  Graham  took  up  the  snuff-box, 
and  examined  it  all  over  very  attentively,  by  the  light  of 
the  candle,  and  returned  it,  without  making  a  single  remark, 
relative  either  to  the  untoward  occurrence  or  the  snuff-box 
itself.  The  farmer  was  equally  silent  as  to  what  had  taken 
place ;  but  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  particular  manner 
m  which  the  Gipsy  examined  the  token.  They  drank  a 
hearty  dram  together,  and  parted  the  best  of  friends ;  the 
farmer  for  his  home,  and  Graham,  as  he  supposed,  for  the 
bighwayj  to  exercise  his  calling.  Graham,  about  this  period, 
resided  in  a  house  belonging  to  Stecdman,  in  Lochgeflie. 
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Instances  occurred  of  indrnduals,  who  happened  to  be 
plundered,  applying  to  Charles  Wilson  for  his  assistance  to 
recorer  their  property.  The  particniars  of  the  following 
case  are  in  the  vordk  of  a  friend  who  ^ve  me  the  anec- 
dote :  "A  boy,  having  received  his  hard-earned  fee,  at  tiie 
end  of  a  term,  set  oat  for  Stirling  to  purchase  some  clothes 
for  liimsclf.  On  the  road  he  was  accosted  by  two  men,  who 
conrersed  with  and  accompanied  him  to  Stirling.  The  lad 
proceeded  accordingly  to  fit  himself  in  a  shop  with  a  new 
suit,  but,  to  his  utt«r  disappointment  and  gnef,  his  small 
penny-fee  was  gone.  The  merchant  questioned  him  about 
the  road  he  had  come,  and  whether  he  had  been  in  company 
■with  any  one  on  the  way  or  otherwise.  Upon  the  appear- 
ftnce  of  his  companions  being  described,  the  shop-keeper 
suspected  they  might  liavo  picked  his  pocket  unoDserved. 
As  a  last  resource,  the  boy  was  advised  to  call  upon  Charlie 
Wilson,  and  relate  to  him  the  particulars  of  his  misfortune  ; 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Charles  heard  his  story  to  the 
end,  and  desired  him  to  call  next  day,  when  he  might  be 
able  to  give  him  some  information  relative  to  his  loss.  Hie 
yoimg  lad  kept  the  appointment,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  ^e 
Tinkler  chief  paid  Iiim  down  every  farthing  of  fais  lost 
money ;  but  at  the  same  time  told  him  to  ask  no  questions." 
This  Gipey  chief  died  within  these  thirty-five  years  in  hisown 
house,  on  the  castle-liill  at  Stirling,  witither  he  had  removed 
from  Saploch.  It  is  stated  that,  for  a  considerable  time  be- 
.  frare  his  death,  he  relinquished  his  former  practices,  and  died 
in  full  communion  with  the  church.*  He  was,  about  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  reduced  to  considerable  poverty,  and 
was  under  the  necessity  of  betaking  himself  to  )iis  original 
occupation  of  making  horn  spoons  for  a  subsistence.  In 
the  days  of  hia  prosperity,  Charles  was  considered  a  very 
kind-hearted  and  generous  man  to  tlie  poor  ;  and  it  seldom 
liappened  that  poverty  and  distress  were  not  relieved  by 
him,  when  application  was  made  to  hitn  by  the  needy.  Al- 
though many  of  the  more  original  kind  of  Gipsies  have  a 
respectable  appearance,  and  may  possess  a  little  money, 
during  the  prime  of  life,  yet  the  most  of  them,  in  their  old 
age,  are  in  a  condition  of  poverty  and  misery. 

•  In  ihe  "Monllily  Visitor,"  for  Fobrnary,  18.10,  mill  bo  finind  an  iicconnt 
of  ths  conTBruon  of  one  of  thla  Gipay  dnn.  □(  the  nuM  ut  leuAc'Wiin^ 
Hm  lr*el  Ii  TOTj  a/iproprialely  li wIm,  "AlUy  wnongthoviu.'' — ''%». 
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Charles  Wilson  hod  a  famil;  or  very  haQdrnmo  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  coneidcred  a  perfect  beauty.  SIio  did  not 
travel  the  country,  like  the  rest  of  her  family,  but  remained 
at  home,  and  acted  us  her  father's  housekeeper  ;  and,  when 
any  of  the  tribe  visited  liiin,  they  always  addressed  her  by 
iho  title  of  "  my  lady,"  (roume,)  and  otherwise  treated  her 
wiUi  great  rcsjieot.  This  hoautiful  girl  wan,  about  the  year 
1795,  kept  aa  a  mistress  by  an  adjutant  of  a  Scotch  regiment 
of  fcneible  cavalry.  She  was  frequently  seen  as  handsomely 
and  fashionably  attired  as  the  fintt  females  in  Stirling  ;  and 
some  of  the  troopers  were  not  displeased  to  see  their  adju- 
tant's mistress  equal  in  appearaoce  to  the  highest  dames  in 
the  town.  But  Wilson's  daughters  were  all  freqnently 
dressed  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  could  not  have  been 
taken  for  Gipsies, 

To  suit  their  purposes  of  deception,  in  practising  their 
pilfering  habits,  Uie  female  Gipsies,  as  well  as  the  males, 
oftea  ciionged  their  wearing  apparel.  Some  of  them  have 
been  seen  in  four  different  dresses  in  one  fair  day,  rarying 
from  the  appearance  of  a  sturdy  female  bcj^r  to  that  of  a 
voung,  flirting  wench,  fantastically  dressed,  and  throwing 
herself,  a  perfect  lure,  in  tlie  way  of  the  hearty,  ranting, 
half-intoxicated,  and  merry  young  farmers,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  stripping  them  of  their  money.*  The  following  is 
given  as  an  instance  of  tliis  sort  of  female  deception  : — On  a 
fair-day,  in  the  town  of  Kinross,  a  Brae-laird,T  in  the  same 
county,  fell  in  witli  a  Glppy  harpy  of  the  above  character, 
of  the  name  of  Wilson,  one  of  Charles'  daughters,  it  was 
understood.  Rlie  had  a  fine  person,  an  agreeable  and  pre- 
possessing countenance,  was  handsomely  dressed,  and  was, 
altogether,  what  quo  would  pronounce  a  pretty  girl.  Her 
charms  made  a  very  sudden  and  deep  impression  on  the  sag- 
ceptiblo  laird  ;  and  as  it  was  an  easy  matter,  in  those  times, 

*  Ad  old  wimBn.  irhcini  I  found  occnpj'in^  the  hciDW  at  Charlm  VtlMM. 
■t  Ruploch,  In  1S4G,  informed  me  that  ahe  had  seen  hla  wife  in  jfiw  differ- 
ent dreuen,  la  uDO  miirtet-dajr.  She  was.  at  the  time,  a  lervant  in  a  black, 
taiilki  family  in  Stirling,  wlio  were  nrtal  fr'ti<dt  of  Charlea  Wilson ;  and 
every  time  Mrs.  Wllsnn  came  into  the  smith's  house,  from  her  plnoderlng 
In  tho  market,  this  servant  girl,  tlien  nioe  jeara  old.  cUa»fdker  Jiott  for  B 
fresh  expedition  in  Ilie  crowd.  When  suspected,  or  even  detected,  in  their 
practices,  these  fi'male  GijiKira,  by  such  chan^  of  dress  and  character, 
easily  escaped  apprchensinn  liy  the  anthoritiea. 

\  There  are  a  number  of  small  landed  proprietors  la  Ui*  hBly  p«rU  of 
Elnrow-ahlre;  henoo  tlie  appeUation  of  Brae-laird. 
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to  make  up  acquaintance  at  thene  large  and  promiscnooB 
gatherings,  the  enamoured  rustic  soon  found  means  to  intro 
dace  himself  to  the  stranger  lady.  He  treated  her  in  a 
gallant  manner,  and  engaged  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  at 
her  place  of  residence.  It  happened,  however,  that  a  num- 
)>er  of  Tinklers  were,  that  very  evening,  apprelicnded  in  the 
fair,  for  picking  pockets,  and  a  great  many  purses  were 
fonnd  in  their  custody.  Proclamation  was  made  by  tire 
aatlioritie?,  tliat  all  those  who  had  lost  their  money  ^ould 
appear  at  a  place  named,  and  identify  their  property.  The 
Brae-lftird,  among  others,  missed  his  pockct-booK  and  purse, 
and  accordingly  went  to  enquire  after  them.  His  purse  wan 
pmdoced  to  him  ;  but  greatly  was  he  ashamed  and  mortified 
when  the  thief  was  also  shown  to  him,  lying  in  prison — the 
very  person  of  his  handsome  and  beautiful  sweetheart,  now 
netatnorphoHed  into  a  common  Tinkler  wench.  Whether  he 
now  provoked  the  ire  of  his  dulcinea,  by  harsh  treatment,  is 
not  mentioned  ;  but  the  woman  sent,  as  it  were,  a  dagger  to 
his  heart,  by  calling  out  before  all  present :  "Ay,  laird,  ye're 
no  sae  kind  to  me  noo,  lad,  as  when  ye  treated  me  wi'  wine 
in  the  forenoon."  The  man,  confounded  at  his  exposure, 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  her  presence,  and,  rather  than  boar 
the  cutting  taunts  of  the  Gipsy,  fled  from  the  place  of  invee- 
tigation,  leaving  his  money  behind  him.* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  the  Stirlingshire 
Gipsies  contributed  their  full  proportion  to  the  list  of  victims 
to  the  offended  laws  of  the  country.  Although  Charles 
Wilson,  the  chieftain  of  the  liorde,  dexterously  eluded  justice 
himself,  two  of  his  brothers  were  executed  within  the  mem- 
ory of  people  still  living.  Another  of  his  relatives,  of  the 
name  of  Gordon,  also  underwent  the  lost  penalty  of  the  law, 
at  Glasgow,  where  an  acquaintance  of  mine  saw  him  hanged, 
Wilson  had  a  son  who  carried  a  box  of  jewelry  through  the 
country,  and  was  suspected  of  haying  been  concerned  in 
robbing  a  hank,  at,  1  believe,  Dunkeld.  Some  of  the  des- 
cendants of  this  Stirlingshire  tribe  still  roam  up  and  down 
the  kingdom,  nearly  in  the  old  Gipsy  manner ;  and  several 
■  It  is  interestlmf  to  notice  anch  renoonnten  between  these  pretty,  (jenteel- 
looking  Gipaies  nnil  the  ordinary  nativee.  I'he  denuuemeat.  in  this  Inntance, 
might  hare  beep  >  Tnsrriige.  and  the  plantation  of  a  colony  of  Gipci«e 
among  tlie  Braes  of  Kinruas  ihire.  The  uune  might  have  happened  in  the 
eaae  of  tha  other  lady  Wlbon,  wUh  the  a^ntant  at  Stirling,  or  with  aam 
of  til*  Mqoalatancta. — Ev. 
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of  tbem  have  their  rcsidcDce,  when  not  on  the  tramp,  in  the 
town  of  Stirling. 

The  great  distinguighing  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Oipaies  is  an  incurable  propensity  for  theft  and  robbery, 
and  taking  openly  and  forcibly  (soming)  whatever  answers 
their  purpose.  A.  Gipsy,  of  abont  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
stated  to  me  that  his  forefathers  considered  it  quite  lawfnl, 
among  themselves,  to  take  from  otiieni,  not  of  their  own  fra^ 
ternity,  any  article  they  stood  in  need  of.  Casting  his  ejrcs 
around  the  inside  of  my  house,  ho  said  :  "  For  instance,  were 
they  to  enter  this  room,  they  would  carry  off  anything  that 
could  be  of  service  to  them,  such  as  clothes,  money,  Tictuals, 
Ac. :"  "  but,"  added  be^  "  all  this  proceeded  from  ignorance ; 
they  are  now  quite  changed  in  their  manners."  Another 
Oipsy,  a  man  of  abont  sixty  years  of  ago,  informed  me  that 
the  tribe  have  a  complete  and  thorough  hatred  of  the  whole 
community,  excepting  those  who  shelter  them,  or  treat  them 
■with  kinduess ;  and  that  a  dexterous  theft  or  robbery,  com- 
mitted on  any  of  the  natives  among  whom  they  travel,  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious  actions  which  a 
Gipsy  can  possibly  perform. 

But  the  Gipsies  are  by  no  means  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
that  have  considered  tjieft  reputable.  In  Sparta,  under  the 
celebrated  law-giver  Lycurgus,  theft  was  also  reputable.  In 
Hugh  Murray's  account  of  an  embassy  from  Portugal  to  the 
Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  in  1620,  we  find  tlie  following  curious 
pawage  relative  to  thieves  in  tliat  part  of  the  world  :  "  As 
the  embassy  left  the  palace,  a  band  of  thieves  carried  off  a 
nunber  of  valuable  articles,  while  a  servant  who  attempted 
to  defend  them  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  The  ambassadors, 
enquiring  the  mode  of  obtaining  redi'ess  for  this  outrage, 
were  assured  that  these  thieves  formed  a  regular  part  of  the 
court  establishment,  and  that  officers  were  appointed  who 
levied  a  proportion  of  the  articles  stolen,  for  behoof  his  im- 
perial majei^ty."*  In  another  part  of  Africa,  there  is  a  horde 
of  Moors  who  go  by  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  thieves.  TbiB 
wandering,  vagabond  horde  do  not  blush  at  adopting  this 
odious  denomination.  Their  chief  is  called  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  thicves.f  In  Hugh  Murray's  Asia,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing passage  relative  to  the  professed  thieves  in  India. 
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"  Nothing  tends  more  to  call  in  question  the  mildneea  of 
the  Hindoo  disposition  than  tlie  vast  scale  of  the  practice 
of  decoit]r.  This  term,  though  esscntiallr  synonymons  with 
robbery,  suggests,  however,  vcrj  different  ideas.  With  ns, 
robbers  are  daring  and  desperate  outlaws,  who  hide  them- 
selree  in  the  obscure  corners  of  ^reat  cities,  Bhuaned  and 
detested  by  all  society.  In  India,  thoy  are  regular  and 
reputable  persons,  who  have  not  only  bouses  and  families, 
but  often  landed  property,  and  have  much  influence  in  the 
Tillages  where  they  reside.  This  profession,  like  all  others, 
is  hereditary  ;  and  a  father  has  been  heard,  from  the  gallows, 
cad^fuHy  admonishing  his  son  not  to  be  deterred,  by  bis  fate, 
from  following  the  calling  of  hia  ancestors.  They  are  very 
devout,  and  hare  placed  themF^clves  under  the  patronage  of 
the  goddess  Kali,  revered  in  Bengal  above  all  other  deities, 
and  who  is  euppc^ed  to  look  witii  peculiar  favour  on  achiev- 
ments  such  as  theirs.  They  are  even  recognized  by  the  old 
Hindoo  laws,  which  contain  enactments  for  the  protection 
of  stolen  goods,  upon  a  duo  share  being  given  to  the  magis- 
trate. They  seldom,  however,  commit  depredations  in  their 
own  village,  or  even  in  that  immediately  adjoining,  bat  seek 
E  distant  one,  where  they  have  no  tie  to  the  inhabitants. 
They  are  formed  into  bands,  with  military  organization,  so 
that  when  a  chief  dies,  there  is  always  another  ready  to  suc- 
ceed him.  They  calculate  that  they  have  ten  chances  to  one 
of  never  being  brought  to  justice." 

The  old  Hindoo  law  alluded  to  in  the  alwve  passage  is,  I 

E resume,  tiie  following  enactment  in  the  Gkntoo  Code,  trans- 
tted  by  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed,  page  146  :  "  The  mode 
of  shares  among  robbers  is  this :  If  any  thieves,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  magistrate,  and  with  his  assistance,  have  com- 
mitted depredations  upon,  and  brought  any  booty  from,  an- 
other province,  the  magistrate  shall  receive  a  share  of 
one-sixth  of  the  whole ;  if  they  receive  no  command  or 
assistance  from  the  magistrate,  they  shall  give  the  magis- 
trate, in  that  case,  one-tenth  of  his  share ;  and  of  the 
remainder,  their  chief  shall  receive  four  shares :  and  whoso- 
ever among  them  is  perfect  master  of  his  occupation,  shall 
receive  three  shares  ;  also  whichever  of  them  is  remarkably 
strong  and  stout,  shall  receive  two  shares ;  and  the  rest  shall 
receive  each  one  share.  If  any  one  of  Uie  cotms.'o.'iaX.v  ■)'t 
thieves  happens  to  be  taken,  and  should  \iq  ¥e\et)ae&.  ^niisk 
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the  Cutchery,  (court  of  jnstiee),  upon  payment  of  a  Bom  of 
money,  all  the  thieves  shall  make  good  that  stum  by  equal 
Bhares." — "In  tho  Gentoo  code  containing  thin  law,  Hiere 
are  many  severe  enactments  against  theft  and  robbpry  of 
every  description;  but  these  laws  refer  to  domestic  disturbers 
of  their  own  conntryraen,  or  violators  of  the  first  principles 
of  society.  The  law  whicli  regulates  these  shares  of  robbers, 
refers  only  to  such  bold  and  hardy  adventurers  as  sally  forth 
to  levy  contributions  in  a  foreign  province." 

Now  our  Qipsies  are,  in  one  point,  exactly  on  a  level  with 
the  adventorers  here  mentioned.  They  look  upon  themselves 
as  being  in  a  foreign  land,  and  consider  it  fair  game  to  rob, 
plunder,  and  cheat  all  and  every  one  of  the  "strangers" 
among  whom  they  travel.  I  am  disposed  t«  believe  that 
there  were  also  rules  among  the  Gipsy  bands  for  dividing 
their  booty,  sometliing  like  the  old  Hindoo  law  alluded  to,* 

We  find  the  following  curious  particulars  mentioned  of  a 
tribe  among  the  mountains  in  India,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
the  aborigines  of  Hindostan.  They  are  called  Rookies  or 
Lunctas.  "  Next  to  (icrsonal  valour,  the  accomplishment 
most  esteemed  in  a  warrior  is  superior  address  in  stealing ; 
and  if  a  thief  can  convey,  undiscovered,  to  his  own  house, 
his  neighbour's  property,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  reclaimed  ; 
nor,  if  detected  in  the  act,  is  he  otherwise  punished  than  by 
exposure  to  the  ridicule  of  the  Porah,  and  being  obliged  to 
restore  wliat  he  may  have  laid  hold  of."  "  It  is  a  great 
recommendation  in  obtaining  a  wife,  when  a  Kookie  can 
Bay  that  his  house  is  full  of  stolen  articles."t  There  are 
several  otlier  tribes  in  the  world  among  whom  theft  and  rob- 
bery are  considered  meritorious  actions.  It  appears  that 
among  the  Coords  "  no  one  is  allowed  to  marry  a  wife  till 
he  has  eonimitted  some  great  act  of  robbery  or  murder."  In 
an  account  of  Kamtschatka,  it  is  mentioned  that  "  among  all 
these  barbarous  nations,  excepting  the  Kamtschadales,  theft 

*  What  Ib  said  here  i>,  of  oouree,  Applicable  ta  Aclau,  oalj,  of  UiaOip^M. 
Odt  autlior  need  not  have  gone  so  very  ttr  iwaj  from  home,  tor  instuicM 
of  theft  >Dd  robber;  being,  under  crrtaia  circumitancei,  deemed  hononr- 
able.    Both  were,  at  qpe  time,  followed  in  Scotland,  wlwu  all  pracUted    ' 
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18  reputable,  provided  they  do  not  steal  in  their  own  tribe, 
or  ii  done  with  such  art  as  to  prevent  discoyery  :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  pnnished  very  severely  if  discovered  ;  not 
for  the  theft,  but  for  the  want  of  address  in  the  art  of  steal- 
ing. A  Tschnkotskoe  girl  cannot  be  married  before  she  has 
shown  her  dexterity  in  this  way."* 

Halhed,  in  apologizing  for  the  Hindoo  magistrate  partici- 
pating in  the  plunder  of  banditti,  which  applies  equally  well 
to  the  Gipsies,  remarks  that,  "  unjust  as  this  behaviour  may 
appear  in  the  eye  of  equity,  it  bears  the  most  genuine  stamp 
of  antiquity,  and  corresponds  entirely  with  the  manners  of 
the  early  Grecians,  at  or  before  the  period  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  of  the  western  nations  before  their  emersion  from 
barbarism ;  a  practice  still  kept  up  among  the  piratic  States 
of  Barbary,  to  its  fullest  extent  hy^  sea,  and  probably  amonff 
many  hordes  of  Tartars  and  Arabian  banditti  by  land."  It 
is  proper  to  mention  that  the  Gipsies  seldom  or  never  steal 
from  one  another ;  at  least,  I  never  could  find  out  an  instance 
of  a  theft  having  been  committed  by  a  Gipsy  on  one  of  his 
own  tribe. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  details,  that  the  san- 
guinary laws  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  promul- 
gated all  over  Europe  against  the  Gipsies,  were  not  enacted 
to  put  down  fanciful  crimes,  as  an  author  of  the  present  day 
seems,  in  his  travels,  to  insinuate.  To  plunder  the  com- 
munity with  more  safety  to  their  persons,  the  Gipsies  appear 
to  have  had  a  system  of  theft  {jecuHar  to  themselves.  Those 
of  Lochgellie  trained  all  their  children  to  theft.  Indeed, 
this  has  been  the  eeneral  practice  with  the  tribe  all  over 
Scotland.  Several  individuals  have  mentioned  to  me  that 
the  Lochgellie  band  were  exercised  in  the  art  of  thieving 
under  the  most  rigid  discipline.  They  had  various  ways  of 
making  themselves  expert  thieves.  They  frequently  prac- 
tised themselves  by  picking  the  pockets  of  each  other. 
Sometimes  a  pair  of  breeches  were  made  fast  to  the  end  of 
a  string,  suspended  from  a  high  part  of  the  tent,  kiln,  or 
outhouse  in  which  they  happened  to  be  encamped.  The 
children  were  set  at  work  to  try  it  they  could,  by  sleight  of 
hand,  abstract  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  breeches  hang- 
ing in  this  position,  without  moving  them.    Sometimes  they 

*  Dr.  James  Grieves  tnwslAtioD  of  a  Roaaian  aooou^l  ot  )^«xfi\«^M)X^, 
page  SS8w 
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used  bells  iq  this  discipline.  The  children  who  were  most 
expert  in  abstracting  the  money  in  this  manner,  were  rewarded 
with  applause  and  presents  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tliose 
who  proved  awkward,  by  ringing  the  bell,  or  moving  the 
breeches,  were  severely  chastised.  After  the  youths  were 
considered  i^erfect  in  this  branch  of  their  profession,  a  purse, 
or  other  small  object,  was  laid  down  in  an  exposed  part  of 
the  tent  or  camp,  in  view  of  all  the  family.  While  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Gipsies  was  going  forward,  the 
children  again  commenced  their  operations,  by  exerting  their 
ingenuity  and  exercising  their  patience,  in  trying  to  carry 
on  the  purse  without  Ix^ing  perceived  by  any  one  present. 
If  they'were  detected,  they  were  again  beaten  ;  but  if  they 
succeeded  unnoticed,  they  were  caressed  and  liberally  re- 
warded. As  far  as  my  information  goes,  this  systematic 
training  of  the  Gipsy  youth  was  performed  by  the  chief 
female  of  the  bands.  These  women  seem  to  have  had  great 
authority  over  their  children.  Ann  Brown,  of  the  Loch- 
gellie  tribe,  could,  by  a  single  stamp  of  her  foot,  cause  the 
children  to  crouch  to  the  ground,  like  trembling  dogs  under 
the  lash  of  an  angry  master.  The  Gipsies,  from  these  con- 
stant trainings,  became  exceedingly  dexterous  at  picking 
pockets.  The  following  instance  of  their  extraordinary  a£ 
dress  in  these  practices,  will  show  the  effects  of  their  careful 
training,  as  well  as  exhibit  the  natural  ingenuity  which  they 
will  display  in  compassing  their  ends. 

A  principal  male  Gipsy,  of  a  very  respectable  appearance, 
whose  name  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  happened,  on  a 
market  day,  to  be  drinking  in  a  public-house,  with  several 
farmers  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  The  party 
observed,  from  the  window,  a  countryman  purchase  some- 
thing at  a  stand  in  the  market,  and,  after  paving  for  it,  thrust 
his  purse  into  his  watch-pocket,  in  the  band  of  his  breeches. 
One  of  the  company  remarked  that  it  would  be  a  very  difiS- 
cult  matter  to  rob  the  cautious  man  of  his  purse,  without 
beinff  detected.  The  Gipsy  immediately  offered  to  bet  two 
bottles  of  wine  that  he  would  rob  the  man  of  his  purse,  in 
the  open  and  public  market,  without  being  perceived  by  him. 
The  bet  was  taken,  and  the  Gipsy  proceeded  about  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  business.  Going  up  to  the  unsuspecting 
man,  he  requested,  as  a  particular  favour,  if  he  would  ease 
the  stock  about  his  neck,  which  buckled  behind — an  article 
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of  dress  at  that  time  in  fashion.  The  countryman  most 
readily  agreed  to  oblige  the  stranger  gentleman — as  he  sup- 
posed him  to  be.  The  Gipsy,  now  stooping  down,  to  allow 
fiis  stock  to  be  adjusted,  placed  his  head  against  the  country- 
man's stomach,  and,  pressing  it  forward  a  little,  he  reached 
down  one  hand,  unaer  the  pretence  of  adjusting  iiis  shoe, 
while  the  other  was  employed  in  extracting  the  farmer's 
pnrse.    The  purse  was  immediately  brought  into  the  com- 

Eany,  and  tlie  cautious,  unsuspecting  countryman  did  not 
now  of  his  loss,  till  he  was  sent  for,  and  had  his  property 
returned  to  him. 

The  Gipsy  youth,  trained  from  infancy  to  plunder,  in  tlie 
manner  described,  were  formed  into  companies  or  bands, 
with  a  captain  at  their  head.  These  captains  were  generally 
the  grown-up  sons  of  the  old  chieftains,  who,  having  been 
themselves  leaders  in  their  youth,  endeavoured,  in  their  old 
age,  to  support,  outwardly,  a  pretty  fair  character,  although 
under  considerable  suspicion.  The  captains  were  generafly 
well  dressed,  and  could  not  be  taken  for  Gipsies.     Tho 

J'^ouths  varied  in  age  from  ten  to  thirty  years.  Tiiey  travel- 
ed to  fairs  singly,  or  at  least  never  above  two  togetlier, 
while  their  captains  almost  always  rode  on  horse-back,  but 
never  in  company  with  any  of  their  men.*  The  band  con- 
sisted of  a  great  number  of  individuals,  and  in  a  fair  several 
of  these  companies  would  be  present ;  each  company  acting 
independent  of  the  others,  for  behoof  of  its  own  members 
and  chief.  Each  chief,  on  such  occasions,  had  his  own  head- 
quarters, to  which  his  men  repaired  with  their  booty,  as  fast 
as  they  obtained  it  Some  of  the  chiefs,  handsomely  dressed, 
pretended  to  be  busily  employed  in  buying  and  selling  horses, 
but  were  always  ready  to  attend  to  tlie  operations  of  their 

*  An  old  Gipsy  told  me  that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  principal  chie&, 
dreased  fike  a  gentlenuui,  traTelling  in  a  poet-chaido,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  iairs. 

[Vidooq,  of  the  French  secret  poUce,  than  writes  of  the  Hungarian  Gip- 
eies,  Tlsitlag  the  west  of  Europe :  Raising  ray  eyes  towards  a  crowd  in  front 
of  a  menafferie,  I  perceived  one  of  the  /at9e  jociceyt  taking  the  purse  of  a  fat 
glacier,  wnom  we  saw  the  next  moment  seeking  for  it  in  his  pocket ;  the 
iohemian  then  entered  a  jeweUer's  shop,  where  were  already  two  of  Uie  pre- 
tended  Zealand  peaMant\  and  my  companion  assured  me  that  he  would  not 
come  out  not  11  ne  hud  pilfered  some  of  tho  jewels  that  were  shown  to  him. 
In  every  part  of  the  fisir  where  there  was  a  crowd,  I  met  some  of  th« 
lodgers  of  the  Dnchess,  (the  inn  kept  by  a  Glpay  woman  \n  wViVO\  \a\aAl 
spent  tlM  preTioos  algbt)~'ED.] 
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tribe,  employed  in  plundering  in  the  market.  The  jrarses 
were  brought  to  the  horse-dealer  by  the  members  of  his  band, 
who,  to  prevent  being  discovered,  pretended  to  be  buying 
horses  from  him,  while  communicating  with  him  relative  to 
their  peculiar  vocation.  When  a  detection  was  likely  to 
take  place,  the  chief  mounted  a  good  horse,  and  rode  off  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  previously  made  known  to  his 
men,  with  the  whole  of  the  booty  in  his  custody.  To  this 
place  the  band,  when  all  was  quiet,  repaired,  and  received 
their  share  of  the  plunder.  They  could  communicate  infor- 
mation to  one  another  by  signs,  to  say  nothing  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  frequentlv  enabled  them  to  get  the  start  of 
their  pursuers.  Like  the  fox,  the  dog,  and  the  corbie^  they 
frequently  concealed  their  stolen  articles  in  the  earth.  Par- 
ties of  them  would  frequently  commence  sham  fights  in  mar- 
kets, to  facilitate  the  picking  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
while  crowded  together  to  witness  the  scuffles. 

Many  of  the  male  Gipsies  used  a  piece  of  strong  leather, 
like  a  sailmaker's  palm,  having  a  short  piece  of  sharp  steel, 
like  the  point  of  a  surgeon's  lancet,  where  tiie  sailmaker  has 
his  thimble.  The  long  sleeves  of  their  coats  concealed  the 
instrument,  and  when  they  wished  to  cut  a  purse  out  of  an 
arm-pocket,  they  stretched  out  the  arm,  and  ran  it  flatly  and 
gently  along  the  cloth  of  the  coat,  opposite  the  pocket  of  the 
individual  they  wished  to  plunder.  The  female  Gipsies 
wore,  upon  their  foi'cfingers.  rings  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
yet  nothing  unusual  in  their  appearance,  excepting  their 
very  large  size.  On  closing  the  hand,  the  pressure  upon  a 
spring  sent  forth,  through  an  aperture  or  slit  in  the  ring,  a 
piece  of  sharp  steel,  something  like  the  manner  in  which  a 
Dee  thrusts  out  and  withdraws  its  sting.  With  these  inge- 
nious instruments  the  female  Gipsies  cut  the  outside  of  the 
pockets  of  their  victims,  exactly  as  a  glazier  runs  his  dia- 
mond over  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  opening  once  made  by  the 
back  of  the  forefinger,  the  hand,  following,  was  easily  intro- 
duced into  the  pocket.  In  the  midst  of  a  crowded  fair,  the 
dexterous  Gipsies,  with  their  nimble  fingers,  armed  with 
these  invisible  instruments,  cut  the  pocket-books  and  purses 
of  the  honest  farmers,  as  if  they  had  been  robbed  by  magic. 
So  skillful  were  the  wife  and  one  of  the  sisters  of  Charles 
Wilson,  in  the  art  of  thieving,  that  although  the  loss  of  the 
pocket-book  was,  in  some  instances,  \mm^\vsA.dY  discovered, 
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nothing  was  ever  found  npon  tbeir  persons  by  which  their  guilt 
could  be  established.  No  instrument  appeared  in  their  posses- 
sion with  which  the  clothes  of  the  plundered  individuals  could 
have  been  cut,  as  no  one  dreamt  that  the  rings  on  their  fin- 
gers contained  tools  so  admirably  adapted  for  such  purposes. 

The  Gipsy  chiefs  in  Scotland  appear,  at  one  time,  to  have 
received  a  share  of  the  plundered  articles  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  same  rank  received  from  their  inferiors 
in  Hungary.  Grellmann  says  :  "  Whenever  a  complaint  is 
made  that  any  of  their  people  have  been  guilty  of  theft,  the 
Wavwode  (chief)  not  only  orders  a  general  search  to  bo 
made  in  every  tent  or  hut,  and  returns  the  stolen  goods  to 
the  owner,  if  they  can  be  found  ;  but  he  punishes  the  thief, 
in  presence  of  the  complainant,  with  his  whip.  He  does  not, 
however,  punish  the  aggressor  from  any  regard  to  justice, 
but  rather  to  quiet  the  plaintiff,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  his  people  more  wary  in  their  thefts,  as  well  as  more 
dexterous  in  concealing  their  prey.  These  very  materially 
concern  him,  since,  by  every  discovery  that  is  made,  his  in- 
come suffers,  as  the  whole  profit  of  his  office  arises  from  his 
share  of  the  articles  that  are  stolen.  Eveiy  time  any  one 
brings  in  a  booty,  he  is  obliged  to  give  information  to  the 
Arch-gipsy  of  his  successful  enterprise,  then  render  a  just  ac- 
count or  what  and  how  much  he  has  stolen,  in  order  that  the 
proper  division  mav  be  made.  This  is  the  situation  in  which 
a  Oipsy  looks  on  himself  as  bound  to  give  a  fair  and  true 
detail,  though,  in  every  other  instance,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  periure  himself." 

A  shrewd  and  active  magistrate,  in  the  west  of  Fife,  knew 
our  Scottish  Gipy  depredators  so  well,  that  he  caused  them 
all  to  be  apprehended  as  they  entered  the  fairs  held  in  the 
town  in  which  he  resided  ;  and  when  the  market,  which  lasted 
for  several  days,  was  over,  the  Gipsies  were  released  from 
prison,  with  empty  pockets  and  hungry  bellies— most  cffec- 
tuallv  baffled  in  their  designs. 

Great  numbers  of  these  Gipsy  plunderers,  at  one  time, 
crossed  the  Forth  at  the  Quccnsfcrry,  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  and  robbing  at  the  fairs  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
They  iSl  travelled  singly  or  in  pairs.  Very  few  persons 
knew  whence  they  came,  or  with  whom  they  wcvg  coTvw^c\fc\. 
They  were,  in  general,  well  dressed,  and  couVd  ivoX,  \w;^>oefc\jL 
taken  for  Oipsier>.    Every  one  put  up  at  a  p\xAA\c-\vo\>a^^^'^ 
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North  Queensferry,  kept  hj  a  Mr.  McBitchie,  already  men- 
tioned, an  inn  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  for  its  good 
fare,  and  much  frequented  by  all  classes  of  society.  In  this 
house,  on  the  morning  after  a  fair  in  Dunfermline,  when/AeiV 
business  was  all  over,  and  themselves  not  alarmed  by  detec- 
tion, or  other  scaring  incidents,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  of 
these  plunderers  have  frequently  been  seen  sitting  at  break- 
fast, with  Captain  Gordon,  their  commander,  at  their  heud. 
The  landlord  s  son  informed  me  that  they  ate  and  drank  of 
the  best  in  the  house,  and  paid  most  handsomely  for  every- 
thing they  called  for.  I  believe  they  were  among  the  best 
customers  the  landlord  had.  Gipsies,  however,  are  by  no 
means  habitual  drinkers,  or  tiplers  ;  but  when  they  do  sit 
down,  it  is,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  sea,  a  complete  btotv- 
otd.  About  this  public-house,  these  Gipsies  were  perfectly 
inoffensive,  and  remarkably  civil  to  all  connected  with  it. 
They  troubled  or  stole  from  none  of  the  people  about  the  inn, 
nor  from  those  who  lodged  in  the  house,  while  they  were 
within  doors,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Anything 
could  have  been  trusted  with  them  on  these  occasions.  At 
these  meetings,  the  landlord's  son  frequently  heard  them 
talking  in  the  Gipsy  language.  Gordon,  at  times,  paid  the 
reckoning  for  the  whole,  and  transacted  any  other  business 
with  the  landlord  ;  but,  when  the  Gipsy  company  was  inter- 
mixed with  females,  which  was  conmionly  the  case,  each 
individual  paid  his  own  share  of  the  bill  incurred.  It 
was  sometimes  the  practice  with  the  young  bands  to  leave 
their  reckoning  lobe  paid  by  their  chiefs,  who  were  not  pre- 
sent, but  who,  perhaps  next  day,  came  riding  up,  and  paid 
the  expenses  incurred  by  their  men.  I  am  informed  that 
two  chiefs,  of  the  names  of  Wilson  and  Brown,  often  paid  the 
expenses  of  their  bands  in  this  way.  When  any  of  these 
principal  Gipsies  happened  to  remain  in  the  public-house  all 
night,  they  behaved  very  genteelly.  They  paid  the  chamber- 
maid, boots,  and  waiter  with  more  liberality  than  was  the 
custom  with  mercantile  travellers  generally.  Captain  Gor- 
don, just  mentioned,  assumed  very  considerable  consequence 
at  this  place.  Frequently  he  hired  boats  and  visited  the 
islands  in  the  Forth,  and  adjacent  coasts,  like  a  gentleman 
of  pleasure.  On  one  occasion  he  paid  no  less  than  a  guinea, 
wj'tJi  brandy  and  eatables  ad  libituniy  to  be  rowed  over  to 
Inch'colm,  a  distance  of  four  miles. 
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The  female  Gipeies  from  the  south,  on  visiting  their  friends 
at  Lochgellie,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  often  hired  horsei  at 
the  North  Qoeensferry,  and  rode,  with  no  gmali  pomp  and 
pride,  to  the  Tillage.  Sometimes  two  females  would  ride 
upon  one  horse.  A  veir  decent  old  man,  of  tlie  name  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  a  small  farmer,  informed  me  that  he  him- 
self had  rode  to  Lochgellie,  with  a  female  Gipsy  behind  him, 
accompanied  by  other  two,  mounted  on  another  of  his  horses, 
riding  with  much  spirit  and  glee  by  his  side.  Chalmers 
paid  that  these  women  not  only  paid  more  than  the  common 
hire,  but  treated  the  owners  of  the  horses  with  as  much  meat 
and  drink  as  they  could  take.  The  male  Gipsies  also  hired 
horses  at  this  Ferry,  with  which  they  rode  to  markets  in  the 
north. 

The  young  Gipsies,  male  and  female,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  appear  to  have  been  the  flower  of  the  different  bands, 
collected  and  employed  in  a  general  plundering  at  the  fairs 
in  the  north.  So  well  did  they  pay  their  way  at  the  village 
and  passage  alluded  to,  that  the  boatmen  gave  them  the 
kindly  name  of  "  our  frien's."  These  wanderers  were  all 
known  at  the  village  by  the  name  of  "  Gillie  Wheeseb,"  or 
*•  Killie  Wheesh,"  which,  in  the  west  of  Fife,  signified  **  the 
lads  that  take  the  purses.''  Old  Thomas  Chalmers  informed 
me  that  he  had  frequently  seen  these  sharks  of  boatmen 
shake  these  Gipsy  thieves  heartily  by  the  hand,  and,  with  a 
sienificant  smile  on  their  harsh,  weather-beaten  countenances, 
wish  them  a  good  market,  as  they  landed  them  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Forth,  on  their  way  to  picking  pockets  at  fairs. 

As  an  incident  in  the  lives  of  tliese  Gipsies,  I  will  ^vo 
the  following,  which  was  witnessed  by  Chalmers :  A  GiUio 
of  a  Gipsy  horse-couper  stole  a  black  colt,  in  the  east  of 
Fife,  and  carried  it  direct  to  a  fair  in  Perth,  where  he  ex- 
changed it  for  a  white  horse,  belonging  to  a  Highlander 
wearing  a  green  kilt.  The  Highlander,  however,  had  not 
long  put  the  colt  into  the  stable,  before  word  was  brought  to 
him  that  it  was  gone.  Suspecting  the  Gipsy  of  the  theft, 
the  sturdy  Gael  proceeded  in  search  of  him,  and  receiving 
positive  information  of  tlie  fact,  he  pursued  him,  like  a 
staunch  hound  on  the  warm  foot  of  reynard,  till  he  overtook 
him  in  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Kinross.  The  Gi|)sv 
was  taking  some  refreshment  in  the  same  room  with  Chal- 
mers, when  the  fii^rhiaoder,  in  a  storm  oi  bToVen  ^^^^^ 
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burst  into  their  presence.  The  astute  and  polished  Oipsy 
instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  throwing  his  arms  anmnd 
the  foaming  Celt,  embraced  and  hugged  him  in  the  eastern 
manner,  overpowering  him  with  expressions  of  joy  at  seeing 
him  again.  This  quite  exasperated  the  mountaineer:  al- 
most suffocated  with  rage,  he  shook  the  Gipsy  from  his  pei^ 
son,  with  the  utmost  disdain,  and  demanded  the  colt  he  had 
stolen  from  him.  Notwithstanding  the  deceitful  embraces 
and  forced  entreaties  of  the  Gipsy,  he  was,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  messenger,  at  the  back  of  the  Highlander,  safely 
lodged  in  the  jail  of  Cupar. 

Considering  the  great  aptitude  which  the  Gipsies  have 
always  shown  for  working  in  metals,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  have  resorted  to  coining,  among  their  many  ex- 
pedients for  circumventing  and  plundering  the  **  strangers" 
among  whom  they  sojourn.  The  following  instance  will 
illustrate  the  singular  audacity  which  they  can  display  in 
this  branch  of  their  profession  :  As  an  honest  countryman, 

of  much  simplicity  of  character,  of  the  name  of  W O , 

was  journeying  along  the  public  road,  a  travelling  Tinkler, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  chanced  to  come  up  to  him.  After 
walking  and  conversing  for  some  time,  the  courteous  Gipsy, 
on  arriving  at  a  public-house,  invited  him  to  step  in,  and 
have  a  "  tasting."  They  accordingly  entered  the  house,'  and 
had  no  sooner  finished  one  half  mutchken,  than  the  liberal 
wanderer  called  for  another  ;  but  when  the  reckoning  came 
to  be  thought  of,  the  countryman  was  surprised  when  his 
friend  the  Tinkler  declared  that  he  had  not  a  coin  in  his 
possession.  Unfortunately,  the  honest  man  happened  also  to 
be  without  a  farthing  in  ins  pocket,  and  how  they  were  to 
get  out  of  the  house,  without  paying  the  landlord,  whom 
neither  of  them  knew,  puzzled  him  not  a  little.  While 
meditating  over  their  dilemma,  the  Gipsy,  with  his  eyes 
rolling  about  in  every  direction,  as  is  their  wont,  espied  a 
pewter  basin  under  a  bed  in  the  room.  This  was  all  he  re- 
quired. Bolting  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  opened  his 
budget,  and,  taking  out  a  pair  of  large  shears,  cut  a  piece 
from  the  side  of  the  basin,  and,  putting  it  into  his  crucible 
on  the  fire,  in  no  time,  with  his  coining  instruments,  threw 
off  several  half-crowns,  resembling  good,  sterling  money.  If 
tAe  simple  countryman  was  troubled  at  not  being  able  to 
paj'  his  reckoning,  he  was  now  terrified  at  being  locked  up 
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with  a  man  busily  engaged  in  coining  base  money  from  an 
article  stolen  in  the  very  apartment  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined. He  expected,  every  moment,  some  one  to  burst  the 
door  open,  and  apprehend  them,  while  the  Tinkler  had  all 
his  coining  apparatus  about  him.  His  companion,  however, 
was  not  in  the  least  disturbed,  but  deliberately  finished  his 
coin  in  a  superior  manner,  and  cutting  the  remainder  of  the 
basin  into  pieces,  packed  it  into  his  wallet.  Unlocking  the 
door,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  tendered  one  of  his  half-crowns 
to  his  host,  to  pay  his  score,  which  was  accepted  without  a 
suspicion.  The  Tinkler  then  offered  his  fellow-traveller  part 
of  his  remaining  coin  ;  but  the  unsophisticated  man,  far 
from  touching  one  of  them,  was  only  too  glad  to  rid  himself 
of  so  dangerous  an  acquaintance.  The  Gipsy,  on  his  part, 
marched  off*,  with  his  spirits  elevated  with  liquor,  ana  his 
pockets  replenished  with  money,  smiling  at  the  simplicity 
and  terror  of  the  countryman. 

However  numerous  the  crimes  which  the  Gipsies  have 
committed,  or  the  murders  they  have  perpetrated  in  their 
own  tribe,  yet,  in  justice  to  them,  I  must  say  that  only  two 
instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  their  having  put  to 
death  natives  of  Scotland  wlio  were  not  of  their  own  mtter- 
nity.  One  of  these  instances  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Adam  Thomson,  whom  they  murdered  because  he  had  en- 
croached, it  was  said,  upon  one^f  their  supposed  privilegoa 
— ^that  of  gathering  rags  through  the  country.  Amongst 
other  acts  of  cruelty,  they  placed  the  poor  man  on  a  fire,  in 
his  own  house.  Two  Gipsies  were  tried  for  the  murder,  but 
whether  they  were  both  executed,  I  do  not  know.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  connected  with  this  deed  will  show 
how  exactly  the  Gipsies  know  the  different  routes  and  halt- 
ing-places of  each  band,  as  they  travel  through  the  country. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  informed  that  the  track  which  each 
horde  is  to  take,  the  different  stages,  and  the  number  of 
days  they  are  to  remain  at  each  place,  are  all  marked  out 
and  fixed  upon  in  the  spring,  before  they  leave  their  winter 
residence.  One  of  the  Gipsies  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Thomson  lay  in  prison,  in  one  of  the  towns  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  for  nearly  twelve  months,  without  having  had  any 
communication  with  his  tribe.  There  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence against  him  to  justify  his  being  brought  to  tr\fil\  wsvc: 
would  he  give  an/ information  regarding  l\\Q  tnxfiaANixQ^. 
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At  last  he  changed  his  mind,  and  told  the  authorities  fhey 
would  find  the  murderer  at  a  certain  spot  in  the  Highlands, 
on  a  certain  day  and  hour  of  that  day  ;  but  if  he  could  not 
l»e  found  there,  they  were  to  proceed  to  another  place,  at 
twenty  miles'  distance,  where  they  would  be  sure  to  find 
him. 

The  murderer  was  found  at  the  place,  and  on  the  day, 
mentioned  by  the  Gipsy.  But,  on  entering  the  house,  the 
constables  could  not  discover  him,  although  they  knew  he 
had  been  within  its  walls  a  few  minutes  l)efore  they  ap- 
proached it,  A  fire  having  been  kindled  in  the  house,  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  cliimney,  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  constables ;  and,  on  examination,  they  found  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search  ;  the  heat  and  smoke  having  caused  him 
to  become  restless  in  his  place  of  concealment.  He  was  se- 
cured, and  some  of  the  country-people  were  called  upon  to 
assist  in  carrying  him  to  Edinburgh.  The  prisoner  was  bound 
into  a  cart  with  ropes,  to  prevent  him  making  his  escape  ; 
the  party  in  charge  of  him  being  aware  of  the  desperate 
character  of  the  man.  Nothing  particular  occurred  on  the 
road,  until  after  they  had  passed  the  town  of  Linlithgow, 
when,  to  their  astonishment,  they  found  a  woman  in  the  pangs 
of  labour,  in  the  open  field.  She  called  upon  them  either  to 
bring  her  a  midwife,  or  take  her  to  one  ;  a  claim  that  could 
not  be  resisted.  She  was  accordingly  put  into  the  cart,  be- 
side the  prisoner,  and  driven  with  all  speed  to  a  place  where 
a  midwife  could  be  procured.  On  arriving  opposite  a  dell, 
full  of  trees  and  bushes,  about  the  west-end  or  Kirkliston, 
the  guards  were  confounded  at  seeing  their  prisoner,  all  at 
once,  spring  out  of  the  cart,  and,  darting  into  the  cover, 
vanish  in  an  instant.  Pursuit  was  immediately  given,  and, 
in  the  excitement,  the  unfortunate  woman  was  left  to  her 
fate.  In  searching  for  the  Gipsy,  they  met  a  gentleman 
shooting  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  liad  observed  a  man  hide 
himself  among  the  bushes.  On  going  to  the  spot,  they  found 
the  criminal,  lying  like  a  fox  in  his  hole.  The  sportsman, 
presenting  his  gun,  threatened  to  blow  out  his  brains,  if  he 
did  not  come  out,  and  deliver  himself  up  to  the  constables. 
On  returning  with  him  to  the  cart,  his  captors,  to  their  as- 
tonishment, found  that  the  woman  in  labour  had  also  van- 
jshed.  It  18  needless  to  add  that  she  was  a  Gipsy,  who  had 
feigned  being  in  travail,  and,  while  m  the  cart,  had  cut  the 
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ropes  with  which  the  prisoner  was  bound,  to  enable  him  to 
make  his  escape. 

The  female  Gipsies  have  had  recourse  to  many  expedients 
in  their  impositions  on  the  public.  The  following  is  an  in- 
stance, of  a  singular  nature,  that  took  place  a  good  many 
years  ago.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Gipsies,  in  their 
native  country,*  would  not  be  encumbered  with  much  wear- 
ing-apparel, but  would  go  about  in  a  state  little  short  of 
nudity,  the  extreme  indecency  of  such  an  action  will  appear 
somewhat  lessened.  The  inhabitants  of  Winchburgh  and 
neighbourhood  were  one  day  greatly  astonished  at  behold- 
ing a  female,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  walking  along  the 
road,  as  naked  as  when  she  was  bom.  She  stated  to  the 
country-people  that  she  had  just  been  plundered,  and  strip- 
pod  of  every  article  of  her  wearing-apparel,  by  a  band  of 
Tinklers,  to  whom  she  pointed,  lying  in  a  field  bard  by.  She 
submitted  her  piteous  condition  to  tiie  humanity  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  craved  any  sort  of  garment  to  cover  her  naked- 
ness. The  stato  in  which  she  was  found  left  not  the  slightest 
doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators  as  to  the  truth  of  her 
representations.  Almost  every  female  in  the  neighbourhood 
ran  with  some  description  of  clothing  to  the  unfortunate 
woman  ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  she  was  not  only  comfort- 
ably clad,  but  had  many  articles  of  dress  to  spare.  Shortly 
after,  she  left  the  town,  and  proceeded  on  her  journey.  But 
some  one,  observing  her  motions  more  closely  than  the  rest, 
was  astonished  at  seeing  her  go  straight  to  the  very  Tinklers 
who,  she  said,  had  stripped  her.  Her  app)earance  among 
her  band  convulsed  them  all  with  laughter,  at  the  dexterous 
trick  she  had  played  upon  the  simple  inhabitants. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  to  me  of  one  of  the  well- 
attired  female  Gipsies,  belonging  to  the  Stirling  horde,  will 
illustrate  the  gratitude  which  the  Scottish  Gipsies  have,  on 
all  occasions,  shown  to  those  who  have  rendered  them  acts 
of  kindness  and  attention  :  A  person,  belonging  to  Stirling, 
bad  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Gipsies,  by  giving 
information  relative  to  one  of  the  gang,  of  the  name  of  Ham- 
ilton, whom  he  had  observed  picking  a  man's  pocket  of 
forty  pounds  in  a  fair  at  Doune.  Hamilton  was  apprehended 

*  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Gipsies  came  from  a  warm  conntry,  for 
lliey  have  no  words  for  froet  or  snow,  as  will  be  seea  in  vrj  ttoflgp&x;^  VqNjc^ 
tlw  Uftory  of  tbehr  lai^m^. 
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h^rh^^f.  Vo  ni;:^h:  adrar.-??  withoc:  fear.  To  >.:5  heart- 
f'rit  'J'rIijrKi.  ofi  '^y^rniriz  rear  ir.e  r-artT.  tr.e  ?!Ctmi1  of  wace 
w«i>  jriv<:fj.  'iThfrri  h*?  immediaielv  hastened  forward  to  the 
•ifi'/t.  'Hi'*  >/arjd,  who  had  been  in  del:berat:on  upon  his 
faU?,  iriforrn'3'J  hirn  tliat  the  lady's  intercession  had  prevailed 
with  th#?fn  lo  ¥\fnvH  his  life:  and  that  now  he  misrht  con- 
%\iinr  himwrif  «afe,  provided  he  would  take  an  oath,  there 
tben,  iicvcT  a^in  to  give  evidence  against  any  of 
le,  or  Bpeak  to  any  one  about  their  practices, 
hi  disfoo^cr  tiicm.     The  person  in  question  deemed 
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it  prudent,  nnder  all  the  circtimstanced  of  the  case,  to  take 
the  oath  ;  after  which,  nothing  to  his  hurt,  in  either  purse 
or  person,  ever  followed.*  The  lady,  thus  equipped,  and 
possessed  of  so  much  influence,  was  the  chief  female  of 
the  Gipsy  band,  to  whom  all  the  booty  obtained  at  the  fair 
was  brought,  at  the  house  where  she  put  up  at  for  the  day. 
It  would  seem  that  she  was  determined  to  save  her  friend 
at  all  events ;  for,  had  her  band  not  complied  mith  her 
wishes,  the  waving  of  her  hand — the  signal  for  him  to  make 
his  escape — would  have  defeated  their  intentions  for  that 
time. 

When  occurrences  of  so  grave  and  imposing  a  nature  as 
the  above  are  taken  into  consideration,  tlie  fear  and  awe 
with  which  the  Gipsies  have  inspired  the  community  are  not 
to  be  wondered  at. 

The  Gipsies  at  Lochgellie  had  a  dance  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, during  the  performance  of  which  they  sung  a  sonff, 
in  the  Gipsy  language,  which  they  called  a  "croon."  A. 
Gipsy  informed  me  that  it  was  exactly  like  the  one  old 
Charles  Stewart,  and  other  Gipsies,  used  to  perform,  and 
which  I  will  describe.  At  the  wedding  near  Gorstorphine, 
which  Charles  Stewart  attended,  as  already  mentioned,  there 
were  five  or  six  female  Gipsies  in  his  train.     On  such  occa- 

*  Sacli  intorference  with  the  OipBioA  causes  them  much  fprt^ter  oflenoe 
than  if  the  informer  was  a  principal  in  the  transaotion.  To  soch  peopl«» 
their  advice  has  always  been :  **  Follow  your  nose,  and  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie.**  The  foUowing  anecdote  will  Ulustrate  the  way  in  which  they  haye 
rcTcnged  themteWes,  nnder  circamstances  different  from  the  abore : 

Old  WiU,  of  Phaup,  at  the  head  of  Ettrick,  waa  wont  to  shelter  them  for 
many  years.  They  asked  nothing  but  house-room,  and  eraas  for  their  hort- 
cs :  and,  though  thev  sometimes  remained  for  several  days,  he  could  have 
left  every  chMt  and  press  about  the  house  open,  with  the  certainty  that 
notliiiig  would  be  missing;  for,  he  said,  "  he  aye  ken'd  fu'  weel  that  the 
toad  wad  keep  liis  ain  hole  clean."  But  it  happened  that  he  found  one  of 
the  gang,  through  the  trick  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  feeding  six  horses  on 
the  best  piece  of  grass  on  his  fkrm,  which  he  was  keeping  for  winter  fod- 
der. A  desperate  combat  followed,  and  the  Qipsy  was  thrashed  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  hunted  out  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  warfiuv  of  five 
years'  duration  ensued  between  Will  and  the  Gipsies.  They  nearly  ruined 
Mm,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  was  glad  to  make  up  matters  with 
Ills  old  friends,  and  shelter  them  as  formerly.  He  said  he  could  have  held 
his  own  with  them,  had  it  not  been  for  tlieir  warloclnry ;  for  nothing  could 
he  keep  from  them — they  once  found  his  purse,  though  he  had  made  his 
wife  bury  it  in  the  garden. — BUiekwoadt  Magazine.  It  is  the  afterdap  thai 
keeps  the  people  off  the  Gipsies,  and  secnres  for  them  a  sort  of  toleratloa 
wherever  they  go. — £p. 
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sioDS  he  did  not  allow  males  to  accompany  him.  At  some 
distance  from  the  people  at  the  weddinp^,  but  within  hearing 
of  the  music,  the  females  formed  themselves  into  a  ring,  with 
Charles  in  the  centre.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  circle,  ho 
danced  and  capered  in  the  most  antic  and  ludicrous  manner, 
sweeping  his  Cudgel  around  his  body  in  all  direction?,  and 
moving  with  much  grace  and  agility.  Sometimes  he  danced 
round  4he  outside  of  the  circle.  The  females  danced  and 
courtesied  to  him,  as  he  faced  about  and  bowed  to  them. 
When  they  happened  to  go  wrong,  he  put  them  to  rights  by 
a  movement  or  his  cudgel ;  for  it  was  by  the  cudgel  that  all 
the  turns  and  figures  of  the  dance  were  regulated.  A  twirl 
dismissed  the  females  ;  a  cut  recalled  them  ;  a  sweep  made 
them  squat  on  the  ground  ;  a  twist  again  called  them  up,  in 
an  instant,  to  the  dance.  In  short,  Stewart  distinctly  spoke 
to  his  female  dancers  by  means  of  his  cudgel,  commanding 
them  to  do  whatever  he  pleased,  without  opening  his  mouth 
to  one  of  them. 

George  Drummond,  a  Gipsy  chief  of  an  inferior  gang  in 
Fife,  danced  with  his  seraglio  of  females,  amounting  some- 
times to  half  a  dozen,  in  the  same  manner  as  Stewart,  with- 
out the  slightest  variation,  excepting  that  his  gestures  were, 
on  some  occasions,  extremely  lascivious.  He  threw  himself 
into  almost  every  attitude  in  which  the  human  body  can  be 
placed,  while  his  cudgel  was  flying  about  his  person  with 

Eeat  violence.  All  the  movements  of  the  dance  were  regu- 
lied  by  the  measures  of  an  indecent  song,  at  the  chorus  of 
which  the  circular  movements  of  Drummond's  cudgel  ceased  ; 
when  one  of  the  females  faced  about  to  him,  and  joined  him 
with  her  voice,  the  gestures  of  both  being  exceedingly  ob- 
scene. Drummond's  appearance,  while  dancing,  has  been 
described  to  me,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  often  seen  him  per- 
forming, as  exactly  like  what  is  called  a  "  jumping-jack  — 
that  is,  a  human  figure,  cut  out  of  wood  or  paste-board,  with 
which  children  often  amuse  themselves,  by  regulating  its 
ludicrous  movements  by  means  of  strings  attached  to  various 
parts  of  it. 

Dr.  Clark,  in  his  account  of  his  travels  through  Bnssia, 

^ves  9  (^scriptipn  of  ^  ^ipsy  dance  in  Moscow,  which  is, 

in  all  respects,  very  similar  to  that  performed  by  Stewart 

and  Drummond.  These  travels  ci^ms  ii^tQ  my  hands  some  time 

after  I  bad  taken  notes  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  dance.    Nap- 
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kins  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Russian  Gipsies,  where 
Bticks  were  employed  by  our  Scottisli  tribes.  No  mention, 
however,  is  maac,  by  Dr.  Clark,  whether  the  females,  in  the 
dance  at  Moscow,  were  guided  by  signs  with  the  napkins,  in 
the  manner  iu  which  Stewart  and  Drummond,  by  their  cud- 
gfcls,  directed  their  women  in  their  dances.  The  eyes  of  the 
females  were  constantly  fixed  upon  Stewart's  cudgel.  Dr. 
Clark  is  of  opinion  that  the  national  dance  in  Russia,  called 
the  baritia,  is  derived  from  the  Gipies ;  and  thinks  it  prob- 
able that  our  common  hornpipe  is  taken  from  these  wan- 
derers.* 

George  Drummond  was,  in  rank,  quite  inferior  to  tho 
LochgeUie  band,  who  called  him  a  "  beggar  Tinkler,"  and 
seemed  to  despise  him.  He  always  travelled  with  a  number 
of  females  in  his  company.  These  he  married  after  the 
custom  of  the  Gipsies,  and  divorced  some  of  them  over  tho 
body  of  a  horse,  sacrificed  for  the  occasion  ;  a  description 
of  both  of  which  ceremonies  will  be  given  in  another  chap- 
ter. He  chastised  his  women  with  his  cudgel,  without 
mercy,  cansine  the  blood  to  flow  at  every  blow,  and  fre- 
quently knocked  them  senseless  to  the  ground ;  while  he 
would  call  out  to  them,  "  What  the  deevil  are  ye  fighting 
at— can  ye  no'  'gree?  I'm  sure  there's  no'  sae  mony  a 
ye  1"  although,  perhap,  four  would  be  engaged  in  the  scuffle. 
Such  was  this  man's  impudence  and  audacity,  that  he  some- 
times carried  off  the  flesh  out  of  the  kail-pots  of  the  farmers ; 
and  BO  terrified  were  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fife,  at 
some  of  the  Gipsv  women  who  followed  him,  that,  the  mo- 
ment they  entered  their  doors,  salt  was  thrown  into  the  fire, 
to  set  at  defiance  the  witchcraft  which  they  believed  they 
possessed.  One  female,  called  Dancing  Tibby,  was,  in  p^ 
ticular,  an  object  of  apprehension  and  suspicion.  In  Drum- 
mond's  journeys  through  the  country,  when  he  came  at  night 
to  a  farmer's  premises,  where  he  intended  to  lodge,  and 
found  his  place  occupied  by  others  of  his  gang,  he,  with- 
out hesitation,  turned  them  out  of   their  quarters,  and 

*  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  Col.  Todd  is  of  opinion  that  the  Gipsies  origin- 
tSij  came  from  Cabool,  in  A&hanistan.  I  wiU  here  give  a  description  of 
an  Afghan  dance,  yery  like  the  Gipsy  dance  in  Scothmd.  "  Tlie  western 
A^ana  are  fond  of  a  partienlar  dance  caUed  Attum,  or  Ghootnbocr,  in 
which  from  fonrteen  to  twenty  people  move,  in  strange  attitudes,  with  shoot- 
ing, clapping  of  hands,  and  snappW  of  fingers,  in  a  circle,  ro^iid  %  i&d!^ 
person,  who  plays  on  an  instrnment  in  the  centre.**— froieft  Lihror^« 
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took  poflsession  of  their  warm  beds  bimself ;  letting  tiiem 
sbift  for  themselves  as  they  best  might.  This  man  lived 
till  he  was  ninety  years  of  age,  and  was,  from  his  youth,  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  he  would  die  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born  ;  although  he  had  travelled  a  great  part 
of  the  continent,  and,  while  in  the  army,  had  been  in  various 
engagements.  lie  fell  sick  when  at  some  distance  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  but  he  hired  a  conveyance,  and  drove 
with  haste  to  die  on  his  favourite  spot.  To  this  house  he 
was  allowed  admittance,  where  he  closed  his  earthly  career, 
in  about  forty-eight  hours  after  his  arrival.  Like  others  of 
his  tribe,  Drummond,  at  times,  gave  tokens  of  protection  to 
some  of  his  particular  friends,  outside  of  the  circle  of  his 
own  fraternity, 

James  Bobertson,  a  Gipsy  closely  related  to  the  Loch- 
gellie  band,  of  whom  I  have  already  made  mention,  fre- 
quently danced,  with  his  wife  and  numerous  sisters,  in  a  par> 
ticular  fashion,  changing  and  regulating  the  figures  of  the 
dance  by  means  of  a  bonnet ;  l)eing,  I  believe,  the  same 
dance  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  as  performed  by 
otliers  of  the  tribe  in  Scotland.  When  his  wife  and  8istei*8 
got  intoxicated,  which  was  often  the  case,  it  was  a  wild  and 
extravagant  scene  to  behold  those  light-footed  damsels,  with 
loose  and  flowing  hair,  dancing,  with  great  spirit,  on  the 
grass,  in  the  open  field,  while  James  was,  with  all  his  "*"  might 
and  main,"  like  the  Bevil  playing  to  the  witches,  in  "  Tam 
o'  Shanter,"  keeping  the  bacchanalians  in  fierce  and  ani- 
mated music.  When  like  to  flag  in  his  exertions  to  please 
them  with  his  fiddle,  they  have  been  heard  calling  loudly  to 
him,  like  Maggy  Lawder  to  Rob  the  Ranter,  "Play  up, 
Jamie  Robertson  ;  if  ever  we  do  weel,  it  will  be  a  wonder  f 
being  totally  regardless  of  all  sense  of  decorum  and  decency. 

The  Gipsies  in  Fife  followed  the  same  occupations,  in  all 
respects,  as  those  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  were  also 
dexterous  at  all  athletic  exercises.  They  were  exceedingly 
fond  of  cock-fighting,  and,  when  the  season  came  round  for 
that  amusement,  many  a  good  cock  was  missing  from  the 
farm-yards.  The  Lochgellie  band  considered  begging  a  dis- 
grace to  their  tribe.  At  times  tliey  were  handsomely  dressed, 
wearing  silver  buckles  in  their  shoes,  gold  rings  on  their 
SngCFB,  and  gold  and  silver  brooches  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
rufled  shirts.     They  killed,  at  Martinmass,  fat  cattle  for 
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their  winter's  prorisions,  and  lived  on  the  best  victaals  the 
country  could  produce.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  common  practice, 
among  inferior  Scotch  traders,  for  those  who  receive  money 
to  treat  the  payer,  or  return  a  trifle  of  the  payment,  called 
a  luck-penny :  but,  in  opposition  to  this  practice,  the  Loch- 
gellie  Gipsies  always  treated  those  to  whom  the^  paid 
money  for  what  they  purchased  of  them.  They  occasionally 
attended  the  church,  and  sometimes  got  their  children  bap- 
tized :  but  when  the  clergyman  refused  them  that  privil^, 
they  liaptized  them  themselves.  At  their  baptisms,  they  had 
great  feasting  and  drinkings.  Their  favourite  beverage, 
on  such  occasions,  was  oatmeal  and  whiskey,  mixed.  When 
intoxicated,  they  were  sometimes  very  fond  of  arguing  and 
expostulating  with  clergymen  on  points  of  morality.  With 
regard  to  the  internal  government  of  the  Lochgellie  Gipsies, 
I  can  only  find  that  they  held  consultations  among  them<? 
selves,  relative  to  their  affairs,  and  that  the  females  had 
votes  as  well  as  the  males,  but  that  old  Charles  Graham  had 
the  casting  vote  ;  while,  in  his  absence,  his  wife,  Ann  Brown, 
managed  their  concerns. 

There  is  a  strict  division  of  property  among  the  Gipsies ; 
community  of  goods  having  no  place  among- them.  The 
heads  of  each  family,  although  travelling  in  one  band,  manu- 
facture and  vend  their  own  articles  of  merchandise,  for  the 
support  of  their  own  families.  The  following  particulars 
are  illustrative  of  this  fact  among  the  Gipsies : — A  farmer 
in  Fife,  who  would  never  allow  them  to  kindle  fires  in  his 
out-houses,  had  a  band  of  them,  of  about  twenty-five  persons, 
quartered  one  night  on  his  farm.  Next  morning,  the  chief 
female  borrowed  from  the  family  a  large  copper  caldron, 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  with  which  she  had  re- 
quested peniiission  to  cook  the  breakfast  of  the  horde  upon 
the  kitchen  fire.  This  having  been  granted,  each  family 
produced  a  small  linen  bag,  (not  the  beggar's  wallet,)  made 
of  coarse  materials,  containing  oatmeal ;  of  which  at  least 
four  were  brought  into  the  apartment  The  female  who 
prepared  the  repast  went  regularly  over  the  bags,  taking 
out  the  meal  in  proportion  to  the  members  of  the  femilies  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged,  and  repeated  her  visits  in 
this  manner  till  the  porridge  was  ready  to  be  served  up. 

I  shall  conclude  my  account  of  the  Gipsies  in  Fife  by 
mentioning  the  curious  fieu^t  that,  within  theiM  «vi.tj  y^^x^^^ 
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gentleman  of  considerable  landed  property,  between  the 
Forth  and  the  Tay,  abandoned  his  relatives,  and  trayelled 
over  the  kingdom  in  the  society  of  the  Gipsies.  He  married 
one  of  the  tribe,  of  the  name  of  Ogilvie,  who  had  two 
daughters  to  him.  Sometimes  he  quartered,  it  is  said,  upon 
his  own  estate,  dis^ised,  of  course,  among  the  gang,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  his  relatives,  who  were  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  his  becoming  a  Tinkler,  and  alarmed  at  the  claims 
which  he  occasionally  made  upon  the  estate.  His  daughters 
travel  the  country,  at  the  present  day,  as  common  Gipsies. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TWEED-DALE  AND  CLYDESDALE  GIPSIES. 

The  county  of  Peebles,  or  Tweed-dale,  appears  to  have 
been  more  frequented  by  the  Gipsies  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  part  of  Scotland.  So  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry 
Lord  feamley,  when  the  Gipsies  were  countenanced  by  the 
gOYernment,  we  find,  according  to  Buchanan,  that  this  county 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  banditti ;  so  much  so,  that  when 
Darnley  took  up  his  residence  in  Peebles,  for  the  purpose  of 
shunning  the  company  of  his  wife.  Queen  Mary,  ne  "  found 
the  place  so  cold,  so  infested  with  thieves,  and  so  destitute 
of  provisions,  that  he  was  driven  from  it,  to  avoid  being 
fleeced  and  starved  by  rogues  and  beggars."  In  the  poems 
of  Dr.  Pennecuik,  as  well  as  in  his  history  of  Peebles-shire, 
published  in  the  year  1715,  the  Gipsy  bands  are  frequentlv 
taken  notice  of.  But,  notwithstanding  the  attachment  which 
the  tribe  had  for  the  romantic  glens  of  Tweed-dale,  no  evi- 
dence exists  of  their  ever  having  had  a  permanent  habitation 
within  the  shire.  They  appear  to  have  resorted  to  that  pas- 
toral district  during  only  the  months  of  spring,  summer  and 
autumn.  Their  partiality  for  this  part  of  Scotland  may  be 
attributed  to  tliree  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is,  Tweed-dale  was  part  of  the  district  in 
which,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  the  second,  Gipsy  family  in 
Scotland  claimed,  at  one  time,  a  right  to  travel,  as  its  own 
peculiar  privilege.  The  chief  of  this  family  was  called  Baillie, 
who  claimed  kindred,  in  the  bastard  line,  to  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  the  kingdom,  of  the  name  of  Baillie,  once 
Balliol.*  In  consequence  of  this  alleged  connexion,  this 
Gipsy  family  also  claimed,  as  its  right,  to  travel  in  the  up- 

*  This  claim  appears  doabtful,  for  there  Tirere  Gipsies  of  the  name  of 
BaiUie  (Bailyow)  as  idr  bock  as  1540,  as  already  mentioned.    HoweTer, 
the  particulars  of  the  laird's  intrigue  with  the  befliatif\ii  QV^%^  ^vV«x^Vsk!> 
printed  on  the  minds  of  the  Gipsies  of  that  nime  si  tViQ  pT«B«;A\i  ^^ « 
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per  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  adjoining  Tweed-dale,  in  which 
district  the  Scottish  family  alluded  to  possessed  estates ; 
and  one  of  the  principal  places  of  the  Gipsy  rendezvous  was 
an  old  ruin,  among  the  hills,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish 
of  Lamington,  or  rather  Wanel  in  those  days. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  the  surface  of  Tweed-dale  is 
much  adapted  to  the  wandering  disposition  of  the  Gipsies, 
It  is  mountainous,  but  everywhere  intersected  by  foot-paths 
and  bridle-roads,  affording  an  easy  passage  to  the  Gipsies, 
on  foot  or  horseback.  On  its  many  hills  are  plenty  of  game  ; 
and  its  infinite  number  of  beautiful  streams,  including  about 
thirty-five  miles  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Tweed,  abound 
with  trout  of  the  finest  quality.  The  Gipsies,  being  fond  of 
game,  and  much  addicted  to  poaching  and  fishing,  flocked  to 
Tweed-dale  and  the  adjoining  upland  districts  of  a  similar 
character,  comprehending  some  of  the  most  remote  and  least 
frequented  parts  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  All  these  dis- 
tricts being  covered  with  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  many  of  which 
were  frequently  dying  of  various  diseases,  the  Gipsies  never 
wanted  a  plentiful  supply  of  that  sort  of  food  from  the  fami- 
lies of  the  store-masters.* 

And  the  third  reason  is,  that,  in  the  pastoral  districts  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  shires  of  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Dumfries, 
and  Lanark,  including  all  that  mountainous  tract  of  land  in 
which  the  rivers  Tweed,  Annan  and  Clyde  have  their 
sources,  the  Gipsies  were,  in  a  great  measure,  secure  from 
the  officers  of  the  law,  and  enjoyed  their  favourite  amuse- 
ments without  molestation  or  hindrance. 

Before,  and  long  after,  the  year  1745,  the  male  branches 
of  the  Baillies  traversed  Scotland,  mounted  on  the  best  hor- 

*  The  Gipsies  were  not  spared  of  braxtf,  of  which  they  were  fond.  I  hare 
known  natives  of  Tweed-dale  and  Ettrick  Forest,  who  preferred  ^axy  to 
the  best  meat  killed  bjt  the  hand  of  man.  It  has  a  particuUir  tharp  reUsh, 
which  made  them  so  fond  of  it 

[Brazy  is  the  flesh  of  sheep  which  have  died  of  a  certain  disease.  When 
the  Gipsies  are  taunted  with  eating  what  some  caU  carrion,  they  Tery 
wittUy  reply :  "  The  flesh  of  a  beast  which  God  kUls  must  be  better  than 
that  of  one  kiUed  by  the  hand  of  man."  Such  flesh,  "  kiUod  by  the  hand  of 
God,"  is  often  killed  in  this  manner :  They  will  administer  to  swine  a  drufi^ 
afi^ecting  the  brain  only,  which  will  cause  speedy  death  ;  when  they  will 
caU  and  obtain  the  carcass,  without  suspicion,  and  feast  on  the  flesh,  which 
has  been  in  no  way  injured. — Borrow.  They  will  also  stuff  wool  down  a 
»beep*B  throat,  and  direct  the  farmer^s  attention  to  it  when  near  its  last  gasp, 
itnd  obtain  the  carcaaa  after  being  sldxiiied.—- £d.| 
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ses  to  be  found  in  the  eouutry ;  themselves  dressed  in  long 
coats,  made  of  the  finest  scarlet  and  green  cloth,  ruffled  at 
hands  and  breast,  booted  and  spurred  ;  witii  cocked  hats  on 
their  heads,  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  broad-swords  by  their 
sides  :  and  at  the  heels  of  their  horses  followed  greyhounds, 
and  other  dop:s  of  the  chase,  for  their  amusement.  Some  of 
them  assumed  the  manners  and  characters  of  gentlemen, 
which  they  supported  with  wonderful  art  and  propriety. 
The  females  attended  fairs  in  the  attire  of  ladies,  riding  on 
ponies,  with  side-saddles,  in  the  best  style.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  children  were  left  in  charge  of  their  servants,  per-  . 
haps  in  an  old  out-house  or  hut,  in  some  wild,  sequestered 
glen,  in  Tweed-dale  or  Clydesdale. 

The  greater  part  of  the  tenantry  were  kind  to  the  Gip- 
sies, and  many  encouraged  them  to  frequent  their  premises. 
Tweed-dale  being  the  favourite  resort  of  the  principal  horde, 
they  generally  abstained  from  injuring  the  property  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, by  eye-witnesses,  that  several  of  the  farmers  in 
Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale,  at  so  late  a  period  as  about  the 
year  1770,  accepted  of  entertainments  from  the*principal 
Gipsies,  dining  with  them  in  the  open  fields,  or  in  some  old, 
unoccupied  out-house,  or  kiln.  Their  repast,  on  such  occa- 
sions, was  composed  of  the  best  viands  the  country  could 
produce.  On  one  occasion,  a  band  dined  on  the  green-sward, 
near  Douglass-mill,  when  the  Gipsies  drank  their  wine,  after 
dinner,  as  if  they  had  been  the  best  in  the  land.  Some  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  however,  introduced  clauses  in  their 
leases  prohibiting  their  tenants  from  harbouring  the  Gip- 
sies ;  and  the  Laird  of  Dolphington  is  mentioned  as  one. 
The  tribe,  on  hearing  of  the  restriction,  expressed  great  in- 
dignation at  the  Laird's  conduct  in  adopting  so  effectual  a 
method  of  banishing  them  from  the  distnct.  But  so  strong 
were  the  attachments  which  some  of  the  Gipsies  displayed 
towards  the  inhabitants,  that  the  chief  of  the  Buthvens 
actually  wept  like  a  child,  whenever  the  misfortunes  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Murray,  of  Philliphaugh,  were  mentioned 
to  him. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  Gipsies  who  frequented 
Tweed-dale,  and  the  country  adjacent,  I  have  thought  it  pro- 
per to  mention  particularly  the  family  of  Baillie :  for  tl\\A 
family  produced  kings  and  queens,  or,  m  \\ie\x  W^gas^iS^ 
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haurie  rajahs  and  batirie  raunieSy  to  the  Scottish  Gipsies.  At 
one  period  they  seem  to  have  exercised  a  sort  of  sovereign 
authority  in  the  tribe,  over  ahnost  the  whole  of  Scotland  ; 
and,  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  writing  history  of 
a  great  deal  more  importance,  they  shonld,  as  the  chief  fa- 
mily of  a  tribe,  be  particularly  noticed. 

The  quarrels  of  the  Gipsies  frequently  broke  out  in  an 
instant,  and  almost  without  a  visible  cause.  A  farmer's 
wife,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  was  one  day  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  a  band  of  them,  at  work  in  an  old  out-house,  en- 
quiring the  news  of  the  country  of  them,  when,  in  an  in- 
stant, a  shower  of  horns  and  hammers,  open  knives,  files, 
and  fiery  peats,  were  flying  through  the  nouse,  at  one  an- 
other's heads.  The  good-wife  took  to  her  heels  immediatelv, 
to  get  out  of  the  fray.  Some  of  their  conflicts  were  terrible 
in  the  extreme.  Dr.  Pennecuik,  in  his  history  of  Peebles- 
shire, already  referred  to,  gives  an  account  of  a  sangninair 
struggle  that  took  place  on  his  estate  of  Romanno,  in  Tweed- 
dale.    The  following  are  the  particulars  in  his  own  words : 

"  Upon  the  1st  of  October,  1677,  there  happened  at  Bo- 
manno,  on  the  very  spot  where  now  the  dove-cot  is  built,  a 
remarkable  polymachy  betwixt  two  clans  of  Gipsies,  the 
Fawes  and  tne  Shawes,  who  had  come  from  Haddington  fair, 
and  were  going  to  Harestanes,  to  meet  two  other  clans  of 
these  rogues,  the  Baillies  and  Browns,  with  a  resolution  to 
fight  them.  They  fell  out,  at  Romanno,  among  themselves, 
about  dividing  the  spoil  they  had  got  at  Haddington,  and 
fought  it  manfully.  Of  the  Fawes,  there  were  four  brethren 
and  a  brother's  son  ;  of  the  Shawes,  the  father  with  three 
sons :  and  several  women  on  both  sides.  Old  Sandie  Fawe, 
a  bold  and  proper  fellow,*  with  his  wife,  then  with  child, 
were  both  killed  dead  upon  the  place;  and  his  brother 
George  very  dangerously  wounded.  In  February,  1678,  old 
Robin  Shawe,  the  Gipsy,  and  his  three  sons,  were  hanged 
at  the  Grass-market,  for  the  above-mentioned  murder,  com- 
mitted at  Romanno  ;  and  John  Fawe  was  hanged,  the  Wed- 
nesday following,  for  another  murder.  Sir  Archibald  Prim- 
rose was  justice  general  at  the  time,  and  Sir  George 
llcKenzio  king's  advocate."      Contrasting    the   obstinate 

*  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Doctor  calls  this  Gipsy  a  "  bold  and 
proper  fellow."    Ue  was,  in  all  probability,  a  fine  specimen  of  physical 
lOMnbood, — Ed. 
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ferocity  of  the  Gipsy  with  the  harmless  and  innocent  nature 
of  the  dove,  Dr.  Pennecuik  erected  on  the  spot  a  dove-cot : 
and,  to  commemorate  the  battle,  placed  upon  the  lintel  ot 
ihe  door  the  following  inscription  : 

"A.  D.  1688. 

The  field  of  Gipsie  blood,  which  here  yon  see, 
A  abelter  for  the  harmlesa  dore  shall  be." 

This  Qipsy  battle  is  also  noticed  by  Lord  Fountainhall,  in 
the  following  extract  from  his  MS.,  now  in  the  Advocate's 
Library  :— "Sixth  February,  1678.— Four  Egyptians,  of  the 
name  of  Shaw,  were  this  day  hanged — the  father  and  three 
sons-^for  the  slaughter  committed  by  them  on  the  Faws, 
(another  tribe  of  these  vagabonds,  worse  than  the  mendi- 
cants validi,  mentioned  in  the  code,)  in  a  drunken  squabble, 
made  by  them  in  a  rendezvous  they  had  at  Romanno,  with  a 
design  to  unite  their  forces  against  the  clans  of  Browns  and 
Bailezies  (Baillies),  that  were  come  over  from  Ireland,*  to 
chase  them  back  again,  that  they  might  not  share  in  their 
labours ;  but,  in  their  ramble,  they  discovered  and  committed 
the  foresaid  murder ;  and  sundry  of  them,  of  both  sides, 
were  apprehended.'' — '^  Tne  four  being  thrown  into  a  hole 
dug  for  them  in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard,  with  their 
clothes  on,  the  next  morning  the  body  of  the  youngest  of 
the  three  sons,  (who  was  scarce  sixteen,)  was  missed.  Some 
thought  that,  beine  last  thrown  over  the  ladder,  and  first 
cut  down,  and  in  full  vigour,  and  not  much  earth  placed  upon 
him,  and  lying  uppermost,  and  so  not  so  ready  to  smother, 
the  fermentation  of  the  blood,  and  heat  of  the  bodies  under 
him,  might  cause  him  to  rebound,  and  throw  off  the  earth, 
and  recover  ere  the  morning,  and  steal  away.  Which,  if 
true,  he  desei*ved  his  life,  though  the  magistrates  deserved  a 
reprimand.  But  others,  more  probably,  thought  his  body 
was  stolen  away  by  some  chirurgeon,  or  bis  servant,  to  make 
an  anatomical  dissection  on." 

About  a  century  after  this  conflict,  we  find  the  nature  of 
the  Gipsies  still  unchanged.    The  following  details  of  one 

*  The  Scottish  Gipsies,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  a  tradition  that  their 
aoceetora  came  into  Sjcotland  by  way  of  Ireland. 

J  The  allusion  to  that  circnmstance  by  the  Gipsies,  on  this  ooeasion,  was 
ienilv  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  Soottiflik  «QitVioA^<M,V^  'i^'ORSk 
the  whole  tribe  in  ^cotiaod  were  prawribed.— Ed.^ 
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of  their  general  en^gements  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  obstinate  and  dcspepatc  manner  in  which,  to  a  lato 
period,  they  fought  among  themselves.  The  battle  took 
place  at  tlic  bridge  of  Hawick,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1772,  or  1773.  Tlie  particulars  are  derived  from  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Laidlaw,  Tenant  of  Fanash,  a  gentleman  of 
respectability,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  tlie  scene  of  action. 
It  was  understood  that  tliis  battle  originated  in  some  en- 
croachments of  the  one  tribe  upon  tlie  district  assigned  to 
the  other  ;  a  principal  source  of  quarrels  among  these  wan- 
derers. And  it  was  agreed  to,  by  the  contending  parties, 
that  they  were  to  fight  out  their  dispute  the  first  time  tliey 
should  meet,  which,  as  just  said,  happened  at  Hawick. 

On  the  one  side,  in  this  battle,  was  the  celebrated  Alex- 
ander Kennedy,  a  handsome  and  atliletic  man,  and  head  of 
his  tribe.  Next  to  him,  in  consideration,  was  little  Wull 
Ruthven,  Kennedy's  father-in-law.  Tiiis  man  was  known,  all 
over  the  country,  by  the  extraordinary  title  of  the  Earl  of 
Hell  ;*  and,  although  he  was  above  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  he  got  the  appellation  of  Little  Wull,  to  distinguish 
him  from  Muckle  William  Ruthvcn,  who  was  a  man  of  un- 
common stature  and  personal  strength.!  The  earl's  son  was 
also  in  the  fray.  Thc^e  were  the  chief  men  in  Kennedy's 
band.  Jean  Ruthven,  Kennedy's  wife,  was  also  present ; 
with  a  great  number  of  inferior  members  of  the  clan,  males 
as  well  as  females,  of  all  ages,  down  to  mere  children.  The 
opposite  band  consisted  of  old  Rob  Tait,  the  chieftain  of  his 
horde,  Jacob  Tait,  young  Rob  Tait,  and  three  of  Old  Rob 
Tait's  sons-in-law.  These  individuals,  with  Jean  Gordon, 
old  Tait's  wife,  and  a  numerous  train,  of  youths  of  both 
sexes  and  various  ages,  composed  the  adherents  of  old  Rob- 
ert Tait  These  adverse  tribes  were  all  closely  connected 
with  one  another  by  the  ties  of  blood.  The  Kennedys  and 
Ruthvens  were  from  the  ancient  burgh  of  Lochmaben. 

*  Tills  seems  a  favourite  title  amoDg  the  Tinklers.  One,  of  the  name  of 
Toang,  bears  it  at  the  present  time.  But  the  Gipsies  are  not  sing^ular  in 
these  terrible  titles.  In  the  hite  Burmese  war,  we  find  his  Burmese  majesty 
creatine  one  of  bis  generals  "  King  of  HeH,  Prince  of  Darkness.** — See 
Cott^aoU'9  Mineellany. 

f  A  friend,  in  writing  me.  6a3's :  "  I  etill  think  I  see  him,  (Muckle  Wnll,^ 
bruising  the  charred  peat  oyer  the  flame  of  his  furnace,  with  bands  equal 
to  two  jMdr  of  hands  of  the  modern  day ;  while  his  withered  and  hairy 

shackle-bonea  were  more  like  the  poatern  )o\uIb  of  %  torrei  cart-horM  than 

Mtj-tblDff  elae," 
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The  whole  of  the  Gipscs  in  the  field,  females  as  well  as 
males,  were  armed  with  bludgeons,  excepting  some  of  the 
Taits,  who  carried  cutlasses,  and  pieces  of  iron  Iioops, 
notched  and  serrated  on  eitlier  side,  like  a  saw,  and  fixed  io 
the  end  of  sticks.  The  boldest  of  the  tribe  were  in  front 
of  their  respective  bands,  with  their  children  and  the  other 
members  of  their  clan  in  the  rear,  forming  a  long  train  be- 
hind them.  In  this  order  both  parties  boldly  advanced,  with 
their  weapons  uplifted  above  their  heads.  Both  sides  fought 
with  extraordinary  fury  and  obstinacy.  Sometimes  the  one 
band  gave  way,  and  sometimes  the  other ;  but  both,  again 
and  again,  returned  to  the  combat  with  fresli  ardour.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  during  the  struggle ;  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  rattling  of  the  cudgels  and  the  strokes  of  the  cut- 
lasses. After  a  long  and  doubtful  contest,  Jean  Ruthven, 
big  with  child  at  the  time,  at  last  received,  among  many 
other  blows,  a  dreadful  wound  with  a  cutlass.  She  was  cut 
to  the  bone,  alK)ve  and  below  the  breast,  particularly  on  one 
side.  It  was  said  the  slashes  were  so  large  and  deep  that 
one  of  her  breasts  was  nearly  severed  from  her  body,  and 
that  the  motions  of  her  lungs,  while  she  breathed,  were  ob- 
served through  the  aperture  between  her  ribs.  But,  notwith- 
standing her  dreadful  condition,  she  would  neither  quit,  the 
field  nor  yield,  but  continued  to  assist  her  husband  as  long 
as  she  was  able.  Her  father,  the  Earl  of  Hell,  was  also 
shockingly  wounded  ;  the  flesh  being  literally  cut  from  the 
bone  of  one  of  his  legs,  and,  in  the  words  of  my  informant, 
"  hanging  down  over  his  ankles,  like  beef  steaks."  The  earl 
left  the  field  to  get  his  wounds  dressed  ;  but  observing  his 
daughter,  Kennedy's  wife,  so  dangerously  wounded,  he  lost 
heart,  and,  with  others  of  his  party,  fled,  leaving  Kennedy 
alone,  to  defend  himself  against  the  whole  of  the  clan  of 
Tait. 

Having  now  all  the  Taits,  young  and  old,  male  and  fe- 
male, to  contend  with,  Kennedy,  like  an  experienced  warri- 
or, took  advantage  of  the  local  situation  of  the  place.  Post- 
ing himself  on  the  narrow  bridge  of  Hawick,  he  defended 
himself  in  the  defile,  with  his  bludgeon,  against  the  whole 
of  his  infuriated  enemies.  His  handsome  person,  his  un- 
daunted bravery,  his  extraordinary  dexterity  in  handling 
bis  weapon,  and  his  desperate  situation,  (for  \l  ^-^^^  ^V\^^\vX» 
to  all  that  the  Taita  thirsted  for  bis  blood,  awd  ^et^  ^^\»t' 
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mined  to  despatch  him  on  the  spot,)  excited  a  general  and 
lively  interest  in  his  favour,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  were  present,  and  had  witnessed  the  conflict  with 
amazement  and  horror.  In  one  dash  to  the  front,  and  with 
one  powerful  sweep  of  his  cudgel,  he  disarmed  two  of  the 
Taits,  and  cutting  a  third  to  the  skull,  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  He  sometimes  daringly  advanced  upon  his  assail- 
ants, and  drove  the  whole  band  before  him,  pell-mell.  When 
he  broke  one  cudgel  on  his  enemies,  by  his  powerful  arm, 
the  town's  people  were  ready  to  hand  him  another.  Still, 
the  vindictive  Taits  rallied,  and  renewed  the  charge  with 
unabated  vigour ;  and  every  one  present  expected  that  Ken- 
nedy would  fall  a  sacrifice  .to  their  desperate  fury.  A  party 
of  messengers  and  constables  at  last  arrived  to  his  relief, 
when  the  Taits  were  all  apprehended,  and  imprisoned  ;  but, 
as  none  of  the  Gipsies  were  actually  slain  in  the  fray,  they 
were  soon  set  at  liberty.* 

In  this  battle,  it  was  said  that  every  Gipsy,  except  Alex- 
ander Kennedy,  tlie  brave  chief,  was  severely  wounded  ; 
and  that  the  ground  on  which  they  fought  was  wet  with 
blood.  Jean  Gordon,  however,  stole,  unobserved,  from  her 
band,  and,  taking  a  circuitous  road,  came  behind  Kennedy, 
and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  her  cudgel.  What  aston- 
ished the  inhabitants  of  Hawick  the  most  of  all,  was  the 
fierce  and  stubborn  disposition  of  the  Gipsy  females.  It 
was  remarked  that,  when  they  were  knocked  down  senseless 
to  the  ground,  they  rose  again,  with  redoubled  vigour  and 
energy,  to  the  combat.  This  unconquerable  obstinacy  and 
courage  of  their  females  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 

*  This  GIpey  battle  is  aUuded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  postoript  to  a 
letter  to  Gaptun  Adam  Ferguson,  16th  April,  1819. 

"  By  the  by,  old  KeDDedy  the  tinker  swam  for  his  life  at  Jedburgh, 
and  was  only,  by  the  sophisticated  and  timed  evidence  of  a  seceding  doctor, 
who  differed  from  all  his  brethren,  saved  from  a  well-deserved  gibbet.  He 
ffoea  to  botanize  for  fourteen  years.  Pray  tell  this  to  the  Duke  (of  Buccleuch,) 
for  he  was  an  old  soldier  of  the  Duke,  and  the  Duke's  old  soldier.  Six  of 
hia  brethren  were,  I  am  told,  in  the  court,  and  kith  and  kin  without  end. 
I  am  sorry  so  many  of  the  clan  are  left  The  cause  of  the  quarrd  with 
the  murdered  man,  was  an  old  feud  between  two  Gipsy  clans,  the  Kennedys 
and  Irrings,  which,  about  fortv  years  since,  gave  nae  to  a  dmerate  quar- 
rd  and  battle  at  Hawick-green,  in  which  the  grandfather  of  both  Kennedy  and 
the  man  whom  he  murdered  were  oneaged. — LockharCt  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
SffotL  Alexander  Kennedy  was  tried  for  murdering  Irving,  at  i  arrowford. 
[Thia  Oipay  fny  at  Hawick  is  known  among  the  English  Glpdea  aa 
<&0  Bmttle  of  the  Bridga"— Ed.] 
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tribe.  I  once  heard  a  Gipsy  sing  a  Eiong,  which  celebrated 
one  of  their  battles ;  and,  iu  it,  the  brave  and  determined 
manner  in  which  tlie  girls  bore  the  blows  of  the  cudgel  over 
their  heads  was  particularly  applauded. 

The  battle  at  Hawick  was  not  decisive  to  either  party. 
The  hostile  bands,  a  short  time  afterwards,  came  in  contact, 
in  Ettrick  Forest,  at  a  place,  on  the  water  of  Teema,  called 
Deephopc.  They  did  not,  however,  engage  here  ;  but  the 
females  on  both  sides,  at  some  distance  from  one  another, 
with  a  stream  between  them,  scolded  and  cursed,  and,  clap* 

Eing  their  hands,  urged  the  males  again  to  fight  The  men, 
owever,  more  cautious,  only  observed  a  sullen  and  gloomy 
silence  at  this  meeting.  Probably  both  parties,  from  expe- 
rience, were  unwilling  to  renew  the  fight,  being  aware  of 
the  consequences  whicli  would  follow,  should  they  again 
close  in  battle.  The  two  clans  then  separated,  each  taking 
different  roads,  but  both  keeping  possession  of  the  disputed 
district  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  they  again  met  in 
Eskdale  moor,  when  a  second  desperate  conflict  ensued. 
The  Taits  were  here  completely  routed,  and  driven  from 
the  district,  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  travel  by  force. 
The  country-people  were  homfied  at  the  sight  of  the 
wounded  Tinklers,  after  these  sanguinary  engagements. 
Several  of  them,  lame  and  exhausted,  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  their  numerous  wounds,  were,  by  the  assistance 
of  their  tribe,  carried  through  the  country  on  the  backs  of 
asses ;  bo  much  were  they  cut  up  in  their  persons.  Some  of 
them,  it  was  said,  were  slain  outright,  and  never  more  heard 
of.  Jean  Ruthven,  however,  who  was  so  dreadfully  slashed, 
recovered  from  her  wounds,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  had 
seen  her  mangled  body,  which  was  sewed  in  different  parts 
by  her  clan.  These  battles  were  talked  of  for  thirty  miles 
around  ttie  country.  I  have  heard  old  people  speak  of  them, 
with  fear  and  wonder  at  the  fierce,  unyielding  disposition 
of  the  willful  and  vindictive  Tinklers.* 

•  GrcUmann,  on  the  Ilnngarian  Gipsies,  says:  ''Tlieyaro  loquacious 
and  qnarrelaoine  in  ihe  bi^liest  degree.  In  the  puhlic  markcta,  and  hefora 
ale-houaea,  wher«  they  are  surrounded  by  spectators,  they  bawl,  spit  ai 
each  other,  catch  up  aticka  and  cudf^cls,  vapour  and  brandish  them  over 
their  heads,  throw  dust  and  dirt ;  now  run  from  eacli  other,  then  back 
agiun,  with  furious  gestures  and  threats.  The  women  scream,  drag  their 
buabanda  by  ftirce  from  the  scene  of  action ;  these  break  from  \.V\«ai  %l|;t^!^« 
and  return  to  ii.    'llie  oLildreB,  too,  howl  piteonaly.'*    Uutl  tm  «X  «b  \sMk 
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We  have  already  seen  that  the  female  Gipsies  are  nearly 
as  expert  at  handling  the  cudgel,  and  fully  as  fierce  and  nn- 
yieldibg  in  their  quarrels  and  conOict«<,  as  the  males  of  their 
race.  The  following  particulars  relative  to  a  Gipsy  scuffle, 
derived  from  an  eye-witncss,  will  illustrate  how  a  Gipsy  wo- 
man, of  the  name  of  Rebecca  Keith,  displayed  no  little  dex- 
terity in  the  effective  use  which  she  made  of  her  bludgeon. 

Two  gangs  of  Gipsies,  of  difierent  tril)es,  had  taken  up 
their  quarters,  on  a  Saturday,  the  one  at  the  town  of  Dnm- 
blane,  the  other  at  a  farm-steading  on  the  estate  of  Gromlix, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  Sunday  following,  the  Dum- 
blane  horde  paid  a  visit  to  the  others,  at  their  country 
quarters.  The  place  set  apart  for  their  accommodation  was 
an  old  kiln,  of  which  they  had  possession,  where  they  were 
feasted  with  abundance  of  savoury  viands,  and  regaled  with 
mountain  dew,  in  copious  libations,  of  quality  fit  for  a  prince. 
The  country  squad  were  of  the  Keith  fraternity,  ana  their 
queen,  or  head  personage,  at  the  time,  was  Rebecca  Keith, 
past  the  middle  age,  but  of  gigantic  stature,  and  great  mus- 
cular power.  In  the  course  of  their  carousal,  a  quarrel 
ensued  between  the  two  gangs,  and  a  fierce  battle  followed. 
The  Keiths  were  the  weaker  party,  but  Becca,  as  she  was 
called  by  the  country- people,  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
against  fearful  odds,  with  only  the  aid  of  her  strong,  hard- 
worn  shoe,  which  she  wielded  with  the  dexterity  and  effect 
of  an  experienced  cudgclist.  She  appeared,  however,  unable 
much  longer  to  contend  against  her  too  numerous  opponents. 
Being  a  great  favourite  with  all,  especially  with  the  inmates 
of  the  farm  w^hich  was  the  scene  of  encounter,  two  youug 
boys — the  informant  and  the  herd-callant — who  witnessed 
the  engagement,  and  whose  s^Tnpathy  was  altogether  on  the 
side  of  the  valourous  Becca,  exchanged  a  hurried  and  whis- 
pering remark  to  each  other  that,  **  if  she  had  the  soople  of 
a  flail,  they  thought  she  would  do  gude  wark."  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  The  herd-boy  went  off  at  once  to  the  barn, 
cut  the  thongs  asunder,  and  returned,  in  a  twinkling,  with 

to  understand  the  object  of  such  nn  affray,  as  eiren  by  this  nathor,  on 
any  other  theory  tlian  that  of  collecting  crowds.  In  the  places  mentioned, 
to  enable  them  the  more  easily  to  pick  pockets.  For  Grellmann  adds : 
"  After  a  short  liine.  without  any  persons  interferinj;.  wlien  they  have  cried 
Mnd  maike  a  noise  till  they  arc  tired,  and  without  either  party  havin;^  re- 
ceived  any  personal  injury,  tlio  affair  terminates,  and  they  separate  with 
MS  much  osteniMtion  as  if  they  liad  pcrfonnod  W\q  moat  heroic  feat." — Ed. 
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the  Boople  below  his  jacket,  concealing  it  from  view,  with  the 
cunning  of  a  thief.  Edging  up  to  Becca,  and  uncovering  the 
end  of  the  weapon,  it  was  seized  npon  by  her  with  avidity. 
She  flourished  it  in  the  air,  and  piicd  it  with  such  effect, 
about  the  ears  of  her  advei'saries,  that  they  were  speedily 
driven  off  the  field,  with  "sarks  full  of  sore  bones."  In  this 
furious  manner  would  the  friendly  meetings  of  the  Gipsies 
frequently  terminate.* 

So  formidable  were  the  numbei's  of  the  nomadic  Gipsies, 
at  one  time,  and  so  alarming  their  desperate  and  sanguinary 
battles,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale, 
that  the  fencible  men  in  their  neighbourhood,  (the  country- 
side  was  the  expression,)  had  sometimes  to  turn  qpt  to  quell 
and  disperse  them.  A  clergyman  was,  on  one  occasion,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  dismissing  his  congregation,  in  the 
middle  of  divine  service,  that  they  might  quell  one  of  these 
furious  Gipsy  tumults,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
church.t 


*  It  is  astoniahiDg  how  trifling  a  circumstance  wiU  tometimea  set  sach 
Gipsies  by  the  eara.  In  England,  they  will  frequently  "  c«8t  up**  the  history 
of  their  respective  fanu^Iies  on  such  occasions.  "  What  wat»  your  father,  I 
woidd  like  to  know  ?  He  hadn't  even  an  ass  to  ciirry  his  traps,  and  was  a 
rogue  at  that,  you  — — — >  Gipsy.  Iff/  father  was  an  honest  man.'  "*  Honeti 
mao  r — **  Tea,  honest  man,  and  that's  more  than  you  can  say  of  your  kin." 
The  other,  haying  more  of  **  the  blood,"  will  Uiunt  his  acquaintance  with 
soine  such  ezpreMion  as  "  Gor^o  like,"  (like  the  white.) — **  And  what  are 
you,  you  black  trash  ?  Will  blood  put  money  in  your  pocket  ?  JUood, 
indeed  1  I'm  a  better  Gipsy  than  you  are,  in  spite  of  the  black  devil  that 
every  one  sees  in  your  face  t"    Then  the  fray  commences. 

W^en  Gipsies  take  up  their  quarters  on  tlie  premises  of  country  people, 
a  very  effectual  way  of  sometimes  getting  rid  of  them  is  to  stir  up  <iiscord 
among  themu  For  when  it  comes  to  **  hammers  and  tongs,"  **  tongs  and 
hammers."  they  will  scatter,  uttering  howls  of  venc^eancc,  on  some  more 
appropriate  occasion,  against  their  most  intimate  friends,  who  have  just 
ineurrod  their  wrath,  yet  who  will  be  seen  "  cheek  by  jowl"  with  them,  per- 
haps, the  next  day,  or  even  before  the  sun  has  gone  down  upon  them ;  so 
eauly  are  they  sometimes  irritated,  and  so  easily  reconciled. — Ed. 

f  A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  memions  that  the  Gipsies,  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  broke  into  the  house  of  Pennicuik.  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  fiuoily  were  at  church.  Sir  John  Clerk,  the  proprietor,  barri- 
caded himself  in  bis  own  apartment,  where  he  sustained  a  sort  of  siege- 
firing  from  the  windows  upon  the  robbers,  who  fired  upon  him  in  return. 
One  of  them,  while  straying  through  the  house  in  quest  of  booty,  huppened 
to  ascend  the  stairs  of  a  very  narrow  turret,  but,  slipping  his  foot,  caught 
hold  of  the  rope  of  tlie  alarm  bell,  the  ringing  of  which  startled  \.V\«  coc^ge%- 
gatkm  a— mwed  in  the  nariafa  church.  They  instantly  cam«  \a)  XV^^  t^mcqa 
of  the  Lal/^4  Mnd  sacceeaed,  it  ia  Mid,  in  apprehending  aom^ct  \\\«^V^«t% 
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About  the  year  1770,  the  motlier  of  the  Baillies  received 
some  personal  injury,  or  rather  insult,  at  a  fair  at  Biggar, 
from  a  gardener  of  tiie  name  of  John  Cree.  The  insult  ^ras 
instantly  resented  by  the  Gipsies ;  but  Cree  was  luckily 
protected  by  his  friends.  In  contempt  and  defiance  of  the 
whole  multitude  in  the  market,  four  of  the  Baillics — Mat- 
thew, James,  William,  and  John — all  brothers,  appeared  on 
horse-back,  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  armed  with  broad-swords, 
and,  parading  through  the  crowd,  threatened  to  be 
avenged  of  the  gardener,  and  those  who  had  assisted  him. 
Burning  with  revenge,  they  threw  off  their  coats,  rolled  up 
the  sleeves  of  their  shirts  to  the  shoulder,  like  butchers  when 
at  work,  aijjd,  with  their  naked  and  brawny  arms,  and  glitter- 
ing swords  in  their  clenched  hands,  furiously  rode  up  and 
down  tlie  fair,  threatening  death  to  all  who  should  oppose 
them.  Their  bare  arms,  naked  weapons,  and  resolute  looks, 
showed  that  they  were  prepared  to  slaughter  their  enemies 
without  mercv.  No  one  dared  to  interfere  with  them,  till 
the  minister  of  the  parish  appeased  their  rage,  and  persuaded 
them  lo  deliver  up  their  swords.  It  was  found  absolutely 
necessary,  however,  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  gardener's 
house,  for  six  months  after  the  occurrence,  to  protect  him 
and  his  family  from  the  vengeance  of  the  vindictive  Gipsies. 
To  bring  into  view  and  illustrate  the  character  and  practices 
of  our  Scottish  Gipsies,  I  will  transcribe  the  following  de- 
tails, in  the  original  words,  from  a  MS.  which  I  received 
from  the  late  Mr.  Blackwood,  as  a  contribution  towards  a 
history  of  the  Gipsies.  Mr.  Blackwood  did  not  say  who  the 
wi'iter  of  the  paper  was,  but  some  one  mentioned  to  me  that 
he  was  a  clergyman.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  statements  it 
contains  are  true,  and  that  the  William  Baillie  therein  men- 
tioned was,  in  his  day  and  generation,  well  known,  over  the 
freater  part  of  Scotland,  as  chief  of  his  tribe  within  the 
inffdom.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  four  Gipsies  who, 
as  just  mentioned,  set  at  defiance  the  whole  multitude  at 
Bigjrar  fair.  It  will  be  seen,  by  this  MS.,  that  while  the 
principal  Gipsies,  with  their  subordinates,  were  plundering 
the  public,  in  all  directions,  they  sometimes  performed  acts 
of  gratitude  and  great  kindness  to  their  favourites  of  the 
community  among  whom  they  travelled.    In  it  will  also  bo 

who  wero  executed.    There  is  a  written  account  of  this  daring  assault  kept 
ia  the  rvcorda  of  the  family. — Ei». 
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exhibited  the  cool  and  businetis-like  manDcr  in  which  they 
delivered  back  stolen  purses,  when  circumstances  rendered 
such  restoration  necessary. 

"  There  was  formerly  a  gang  of  Gipsies,  or  pick-pockets, 
who  used  to  frequent  the  fairs  in  Dumfries-shire,  headed  by 
a  William  &uliie,  or  Will  Baillie,  as  the  country-people 
were  accustomed  to  call  him,  of  whom  the  old  men  xised  to 
tell  many  stories. 

**  Before  any  considerable  fair,  if  the  gang  were  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  held,  whoever  of 
them  were  appointed  to  go,  went  singly,  or,  at  most,  never 
above  two  travelled  together.  A  day  or  so  after,  Mr.  Baillie 
himself  followed,  mounted  like  a  nobleman  ;  and,  as  journeys, 
in  those  days,  were  almost  all  performed  on  horseback,  he 
sometimes  rode,  for  many  miles,  with  gentlemen  of  the  first 
respectability  in  the  country.  And,  as  he  could  discourse 
readily  and  fluently  on  almost  any  topic,  he  was  often  taken 
to  be  some  country  gentleman  of  property,  as  his  dress  and 
manners  seemed  to  indicate. 

"  Once,  in  a  very  crowded  fair  at  Dumfries,  an  honest  far- 
mer, from  the  parish  of  Hatton,  in  Annandale,  had  his  pocket 
picked  of  a  considerable  sum,  in  gold,  with  which  he  was 
going  to  buy  cattle.  On  discovering  his  loss,  he  immediately 
went  and  got  a  purse  like  the  one  he  had  lost,  into  which  ho 
pot  a  good  number  of  small  stones,  and,  going  into  a  crowded 
part  of  the  fair,  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  pocket,  and,  in 
a  little  while,  he  caught  a  fellow  in  the  very  act  of  picking 
it  The  farmer,  who  was  a  stout,  athletic  man,  did  not  wish 
to  make  any  noise,  as  he  knew  a  more  ready  way  of  recover- 
ing his  monev  ;  but  whispered  to  the  fellow,  while  he  still 
kept  fast  hold  of  him,  to  come  out  of  the  throng  a  little,  as 
he  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  There  he  told  him  that  he  had 
lost  his  money,  and  that,  if  he  would  get  it  to  him  again,  he 
would  let  him  go  ;  if  not,  he  would  have  him  put  in  jail  im- 
mediately. Tlie  pick-pocket  desired  him  to  come  along  witli 
him,  and  he  would  see  what  could  be  done,  the  farmer  still 
keeping  close  to  him,  lest  he  should  escape.  They  entered 
an  obscure  house,  in  an  unfrequented  close,  where  they  found 
Mr.  Baillie  sitting.  The  fanner  told  his  tale,  concluding 
with  a  promise  that,  as  the  loss  of  the  money  would  hurt 
him  very  much,  he  would,  if  he  could  get  it  back  again^ 
make  no  more  ado  about  it    On  which,  ^t.1^\\V\q  ^^hW^ 
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a  concealment  in  the  wall,  and  brought  out  the  verj  parse 
the  farmer  had  lost,  with  the  contents  untouched,  which  he 
returned  to  the  farmer,  who  received  it  with  much  gratitude. 

"The  farmer,  after  doing  his  business  in  the  fair,  got  a 
little  intoxicated  in  the  evening ;  on  which  he  thought  he 
would  call  on  Mr  Baillie,  and  give  him  a  treat,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  restoring  his  purse  ;  but  on  entering  the  house,  the 
woman  who  kept  it,  a  poor  widow,  fell  on  him  and  abused 
him  sadly,  asking  him  what  he  had  done  to  cause  Mr. 
Stewart,  by  which  name  she  knew  Mr.  Baillie,  to  leave  her 
house  ;  and  saying  she  had  lost  the  best  friend  that  ever  she 
had,  for  always  when  he  stayed  a  day  or  two  in  her  house, 
(which  he  used  to  do  twice  a  year,)  he  gave  her  as  much  as 
paid  her  half-year's  rent ;  but  after  he,  (the  farmer,)  called 
that  day,  Mr.  Stewart,  she  said,  left  her  house,  telling  her  he 
could  not  stay  witli  her  any  longer  ;  but  before  he  went,  she 
said,  he  had  given  her  what  was  to  pay  her  half-year's  rent, 
a  resource,  she  lamented,  she  would  lose  in  future.  About 
two  years  afterwards,  the  farmer  again  had  the  curiosity  to 
call  on  her,  and  ask  her  if  her  lodger  had  ever  returned. 
She  said  he  never  had,  but  that,  ever  since,  a  stranger  had 
called  pegularly,  and  given  her  money  to  pay  her  rent. 

"  In  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  about  eight  miles  from 
Dumfries,  lived  a  widow  who  occupied  a  small  farm.  As 
she  had  a  number  of  young  children,  and  no  man  to  assist 
her,  she  fell  behind  in  paying  her  rent,  and  at  last  got  a 
summons  of  removal.  She  had  a  kiln  that  stood  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  other  houses,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  Baillie's  people,  when  they  came  that  way  ; 
and  she  gave  them,  at  all  times,  peaceable  possession,  as  she 
had  no  person  to  contend  with  them,  or  put  them  away,  and 
she  herself  did  not  wish  to  differ  with  them.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  molested  anything  she  had.  One  even- 
ing, a  number  of  them  arrived  rather  late,  and  went  into  the 
kiln,  as  usual ;  after  which,  one  came  into  the  house,  to  ask 
a  few  peats,  to  make  a  fire.  She  gave  the  peats,  saying  she 
believed  they  would  soon  have  to  shift  their  quarters,  as  she 
herself  was  warned  to  flit,  and  she  did  not  know  if  the  next 
tenant  would  allow  them  such  quiet  possession,  and  she  did 
not  know  what  would  become  of  herself  and  her  helpless 
family.  Nothing  more  was  said,  but,  after  having  put  hep 
children  to  bed,  as  she  was  sitting  by  tlie  fire,  in  a  disconso* 
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late  manner,  she  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  On  open- 
ing it,  a  genteel,  well-dressed  man  entered,  who  told  her  he 
just  wished  to  speak  with  her  for  a  few  minntes,  and,  sitting 
down,  said  he  had  heard  she  was  warned  to  remove,  ana 
asked  how  much  she  was  behind.  She  told  him  exactly. 
On  which,  rising  hastily,  he  slipt  a  purse  into  her  hand,  and 
went  out  before  she  could  say  a  single  word. 

"The  widow,  however,  kept  the  farm,  paid  off  all  old 
debts,  and  brought  up  her  family  decently ;   but  still,  it 

leved  her  that  she  did  not  know  who  was  her  benefactor, 
ihe  never  told  any  person  till  about  ten  years  afterwards, 
when  she  told  a  friend  who  came  to  see  her,  when  she 
was  rather  poorly  in  health.  After  hearing  the  story,  he 
asked  her  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  who  gave  her  the 
money.  She  said  their  interview  was  so  short,  and  it  was 
80  long  past,  that  she  could  recollect  little  of  him,  but  only 
remembered  well  that  he  had  the  scar  of  a  cut  across  his 
nose.  On  which,  her  friend  immediately  exclaimed,  '  Then 
Will  Baillie  was  the  man.' 

"  Before  the  year  1740,  the  roads  were  bad  through  all 
the  country.  Uarts  were  not  then  in  use,  and  all  the  mer- 
chants' goods  were  conveyed  in  packs,  on  horseback. 
Among  others,  the  farmers  on  the  water  of  Ae,  in  Dum- 
fries-shire, were  almost  all  pack-carriers.  As  there  was  lit- 
tle improvement  of  land  then,  they  had  little  to  do  at  home, 
and  so  they  made  their  rents  mostly  by  carrying.  Among 
others,  there  was  an  uncle  of  my  father,  whose  name  was 
Robert  McVitie,  who  used  to  be  a  great  carrier.  This  man, 
once,  in  returning  from  Edinburgh,  stopt  at  Broughton,  and 
in  coming  out  of  the  stable,  he  met  a  man,  who  asked  him 
if  he  knew  him.  Robert,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  little, 
said :  '  I  think  you  are  Mr.  Baillie.'  He  said,  I  am,  and 
asked  if  Robert  could  lend  him  two  guineas,  and  it  should 
be  faithfully  repaid.  As  there  were  few  people  who  wished 
to  differ  with  Baillie,  Robert  told  him  he  was  welcome  to 
two  guineas,  or  more  if  he  wanted  it.  He  said  that  would 
just  do  ;  on  which  Robert  gave  them  to  him,  and  he  put  them 
into  his  pocket  Baillie  then  asked,  if  ever  he  was  molested 
by  any  person,  when  he  was  travelling  late  with  his  packs. 
He  said  he  never  was,  although  he  was  sometimes  a  little 
afraid.  Baillie  then  gave  him  a  kind  of  brass  token,  about 
the  size  of  a  half-eroiFii,  with  some  marks  upon  \l,ii\ii^ V^ 
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deaired  him  to  carry  in  hia  pnrse,  and  it  might  be  of  nse 
to  him  Bome  time,  as  he  was  to  fihoT  it,  if  any  person  offered 
to  rob  him.    Baillie  then  mounted  his  hoi^e  and  rodo  off. 

"  Some  conPidcrable  time  after  this,  as  Robert  was  one 
OTcning  travelling  with  his  pack?,  between  Elranfoot  and 
Moffat,  two  men  came  np  to  him,  whom  ho  thought  Tcry 
suspicious-looking  fellows.  As  ho  was  a  stout  man  himself, 
and  carried  a  good  cudgel,  he  kept  on  the  alert  for  a  con- 
mderable  way,  lest  tliey  should  take  him  by  surprise.  At 
last,  one  of  them  asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  to  tntTel 
alone,  so  late  at  ni^t.  He  said  ho  was  under  a  necessitv 
to  Ite  out  late,  sometimes,  on  )us  lawful  business.  But  recol- 
lecting his  token,  he  said  a  gentleman  had  once  given  him 
a  piece  of  brass,  to  show,  if  ever  any  person  troubled  him. 
They  desired  him  to  show  it,  as  it  was  moonlight.  He  gave 
it  to  them.  On  seeing  it,  they  looked  at  one  another,  and 
then,  whispering  a  few  words,  told  him  it  was  well  for  him 
he  had  the  token,  which  they  returned  ;  and  they  left  him 
directly. 

"  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  when  he  had  almost 
forgotten  his  two  guineas,  as  he  was  one  morning  loading 
his  packs,  at  the  door  of  a  public-honse,  near  Gretna-green, 
ho  felt  some  person  touch  him  behind,  and,  on  looking 
round,  saw  it  was  Mr.  Baillie,  who  slipped  something  into 
his  hand,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  left  him,  without  speaking 
a  single  word.  On  opening  the  paper,  he  found  three 
guineas,  which  was  his  own  money,  and  a  guinea  for  in- 
terest. 

"  Tiiere  was  another  gang  of  Gipsies  that  stayed  mostly 
in  Annandale,  beaded  by  a  Jock  Johnstone,  as  he  was  called 
in  the  country.  These  were  counted  a  kind  of  lower  caste 
than  Baillie's  people,  who  would  have  thought  themselves 
degraded  if  they  had  associated  with  any  of  the  Johnstone 
gang.  Johnstone  confined  his  travels  mostly  to  Dumfries- 
shire ;  while  Baillie  went  over  all  Scotland,  and  even  made 
long  excursions  into  England.  Johnstone  kept  a  great 
many  women  about  him,*  several  of  whom  had  children  to 
'  him  ;  and,  in  kilns  and  iu  barns,  Johnstone  always  slept  in 
the  middle  of  the  whole  gang.    Baillie  sometimes  told  his 

'  A  gmat  manj  of  the  iaferior  Gipay  chiefs  travelled  with  ■  number  of 
mmwD  In  their  compuij ;  such  u  Owrga  Dnunmoad,  Doctor  Dnda,  ioba 
Laadle,  mud  other*. 
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select  friends  that  he  had  a  wife,  but  never  any  of  them 
could  find  out  where  she  stayed  ;  and  as  lie  used  to  disap- 
pear now  and  then,  for  a  considerable  time  together,  it  was 
supposed  he  was  with  her.  He  never  slept,  in  barn  or  kiln, 
witn  any  of  his  people.  Johnstone  travelled  all  day  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  or  women  and  children,  mounted  on  asses. 
Baillic  travelled  always  by  himself,  mounted  on  the  best 
horse  he  could  get  for  money. 

"  Some  time  in  the  year  1739,  Johnstone,  with  a  number  of 
his  women,  came  to  the  house  of  one  Margaret  Farish,  an 
old  woman  who  sold  ale  at  Lonegate,  six  miles  from  Dum- 
fries, on  the  Edinburgh  road.  After  drinking  for  a  long 
time,  some  of  Jock's  wives  and  the  old  woman  quarrelled. 
On  which  he  took  up  the  pewter  pint-stoup,  with  which  she 
measured  her  ale,  and,  giving  her  two  or  three  severe  blows 
on  the  head,  killed  her  on  the  spot.  Next  day  he  was  ap- 
prehended near  Lockerb;^,  and  brought  iuto  Dumfries'  jau. 
Me  had  a  favourite  tame  jack-daw  that  he  took  with  him  in 
all  his  travels,  and  he  desired  it  might  be  brought  to  stay 
with  him  in  the  jail,  which  was  done.  When  the  lords  were 
coming  into  the  circuit,  as  they  passed  the  jail,  the  trumpet- 
ers gave  a  blast,  on  which  the  jack-daw  gave  a  flutter 
Qgainst  the  iron  bars  of  the  window,  and  dropped  down  dead. 
When  Jock  saw  that,  he  immediately  exclaimed  :  '  Lord 
have  mercy  on  me,  for  I  am  gone.'  He  was  accordingly 
tried  and  condemned.  When  the  day  of  execution  came,  he 
would  not  walk  to  the  scaffold,  and  so  they  were  forced  to 
carry  him.  The  executioner,  being  an  old  man,  could  not 
turn  him  over.  Several  of  the  constables  refused  to  touch 
him.  At  last,  one  of  the  burgh  oflScers  turned  him  off ;  but 
the  old  people  about  Dumfries  used  to  say  that  the  oflScer 
never  prospered  any  more  after  that  day."* 

*  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  in  a  note  to  his  autobiography,  mentions  har- 
Ing  seen  this  Jocic  Johnstone  hanged.  The  date  given  by  him  (1788),  dif- 
fers, however,  from  that  mentioned  above.  According  to  him,  Johnstone 
was  but  twentv  years  of  age,  bat  bold,  and  a  great  ringleader,  and  was  con- 
demned for  robl>ery,  and  Ming  accessory  to  a  m order.  The  usual  place  of 
execution  was  a  moor,  adjoining  the  town  ;  but,  as  it  was  strongly  reported 
that  the  "  thieves"  were  collectmg  from  all  quarters,  to  rescue  the  cnndnal 
from  the  gallows,  the  magistrates  erected  the  scaffold  in  front  of  the  prison, 
with  a  platform  connecting,  and  surrounded  it  with  about  a  hundred  of  the 
ttoutest  burgesses,  armed  with  Lochaber  axes.  Jock  made  h^s  appearance, 
furroonded  by  six  officers.  He  was  curly-haired,  and  fierce-looking,  about 
five  feeieight  indiee  in  height;  and  Tery  gtrong  of  Y^  ibft.    KXta^^v^ 

9* 
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The  extraordinftry  nan  Baillic,  who  is  here  ra  often  moi* 
tioned,  was  well  known  in  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale ;  and 
my  great-grandfather,  who  knew  him  well,  used  to  say  that 
he  was  the  liandsomest,  the  best  dressed,  the  best  looking, 
and  the  best  bred  man  he  ever  ^aw.  As  I  liavc  ali-eady 
mentioned,  he  generally  rode  one  of  tho  best  horses  the 
kingdom  could  produce ;  himself  attired  in  the  finest  scar- 
let, with  his  greyhounds  following  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
man  of  the  first  rank.  With  the  nsnal  Gipey  policy,  ho  re- 
preciented  himself  as  a  bastard  son  of  one  of  the  Bailliea  of 
Lamington,  his  mother  being  ft  Gipy.  On  this  account,  con- 
Bidemblc  attention  was  paid  to  him  by  the  country-people  ; 
indeed,  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  first  in  the  land.  But, 
from  his  singular  habits,  his  real  character  at  last  became 
veil  known.  He  acted  tlie  character  of  the  gentleman,  the 
robber,  the  sorner,  and  the  tinker,  whenever  it  answered 
Ms  purpose.  He  was  considered,  in  his  time,  the  best 
swordsman  in  all  Scotland.  With  this  weapon  in  his  hand, 
and  his  back  at  a  wall,  he  set  almost  everything,  saving  fire- 
arms, at  defiance.  His  sword  is  still  preserved  by  his 
descendaritii,  as  a  relic  of  their  powerful  ancestor.  Tho 
stories  that  are  told  of  tliis  splendid  Gipsy  are  numerous  and 
interesting.  I  will  relate  only  two  weil-anthenticated  anec- 
dotes of  this  haurie  m/oA.this  king  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  ; 
who  was,  in  all  probability,  a  descendant  of  Towla  Bailyow, 
who,  with  other  Gipsies,  rebelled  against,  and  plundered, 
John  Faw,  "  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt,"  in  the  reign  of 
Jamos  V.  The  following  transaction  of^  his  haa  some  r^ 
semblance  to  a  custom  among  the  Arabians. 

Crtd  utonislied,  but,  looking  around  awhile,  proceeded  viUi  a  bold  step. 
Ima  and  prnfera  being  orar,  arKl  Ihe  rope  fjutened  about  bia  neck,  he 
was  ordered  to  mount  ■  shnrt  Indder,  attached  to  the  gallowa,  in  order  to 
be  thrown  off;  when  lie  immediately  eeiied  the  rope,  and  pulled  so  rio- 
lentl;  at  It  aa  to  be  In  danger  of  bringing  down  the  ^llowa — cauainr  mnch 
emotion  among  iho  crowd,  and  fear  among  the  magistrates.  Jock,  bocioD- 
Ing  furions,  like  a  wild  beast,  strugKled  and  roared,  and  defied  the  eii  oK- 
eera  lo  bind  him ;  and.  recoierin/the  mo  of  hia  anns,  became  more  formid- 
able. The  mamiil rates  tlien  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  \>j  far  the  etrongeet 
mM)  in  DamfiTcB,  for  the  lionoiir  of  the  lows,  to  come  on  the  scaffbld. 
Putting  aside  the  six  oflSrcra,  thin  man  seiied  the  criminal,  with  ai  lltila 
difficulty  IB  a  Durae  hnndleB  her  child,  and  in  a  U-w  minntei  bound  him 
hand  and  foot ;  and  quietly  laying  him  down  on  bia  face,  near  the  edge 
of  tlie  scaffuld.  retired.  Jock,  the  moment  be  felt  his  rraap,  found  bimMtf 
tnbdued,  Mod,  becoming  (wlm,  reigned  bimaelf  to  hu  fate. — OarlyWi  A*- 
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William,  with  his  numerous  horde,  happened  to  fall  in 
with  a  travelling  packman,  on  a  wild  spot  between  Hawk- 
sbaw  and  Menzion,  near  the  source  of  the  Tweed.  The  pack- 
man was  immediately  commanded  to  halt,  and  lay  his  packs 
upon  the  ground.  Baillie  then  unsheathed  his  broadsword, 
with  which  he  was  always  armed,  and^  with  the  point  of  the 
weapon,  drew,  on  the  ground,  a  circle  around  the  trembling 
packman  and  his  wares.  Within  this  circle  no  one  of  the 
trilw  was  allowed  by  him  to  enter  but  himself.*  The  poor 
man  was  now  ordered  to  unbuckle  his  packs,  and  exhibit  his 
merchandise  to  the  Gipsies.  Baillie,  without  the  least  cere- 
mony, helped  himself  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  things  in 
the  pack,  and  gave  a  great  many  to  the  members  of  his  band. 
The  unfortunate  merchant,  well  aware  of  the  character  of 
his  customers,  concluded  himself  a  ruined  man  ;  and,  in  place 
of  making  any  resistance,  handed  away  his  property  to  the 
Gipsies.  But  when  they  were  satisfied,  ho  was  most  agree- 
ably surprised  by  Baillie  taking  out  his  purse,  and  paying 
him,  on  the  snot,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  value  of  every 
article  he  haa  taken  for  himself  and  given  to  his  band.  The 
delighted  packman  failed  not  to  extol,  wherever  he  went, 
the  gentlemanly  conduct  and  extraordinary  liberality  of 
"  Captain  Baillie"— a  title  by  which  he  was  known  all  over 
the  country. 

The  perilous  situations  in  which  Baillie  was  often  placed 
did  not  repress  the  merry  jocularity  and  sarcastic  wit  which 
he,  in  common  with  many  of  his  tribe,  possessed.  He  sometimes 
almost  bearded  and  insulted  the  judge  while  sitting  on  the 
bench.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  he  was  in  court, 
the  judge,  provoked  at  seeing  him  so  often  at  the  bar,  ob- 
served to  him  that  he  would  assuredly  get  his  ears  cut  out 
of  his  head,  if  he  did  not  mend  his  manners,  and  abandon 
his  way  of  life.  "  That  I  defy  you  to  do,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  Tinkler.  The  judge,  perceiving  that  his  ears  had  al- 
ready been  "  nailed  to  the  tron,  and  cut  off,"  and  being  dis- 
pleased at  the  effrontery  and  levity  of  his  conduct,  told  him 

*  Brace,  in  hU  travels,  when  speaking  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Arabs  to  shipwrecked  Christians,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  says  :— 
"  The  Arabian,  with  his  lanco,  draws  a  circle  large  enough  to  hold  you  and 
yours.  -He  then  strikes  his  lance  in  the  sand,  and  bids  you  abide  within  the 
circle.  You  are  thus  as  safe,  on  the  desert  coast  of  Arabia,  as  in  a  citadel ; 
there  is  no  example  or  exception  to  the  contrary  that  hjM  «^«c  bettOklmssmxLf 
-^Brue^M  Travels  in  Abyutnia, 
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that  he  was  certainly  a  great  yillain.  ''lam  not  each  a 
villain  as  your  lordship,"  retorted  Baillie.  *'  What  do  you 
say  ?"  rejoined  the  judge,  in  great  surprise  at  the  bold  man- 
ner of  the  criminal.    "  I  say,"  continued  the  Gipsy,  "  that  I 

am  not  such  a  villain  as  your  lordship takes  me  to  be." 

"  William,"  quoth  the  judge,  "  put  your  words  closer  to- 
gether, otherwise  you  shall  have  cause  to  repent  of  your  in- 
solence and  audacity."* 

Tradition  states  that  William  Baillie's  conduct  involved 
him  in  numerous  scrapes.  He  was  brought  before  the  Jus- 
ticiary Court,  and  had  "  his  ears  nailed  to  the  tron,  or  other 
tree,  and  cut  off,  and  banished  the  country,"  for  his  many 
crimes  of  "  sorning,  pickery,  and  little  thieving."  It  also 
appears,  from  popular  tradition,  that  he  is  the  same  William 
Baillie  who  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  Hume  and  McLaurin, 
in  their  remarks  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland. 

In  June,  1699,  William  Baillie,  for  being  an  Egyptian,  and 
for  forging  and  using  a  forged  pass,  was  sentenced  to  be 
"  hanged ;  but  the  privy  council  commuted  his  sentence  to 
banishment,  but  under  the  express  condition  that,  if  ever  he 
returned  to  this  countrv,  the  former  sentence  should  be  exe- 
cuted  against  him."     William  entered  into  a  bond  with  the 

Erivy  council,  under  the  penalty  of  500  merks,  to  leave  the 
ingdom,  and  to  "  suffer  the  pains  of  death,  in  case  of  con- 
travention thereof." 

This  Gipsy  chief  paid  little  regard  to  the  terrible  conditions 
of  his  bond,  in  case  of  failure ;  for,  on  the  10th  and  11th  Au- 
gust, 1714,  "  Baillie,"  says  Hume,  "  and  two  of  his  associates, 
were  convicted  and  condemned  to  die ;  but  as  far  as  con- 
cerned Baillie,  (for  the  others  were  executed,)  his  doom  was 
afterwards  mitigated  into  transportation,  under  pain  of  death 
in  case  of  return."  "  The  jury,"  says  McLaurin,  "  brought 
in  a  special  verdict  as  to  the  sorning,t  but  said  nothing  at 

*  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  pride  of  a  Oipsy  would  have  the  ^ood 
•fleet  of  rendering  him  cautious  not  to  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  subject 
him  to  public  shame.  But  here  his  levity  of  character  is  rendered  conspic- 
uous :  ior  he  never  looks  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  in  his  transactions ; 
and  Uiough  his  conceit  and  pride  are  somewhat  humbled,  during  the  time 
of  punishment,  and  while  the  consequent  pain  lasts ;  these  being  over,  he 
no  longer  remembers  his  disgrace,  but  entertains  quite  as  good  an  opinion 
of  himself  as  before. — Orellmann  on  the  Iluvgariau  Gipsies. — Ed. 

f  Scm,  (Scottish  and  Irish  :)  an  arbitrary  exaction,  by  which  a  chieftain 
pTwi  »t  pleasure,  in  free  quarters,  among^  his  tenants :  also  one  who  obtrudes 
Jnauelf  apon  Another,  for  bed  and  boaA,  la  Bald  to  eorn. — BaiUy, 
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lall  as  to  any  other  points  ;  all  they  found  proved  was,  that 
William,  in  March,  1713,  had  taken  possession  of  a  barn, 
without  consent  of  the  owner,  and  that,  during  his  abode  in 
it,  there  was  corn  taken  out  of  the  barn,  and  he  went  away 
without  paying  anything  for  his  quarters,  or  for  any  com 
during  his  abode,  which  was  for  several  days  ;  and  that  he 
was  liabit  and  repute  an  Egyptian,  and  did  wear  a  pistol* 
and  shable,"  (a  kind  of  sabre.) 

*'  As  early  as  the  month  of  August,  1715,  the  same  man, 
as  I  understand  it,"  says  Baron  Hume,  "  was  again  indicted, 
not  only  for  being  found  in  Britain,  but  for  continuing  his 
former  practices  and  course  of  life.  Notwithstanding  this 
aggravation,  the  interlocutor  is  again  framed  on  the  indul- 
gent plan ;  and  only  infers  the  pain  of  death  from  the  fame 
and  character  of  being  an  Egyptian,  joined  with  various  acts 
of  violence  and  sorning,  to  the  number  of  three  that  are 
stated  in  the  libel.  Though  convicted  nearly  to  the  extent 
of  the  interlocutor,  ho  again  escaped  with  transportation.'' 

Baillie's  policy  in  representing  liimself  as  a  bastard  son  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  had,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, been  of  great  service  to  him  ;  and  in  no  way  would 
it  be  more  so  than  in  his  various  trials.  It  is  almost  certain,/ 
as  in  cases  of  more  recent  times,  that  great  interest  would 
be  used  to  save  a  bastard  branch  of  an  honourable  house 
from  an  ignominious  death  upon  the  scaffold,  when  his  crimes 
amounted  only  to  **  sorning,  pickery,  and  little  thieving,  and 
habit  and  repute  an  Egyptian."t 

*  A  great  many  of  the  Ecottish  Gipsies,  in  former  times,  carried  anna. 
One  of  the  BaiUiea  once  left  his  budget  in  a  house,  by  mistalce.  A  peraoo, 
whom  I  knew,  had  the  curio8ity  to  examine  it ;  and  he  found  it  to  contain  a 
pair  of  exceUont  pistols,  loaded  and  ready  for  action. 

t  What  our  author  says  of  '*  the  usual  Gipsy  policy  of  making  the  people 
beUere  that  they  are  descended  from  families  of  rank  and  influence  in  the 
country,"  (page  154,)  and  that  "  the  greater  part  of  them  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  sprung  from  a  bastard  son  of  this  or  that  noble  family,  or  other 
person  of  rank  and  influence,  of  their  own  surname,"  (117.)  is  doubUesa 
true  as  a  rule;  but  there  were  as  likely  cases  of  what  the  Gi[>sies  assert, 
and  that  Gipsy  women,  "  in  some  instances,  bore  children  to  some  of  tlie 
'  unspotted  gentlemen'  mentioned  by  act  of  parliament  as  having  so  greatly 
protected  and  entertained  the  tribe."  (114,)  and  that  Baillie  was  one  of 
them,  (121  and  185.)  If  Baillie  had  been  following  the  occupation,  and 
bearing  the  reputation,  of  an  ordinary  natire  of  Scotland,  there  would  have 
been  some  ehance  **  tltat  great  interest  would  be  used  to  save  a  bastard 
branch  of  an  honourable  house  from  an  ignominious  death  upon  the  Boof* 
fold,*  lor  almoat  any  offionee  he  had  eommitttd,  bat  <n<A  tm  q^<^  ^\tf^  ^v^ 
guilty  of  "  toniJiy,  jxlokwy,  And  littli  thiflf^(,  and  )M9Kft!l  %m^  T«^n^  «^ 
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The  descendants  of  William  Baillie  state  that  he  was 
married  to  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Rachel  Johnstone ;  and 
that  he  was  killed,  in  a  scuffle,  by  a  Gipsy  of  the  name  of 
Pinkcrton,  in  a  quarrel  among  themselves.  Baillie  being 
quite  superior  in  personal  strength  to  Pinkerton,  his  wife 
took  hold  of  him,  for  fear  of  his  destroying  his  opponent, 
and,  while  he  was  in  her  arms,  Pinkerton  ran  him  through 
with  his  sword.  Upon  his  death,  his  son,  then  a  youth  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  took  a  solemn  oath,  on  the  spot,  that 
lie  would  never  rest  until  the  blood  of  his  father  should  be 
avenged.  And,  true  to  his  oath,  his  mother  and  himself  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  the  murderer  over  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  like  staunch  bloodhounds,  and  rested  not,  till 
Pinkerton  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  executed. 

The  following  particulars,  relative  to  the  slaughter  of  Wil- 
liam Baillie,  were  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  but 
apparently  without  any  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
of  that  iudividuaVs  history,  further  than  that  he  was  a 
Gipsy. 

"  In  a  precognition,  taken  in  March,  1725,  by  Sir  James 
Stewart,  of  Coltness,  and  Captain  Jjockhart,  of  Kirkton,  two 
of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  Lanarkshire,  anent 
the  murder  of  William  Baillie,  brazier,*  commonly  called 
Gipsy,  the  following  evidence  is  adduced : — John  Meikle, 
Wright,  declares,  that,  upon  the  twelfth  of  November  last,  he, 
being  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Riddle,  in  Newarthill,  with 
some  others,  the  deceased,  William  Baillie,  James  Kairns, 
and  David  Pinkerton,  were  in  another  room,  drinking,  where, 
after  some  high  words,  and  a  confused  noise  and  squabble, 
the  said  three  persons,  above-named,  went  all  out ;  and  the 
declarant,  knowing  them  to  be  three  of  those  idle  sorners 
that  pass  in  the  country  under  the  name  of  Gipsies,  in  hopes 
they  were  gone  oflF,  rose,  and  went  to  the  door,  to  take  the 
air ;  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  William  Baillie  standing, 

EgYptian."  There  was  doubtlesi  a  connexion,  \n  Oipty  blood,  between  BaiUie 
and  niA  influential  friends  who  saved  him  and  his  relatives^  so  often  from 
the  gallows. — See  BaUlie$  of  Laminglon  and  MeLaurirCtt  Criminal  IViaU, 
in  the  Judex, — Ed. 

*  On  some  of  the  tombstones  of  the  Gipsies,  the  word  "  brazier"  is 

added  to  their  names.     [Brazier  is  a  favourite  name  with  the  Oif^sies,  and 

BouDda  better  than  tinker.     Soutliey,  in  his  life  of  Banyan,  says :  '*  It  ia 

BtMted,  in  a  hiatory  of  Bedfordshire,  that  he  was  bred  to  the  bnsiness  of  a 

brmgier,  mad  worked,  as  a  journeyman,  tt  B«diacdr—^.\ 
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and  Eairns  and  Pinkcrton  on  horseback,  with  drawn  swordis 
in  their  hands,  who  both  rushed  upon  the  said  William  Bail- 
lie,  and  struck  him  with  their  swords  ;  whereupon,  the  said 
William  Baillie  fell  down,  crying  out  he  was  gone ;  upon 
which,  Kaims  and  Pinkerton  rode  off :  That  the  declarant 
helped  to  carry  the  said  William  Baillie  into  the  house, 
where,  upon  search,  he  was  found  to  have  a  great  cut  or 
wound  on  his  head,  and  a  wound  in  his  body,  just  below  the 
slot  of  his  breast :  And  declares,  he,  the  said  William  Bail- 
lie,  died  some  time  after. 

''Thomas  Riddle,  tenant  and  change-keeper  in  Newart- 
hill,  &c.,  declares,  that  the  deceased,  William  Baillie,  James 
KairnSy  and  David  Pinkerton,  all  idle  sorners,  that  are 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Gipsies,  came  to  the 
declarant's,  about  sun-setting,  where,  after  some  stay,  and 
talking  a  jargon  the  dedarant  did  not  tveU  understandj  they 
fell  a  squabbling,  when  the  declarant  was  in  another  room, 
with  some  other  company  ;  upon  the  noise  of  which,  the  de- 
clarant ran  in  to  them,  where  he  found  the  said  James  Kairns 
lying  above  the  said  William  Baillie,  whose  nose  the  said 
James  Kairns  had  bitten  with  his  teeth  till  it  bled ;  upon 
which,  the  declarant  and  his  wife  threatened  to  raise  the 
town  upon  them,  and  get  a  constable  to  carry  them  to 
prison ;  but  £airns  and  Pinkerton  called  for  their  horses, 
William  Baillie  saying  he  would  not  go  with  them :  Declares 
that,  after  the  said  Kairns  and  Pinkerton  had  got  their 
horses,  and  mounted,  they  ordered  the  declarant  to  bring  a 
chopin  of  ale  to  the  door  to  them,  where  William  Baillie  was 
standing,  talking  to  them :  That,  when  the  declarant  had  filled 
about  the  ale,  and  left  them,  thinking  they  were  going  off, 
the  declarant's  wife  went  to  the  door,  where  Kairns  struck 
at  her  with  a  drawn  sword,  to  fright  her  in  ;  upon  which 
she  ran  in  ;  and  thereupon  the  declarant  went  to  the  door, 
where  he  found  the  said  William  Baillie,  lying  with  the 
wonnds  upon  him,  mentioned  in  John  Meikle's  declaration.'' 

By  Hume's  work  on  the  criminal  law,  it  appears  that  the 
trial  of  David  Pinkerton,  with  others  of  his  tribe,  took  place 
on  the  22nd  August,  1726,  for  "  sorning  and  robbery ;"  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  murder  of  Baillie ;  yet  it  was 
Baillie's  relatives  that  pursued  Pinkerton  to  the  gallows. 
Probably  suflBcient  evidence  could  not  then  be  adduced  to 
substantiate  the  fact,  being  about  twenty-oiie  lOAtktiKA  ^Xfex 
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the  murder  was  committed ;  and,  besides,  Baillie  was  himself 
dead  in  law,  havin^^  either  returned  from  banishment,  or 
remained  at  large  in  the  country,  and  so  forfeited  his  life, 
when  he  was  killed  by  Pinkerton,  in  1724.  The  following 
is  part  of  the  interlocutor  pronounced  upon  the  indictment 
of  the  prisoners  :  "  Find  the  said  David  Pinkerton,  alias  Max- 
well, John  Marshall,  and  Helen  Baillie,  alias  Douglass,  or 
any  of  them,  their  being  habit  and  repute  Egyptians,  sorners 
or  masterful  beggars,  in  conjunction  with  said  pannels,  or 
any  of  them,  their  being,  at  the  times  and  places  libelled, 
guilty,  art  and  part,  of  the  fact  of  violence,  theft,  robbery,  or 
attempts  of  robbery  libelled,  or  any  of  the  said  facts  relevant 
to  infer  the  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  moveables." 

William  Baillie  was  succeeded,  in  the  chieftainship,  by 
his  son  Matthew,  who  married  the  celebrated  Marv  Yowston 
or  Yorkston,  and  became  the  leader  of  a  powerful  horde  of 
Oipsies  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  He  frequently  visited  the 
farms  of  my  grandfather,  about  the  year  1770.  It  appears 
that  his  courtship  had  been  after  the  Tartar  manner ;  for  he 
used  to  say  that  the  toughest  battle  he  ever  fought  was 
that  of  taking,  by  force,  his  bride,  then  a  very  young  girl, 
from  her  mother,  at  the  hamlet  of  Drummelzier.*  This 
Matthew  Baillie  had,  by  Mary  Yorkston,  a  son,  who  was 
also  named  Matthew,  and  who  married  Margaret  Campbell, 
and  had  by  her  a  family  of  remarkably  handsome  and  pretty 
daughters.  Of  this  principal  Gipsy  family,  I  can  trace, 
distinctly,  six  generations  in  descent,  and  have  myself  seen 
the  greatrgreat-great-grand-children  of  the  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Baillie.  Some  of  his  descendants  still  travel  the  coun- 
try, in  the  manner  of  their  ancestors,  and  at  this  moment 
Bpeok  the  Gipsy  language  with  fluency.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  little  letter  than  common  beggars.  There 
were,  at  one  period,  a  captain  and  a  quarter-master  in  the 
army,  belonging  to  the  Baillie  clan ;  and  another  was  a 
country  surgeon. 

Mary  Yorkston,  above  mentioned,  went  under  the  appella- 
tions of  "  my  lady,"  and  "  the  duchess,"  and  bore  the  title  of 
queen,  among  her  tribe.    She  presided  at  the  celebration  of 

*  The  English  Gipsies  say  that  the  old  mode  of  getUng  a  wife  among  the 

tribo  WMS  to  steal  her.    The  intended  bride  was  nothing  loth,  still  it  was 

fleceMMrr  to  steal  her,  while  the  tribe  were  on  the  watch  to  detect  and 
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their  barbarous  marriages,  and  assisted  at  their  equally 
singular  ceremonies  of  divorce.  What  the  custom  of  this 
queen  of  the  Gipsies  was,  when  in  full  dress,  in  her  youth, 
on  gala  days,  cannot  now  be  easily  known  ;  but  the  following 
is  a  description  of  her  masculine  figure,  and  puUic  travelling 
apparel,  when  advanced  in  years.  It  was  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  an  aged  and  very  respectable  gentleman,  the  late 
Mr.  David  Stoddart,  at  Bankhcad,  near  Qneensferry,  who 
had  often  seen  her  in  his  youth  :  She  was  fully  six  feet  in 
Ptature,  stout  made  in  her  person,  with  very  sti-ongly-marked 
and  harsh  features ;  and  nad,  altogether,  a  very  imposing 
aspect  and  manner.  She  wore  a  large  black  beaver-hat, 
tied  down  over  her  ears  with  a  handkerchief,  knotted  below 
her  cliin,  in  the  Gipsy  fashion.  Her  upper  garment  was  a 
dark-blue  short  cloak,  somewhat  after  the  Spanish  fashion, 
made  of  substantial  woollen  cloth,  approaching  to  superfine 
in  quality.  The  greater  part  of  her  other  apparel  was  made 
of  dark-blue  camlet  cloth,  with  petticoats  so  short  that  they 
scarcely  reached  to  the  calves  of  her  well-set  legs.  [Indeed, 
all  the  females  among  the  Baillies  wore  petticoats  of  the 
same  length.]  Her  stockings  were  of  dark-blue  worsted, 
flowered  and  ornamented  at  the  ankles  with  scarlet  thread  ; 
and  in  her  shoes  she  displayed  lai'ge,  massy,  silver  buckles. 
The  whole  of  her  habiliments  were  very  substantial,  with 
not  a  rag  or  rent  to  be  seen  about  her  person.  [She  was 
sometimes  dressed  in  a  green  gown,  trimmed  with  red 
ribbons.]  Her  outer  petticoat  was  folded  up  round  her 
haunches,  for  a  lap,  with  a  large  pocket  dangling  at  each 
side  ;  and  below  her  cloak  she  carried,  between  her  shoul- 
ders, a  small  flat  pack,  or  pad,  which  contained  her  most 
valuable  articles.  About  her  person  she  generally  kept  a 
large  clasp-knife,  with  a  long,  broad  blade,  resembling  a  dag- 
ger or  carving-knife ;  and  carried  in  hci  hand  a  long  pole 
or  pikc-stafF,  that  reached  about  a  foot  above  her  head. 

It  was  a  common  practice,  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, for  old  female  Gipsies  of  authority  to  strip,  without 
hesitation,  defenceless  individuals  of  their  wearing-apparel 
when  they  met  them  in  sequestered  place?.  Mary  x  ork- 
ston  chanced,  on  one  occasion,  to  meet  a  shepherd's  wife, 
among  the  wild  hills  in  the  parish  of  Stobo,  and  stripped  her 
of  the  whole  of  her  clothes.  The  shepherd  \v^^  Vvom^^  ^^» 
'\}eho}ding  his  wife  approaching  his  bouae  m  «c  ^\aA^  ol  ^x\^r.\» 
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nakedness.  A  Jean  Grordon  was  onee  detected,  by  a  shep- 
herd, stripping  a  female  of  her  wearing-apparel.  He  at  once 
assisted  the  helpless  woman ;  but  Jean  drew  from  below  her 
garments  a  dagger,  and  threw  it  at  him.  Evading  the  blow, 
the  shepherd  closed  in  upon  her,  and  struck  her  over  the 
head  with  his  staff,  knocking  her  to  the  ground.  Anotlier 
Gipsj  of  the  old  fashion,  of  the  name  of  Esther  Grant,  was 
also  celebrated  for  the  practice  of  stripping  people  of  their 
clothing.  The  Arabian  principle,  expressed  in  these  words, 
on  meeting  a  stranger  in  the  desert,  "  Undress  thyself — my 
wife,  (thy  aunt,)  is  in  want  of  a  garment,"  is  truly  applica- 
ble to  the  disposition  of  the  old  female  Gipsies. 

Nothing  was  more  common,  in  the  counties  of  Peebles 
and  Lanark,  when  tlie  country*people  lost  their  purses  at 
fairs,  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  chief  Gipsy  females,  to 
get  their  property  returned  to  them.  Mary  Yorkston,  hav- 
ing a  sovereign  influence  and  power  among  her  tribe,  was 
often  applied  to,  in  such  cases  of  distress,  or  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  specimen  : — On  one  of  these  occasions,  in  a 
market  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  a  farmer  lost  his  purse, 
containing  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  greatly  per- 
plexed and  distressed  him.  He  immediately  went  to  Mary 
Yorkston,  to  try  if  she  would  exert  her  wonderful  influence 
to  recover  his  property.  Being  a  favourite  of  Mary's,  she, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  took  him  along  with  her  to  the 
place  in  the  fair  where  her  husband  kept  his  temporary 
depot,  or  rather  his  office,  in  which  he  exercised  his  extra- 
ordinary calling  during  the  continuance  of  the  market.  The 
presence  of  Mary  was  a  sufficient  assurance  that  all  was 
right  ;  and,  upon  the  matter  being  explained,  Matthew 
Baillie  instantly  produced,  and  spread  out  before  the  aston- 
ished farmer,  from  twenty  to  thirty  purses,  and  desired 
him  to  pick  out  his  own  from  amongst  them.  The  country- 
man soon  recognized  his  own,  and  grasped  at  it  without 
ceremony.  "  Hold  on,"  said  Baillie,  "  let  us  count  its  con- 
tents first."  The  Gipsy  chief,  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  deliberation,  as  if  he  had  been  an  honest  banker  or 
money-changer,  counted  over  the  money  in  the  purse,  when 
not  a  farthing  was  found  wanting.  '*  There  is  your  purse, 
sir,"  continued  Baillie  ;  "  you  see  what  it  is,  when  honest 

people  meet  J" 

i    Tie  following  incident,  that  occ\xtted  o\iQ  wv^ht  after  a 
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fair,  in  a  bam  belon^ng  to  one  of  my  relatives,  will  strik- 
inglj  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Gipsies  in  the  matter  of 
stcSaling  purses : — A  band  of  superior  Gipsies  were  quar- 
tered in  the  bam,  after  several  of  them  liad  attended  the 
fair,  in  their  usual  manner.  The  principal  female,  whom  I 
shall  not  name,  had  also  been  at  the  market ;  but  the  old 
chief  had  thought  proper  to  remain  at  home,  in  the  barn. 
My  relative,  as  was  sometimes  his  custom,  chanced  to  take 
a  turn  about  his  premises  that  night,  when  it  was  pretty 
late.  He  heard  the  voice  of  a  female  weeping  in  the  barn, 
and,  being  curious  to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance 
among  the  Tinklers,  stepped  softly  up,  close  to  the  back  of 
the  door,  to  listen  to  what  they  were  doing,  as  the  woman 
was  crying  bitterly.  He  was  greatly  astonished  at  hearing, 
and  never  could  forget,  the  following  expressions  :  "  Oh, 
cruel  man,  to  beat  me  in  this  way.  I  have  had  my  hands  in 
as  good  as  twenty  pockets,  but  the  honest  people  had  it  not 
to  themselves."  The  chieftain  was,  in  fact,  chastising  his 
wife,  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  for  her  want  of  diligence 
or  success,  in  not  obtaining  enough  of  booty  at  the  fair. 
And  yet  this  individual  bore,  among  the  countr}'-people,  the 
character  of  an  honest  man. 

Anotlier  story  is  told  of  Mary  Yorkston  and  the  Good- 
man of  Coulter-park.  It  differs  in  its  nature  from  the 
above  anecdote,  yet  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Gipsies* 
Mary  and  her  band  were  lurking  one  night  at  a  place  in 
Clydesdale,  called  Raggingill.  As  a  man  on  horseback  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  they  were  concealed,  some  of  the 
tribe  immediately  laid  hold  of  the  horse,  and,  without  cere- 
mony, commenced  to  plunder  the  rider.  But  Mary,  step- 
ping forth  to  superintend  the  operation,  was  astonished  to 
find  that  the  horseman  was  her  particular  friend,  the  Gdod- 
man  of  Coulter-park.  She  instantly  exclaimed,  with  all  her 
might :  "  It's  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  Gudeman  o'  Couter-park — 
let  him  gang — let  him  gang—  God  bless  him,  honest  man !" 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Lindsay  had  always  given 
Mary  and  her  horde  the  use  of  an  outrhouse  when  they  re- 
quired it, 

Mary  Yorkston  despised  to  ask  what  is  properly  under- 
derstood  to  be  alms.  She  sold  horn  spoons  and  other 
articles ;  and,  when  she  made  a  bargain,  sho  wo\]ld  \akft^ 
almost  bj  force,  what  abe  called  her  ^  boouXA&i^^  ^\iv^  Ssz^ 
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a  present  of  victQalf*,  exclasive  of  the  cash  paid  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  I  will  explain  farther  on  in  the  chapter. 

Matthew  Baillie  had,  by  Mary  Yorkston,  among  other 
children,  a  eon,  named  James  Baillie,  who,  along  with  his 
brothers,  as  we  have  seen,  threatened  with  destruction  the 
people  assembled  in  Biggar  fair,  in  consequence  of  an  affront 
offered  to  his  mother  by  a  gardener  of  that  town.  He  was 
condemned,  in  1771,  to  be  hung,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
by  beating  her  with  a  horse- whip,  and  tumbling  her  over  a 
steep  ;  but  he  "  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  king,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  transported  himself  beyond  seas  within  a  limited 
time,  otherwise  the  pardon  was  to  have  no  effect."  Baillie, 
paying  little  regard  to  the  serious  conditions  of  this  pardon, 
did  not  "  transport  himself  beyond  seas,"  but  continued 
liis  former  practices,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Weekly  Magazine  of  the  8th  October,  1772  :— 
^  James  Baillie,  who  was  last  summer  condemned  for  the 
ipurder  of  a  woman,  and  afterwards  obtained  his  majesty's 
pardon,  on  condition  of  transporting  himself  to  America,  for 
life,  was  lately  apprehended  at  Falkirk,  on  suspicion  of  rob- 
bery. On  the  Ist  October  he  was  brought  to  town,  and 
committed  to  the  Tolbooth,  by  a  wajrant  of  Lord  Auchin- 
leck.  This  warrant  was  granted  upon  the  petition  of  the 
procurator  fiscal  of  Stirling,  in  which  he  set  forth  that,  as 
Millie  was  a  very  daring  fellow,  and  suspected  of  being 
concerned  with  a  gang  equally  so  with  himself,  there  was 
great  reason  to  apprehend  a  rescue  might  be  attempted,  by 
breaking  the  prison  ;  and  therefore  praying  that  he  might 
be  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  a  scheme  of  that  nature 
could  not  so  easily  Ik3  effected."  Oii  the  18th  December, 
1773,  and  27th  February,  1774,  the  "  Lords,  in  terms  of  the 
said  former  sentence,  decree  and  adjudge  the  said  James 
Baillie  to  be  hanged  on  the  30th  March  then  next."  He 
thus  appears  to  have  remained  in  prison  from  October,  1772, 
till  March,  1774.  ''  Soon  after  this  sentence,  he  ^t  another 
pardon,"  and  was  again  discharged  from  prison,  in  order  to 
{lis  transporting  himself ;  but  he  remained  at  home,  and  agaia 
relapsed  into  his  former  way  of  life.  He  was,  some  time 
afterwards,  committed  to  Newcastle  gaol,  but  made  his 
escape.  A  sliort  time  after  that,  he  was  committed  to 
Carlisle  gaol,  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  some  plate.  On 
the  4th  Secemher,  1776)  three  8kenSr^3&^t%  «ftt  out  from 
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Edinburgh,  to  bring  him  hither ;  but  before  they  reached 
Carlisle,  he  had  again  broken  pripon  and  escaped.''^ 

During  one  of  the  periods  of  Baillie's  imprisonment,  he 
escaped  from  jail,  attired  as  a  female  ;  having  been  assisted 
by  some  of  his  tribe,  residing  in  the  Grass-market  of  Edin- 
burgh. Tradition  states  that  the  then  Mistress  Baillie,  of 
Lamington,  and  her  family,  used  all  their  interest  in  obtain- 
ing these  pardons  for  James  Eaillie ;  who,  like  his  fathers 
before  him,  pretended  to  be  a  bastard  relative  of  the  family 
of  Lamington,  and  thereby  escaped  the  punishment  of  death. 
^  McLaurin  justly  remarks  that  *'  few  cases  have  occurred  ia 
which  there  has  been  such  an  expenditure  of  mercy ."t 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  handsomely  the  superior 
order  of  Gipsies  dressed  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  The  male  head  of  the  Ruthvens — a  man  six  feet 
some  inches  in  height — who,  according  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  115  years,  when  in 
full  dress,  in  his  youth,  wore  a  white  wig,  a  rufl9ed  shirt,  a 
blue  Scottish  bonnet,  scarlet  breeches  and  waistcoat,  a  long 
blue  superfine  coat,  white  stockings,  with  silver  buckles  in 
his  shoes.  Others  wore  silver  brooches  in  their  breasts, 
and  gold  rings  on  their  fingers.  The  male  Gipsies  in  Scot- 
land were  often  dressed  in  green  coats,  black  breeches,  and 
leathern  aprons.  The  females  were  very  partial  to  green 
clothes.  At  the  same  time,  the  following  anecdote  will 
show  how  artful  they  were  at  all  times,  by  means  of  dress 
and  other  equipments,  to  transform  themselves,  like  actors 
on  the  stage,  into  various  characters,  whenever  it  suited 
their  purposes.^ 

My  father,  when  a  young  lad,  noticed  a  large  band  of 

*Scot*8  Mngazine,  vol  zzzvUl,  pag^  A76. 

JMcUtirin's  Trials,  p«^  656.  [See  note  at  page  206.— £».] 
It  appears,  from  Vidocq*s  memoirs,  that  the  Gipsies  on  the  oontineiit 
changed  their  apparel,  so  as  they  could  not  again  be  recognized :  "  At  break 
of  day  ererybody  was  on  foot,  and  the  general  toilet  was  made.  Bat  for 
their  (the  Gipsies')  prominent  features,  Uieir  raren-black  tresses,  and  oily 
and  tanned  SKins,  I  should  scarcely  have  recognised  my  companions  of  the 
preceding  evening.  The  men,  clad  in  rich  jockey  Holland  vests,  with 
leathern  sashes  lise  those  worn  by  the  men  of  rolrsy.  and  the  women, 
covered  with  omnments  of  gold  and  silver,  assumed  the  costume  of  Zealand 
peasants ;  even  the  children,  whom  I  had  seen  covered  with  rags,  were 
naatly  dotlied,  and  had  an  entirely  different  appearance.  All  M>on  left  the 
house,  and  took  different  directions,  that  they  might  not  reach  the  market 
place  together,  where  the  country -people  wer^  MM!mb\^  \ti  cxcit'v^^i^— > 
\ld0e9  Lm9  lo^gwtf  Air  ji^llit  in  «  mlnoiift  booM,  w)ikh  ik>MiidQllQ\viftR»> 


Gipsiep  lakiop  wp  tlieir  quartern  one  night  in  an  old  o«^ 
JjoDse  on  a  iarm  occupied  by  liis  fal}]er.  1'tiO  band  Lad 
never  been  obnerred  on  the  farm  before,  and  eeereed  all  to 
be  straitgen,  vith,  altc^ther,  a  very  nggcd  and  miserable 
appearance.  Next  morning,  a  little  aAer  breaklhat,  as  the 
iMid  began  to  pack  np  tfaeir  begga^i  and  load  their  aae^ 
preparatory  to  proceeding  on  their  joamey^,  the  youth,  oat 
of  cnrioeitj,  went  forward  to  tee  the  bofde  decamp.  Among 
oUier  articles  of  lognge,  he  obser\'ed  a  large  and.beaTy 
sai^  put  npon  one  m  the  atecfl  ;  and,  as  the  Gipelee  were 
fiulening  it  upon  the  back  of  t»e  animal,  the  moatfi  of  it 
bmret  open,  and  the  greater  pert  of  ila  contents  fell  upon 
tiw  gKumd.  He  was  not  a  little  anrprieed  when  he  befmd 
a  great  many  excellent  cocked  hate,  saits  of  floe  gr«ai' 
doihce,  great^coats,  Ac:,  with  Eeveral  handeome  saddles  and 
bridlea,  tnmble  out  of  the  bag.  At  this  nnexpeeted  accident 
the  Gipsies  were  much  disconcerted.  By  some  strange  ex- 
preiaions  and  odd  mancenvres,  they  endeavoured  to  drive 
the  boy  from  their  presence,  and  otherwise  engage  his  at- 
tenlion,  to  prevent  liim  observing  the  singular  fumitnre 
contained  in  the  unlucky  sack.  By  thus  carrying  along 
with  them  these  superior  articles,  so  unlike  their  ordinary 
wretched  habiliments,  the  ingenious  Gipsies  hod  it  always 
in  their  power  to  di^ise  themselves,  whenever  cilcnm- 
stances  ciuled  for  it  Tho  following  anecdote  will,  in  some 
OMUDre,  illustrate  the  "  gulhiut  guise"  in  which  tfaeee  wan- 
d««r«,  at  one  time,  rode  throngh  Scotland  : 

Abont  the  year  1768,  eariy  in  the  Rioming  of  the  day  of 
a  fkir,  held  annually  at  Peebles,  in  the  month  of  Hay,  two 
Bentlemen  were  observed  riding  along  the  only  road  that 
ud  to  my  grandfather's  farm.  One  of  the  servant  girls  was 
inunediatuy  told  to  put  the  parlour  in  order,  to  reodve  the 
stnogerB,  as,  from  their  respectable  appearance,  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  was  supposed  they  were  friends,  coming  to  break- 
fast, before  goingto  the  market ;  a  custom  common  enough 
in  tbe  conntry.  This  preparation,  however,  proved  nnnecea- 
saiT,  as  the  strangers  rode  rapidlv  past  the  dwelling-house, 
ana  alighted  at  the  door  of  an  old'  smearing-honse,  nearly 
rooBees,  situated  near  some  alder  trees,  about  t^ree  hnndred 
yards  fhrther  up  a  small  inountain  stream.  In  passing,  th^ 
were  obaerred  to  be  neatly  dressed  in  long  green  coats, 
cooked  i»t8,  ridiiig^4)ootB  and  vpnn,  anan.  -wvth  broad- 
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swords,  and  mounted  on  handsome  grey  ponies,  saddled  and 
bridled ;  everthing,  in  short,  in  style,  and  of  the  best 
quality.  The  people  about  the  farm  were  extremely  curious 
to  know  who  these  handsomely-attired  gentlemen  could  be, 
who,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  any  one,  dismounted 
at  tlie  wretched  hovel  of  a  sheep-smearing  house,  where 
nothing  but  a  band  of  Tinklers  were  quartered.  Their 
curiosity,  however,  was  soon  satisfied,  and  not  a  little  mirth 
was  excited,  on  it  being  ascertained  that  the  gallant  horse- 
men were  none  other  than  James  and  William  Baillie,  sons 
of  old  Matthew  Baillie,  who,  with  part  of  his  tribe,  were,  at 
the  moment,  in  the  old  house,  making  horn  spoons.  But 
greater  was  their  surprise,  when  several  of  the  female 
Gipsies  set  out,  immediately  afterwards,  for  the  fair,  attired 
in  very  superior  dresses,  with  the  air  of  ladies  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  societv.* 

Besides  the  large  hordes  that  traversed. the  south  of  Scot- 
land, parties  of  twos  and  threes  also  passed  through  the 
country,  apparently  not  at  all  connected,  nor  in  communica- 
tion, at  the  time,  with  the  large  bands.  When  a  single 
Gipsy  and  his  wife,  or  other  female,  were  observed  to  take 
up  their  quarters  by  themselves,  it  was  supposed  they  had 
either  fallen  out  with  their  clan,  or  had  the  officers  of  tho 
law  in  pursuit  of  them.  Sometimes  the  chiefs  would  enquire 
of  the  country  people,  if  such  and  such  a  one  of  their  tribe 
had  passed  by,  this  or  that  day,  lately.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, the  presence  of  a  female  does  not  excite  so  much 
suspicion  as  a  single  male.  In  following  their  profession,  as 
tinkers,  the  Gipsies  seldom,  or  never,  travel  without  a  female 
in  their  company,  and,  I  believe,  they  sometimes  hire  them 
to  accompany  them,  to  hawk  their  wares  through  the  coun- 
try. The  tinker  keeps  himself  snug  in  an  out-house,  at  his 
work,  while  the  female  vends  his  articles  of  sale,  and  forages 
for  him,  in  the  adjoining  country. 

One  of  these  straggling  Gipsies,  of  the  name  of  William 
Keith,  was  apprehended  in  an  old  sraearing-house,  on  a  farm 
occupied  by  mv  grandfather,  in  Tweed-dale.  William  had 
been  concerned,  with  his  brother  Robert,  in  the  murder  of 

*  The  females  of  this  tribe  also  rode  to  the  lairs  at  Moffat  and  Biggar,  on 
hortea,  with  side-saddles  and  bridles,  the  ladies  themselves  being  very 
gaily  dressed.    The  males  wore  scarlet  cloaks,  reachinK^^^^^Vc  V»ftK»«VDA. 
roMnibling  tuct^  the  ^jMUiish  fiwbion  of  the  prtMni  dr;. 
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ODC  of  their  <lmi,  of  the  name  of  Charles  Anderson,  at  a  small 
public-house  among  the  Lammermoor  hills,  called  Lourie's 
Den.  Robert  Keith  and  Anderson  had  fallen  out,  and  had 
followed  each  other  for  some  time,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
out  their  quarrel.  They  at  last  met  at  Lourie's  Den,  when 
a  terrible  combat  ensued.  The  two  antagonists  were  bro- 
thers-in-law ;  Anderson  being  married  to  Keith's  sister. 
Anderson  proved  an  over-match  for  Keith  ;  and  William 
Keith,  to  save  his  brother,  laid  hold  of  Anderson  ;  but  Mage 
Greig,  Robert's  wife,  handed  her  husband  a  knife,  and  called 
on  him  to  despatch  him,  while  unable  to  defend  himself. 
Robert  repeatedly  struck  with  the  knife,  but  it  rebounded 
from  the  ribs  of  the  unhappy  man,  without  much  effect.  Im- 
patient at  the  delay.  Mage  called  out  to  him,  '^  strike  laigh, 
strike  laigh  in ;"  and,  following  her  directions,  he  stabbed 
Anderson  to  tlie  heart.  The  only  remark  made  by  any  of 
the  gang  was  this  exclamation  from  one  of  them :  ''  Gude 
faith,  Rob,  yc  have  done  for  him  noo  I"  But  William  Keith 
was  astonished  when  he  found  that  Anderson  was  stabbed 
in  his  arms,  as  his  interference  was  only  to  save  the  life  of 
his  brother  from  the  overwhelming  strength  of  Anderson. 
Robert  Keith  instantly  fled,  but  was  immediately  pursued  by 
people  armed  with  pitchforks  and  muskets.  He  was  appre- 
hended in  a  braken-bush,  in  which  he  had  concealed  himself, 
and  was  executed  at  Jedburgh,  on  the  24th  November, 
^  1772. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  slightly  notice 
this  murder  at  Lourie's  Den,  in  their  communications  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  One  of  the  individuals  who  assisted 
at  the  apprehension  of  Keith  was  the  father  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  1  he  following  notice  of  this  bloody  scene  appeared 
in  one  of  the  periodical  publications  at  the  time  it  occurred  : 
"  By  a  letter  from  Lauder,  we  are  informed  of  the  following 
murder :  On  Wednesday  sc'night,  three  men,  with  a  boy, 
supposed  to  be  tinkers,  put  up  at  a  little  public-house  near 
Soutra.  From  the  after  conduct  of  two  of  the  men,  it  would 
appear  that  a  difference  had  subsisted  between  them,  before 
they  came  into  the  house,  for  they  had  drunk  but  very  little 
when  the  quarrel  was  renewed  with  great  vehemence,  and,  in 
the  dispute,  one  of  the  fellows  drew  a  knife,  and  stabbed  the 
other  in  the  body  no  less  than  seven  different  times,  of  which 
wounds  be  sooa  after  expired.    TVie  g;BL\^^  Ikeu  immediately 
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made  off ;  but  upon  tho  country-people  being  alarmed,  the 
murderer  himseli  and  one  of  the  women  were  apprehended."* 
Long  after  this  battle  took  place,  James  Bartram  and 
Robert  Brydon,  messenfj^ers-at-arms  in  Peebles,  were  dis- 
patched to  apprehend  William  Keith,  in  the  ruinous  house 
already  mentioned.  As  they  entered  the  building,  early  in 
the  morning,  with  cocked  pistols  in  their  hands,  Keith,  a 

Eowerful  man,  rose  up,  half  naked,  from  his  shdke-iloimiy  and, 
olding  out  a  pistol,  dared  them  to  advance.  Bartram,  the 
chief  officer,  with  ttie  utmost  coolness  and  bravery,  advanced 
close  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  Gipsy's  pistol,  and,  clapping  his 
own  to  the  head  of  the  desperate  1  inkier,  threatened  him 
with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  surrender.  A  Gipsy,  who 
had  informed  against  Keith,  was  wnth  tlie  officers,  as  their 
guide ;  but  the  moment  he  saw  Keith's  pistol,  he  artfully 
threw  himself,  upon  his  back,  to  the  ground.  He  imme- 
diately rose  to  Lis  feet,  but,  in  great  terror,  sprang,  like  a 
ffre^hound,  over  a  faidd  dyke,  to  escape  the  shot  which 
Keith  threatened.  The  intrepid  conduct  of  the  officers  com- 
pletely daunted  the  Gipsy.  He  yielded,  and  allowed  him- 
self to  be  hand-cuffed,  thinking  that  the  messengers  were 
strongly  supported  by  the  servants  on  the  farm  ;  for,  on  per- 
ceiving only  the  two  officers,  he  became  desperate,  but  he 
was  now  fast  in  irons.  In  great  bitterness  he  exclaimed, 
"  Had  I  not,  on  Saturday  night,  observed  five  stout  men  on 
Mr.  Simson's  turf-hill,  ye  wi^na  a'  hae  ta'en  me."  The  five 
individuals  were  all  remarkably  strong  men.  It  was  on 
Monday  morning  the  Gipsy  was  apprehended,  and  it  would 
appear  he  had  been  reconnoitering  on  Saturday,  before  risk- 
ing to  take  up  his  quarters,  which  he  did  without  askinff 
permission  from  any  one.  He  imagined  that  the  five  turi- 
casters  were  ready  to  assist  the  officers  in  tho  execution  of 
their  duty,  and  that  it  would  have  been  in  vain  for  him  to 
make  any  resistance.  The  frantic  Gipsy  now  leaped  and 
tossed  about  in  the  most  violent  manner  imaginable.  He 
struck  with  so  much  vigour,  with  his  hands  bound  in  irons, 
and  kicked  so  powerfully  with  his  feet,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  officers  could  get  him  carried  to  the 
jail  at  Peebles.  His  wife  came  into  the  kitchen  of  the  farm- 
bouse,  weeping  and  wailing  excessively  ;  and  on  some  of  the 
servant-girls  endeavouring  to  calm  her  grief,  she,  among 

•  W«eUj  UBgrnane,  lOth  September,  llli,  vtve^  ^&\. 
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other  bitter  expressions,  exclaimed,  "  Had  a  decent,  lioneBt 
man,  like  the  roaster,  informed,  I  wonid  not  have  cared  ;  but 
for  a  blackgnard  like  ourselves  to  inform,  is  unsufferable." 
Keith  was  tried,  condemned,  and  banished  to  the  planta* 
tions,  for  the  part  he  acted  at  the  slaughter  at  Lourie's  Den. 
Here  wc  have  seen  the  melancholy  fate  of  two,  if  not 
three,  of  the  then  Oipsy  constabulary  force  in  Peebles-shire ; 
one  murdered,  another  hanged,  and  the  third  banished. 
However  strange  it  may  appear  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  the  magistrates  of  this  county,  about 
this  period,  (1772,)  actually  appointed  and  employed  a  num- 
ber of  the  principal  Gipsies  as  peace  officers,  constables,  or 
country-keepers,  as  they  were  called,  of  whom  I  will  speak 
again  in  another  place. 

The  nomadic  Gipsies  in  general,  like  the  Baillies  in  par- 
ticular, have  gradually  declined  in  appearance,  till,  at  the 
present  day,  the  greater  part  of  them  have  become  little 
better  than  beggars,  when  compared  to  what  they  were  in 
former  times.  Among  those  who  frequented  the  south  of 
Scotland  were  to  be  found  various  grades  of  rank,  as  in  all 
other  communities  of  men.  There  were  then  wretched  and 
ruffian-looking  gangs,  in  whose  company  the  superior  Gipsies 
would  not  have  been  seen. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  the  complete  protection 
which  William  Baillie's  token  afforded  Robert  McVitie, 
when  two  men  were  about  to  rob  him,  while  travelling  with 
his  packs,  between  Elvanfoot  and  Moffat.  This  system  of 
tokens  made  part  of  the  general  internal  polity  of  the  Gip- 
sies. These  curious  people  stated  to  me  that  Scotland  was 
at  one  time  divided  into  districts,  and  that  each  district  was 
assigned  to  a  particular  tribe.  The  chieftains  of  these  tribes 
issued  tokens  to  the  members  of  their  respective  hordes, 
"  when  they  scattered  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try." The  token  of  a  local  chieftain  protected  its  bearer 
only  while  within  his  own  district.  If  found  without  this 
token,  or  detected  travelling  in  a  district  for  which  the 
token  was  not  issued,  the  individual  was  liable  to  be  plun- 
dered, beaten,  and  driven  back  into  his  own  proper  territory, 
by  those  Gipsies  on  whose  rights  and  privileges  he  had  in- 
fringed. These  tokens  were,  at  certain  periods,  called  in 
and  renewedt  to  prevent  any  one  from  forging  them.  They 
were  generally  made  of  tin,  with  certain  characters  impres- 
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sed  upon  fhem  ;  and  the  token  of  each  tribe  had  it5<  own 
particular  mark,  and  was  well  known  to  all  the  Gipsies  in 
Scotland.  But  while  these  passes  of  the  provincial  chief- 
tains were  issued  only  for  particular  district*^,  a  token  of  the 
Baillie  family  protected  its  bearer  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  ;  a  fact  which  clearly  proves  the  superiority  of 
that  ancient  clan.  Several  Gipsies  have  assured  me  that 
"  a  token  from  a  Baillie  was  good  over  all  Scotland,  and  that 
kings  and  queens  had  come  of  that  family."  And  an  old 
Gipsy  also  declared  to  me  that  the  tribes  would  get  into 
utter  confusion,  were  the  country  not  divided  into  districts, 
under  the  r^ulations  of  tokens.  It  sometimes  happened,  as 
in  the  case  of  Robert  McVitie  and  others,  that  the  Gipsies 
gave  passes  or  tokens  to  some  of  their  particular  favourites 
who  were  not  of  their  own  race. 

This  system  of  Gipsy  polity  establishes  a  curious  fact, 
namely,  the  double  division  and  occupation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland ;  by  ourselves  as  a  civilized  people,  and  by  a 
barbarous  community  existing  in  our  midst,  each  subject  to 
its  own  customs,  laws  and  government ;  and  that,  while  the 
Gipsies  were  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  civilized  society 
which  harboured  them,  and  were  amenable  to  its  laws,  they 
were,  at  the  same  time,  governed  by  the  customs  of  their 
own  fraternity. 

The  surnames  most  common  among  the  old  Tweed-dale 
bands  of  Gipsies  were  Baillie,  Ruthven,  Kennedy,  Wilson, 
Keith,  Anderson,  Robertson,  Stewart,  Tait,  Geddes,  Grey, 
Wilkie  and  Halliday.  The  three  principal  clans  were  the 
Baillies,  Ruthvens  and  Kennedys ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  tribe  of  Baillie  were  superior  to  all  others, 
in  point  of  authority  as  well  as  in  external  appearance.* 

Besides  the  christian  and  surnames  common  to  them  in 
Scotland,  the  Gipsies  have  names  in  their  own  language  ;t 

*  Aooordin^  to  Hoyland,  the  most  common  names  amon^  the  English 
tented  Gipsies  are  Smith,  Cooper,  Ihraper,  Taylor,  Boewell.  Lee,  Lorel, 
LoTened(i^,  Allen*  Mansfield.  Glover,  Williams,  Carew,  Martin,  Stanley, 
Berkley,  Plimket,  and  Corrie.  Mr.  Borrow  says :  "  The  clans  Young  and 
Smith,  or  Curraple,  still  haunt  two  of  the  eastern  counties.  The  name  Cur- 
raple  is  a  fayourite  among  the  English  Gipsies.  It  means  a  smith — a  name 
Tery  appropriate  to  a  Gipsy.  The  root  is  Curaw,  to  strilte,  hammer,  Ac* 
Among  the  English  and  Scottish  Gipsies  in  America,  I  have  found  a  great 
TBfiety  of  samamea. — Ed. 

t  la  the  "  Q\pAeB  in  Spain,"  Mr.  Borrow  eayi:  *"  '&t«rf  IuiSl^  Vbl^t^^ 
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and,  while  trayellin^  through  the  country,  aesnme  new 
every  morninir,  before  commencing  the  day'9  journey,  and 
retain  thqm  till  money  is  received,  in  one  way  or  other,  by 
each  individual  of  the  company  ;  but  if  no  money  is  received 
before  twelve  o'clock,  they  all,  at  noon- tide,  resume  their 
permanent  Scottish  names.  They  consider  it  unlucky  to  set 
out  on  a  journey,  in  the  morning,  under  their  own  proper 
names  ;  and  if  they  are,  by  any  chance,  called  back,  by  any 
of  their  neitrhbours,  they  will  not  again  stir  from  homo-for 
that  day.  The  Gipsies  also  frequently  change  their  British 
names  when  from  home :  in  one  part  of  the  country  they 
have  one  name,  and  in  another  pGu*t  they  appear  under  a 
different  one,  and  so  on. 

I  will  now  describe  the  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in 
Tweed-dale  during  the  generation  immediately  following  the 
one  in  which  we  have  considered  them ;  and  would  make 
this  remark,  that  this  account  applies  to  them  of  late  years, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  numbers  in  which  the  nomadic 
class  are  to  lie  met  with  are  greatly  reduced,  their  condi- 
tion greatly  fallen,  and  the  circumstances  attending  their 
reception,  countenance  and  toleration,  much  modified,  and  in 
some  instances  totally  changed. 

Within  the  memories  of  my  father  and  grandfather,  which 
take  in  about  the  last  hundred  years,  none  of  the  Gipsies 
who  traversed  Tweed-dale  carried  tents  with  them  for  their 
accommodation.  The  whole  of  them  occupied  the  kilns  and 
out-houses  in  the  country  ;  and  so  thoroughly  did  they  know 
the  country,  and  where  these  were  to  be  found,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  owners  of  them,  that  they  were  never  at  a 
loss  for  shelter  in  their  wanderings. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  Gipsies  who 
would  sometimes  be  collected  together,  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Clydesdale  Magazine,  for  May,  1818 : 
''Mr.  Steel,  of  Kilbucho  Mill,  bore  a  good  name  among 
^  tanderal  gangerals.'  His  kiln  was  commodious,  and  some 
hardwood  trees,  which  surrounded  his  house,  bid  defiance 
to  the  plough,  and  formed  a  fine  pasture-sward  for  the  cud- 
dies, on  a  green  of  considerable  extent.  On  a  summer  Sat- 
urday night,  Mary  came  to  the  door,  asking  quarters,  pretty 

land  has  two  names :  one  by  which  they  arc  Vnown  to  the  Gentllea,  aad 
Mootber  which  tbej  use  among  ibiunac\T««.^ — £xk. 
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Isto.  She  had  only  a  single  ass,  and  a  little  boy  swnng  in 
the  panniers.  She  got  possession  of  the  kiln,  as  nsnal,  and 
the  ass  was  sent  to  graze  on  the  green  ;  bnt  Mary  was  only 
the  avant-garde.  Next  morning,  when  the  family  rose,  they 
counted  no  less  than  forty  cuddies  on  the  grass,  and  a  man 
for  each  of  them  in  the  kiln,  besides  women  and  children." 
Considering  the  large  families  the  Gipsies  generally  have, 
and  allowing  at  this  meeting  two  asses  for  carrying  the  in- 
fants and  luggage  of  each  family,  there  could  not  haye  beem 
less  than  one  nundrcd  Gipsies  on  the  spot 

My  parents  recollect  the  Gipsies,  about  the  year  1776, 
traversing  the  county  of  Tweed-dale,  and  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding shires,  in  bands  varying  in  numbers  from  ten  to 
upwards  of  thirly  in  each  horde.  Sometimes  ten  or  twelve 
horses  and  asses  were  attached  to  one  large  horde,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  children,  baggage,  Ac.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1784,  forty  Gipsies,  in  one  band,  requested  permis- 
sion of  my  father  to  occupy  one  of  his  ou^houses.  It  was 
good-humouredly  observed  to  them  that,  when  such  numbers 
of  them  came  in  one  body,  they  should  send  their  quarter- 
master in  advance,  to  mark  out  their  camp.  The  Gipsies 
only  smiled  at  the  remark.  One  half  of  them  got  the  house 
requested ;  the  other  half  occupied  an  old,  ruinous  mill,  a 
mile  distant.  There  were  above  seven  of  these  large  bands 
which  frequented  the  farms  of  my  relatives  in  Tweed-dale 
down  to  about  the  year  1790.  A  few  years  after  this  period, 
when  a  boy,  I  assisted  to  count  from  twenty-four  to  thirtf 
Gipsies  who  took  up  their  quarters  in  an  old  smearing-house 
on  one  of  these  farms.  The  children,  and  the  young  folks 
generally,  were  running  about  the  old  house  like  bees  flying 
about  a  hive.  Their  horses,  asses,  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  and 
tamed  birds  were  numerous. 

These  bands  did  not  repeat  their  visits  above  twice  h 
year,  but  in  many  instances  the  principal  families  remained 
for  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time.  From  their  manner  and 
conduct  generally,  they  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  a 
right  to  receive,  from  the  family  on  whose  grounds  they 
halted,  food  gratis  for  twenty-four  hours ;  for,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  they  almost  always  provided  victuals  for  them- 
selves, however  long  they  might  remain  on  the  farm.  The 
•ervants  of  my  grandfather,  when  these  large  bands  arrvx^^ 
freqnoitly  pat  m  the  kitchen  fire  the  laTgid  fraxii^  'koSr^^ 
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of  the  capacity  of  thirty- two  Scotch  pints,  or  about  sixfteHi 
gallons,  to  cook  victnals  for  these  wanderers. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  approach  of  a  Gipsy  band 
was  the  chief  female,  with,  perhaps,  a  child  on  her  back,  and 
another  walking  at  her  feet.  The  chieftain  himself,  with  his 
asses  and  baggage,  which  he  seldom  quits,  is,  perhaps,  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  the  rear,  baiting  his  beasts  of  burden,  near  the 
side  of  the  road,  waiting  the  return  and  report  of  his  quar- 
ter-mistress. This  chief  female  requests  permission  for  her 
gude-man  and  weary  bairns  to  take  up  their  quarters  for  the 
night,  in  an  old  out-house.  Knowing  perfectly  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  individual  from  whom  she  asks  lodgings,  she  is 
seldom  refused.  A  farmer's  wife,  whom  I  knew,  on  granting 
this  indulgence  to  a  female  in  advance  of  her  band,  added, 
by  way  of  caution,  **  but  ye  must  not  stdal  anything  from 
me,  then."  "  We'll  no'  play  ony  tricks  on  you,  mistress ; 
but  others  will  pay  for  that,''  was  the  Gipsy's  reply. 

Instead,  however,  of  the  chief  couple  and  a  child  or  two, 
the  outrhouse,  before  night-fall,  or  next  morning,  will  perhaps 
contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  individuals  of  all  ages  and 
sexes.  The  different  members  of  the  horde  are  observed  to 
arrive  at  head-quarters  as  single  individuals, in  twos,  and  in 
threes ;  some  of  the  females  with  baskets  on  their  arms, 
some  of  the  males  with  fishing-rods  in  their  hands,  trout 
creels  on  their  backs,  and  largo  dogs  at  their  heels.  The 
same  rule  is  observed  when  the  camp  breaks  up.  The  old 
chief  and  two  or  three  of  his  family  generally  take  the  van. 
The  other  membiers  of  the  band  linger  about  the  old  house 
in  which  they  have  been  quartered,  for  several  days  after 
the  chiefs  are  gone ;  they,  however,  move  o£F,  in  small  parties 
of  twos  or  as  single  individuals,  on  different  days,  till  the 
whole  horde  gradually  disappear.  Above  three  grown-up 
Gipsies  are  seldom  seen  travelling  together.  In  this  manner 
have  the  Gipsies  traversed  the  kingdom,  concealing  their 
numbers  fi*om  public  observation,  and  only  appearing  in  large 
bands  on  the  grounds  of  those  individuals  of  the  community 
who  were  not  disposed  to  molest  them.  On  such  occasions, 
when  the  chief  Gipsies  continued  encamped,  they  would  be 
visited  by  small  parties  of  their  friends,  arriving  and  de- 
parting almost  daily. 

Excepting  that  of  sometimes  allowing  their  asses  to  go, 
under  nigbt,  into  the  barn-yard,  as  if  it  were  by  accident,  to 
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draw  the  stacks  of  corn,  it  is  but  fair  and  just  to  state,  that 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  Gipsy  ever  having  injured  the 
property  of  any  of  my  relatives  in  Tweed-dale,  although 
their  opportunities  were  many  and  tempting.  Hy  ancestor's 
extensive  business  required  him,  almost  daily,  to  travel,  on 
horseback,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  south  of  Scotland  ; 
and  he  was  often  under  the  necessity  of  exposing  himself^ 
by  riding  at  night,  yet  he  never  received  the  slightest  moles- 
tation, to  his  knowledge,  from  the  Gipsies.  They  were  as 
inoffensive  and  harmless  as  lambs  to  him,  and  to  every  one 
connected  with  his  family.  Whenever  they  beheld  him, 
every  head  was  uncovered,  while  they  would  exclaim, 
^  There  is  Mr.  Simson ;  God  bless  him,  honest  man  1"  And 
woe  would  have  been  to  that  man  who  would  have  dared  to 
treat  him  badly,  had  these  determined  wanderers  been 
present. 

The  Gipsies  may  be  compared  to  the  raven  of  the  rock,  as 
a  complete  emblem  of  their  disposition.  Allow  the  oorhU 
ahelter,  and  to  build  her  nest  in  your  cliffs  and  wastes,  and 
she  will  not  touch  your  property  ;  but  harass  her,  and  destroy 
her  brood,  and  she  will  immediately  avenge  herself  upon 
your  young  lambs,  with  terrible  fury.*  Washings  of  clothas 
of  great  value,  were  often  left  out  in  the  fields,  under  night, 
and  were  as  safe  as  if  they  had  been  within  the  dwellings 
house,  under  lock  and  key,  when  the  Gipsies  happened  to  be 

rrtered  on  the  premises.  If  any  or  their  children  had 
ed  to  lay  its  hands  upon  the  most  trifling  article,  its  pa- 
rents would  have  given  it  a  severe  beating.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  Gipsy  was  beating  one  of  his  children,  for 
some  trifling  offence  it  had  committed,  my  relative  observed 
to  him  that  the  boy  had  done  no  harm.  *'  If  he  has  not 
been  in  fault  just  now,  sir,  it  will  not  be  long  till  he  be  in 
one ;  so  the  beating  he  has  got  will  not  be  thrown  away  on 
him,''  was  tiie  Tinkler's  reply. 

*  It  U  koown  that  the  rock-mven,  or  corbie^  Beldom  preys  upon  the  flocks 
around  her  nest ;  but  the  moment  she  is  deprived  of  her  young,  she  will, 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  wreak  her  veng^eance  on  the  voung  lambs  in 
her  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  hare  known  the  corbie,  when  l^reaved  of 
her  brood,  tear,  with  her  beak,  the  very  fosgage  from  the  earth,  and  toes 
it  about ;  and  before  twenty-four  hours  e&^sed,  several  lambs  would  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  her  fury.  I  have  also  observed  that  grouse,  where  the 
gronnd  suits  their  breeding,  are  generaHy  very  plentiiuf  doiib  tsraras^^  >^^ 
•yvia  <tf  tba  ntaDtlasf  Mooa, 
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When  the  Gipsies  took  up  their  residence  on  the  cold 
earthen  Boor  or  tin  old  out-liouEc,  the  maleu  and  females  of 
ihe  different  familieH  had  sIvBys  beds  1)7  themcelves,  made 
of  straw  and  blankcta,  and  called  shake-dovns.  The  jonnger 
branches  also  vlept  by  thcmEclres,  in  separate  beds,  the 
ina)e8  opart  from  the  females.  When  the  band  consisted  of 
more  families  than  one,  each  family  occupied  a  separate  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  house,  distinct  from  their  neighboars ; 
kindled  a  separate  fire,  at  which  tliey  cooked  t)ieir  victuals  ; 
and  made-horn  spoons  and  other  articles  for  themselves,  for 
Bale  in  the  way  of  their  calling.  They  formed,  ua  it  were, 
a  camp  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  ruinous  bouse,  in  vbich 
would  sometime»  be  observed  five  muthcra  of  families,  some 
of  wliom  would  be  such  before  they  vera  seventeen  years  of 
aee.  The  principal  Gipeies  who,  about  this  period,  travelled 
Tweed-dale,  wore  never  known  to  liavc  had  more  than  one 
wife  at  a  time,  or  to  liave  put  away  their  wives  for  trifling 
cansos. 

On  such  occasions,  Ibe  chief  and  the  grown-up  males  of 
the  band  seldom  or  never  get  foot  within  the  door  of  the 
farm-house,  but  generally  kept  themBelves  qnilo  aloof  and 
retired  ;  exposing  themselves  to  obaen'ation  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. They  employed  themselves  in  repairing  broken 
china,  utensils  made  of  copper,  brass  and  pewter,  pots,  pans 
and  kettles,  and  white-iron  articles  generally  ;  and  in  making 
horn  spoons,  smoothing-irons,  and  sole-clouts  for  ploughs. 
But  working  in  horn  is  considered  by  them  as  tlicir  favourite 
and  most  ancient  occupation.  It  would  certainly  be  one  of 
t^c  flr^t  employments  uf  man,  at  a  very  early  gtage  of  human 
society — that  of  converting  the  horns  of  animals  for  tlic  nse 
of  the  human  race :  and  such  has  been  the  regard  which 
the  Gipsies  hare  had  for  it,  that  every  clan  knows  the 
spoons  which  are  made  by  another.  The  females  also 
assisted  in  polishing,  and  otherwise  finishing,  the  spoons. 
However  early  the  farm-servants  rose  to  their  ordinary  em- 
ployments, thev  always  found  the  Tinklers  at  work. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  males  was  occu- 
pied in  athletic  amusements.  They  were  constantly  exer- 
cising  themselves  in  leaping,  cudgel-playing,  throwing  the 
hammer,  casting  the  putting-stone,  playing  at  golf,  quoits, 
and  other  games ;  and  while  they  were  much  given,  on  otlier 
occasions,  to  keep  themselves  fromi\ftv,\]nt>  «i.Xx«aTdiQai:y 
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ambition  which  they  all  pnsBO<iscd.  of  beating  every  one  they 
met  with,  at  these  exerciseii,  brought  them  sometimes  in  con- 
tact with  the  men  abont  the  farm,  master  as  well  as  servants. 
Ihej  were  fond  of  ^tting  the  latter  to  engage  with  them, 
for  the  pnrpose  of  laughing  at  their  inferiority  in  these 
healthy  and  manly  amusements  ;  but  when  any  of  the  eonn- 
try-people  chanced  to  beat  them  at  these  exercises,  as  was 
aometimee  the  case,  they  coald  not  conceal  their  indignation 
at  the  affrout  Their  naughty  scowl  plainly  told  tlwt  they 
were  ready  to  wipe  oat  the  insult  in  a  different  and  more 
serious  manner.  Indeed,  they  were  always  much  disposed 
to  treat  farm-serranta  with  contempt,  as  quite  their  inferiora 
in  the  scale  of  society ;  -and  always  boasted  of  their  own 
high  birth,  and  the  antiquity  of  their  family.  They  were 
eztremel;  fond  of  the  athletic  amusement  of  "o'erending 
tiie  tree,"  which  was  performed  in  this  way  :  The  end  of  a 
spar  or  beam,  above  six  feet  long,  and  of  a  considerable 
thickness  and  weight,  is  placed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
light  foot,  and  held  about  the  middle,  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  by  the  rieht  hand.  Standing  upon  the  left  foot, 
and  raising  the  right  a  little  from  the  ground,  and  drawing 
it  aa  far  back  as  possible,  and  then  bringing  the  foot  for- 
ward quickly  to  tiie  front,  the  spar  is  thrown  forward  into 
the  air,  from  off  the  foot,  with  great  force.  And  be  who 
"  orerends  the  tree"  the  greatest  number  of  times  in  the 
air,  before  it  reaches  the  gronnd,  is  considered  the  most  ex- 
pert, and  the  strongest  man.  A  great  many  of  these  Gip- 
sies had  a  sancy  military  gesture  in  their  walk,  and  gener- 
ally carried  in  their  hands  short,  thick  cudgels,  about  three 
feet  in  length.  While  they  travelled,  they  generally  unbut- 
toned the  knees  of  their  breeches,  and  rolled  down  the  heads 
of  their  stockings,  so  as  to  leave  the  joints  of  their  knees 
bare,  and  nnincumbcred  by  their  clothes. 

Daring  the  periods  they  occupied  the  out-houses  of  the 
farms,  the  owners  of  which  were  kind  to  them,  the  Qipeies 
were  very  orderly  in  their  deportment,  and  temperate  in 
the  nae  of  spirituoiis  liquors,  being  seldom  seen  intoxicated  ; 
and  wore  very  courteous  aud  polite  to  all  the  members  of 
the  family.  Their  beliaviour  was  altc^ther  very  orderly, 
peaoeable,  quiet,  and  inoffen&ive.  In  gratitude  for  their 
irM-qnartiers,  they  frequently  made,  from  o\<i  mela^,  «ii»»^ 
iqgwov  Ar  1160  mistnas,  and  solCKilotitR  tot  tbfi  v^isu^ta  ^ 
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flic  master,  and  spoons  for  tlie  rnmilv,  from  tlio  homs  of 
ram?,  or  other  lioma  tliat  Imppened  to  be  about  the  honse  ; 
for  all  of  which  they  would  take  nothing.  Tliey,  however, 
did  not  attend  the  church,  while  encamped  on  the  premises  ; 
at  the  Bame  time,  they  took  especial  care  to  f^re  no  moles- 
tation, or  cause  of  offence,  to  any  about  tlie  farm,  on  Sunday  ; 
being,  indeed,  seldom  seen  on  tliat  day  out-side  of  the  door 
of  the  house  in  which  they  were  quartered,  saving  an  indi- 
Tidnal  to  look  after  tlieir  horses  or  a!>8es,  wliile  gnizitig  in 
the  neighbouring  fields.  Their  religious  Bentiments  were 
confined  entirely  within  their  own  breasts  ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  know  what  were  their  real  opinions  on  the  score 
of  religion.  However,  within  the  last  ten  years,  I.  enqnired, 
Tcry  particularly,  of  an  intelligent  Oipsy.  what  religion  his 
forefathers  professed,  and  his  answer  was,  that  "  the  Oipeies 
had  no  religious  sentiments  at  all ;  that  they  worshippCKl  no 
Bortof  thing  whatever," 

Many  practised  music ;  and  the  violin  and  bag-pipes 
were  the  instruments  they  commonly  used.  This  musical 
talent  of  the  Gipsies  delighted  the  conntry-people  ;  it  oper- 
ated like  a  cliarin  upon  their  feelings,  and  contributed  much 
to  procure  the  wanderera  a  night's  quarters.  Many  of  the 
families  of  the  farmers  looked  forward  to  the  expected  visits 
of  the  merry  Gipsies  with  pleasure,  and  regretted  their  de- 
parture, fkime  of  the  old  women  sold  salves  and  drugs, 
while  some  of  the  males  had  pretensions  to  a  little  snidery. 
One  of  them,  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  well  known  by  the 
title  of  Dr.  Duds,  traversed  the  south  of  Scotland,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  women.  He  prescribed,  and  sold  me- 
dicines to  the  inhabitants  ;  and  several  odd  atoriee  are  told 
of  the  very  unnsual,  but  successful,  cures  performed  by 
lijm. 

As  in  arranging  for,  and  taking  up,  tlieir  quarters,  the 
principal  female  Gipsy  almost  always  negotiates  the  transac- 
tions which  tlio  horde  have  with  the  former's  family,  during 
their  abode  on  his  premises.  Indeed,  the  females  are  the  most 
active,  if  not  the  principal,  members  of  the  tribe,  in  vending 
their  article:^  of  mercliandise.  The  time  at  which,  on  such 
occasions,  they  present  these  for  sale,  is  the  doy  after  their 
arrival  on  the  farm,  and  immediately  after  the  breakfast  of 
the  farmer's  family  is  over.  \Ji\en  ihew  are  more  families 
thao  one  in  the  band,  but  vM  oE  ooaVvaT&e,'^  d&^  ^mala 
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of  the  whole  gets  the  firat  eliance  of  sellinf;^  her  wares  ;  but 
every  head  female  of  the  respective  families  bargains  for 
her  own  merclmndise,  for  the  behoof  of  her  own  family. 
When  the  farmer's  family  is  in  want  of  any  of  their  articles, 
an  extraordinary  higgling  and  chaffering  takes  place  in 
making  tiie  bargain.  Besides  money,  the  Gipsy  woman  in- 
sists upon  having  what  she  calls  her  "  boontith*' — that  is.  a 
present  in  victuals,  as  she  is  fond  of  bartering  her  articles 
for  provisions.  If  the  mistress  of  the  house  agrees,  and  goes 
to  her  larder  or  milk-house  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her 
this  boontith,  the  Oipsy  is  sure  to  follow  close  at  her  heels. 
Admitted  into  the  larder,  the  voracious  Tinkler  will  have 
part  of  everything  she  sees — flesh,  meal,  butter,  cheese,  Ac, 
&c.  Her  fiery  and  penetrating  eye  darts,  with  rapidity,  from 
one  object  to  anotlier.  She  makes  use  of  every  argument 
she  can  think  of  to  induce  the  farmer's  wife  to  comply 
with  her  unreasonable  demands.  *'  I'm  wi'  bairn,  mistress,^ 
she  will  say  ;  "  I'm  greenin' ;  God  bless  ye,  gie  me  a  wee  bit 
flesh  to  taste  mv  mouth,  if  it  should  no'  be  the  book  o'  a 
robiu-red-breast.  *  If  the  farmer's  wife  still  disregards  her 
importunities,  the  Gipsy  will,  in  the  end,  snatch  up  a  piece 
of  flesh,  and  put  it  into  her  lap.  in  a  twinkling  ;  for  out  of 
the  larder  she  will  not  go,  without  something  or  other.  The 
farmer's  wife,  ever  on  the  alert,  now  takes  hold  of  the  5om€r, 
to  wrest  the  flesh  from  her  clutches,  when  a  serious  personal 
struggle  ensues.  She  will  frequently  be  under  the  necessity 
of  calling  for  the  assistance  of  her  servants,  to  thrust  the 
intruder  out  of  the  apartment ;  but  the  cautious  Gipsy  takes 
care  not  to  let  matters  go  too  far  :  she  yields  the  contest, 
and,  laughing  heartily  at  the  good-wife  losing  her  temper, 
immediately  assumes  fier  ordinary  polite  manner.  And  not- 
w^ithstanding  all  that  has  taken  place,  both  parties  generally 
part  on  good  terms. 

On  one  of  these  bargain-making  occasions,  as  the  wife  of  the 
farmer  of  Glencotha,  in  Tweed-dale,  went  to  give  a  boontith 
to  Mary  Yorkston,  the  harpy  thrust,  unobserved,  about  four 

*  After  recovery  from  child-birth,  the  Gipey  woman  reeommencee  her 
eoarse  of  begone  or  stealing,  with  her  child  in  her  arms ;  and  then  she  ia 
more  rapacious  uian  at  other  times,  taking  whatever  she  can  lay  her  hands 
upon.  For  she  calculates  upon  escaping  without  a  beating,  by  holdine  up 
her  child  to  receive  the  blows  aimed  at  her;  whicli  ah«  nioii^'ii^ \kK^% 
the  afleot  of  makiiy  the  aggrieved  penon  dedifc,  tiSl  ikk«^^  la  qv'^oiAm^- 
itf  cigetUng  oat  of  the  wey.^ffreUmmm  m  the  Bm^wiiKi  Ovf/nm^-^^* 
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pounds  freight  of  fallow  into  her  lap.  On  the  retnrn  of  the 
good-wife,  the  tnllow  was  missed.  She  charged  Mary  with 
the  theft,  but  Mary,  with  mucli  gravity  of  countenance,  ex- 
claimed :  "  God  bless  yc,  mistrei!!<,  I  wad  steal  from  mony  a 
one  before  I  wad  steal  from  you."  The  pood-wife,  however, 
took  hold  of  Mary,  to  search  her  person.  A  atmgglo 
ensued,  when  the  tallow  fell  out  of  Mary's  lap,  on  the  Icitch- 
en-floor.  At  this  exposnre,  in  tlio  very  act  of  stealing,  the 
Gipsy  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  exclaiming:  "The  Lord 
liae  a  core  o'  mo,  mistress ;  ye  hae  surely  little  to  spare, 
whan  ye  winna  let  a  body  take  a  bit  tatich  for  a  candle,  to 
light  her  to  bed."  At  another  time,  this  Gipsy  gravely 
tcud  the  good-wife  of  Rachan-mill,  that  she  must  give  her  a 
pound  of  butter  for  her  boontith,  that  time,  as  it  would  be 
the  last  she  would  ever  give  her.  Astonished  at  the  extra- 
ordinaiT  saying,  the  good-wife  demanded,  with  impatience, 
what  she  meant.  "You  will,"  reioincd  the  Gipsy,  "be  in 
eternity  (by  a  certain  day,  which  she  named,)  and  I  will 
never  see  you  again  ;  and  this  will  be  the  last  boontith  you 
will  over  give  me."  Tlie  good-wife  of  Rachan-mill,  however, 
survived  the  terrible  prediction  for  several  years.* 

The  female  Gipsies  also  derived  conniderablo  profits  from 
their  trade  of  for  tune- telling.  The  art  of  telling  fortunes 
was  not,  however,  general  among  the  Gipsies  ;  it  was  only 
certain  old  females  who  pretended  to  be  inspired  with  the 

•  The  fallowing  bets  will  aliow  what  %  Scottish  "nnklcr,  at  the  present 
div.vill  ftuiaetiineB  ilo  in  the  way  of  "(jorning,'  or  maaterful  b^ine. 

una  or  the  race  paid  a  liait  to  the  house  of  a  country  aie-wileTand,  In  a 
crowded  shop,  vaulted  th«  counter,  and  applied  lii)  bottle  to  her  whUke^r- 
lap.  Immeiuately  a  cry,  with  up-lifted  hande,  wa«  r^aed  tar  the  police,  but 
the  prudent  ale-wife  ircated  the  circumstance  with  indifference,  and  ez- 
cl^med :  "  Ilout.  tout,  tout  I  Itl  the  deil  tak'  ■  wet  drappie." 

On  another  occasion,  a  Gipsy  woman  entered  a  country  pnblio-hoasc, 
IpBTiDg-  her  partner  at  a  short  distance  from  the  door.  Espying  a  drawn 
bottle  uf  parler,atanc]lng(niatable.  In  a  room  tn  which  were  two  females 
utiing,  elie.  without  the  least  ceremony,  filled  a  glass,  and  drank  it  off; 
but  before  ahe  could  <leeant  another,  the  other  Glps}',  reeling  sure  nf  the 
luck  of  his  male,  from  her  being  admitted  Into  the  prcnii««.  immediately 
procucded  to  shore  it  with  her.  But  lie  had  hardly  drank  off  the  remainder 
of  the  porter,  ere  a  son  of  the  mistri-sa  of  the  house  mnde  his  appearance. 
lUid  demanded  what  was  wanted.  "  Want — ininf  r"  replied  the  Oipey,  with 
4  leering  eye  towards  Iho  empty  bottle ;  "  we  want  nothing— we've  got  all 
i^  W»  w*nt  r  Uu  being  ordered  to  '-  walk  out  of  thnl,"  they  left,  with  a 
fmOi  of  aadsbotion  playing  aa  thi-ir  weaUier-beaten  countenances. 
<W&  aUpl»y»  of  aipsf  Impndence  wntrt.\iiMa  oU  (mth  only  ■  haartj 
^«*  6vm  tb»  peopls  ftfbeted  by  thro.— Is. 
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f^ift  of  prophecy.  The  method  which  they  adopted  to  get 
at  the  ioformation  which  often  enabled  them  to  tell,  if  not 
fortunes,  at  least  the  history,  and  condition  of  mind,  of  indi- 
Tidaalri,  with  great  accuracy,  was  somewhat  this  : 

The  inferior  Gipics  generally  attended  our  large  country 
^  penny-weddings, '  in  former  times,  both  as  musicians  and 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  fragments  of  the  entertain- 
ments. At  the  wedding  in  the  parish  of  Corstorphine,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  under  the  chapter  of  Fife  and  Stir- 
lingshire Gipsies,  Charles  Stewart  entered  into  familiar  con- 
Tersation  with  individuals  present ;  joking  with  them  about 
their  sweeMiearts,  and  love-matters  generally  ;  telling  them 
ho  had  noticed  such  a  one  at  such  a  place ;  and  ob^rving 
to  another  that  he  had  seen  him  at  such  a  fair,  and  so  on. 
He  always  enquired  about  their  masters,  and  places  of  abode, 
with  other  particulars  relative  to  their  various  connections 
and  circumstances  in  life.  Here,  the  Gipsy  character  dis- 
plays itself ;  here,  we  see  Stewart,  while  he  seems  a  mere 
mcrry-andrew,  to  the  heedless,  merry-making  people  at  these 
wedaings,  actually  reading,  with  deep  sagacity,  their  char- 
acters and  dispositions;  and  ascertaining  the  places  of 
residence,  and  connexions,  of  many  of  the  individuals  of  the 
country  through  which  he  travelled.  In  this  manner,  by 
continually  roaming  up  and  down  the  kingdom,  now  as  in- 
dividuals m  disguise,  at  other  times  in  bands — ^not  passing 
a  house  in  their  route — observing  everything  taking  place 
in  partial  assemblies,  at  large  weddings,  and  general  gaUier- 
ings  of  the  people  at  fairs — scanning,  with  the  eye  of  a 
hawk,  both  males  and  females,  for  the  purpoae  of  robbing 
them— did  Uie  Gipsies,  with  their  great  knowledge  of  hu- 
man character,  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  par- 
ticular incidents  concerning  many  individuals  of  the  popula- 
ti6n.  Hence  proceed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  warlockry  and 
fortune-telling  abilities  of  the  shrewd  and  sagacious  Gipsies. 

Or,  suppose  an  old  Gipsy  female,  wlio  traverses  the  king- 
dom, has  a  relative  a  lady's  maid  in  a  family  of  rank,  and 
another  a  musician  in  a  band,  playing  to  the  first  classes  of 
society,  in  public  or  private  assemblies,  the  travelling  spae* 
vrife  would  not  be  without  materials  for  carrying  on  her 
trade  of  fortune-telling.  The  observant  handmaid,  and  tiie 
acute,  penetrating  fiddler  would,  of  co\urae^  com\sivi\&R»Xi^  V^ 
tbeir  wandenng  relative  every  incideivt  audi  ^\\^?Q3saX»2Ud^ 
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that  came  under  their  notice,  which  would,  at  an  after  and 
eoitable  period,  enable  the  cunning  fortune-teller  to  astonish 
some  of  the  parties  who  had  been  at  these  mectinffg,  when  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  remote  in  time,  and  distant  in 
j>lace,  from  the  spot  where  the  occurrences  happened. 

In  order  that  they  might  not  lessen  the  importance  and 
value  of  their  art,  these  Gipsies  pretended  they  could  tell 
no  one's  fortune  for  anything  less  tlian  silrer,  or  articlot 
of  wearing-apparel,  or  otiier  uiinga  of  value.  Besides  tilling 
fortunes  by  palmiBtry,*  they  foretold  destiuies  by  divioation 
nS  the  cup,  their  method  of  doing  which  appears  to  be  nearly 
the  same  as  that  practised  among  the  ancient  Aa^riann, 
Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians,  perhaps,  about  the  time  of  Joseph. 
The  Gipsy  method  was,  and  I  may  Bay  \s,  this  :  The  divin- 
iog  cup,  which  is  made  of  tin,  or  pewter,  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  was  filled  with  water,  and  sometimes 
with  spirits.  Into  the  cup  a  certain  quantity  of  a  melted 
aubslancc,  resembling  tin,  was  dropped  from  a  crucible, 
which  immediately  formed  itself,  in  the  liquid,  into  curiona 
fisnres,  resembling  frostwork,  seen  on  windows  in  winter. 
The  compound  was  tlicn  emptied  into  a  trencher,  and  from 
the  arrangements  or  coustructionij  of  the  figures,  the  destiny 
of  the  enquiring  individual  was  predicted.t     While  per- 

'  The  KuntachadalM,  wyi  Dr.  Briere,  in  hU  truiilatlon  of  a  Bnuian 
•ccouot  of  Kamtscliatko,  pretend  to  cbironuncy,  and  tell  a  mui'i  EOod  or 
bad  fortune  by  the  lines  of  his  hand ;  bat  the  rules  wbiuh  thej  fouow  ara 
kept  a  Kmt  aecret.     I'age  tOfl. 

\  JuUaa  Sereniia.  aays  StackhosM,  lelll  na.  that  the  method  among  tka 
Auyriani,  Cbaldeina.  and  Eg;jpUan<  wa*  (o  fill  the  cop  with  water,  then 
throw  Into  it  thin  plal«a  of  gold  and  ulver,  togellier  with  gome  preciooa 
atones,  whereon  were  engraven  certain  character*,  and,  after  that,  the  per- 
MD  who  came  to  conanlt  the  oracle  nwd  certain  fiirma  of  incantation,  and, 
•0  calling  upon  the  devil,  were  wont  to  rcoeivo  their  anawer  aeveral  waja: 
atKnetimea  by  p&rticular  sounds;  sometimes  by  the  cliaraclera  which  were 
In  the  cup  rieinir  upon  the  surface  of  the  wa(«r.  and  by  their  amuigement 
(bcmlDg  the  answer ;  and  many  times  by  tiio  viaiblc  appearance  of  the  i>er. 
•DM  themselvea,  about  whom  tiie  oracle  was  conaiilted.  Comelins  Agrippa 
(De  Occult.  Philui.  LI,  c.  S7,)  tells  ua,  likewiie.thatthemanner  of  aumewM 
to  pour  melted  wai  into  the  cup  wherein  wbh  water ;  which  wax  would 
range  Iteelf  in  order,  and  so  form  answers,  according  to  the  questiona  pro- 
pOtM. — ;Sinin'>i'i  DitnrtoHon.  SS,  md  Hadrg^t  Hit.  patriar.  txtrdt  SO. 

Forlune-tclling  is  puniahable  by  the  Dth  Geo.  11.  chap.  Sib.  Id  June, 
ISOS,  a  woman,  of  the  nnme  of  Maxwell,  commonly  called  the  Galloway 
Moretnna,  wta  tried  fur  this  offence,  by  a  jury,  before  the  Stewart  of  Kiik- 

cndbrlgbt,  mad  was  Mnt«Dced  to  ImpiiiontMntam&tlA  fUIor;. — £wiart  on 

<^*-imaiXmr,  fx^  173. 
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forming  the  ceremony,  the  Gipsies  mattered,  in  their  own 
language,  certain  incantations,  totally  unintelligible  to  the 
spectator.  The  following  fact,  however,  will,  more  particu* 
larly,  show  the  manner  in  which  these  Gipsy  sorceresses  im- 
posed on  the  credulous. 

A  relative  of  mine  had  several  servant^rls  who  would, 
one  day,  have  their  fortunes  told.  The  old  Gipsy  took  them, 
one  at  a  time,  into  an  apartment  of  the  house,  and  locked  the 
door  after  her.  My  relative,  feeling  a  curiosity  in  the  mat- 
ter, observed  their  operations,  and  overheard  their  conver- 
sation, through  a  chink  in  tlie  partition  of  the  room.  A 
bottle  of  whiskey,  and  a  wine  glass,  were  produced  by  the 
girl,  and  tlie  sorceress  filled  the  glass,  nearly  full,  with  the 
spirits.  Into  the  liquor  she  drop^  part  of  the  white  of  a 
raw  eg^,  and  taking  out  of  her  pocket  sometliing  like  chalk, 
scrapra  part  of  it  into  the  mixture.  Certain  figures  now 
appeared  in  the  glass,  and,  muttering  some  jargon,  unintelli; 
gible  to  the  ffirl,  she  held  it  up  between  her  eyes  and  the 
window.  "  There  is  your  sweetheart  now — look  at  him— 
do  you  not  see  him  ?''  exclaimed  the  Gipsy  to  the  trembling 
girl ;  and,  after  telling  her  a  number  of  events  which  were 
to  befall  her,  in  her  journey  through  life,  she  held  out  the 
glass,  and  told  her  to  "  cast  that  in  her  mouth" — ^  Me  drink 
that  ?  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  drink  a  drap  o't." 
"  E'ens  ye  like,  my  woman ;  I  can  tak'  it  mysel,"  quoth  the 
Oipsy,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  **  cast"  the  whia- 
l^^Jt  6g^  cind  chalk*  down  her  throat,  in  an  instant  Know- 
ing well  that  the  idea  of  swallowing  the  glass  in  which 
their  future  husbands  were  seen,  and  their  own  fortunes 
told,  in  so  mysterious  a  manner,  would  make  the  girls  shud- 
der, the  cunning  Gipsy  gave  each  of  them,  in  succession,  the 
order  to  drink,  and,  the  moment  they  refused,  threw  the  con- 
tents of  the  '*  divining  cup"  into  her  own  mouth.  In  this 
manner  did  the  Gipsy  procure,  at  one  time,  no  less  than 
four  glasses  of  ardent  spirits,  and  sixpence  from  each  of  the 
credulous  girls. 

The  country-ffirls,  however,  never  could  stand  out  the 
operations  of  telling  fortunes  by  the  mediod  of  turning  a 
com-riddle,  with  scissors  attached,  in  a  solitary  out-house. 

*  It  is  not  anlikely  that  the  "  sotaething  liko  ebalk,"  bet^mmM'Qf&M^^'^wk 
BOthlng  bai  a  aotoNg;  with  which,  lad  the  «gg]llnl^ll\)fikli^«^i)u^^^^B^li 
woMmake,  wftiU If  otlM,  *■  flgg-nog^*— B». 
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Whenever  the  Gip^  comnenccd  hor  work,  and,  with  her 
mysteriooB  mntteriBga,  called  out :  "  Torn  riddle — torn — 
shears  and  all,"  the  terrified  girld  Bed  to  the  house,  impres- 
sed vith  the  belief  that  the  deril  himself  woald  appear  to 
them,  on  the  spot. 

The  Gipsies  in  Tweed-dale  were  never  in  want  of  the  best 
of  provisions,  having  always  an  abundance  of  fi^h,  flesh,  and 
fowl.  At  the  stages  at  wnich  they  halted,  in  their  prf»resa 
through  the  country,  it  was  observed  that  the  principal  fami- 
lies, at  one  time,  ate  as  good  victuals,  and  drank  as  good 
liquors,  aa  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conntiy.  A  lat^of 
respectability  informed  me  of  her  having  seen,  in  her  yonth,  a 
band  dine  on  the  grecn-9ward,'near  Douglass-mill,  in  Lanark- 
shire, when,  as  I  have  alreodymontioned,  the  Gipsies  lianded 
about  Oieir  wiue,  after  dinner,  as  if  they  had  oeen  as  good 
a  family  as  any  in  the  land.  Those  in  Fifcshirc,  as  wo  have 
already  seen,  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  and  killing  fat 
cattle,  for  ttieir  winter's  provisions.  In  a  communication  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  which  I  will  again  allude,  the 
illustrious  aathor  of  "  Waverlcy"  mentions  that  his  grand- 
father was,  in  some  respects,  forced  to  accept  a  dinner  from 
a  party  of  Gipsies,  carousing  on  a  moor,  on  the  Scottish  Bor- 
Aer.  The  feast  consisted  of  "all  the  varieties  of  game, 
poultry,  pigs,  and  so  forth."  And,  according  to  the  same 
communication,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  in  the  prac- 
tice of  stewing  game  and  all  kinds  of  poultry  into  soup, 
which  is  considered  venr  rich  and  savoury,  and  is  now 
termed  "  Pottage  a  la  Meg  Merrilics  de  Derncleugh ;"  a 
name  derived  from  the  singular  character  in  the  celebrated 
novel  of  Guy  Manuering. 

But  the  ancient  method  of  cooking  practised  among  the 
Scottish  Gipsies,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  they  brought 
with  them,  when  they  arrived  in  Europe,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years  ago,  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  new  to  the  world, 
never  having  as  yet,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  described.* 
It  is  very  curious,  and  extremely  primitive,  and  appears  to 
be  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  th« 
wants  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  travelling  over  a  wild 
and  thinly -in  habited  country,  in  which  cooking  utensils  could 
not    bo    procured,    or    conveniently   carri^   with    them. 

"IpahtUbtd  £be  STMtor  pvt  of  Um  GVon  wAxA  <it  wii<iAB«.\».4M 
nUBnmld,  t^tbe  IStb  April,  18Sa. 
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Hf  facts  are  Trom  tlie  GipBies  themselves,  and  ore  corrobo- 
nted  by  people,  not  of  the  tribe,  who  have  witnessed  some 
of  their  cooking  operations. 

The  Gipsies,  on  such  occasions,  make  use  of  neither  pot, 
pan,  spit,  nor  oven,  in  cooking  fowls.  They  twist  a 
etroiig  rope  of  straw,  which  they  wind  very  tightly  aronnd 
the  fowl,  just  as  it  is  killed,  with  tlio  whole  of  its  feathers 
on,  and  its  entrails  untonched.  It  is  then  covered  with 
hot  peat  asiies,  and  a  slow  fire  is  kept  up  aronnd  and  about 
the  ashes,  till  the  fowl  is  sufficiently  done.  When  taken  out 
from  beneatli  the  fire,  it  is  stripped  of  ita  hull,  or  shell,  of 
lialf-burned  straw-rope  and  feathers,  and  presents  a  very 
fine  appearance.  Those  who  have  tasted  poultry,  cooked  by 
the  Qipsies,  in  this  manner,  say  that  it  is  very  palatable 
and  good.  In  this  invisible  way,  these  ingenious  people 
could  cook  stolen  poultry,  at  the  very  moment,  and  in  the 
TeiT  place,  that  a  search  was  going  on  for  the  pilfered 
arttole. 

The  art  of  .cooking  butcher-meat  among  the  Gipsies  is 
Bimilar  to  that  of  making  ready  fowls,  except  that  linen 
and  clay  are  substituted  for  feathers  and  straw.  The  piece 
of  flesh  to  be  cooked  is  first  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  cov- 
ering of  cloth  or  linen  rags,  and  covered  over  with  well 
wrought  clay,  and  either  frequcntlr  turned  before  a  strong 
fire,  or  covered  over  with  hot  asnes,  till  it  is  roasted,  or 
rather  stewed.  The  covering  or  crust,  of  the  shape  of  the 
article  enclosed,  and  hard  with  the  fire,  is  broken,  and  the 
meat  separated  from  its  inner  covering  of  burned  rags, 
which,  with  the  juice  of  the  meat,  are  reduced  to  a  thick 
sauce  or  gravy.  Sometimes  a  little  vinegar  is  poured  upon 
the  meat.  The  tribe  are  high  in  their  praise  of  flesh  cooked 
in  this  manner,  declaring  that  it  has  a  particularly  fine 
flavour.  These  singular  people,  I  am  informed,  also  boiled 
the  flesh  of  sheep  in  the  skins  of  the  animals,  like  the 
Scottish  soldiers  in  their  wars  with  the  Englis)i  nation, 
when  their  camp-kettles  wore  nothing  but  the  hides  of  the 
oxen,  suspended  from  poles,  driven  into  the  ground. 

The  only  mode  of  cooking   butchcr-mcat,  bearing  any 
rcacmbtance  to  that  of  the  Gipsies,  ia  practised  by  some  of 
the  tribes  of  South  America,  who  wrap  flesh  in  leaves^  and, 
covering  it  over  with  clay,  cook  it  like  tihe  Qi\uni^^.    ^at^ 
of  ibe  IndianB  of  Nortti  America  roaet  Acer  ot  %  «wt^  «axi 
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ill  their  skina,  amon^  hot  ashes.  An  individunl  of  groftt 
respectability,  who  had  tuBlcd  veniEon  cooked  in  tliie  fasliion, 
eaiu  that  it  vios  extremely  juicy,  and  finely  flavoured.  In 
tlie  Sandwich  lulaiids,  pigs  are  baked  on  hot  stones  in  pits, 
or  in  the  leaves  of  liic  bread-fruit  tree,  on  hot  stones,  covered 
over  with  cartli,  during  the  operation  of  cooking.  It  is  pi-o- 
bablc  timt  the  Gipsy  urt  nf  cookin;;  would  be  amongst  the 
first  modca  of  making  ready  animal  food,  in  the  first  stage 
of  human  society,  in  Asia — the  cradle  of  the  human  race.* 
Substitute  linen  rags  for  tlie  leaves  of  trees,  and  what  me- 
thod of  cooking  can  be  more  primiUve  than  that  of  our 
Scottish  Gipsies  7 

The  Gipsy  method  of  smelting  iron,  for  sole-clont  for 
ploughs,  and  smoothing-irons,  is  also  simple,  rude,  and  pri- 
initivcf  The  tribe  erect,  on  the  open  field,  a  small  circle, 
built  of  Etone,  turf,  and  clay,  for  a  furnace,  of  about  three  feet 
in  height,  and  eigliteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  plastered, 
closely  round  on  the  outside,  up  to  the  top,  with  mortar  made 
of  clay.  The  circle  is  deepened  by  part  of  the  earth  being 
scooped  out  from  the  inside.  It  is  then  filled  with  coal  or 
charred  peat ;  and  the  iron  to  be  smelted  is  placed  in  small 
pieces  upon  the  top.  Below  tbe  fuel  an  aperture  is  left 
open,  on  one  side,  for  admitting  a  large  iron  ladle,  lined 
inside  with  clay.  The  materials  in  the  furnace  are  power- 
fully heated,  by  the  blasts  of  a  large  hand-bellows,  (gene- 
rally wrought  by  females,)  admitted  at  a  small  hole,  a  little 
from  the  ground.     When  the  metal  comes  to  a  state  of 

*  Pooqnevtlls  coDsideri  the  Gipaics  coaUmporary  at  the  flrat  locietieo. 
Pari;  1S3U. 

t  According  to  GrcUmMD,  irorkid);  In  iroo  ii  tlie  most  oiual  occupy- 
tion  of  the  GipeisB,  Id  Uuni^y  it  ia  eo  common,  aa  to  bmve  ^tod  riu 
to  the  prorerb.  "  So  manj  Oipeies,  lo  many  amitha."  The  aame  may  be 
Mid  of  ihoHi  <Q  Tran>y[Tania.  WallachU.  and  MoldaTia,  and  all  Turkey  in 
Europe;  at  leaat,  Gip4ee  following  that  oocnpatlon  are  very  numerons  lo 


TLia  DCGupation  acemi  to  have  been  a  bvoarite  one  with  them,  front  the 
moat  distant  jieriod.  Uladlitaiu,  King  of  Hungary,  <n  the  year  HBfi,  or- 
dered :  "  That  erery  officer  and  ntbject.  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  do 
allow  Thomaa  I'olnr,  leader  of  twenty-five  tents  of  wandering  Oipeiea,  free 
teaidence  everywliere,  and  on  no  account  to  moleflt  cither  him  or  his 
people,  because  tlioy  prepared  musket  balta  and  otiipr  military  store*,  for 
the  Bishop  l^i^smund,  at  Funf-kircheu,"  In  the  year  1  BBS,  when  Mus- 
Upa,  Tarkiab  Regeat  of  Jlwnia.  beeieeed  Cmpa.  the  Turks  having  ex- 
pended  their  powder  and  caoaon  WU,  tbe  QImIm  were  employed  to  mdM 
fb»  Jaiter,  pMFt  olirvD,  Uis  rMt  of  atone,  used  vVilt^wA. 
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fusion,  it  fiuds  its  way  down  to  the  ladle,  and,  after  being 
skimmed  of  itd  cinders,  is  poured  into  tlie  different  sand 
moulds  ready  to  receive  it 

Observe  the  Gipsies  at  what  ever  employment  yon  may,  there  always 
appear  sparks  of  genius.  We  cannot,  indeed,  help  wondering,  when  wo 
consider  the  skiU  Uiey  dbplav  In  preparing  and  bringing  their  work  to 
perfection,  from  the  scarcity  of  proper  tools  and  materuSs. — Grtllmann  pn 
the  Ilungarian  Oipties, — "Ed, 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

BOBDEB    QIPSIES. 

It  Tonid  be  an  unpardonable  omission  were  I  to  orerlook 
the  deeceadants  of  John  Faw,  "  Lord  and  Earl  of  LitUe 
"Egypt,"  in  this  history  of  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland.  Bnt  to 
enter  into  details  relative  to  many  of  the  members  of  this 
ancient  clan,  would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  actions,  simi- 
lar in  character  to  those  already  related  of  some  of  the  other 
bands  in  Scntl&nd. 

It  would  apponr  that  the  district  in  which  the  Faw  tribe 
commonly  travelled,  comprehended  East  Lothian,  Berwick- 
Bhire  and  Roxbui^hshire ;  and  that  Northumberland  was  also 
part  of  their  walk.  I  can  find  no  traces  of  Gipsies,  of  that 
surname,  having,  in  families,  traversed  the  midland  or  west- 
em  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  for  nearly  the  last  seventy 
years;  and  almost  all  the  few  ancient  public  docnments 
relative  to  this  clan  seem  to  imply  that  tliey  occupied  the 
counties  above  mentioned. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Faws  and  the  Baillies, 
the  two  principal  Gipsy  clans  in  Scotland,  had  freqnently 
lived  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  one  another.  These  two 
tribes  quarrelled  in  the  reign  of  James  V,  wlien  they 
brought  their  dispute  before  the  king  in  council ;  and  from 
the  renewal  of  the  order  in  council,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  it  appears  their  animosities  had  then  existed.  In  the 
year  1677,  the  Faws  and  the  Shaws,  as  already  noticed, 
advanced  into  Tweed-dale,  to  fight  the  Baillies  and  Uie 
Browns,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pennecuik,  in  his  history  of 
Tweed-dale.  At  the  present  day,  the  Baillies  consider 
themselves  quite  su[)erior  in  rank  to  the  Faas ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Faas  and  their  friends  speak  with  great 
bitterness  and  contempt  of  the  Baillies,  calling  them  "a 
parcel  o[  thieves  and  vagabonds."* 

*  22fa  Joii^at«DdIogfeudbeMMiitb«B^3Kw«n&^i^'¥uk'AwliK!e«ia. 
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In  Bnddiman's  Weekly  Magazine,  of  the  4th  August,  1774, 
the  following  notice  is  taken  of  this  tribe,  which  shows  the 
fear  which  persons  of  respectability  entertained  for  them : 
"  The  descendants  of  this  Lord  of  Little  Egypt  continued  to 
travel  about  in  Scotland  till  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
mostly  about  the  southern  Border  ;  and  I  am  most  credibly 
informed  that  one,  Henry  Faa,  was  received,  and  ate  at  the 
tables  of  people  in  public  office,  and  that  men  of  considerable 
fortune  paid  him  a  gratuity,  called  blackmail,  in  order  to 
have  their  goods  protected  from  thieves." 

One  of  the  Faas  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Scotch  families 
of  the  rank  of  baronets.  This  family  was  the  highly  respect- 
able one  of  Fall,  now  extinct,  general  merchants  in  Dunbar, 
who  were  originally  members  of  the  Gi^y  family  at 
Yotholm.  So  far  back  as  about  the  year  1670,  one  of  the 
baillies  of  Dunbar  was  of  the  surname  of  Faa,  spelled  exactly 
as  the  Gipsy  name,  as  appears  by  the  Rev.  J.  Blackadder  s 
Memoirs.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1734,  Captain  James  FaU, 
of  Dunbar,  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  Dunbar 
district  of  burghs.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1741,  Captain  Fall 
was  again  elected  member  for  the  same  burghs  ;  but,  there 
being  a  double  return.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  ousted  him.  The 
family  of  Fall  gave  Dunbar  provosts  and  baillies,  and  ruled 
the  political  interests  of  that  burgh  for  many  years.  When 
hearty  over  their  cups,  they  often  mentioned  their  origin ; 
and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  descent  from  the 
family  of  Faa,  at  Tetholm,  the  late  Mrs.  Fall,  of  Dunbar, 
whose  husband  was  provost  of  the  town,  had  the  whole 
family,  with  their  asses,  &c.,  &c.,  as  they  took  their  departure 
from  Yetholm,  represented,  by  herself,  in  needle-work,  or 
tapestry.*    The  particulars,  or  details,  of  this  family  group 

In  paying  a  visit  to  a  famUy  of  Enfflish  Gipsies  ia  the  United  States,  the 
head  of  the  lainilv  said  to  me:  "Yon  mnst  reaUy  excuse  ns  to^y.  It's 
the  Faas  and  Baillies  over  again ;  it  wiU  be  all  I  can  do  to  keep  them  fr<Hn 
ooming  to  blows.**  The  noise  inside  of  the  house  was  friffhtfoL  There  had 
been  a  "  difficulty**  between  two  famiUes  in  consequence  of  some  gossip  about 
one  of  the  parties  before  marriage,  which  the  famUies  were  sifting  to  the 
bottom. 

The  Faas  and  their  partisans,  on  reading  this  work,  will  not  overwell 
relish  the  prominence  s:iven  to  the  Baillie  dan. — Ed. 

*  "  He  wiU  be  pleased  to  learn  that  there  is,  in  the  house  of  Provost  Whyte^ 
of  Krkaldy,  a  piece  of  needle-work,  or  tapeatrv,  on  wViV^  \ft  d«\^c^ft^^\(3 
tlie  hands  ofMn.  FsU,  the  prindpal  e? oita  Vn  vbft  \\1«  <^  ^  ^ora^^^vt  Ql>Mit 
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were  derived  from  her  husband,  wlio  liad  the  farts  from  his 
grandfather,  one  of  the  individuals  represented  in  the  piece. 
A  reepectablo  aged  gentleman,  yet  living  in  Ihinfo&r,  has 
often  seen  this  family  piece  of  the  Falls,  and  had  its  details 
pointed  out  and  explained  to  him  by  Mrs.  Fall  herself.* 

The  mercantile  house  of  the  FalN,  at  Dunbar,  was  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  have  many  connexions  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean,  and  supported  so  higli  a  character  that 
several  of  the  best  families  in  Scotland  sent  their  sons  to  it, 
to  be  initiated  in  tho  mysteries  of  commerce.  Amongst 
others  who  were  bred  merchants  by  the  Falls,  were  Sir 
Francis  Kinloch,  and  two  sons  of  Sir  John  Anslruther.  It 
appears  that  the  Falls  were  most  honourable  men  in  all  their 
transactions  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  m^  of  their  eminent 
firm  was  the  failure  of  some  considerable  mercantile  houses 
who  were  deeply  indebted  to  them. 

One  of  the  Mis.scs  Fall  was  married  to  Sir  John  Ans- 
tnither,  of  Elic,  baronet.  It  appears  that  this  alliance  with 
the  family  of  Fall  was  not  relished  by  the  friends  of  Sir 
John,  of  his  own  cla.is  in  society.  The  consequence  was 
that  Lady  Anstrnther  was  not  so  much  respected,  and  did 
not  receive  those  attentions  from  her  neighbours,  to  which 

&mlly,  from  tho  daj  the  Gipsy  child  came  to  Dunbar  in  iU  mother's  creel, 
nnUl  tLe  same  Gipej'  cliild  had  br come,  \>y  Its  own  lianourabU  exertions,  the 
he«d  of  the  first  mercantile  establish ment  then  eiinting  in  Scotland."  [This 
warns  to  be  an  eitroeC  from  a  letter.  The  nuthoritj  has  betn  ondtted  in 
the  MS.— Ed.] 

•"  There  are,'    _  ,     . 

nelgfaboiirhood  who  hsre  beard  declare,  that  the  Fi 
aeknowledged  to  them  their  descent  from  the  Gipsy  Faas.  I  am  told  by 
an  nld  Bervicbshirc  i^allcinan.  who  had  the  account  from  hie  mother,  that 
tbe  Falls,  on  their  dcparlnre  from  Yelhfilm.  stopped  »ime  little  time  at  a 
country  viUacfrbomlet  called  Uume,  in  Uerwickahire.  vlirre  they  had  soma 
female  relations ;  and  after  a  few  day*  ppent  there,  they  set  out  ifor  Dnnbar, 
taking  their  femide  frienils  along  with  them. 

"  Latterly,  the  late  Robert  and  Charles  Fall,  whn  were  cnoilns,  kept  sep- 
arate estabilahments.  Rotiert  poMeesed  the  dwelling  house  now  occupied 
by  Lord  Lauderdale ;  and  Charles  {xmsessed  one  at  the  shore,  (now  th« 
mstom-honse.)  bnilt  on  the  spot  where  some  old  houses  formerly  stood,  and 
was  called  '  Lousy  I«w.'  It  wai  in  these  old  cot-hooses  that  the  Falli 
first  took  np  their  residence  on  comin;;  to  Dnnbar.  It  appeom  the  mother 
of  the  first  of  the  Falls  who  came  to  Donbar  was  a  woman  of  much  spirit 
and  great  ncflvity.  Old  William  Foa,  the  chief  of  the  Gipsice  at  Yelholm, 
when  in  Lothian,  never  failed  to  yi<>tt  the  Dunbar  family,  as  his  relation*. 
Tba  J}anbar  Falls  were  connected,  by  marriage,  with  the  Anstmthera, 
FooHea,  at  Buigonie,  Contta,  now  baokwa,  *>n&  w^b  CoUeetor  Whvta,  at  tha 
evMam^  at  Kf rkaldj,  and  Collector  UaliW*.  «t  &«  coAomk,  ^.tn^mr 


her  rank,  as  Sir  John's  wife,gaTe  her  a  title.  The  tradition 
of  her  Gipsy  descent  was  fr^  in  the  memories  of  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  her  residence ;  and  she  freqaently  got  no 
other  Dame,  or  title,  when  spoken  of,  than  "  Jenny  Faa." 
8)ie  was,  however,  a  woman  of  creat  spirit  and  activity. 
Her  likeness  was  taken,  and,  I  believe,  is  still  preserved  by 
the  family  of  Anatnither.* 

At  a  contested  election,  for  a  member  of  parliament,  for 
the  bnrghs  in  the  east  of  Fife,  in  which  Sir  John  was  a  can- 
didate, his  opponents  thonf^ht  to  annoy  him,  and  his  active  ' 
lady,  by  reference  to  the  Gipsy  origin  of  the  latter.  When- 
ever Lady  Anstruther  entered  the  burghs,  during  the  canvaes, 
the  streets  resounded  with  the  old  song  of  the  "  Gipsy 
Laddie."  A  female  stepped  np  to  her  ladyship,  and  expressed 
her  sorrow  at  the  rabble  singinff  the  song  in  her  presence. 
"  Oh,  never  mind  them,"  replied  Lady  Aostmther ;  "  they  are 
only  repeating  what  they  hear  from  their  parents. "t  The 
following  is  die  song  alladed  to : 


JOHNNY  FAA,  THE  GIPSY  LADDIK 

Tbe  GipMes  cune  to  taj  Lord  Cwrilia'  jtU, 
'  And  oh  1  bat  they  ung  bonnie ; 
Tb^  ung  su  iiTMl,  and  im  complete, 
Tn&t  down  come  our  ftur  Indie. 


fn  1?44.  Mja  :  "  lie  had  tiie  cclabratsd  JsnnyT 

trnthcr.)  »  coqactte  and  a  beaaty,  for  montht  Mgeioer  id  uie  nciOM  wiiq 
liim :  and  as  hit  peraon  and  matiaen  draw  the  marked  attcotlOD  of  tha 
ladles,  he  derlTed  coaiiderabla  improTtmeiit  (tatn  tha  eoaitaot  IntercourM 
with  tliii  young  lady  and  her  oompanioDi,  lor  aha  waa  lifely  aad  clerer, 
no  leaa  than  beautttnl.* — Gd. 

f  I  bee  the  reader  to  take  particular  noltee  of  this  circom stance.  K 
fleotch  rabble  ia  the  lovest  and  meanest  of  all  rabbles,  at  anch  work  a* 
tliia.  In  their  eyet,  it  waa  impardnnable  that  Lady  Anitmthfr,  nr  "  Jenny 
>'aa,"  ahoQld  have  bern  of  'iipsy  orirln  ;  bat  It  would  have  hamft«&  Vtmn, 
bad  ihey  known  the  meanlog  of  her  ladyahlp  "bctits  (AOVpt^  o^^vr  vA 
tiiat  aba  doubtlcM  "  Amtti  Otjaj ,'  Hka  othm  ol^ct  \AW— '^. 
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Sh«  gave  to  them  the  good  vheat  brtu^ 

And  thej  gave  her  the  ginger; 
But  she  gave  them  a  hr  bMKt  thing. 

The  gold  ring  off  her  fli^or. 

"  Will  ;e  go  ir['  me,  m^  hlnny  itaA  my  bewt, 
Will  JO  go  iri'  me,  m;  dearie; 
And  I  will  Bwcar,  b;  tbe  staff  of  nj  qiear, 
That  ihf  lord  Bkall  lue  mur  come  neu  thee." 

"  Oar  take  from  me  a  j  silk  manteel, 

And  bring  to  me  a  plaidie; 

For  I  will  travel  the  world  owre. 

Along  with  the  Gi|wj  laddie. 

**  I  could  sail  the  teas  with  my  Jocide  Paa, 
I  conld  sail  tbe  seas  with  my  dearie; 
I  could  Mil  the  seas  with  my  Jockie  Paa, 
And  with  pleasure  could  drown  with  my  dearie." 

They  wandered  high,  they  wandered  low. 

They  wandered  late  and  early, 
Until  tbey  came  to  an  old  tenant's  bam. 

And  by  this  time  she  was  weary. 

"  Last  night  I  lay  in  a  weel-made  bed, 
And  my  noble  lord  be«de  me; 
And  now  I  must  lie  in  an  old  tenant's  ban, 
And  the  bUclc  ci«w  glowriag  owre  me." 

"  0  bold  your  tongue,  my  hinny  and  my  heart, 
O  hold  your  tongue,  my  drarie ; 
For  I  will  swear  by  the  moon  and  the  stars 
That  thy  lord  shall  nae  m^  come  near  thee." 

They  wandered  high,  tbey  wandered  low, 

They  wandered  Ute  and  early, 
Until  they  came  to  that  wan  water. 

And  by  this  time  she  was  weary. 

"  Aften  I  hare  rode  that  wan  water, 
And  my  Lord  Casellis  bewde  me ; 
And  now  I  must  set  In  my  white  fiset,  and  md^ 
And  carry  the  Gipsy  laddie." 

Bj-and-by  came  home  this  noble  kwd, 

And  au[ing  for  hig  ladie ; 
Tbe  one  did  cry,  the  other  did  reply, 
"  She  ifi  gone  «ith  tbe  Q^paj  ^•ASkft.'^ 
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'^  Qo,  sadJile  me  the  black/'  he  says, 
*'  The  brown  rides  never  so  speedie; 
And  I  will  neither  eat  nor  dnnk 
Till  I  bring  home  my  ladle.*' 

He  wondered  hiffh,  he  wandered  low, 

He  wandered  Tate  and  early, 
Until  he  came  to  that  wan  water, 

And  there  he  spied  his  ladic. 

^  O  wilt  thou  go  homo,  my  hinny  and  my  heart, 

0  wilt  thou  go  home,  my  dearie ; 
And  I  will  close  thee  in  a  close  room 

Where  no  man  sliall  come  near  thee." 

**  I  will  not  go  home,  my  hinny  and  heart, 

1  will  not  come,  my  dearie ; 

If  I  have  brewn  good  beer,  I  will  drink  of  the  same, 
And  my  lord  shall  nae  mair  come  near  me. 

**  But  I  will  swear  by  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
And  the  sun  that  shines  sae  clearly. 
That  I  am  as  free  of  the  Gipsy  gang 
As  the  hour  my  mother  did  l^ar  me." 

They  were  fifteen  valiant  men, 

Black,  but  very  bonny, 
And  they  all  lost  their  uvea  for  one. 

The  Earl  of  Cassilis'  ladie. 

Ti^ition  states  tiiat  John  Faa,  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Gipsies,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  Earl  of  Gassilis'  ab- 
sence, on  a  deputation  to  tlie  Assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster, in  1643,  to  ratify  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
carried  oflf  the  lady.  The  Earl  was  considered  a  sullen  and 
ill-tempered  man,  and  perhaps  not  a  very  agreeable  compan- 
ion to  his  lady.* 

Before  proccedingto  ffive  an  account  of  the  modern  Gip- 
sies on  the  Scottish  Border,  I  shall  transcribe  an  interesting 
note  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  to  the  public,  in  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  that  singular  character  Meg  Merrilies,  in 
the  novel  Guy  Mannering.  The  illustrious  author  kindly 
offered  me  the  "  scraps'^  which  he  had  already  given  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  incorporate  them,  if  I  chose,  in 
my  histoiT  of  the  Gipsies  ;  but  I  prefer  giving  them  in  his 
own  words. 

**  My  father,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "  remembered  Jewi  G^t- 

*  See  pagt  108w— En. 
11 
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don  or  Yetholm,  who  hod  a  great  svay  among  her  tribe. 
She  was  qnite  a  Meg  Merrilies,  aud  possessed  the  savage 
virtue  of  fidelity  in  the  same  perrection.  Having  been  bo!>- 
pitably  received  at  the  farra-noupe  of  Locliside,  near  Yeth- 
olm, she  liad  carefully  abstained  from  committing  any  depre- 
dations on  tlie  farmer's  property.  But  licr  sons,  (nine  in 
nnmbcr,)  had  not,  it  seems,  the  same  delicacy,  and  stoic  a 
brood-sow  from  their  kind  entertikiner.  Jean  was  so  much 
mortified  at  tliis  ungrateful  conduct,  and  so  much  ashamed 
of  it,  tliat  she  absented  herself  from  Lochsidc  for  several 
years.  At  length,  in  consequence  of  some  temporary  pecu- 
niary necessity,  the  good-man  of  Lochsidc  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Newcastle,  to  get  some  money  to  pay  his  rent.  Return- 
ing through  the  mountains  of  Cheviot,  he  was  benighted, 
and  lost  liis  way.  A  light,  glimmering  through  the  window 
of  a  lai'gc  wastc-bam,  which  Iiad  survived  the  farm-house  to 
which  it  Jiad  once  belonged,  guided  him  to  a  place  of  shel- 
ter ;  and  when  ho  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by 
Jean  Gordon.  Her  very  remarkable  figure,  for  she  was 
nearly  si.t  feet  high,  and  her  equally  remarkable  features 
and  dress,  rendered  it  impossible  to  mistake  her  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  to  meet  with  such  a  character,  in  so  solitary  a 
place,  and  probably  at  no  great  distance  from  her  clan,  was 
a  terrible  surprise  to  the  poor  man,  whose  rent,  (to  lose 
which  would  have  been  ruin  to  him.)  was  about  his  person. 
Jean  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  joyful  recognition.  'En,  sirs  I 
the  winsome  gude-man  of  Lochsidc  I  Light  down,  light 
down  ;  for  ye  manna  gang  farther  the  night,  and  a  friend's 
bouse  sae  near  1'  The  farmer  was  obliged  to  dismount,  and 
accept  of  the  Gipsy's  offer  of  supper  and  a  bed.  There  was 
plenty  of  meat  in  the  barn,  however  it  might  bo  come  by, 
and  preparations  were  going  ou  for  a  plentiful  supper,  which 
the  farmer,  to  the  great  cncrease  of  his  anxiety,  observed 
was  calculated  for  ten  or  twelve  guests  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, no  doubt,  with  his  landlady.  Jean  left  him  in  no  doubt 
on  the  subject.  She  brought  up  the  story  of  the  stolen  sow, 
and  noticed  how  much  pain  and  vexation  it  Had  given  her. 
Like  other  philosophers,  she  remarked  that  the  world  grows 
worse  daily,  and,  like  other  parents,  that  the  Ktims  got  out 
of  her  guiding,  and  neglected  the  old  Gipsy  regulations 
which  commanded  them  to  respect,  in  their  depredations,  tlio 
property  of  their  bcnefactoiB.    TW  ^ft4  <a^  aW  1\\\4  "saa  an 
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enquiry  what  money  tlie  farmer  had  about  him,  and  an  ur- 
gent request  that  he  would  make  her  his  purse-keeper,  as 
the  bairns,  as  she  called  her  sons,  would  be  soon  home.  The 
poor  farmer  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  told  his  story,  and 
surrendered  his  gold  to  Jean's  custody.  She  made  him  put 
a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket ;  observing  it  would  excite  sus- 
picion should  he  be  found  travelling  altogether  penniless. 
This  arrangement  being  made,  the  farmer  lay  down  on  a 
sort  of  shake-down^  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  upon  some  straw  ; 
but,  as  is  easily  to  be  believed,  slept  not.  About  midnight 
the  gang  returned  with  various  articles  of  plunder,  and 
talked  over  their  exploits,  in  lan^age  which  made  the  far- 
mer tremble.  They  were  not  long  in  discovering  their 
fi^nest,  and  demanded  of  Jean-  whom  she  had  got  there. 
*  E'en  the  winsome  gude-man  of  Lochside,  poor  boy,'  replied 
Jean  ;  *  he's  been  at  Newcastle,  seeking  siller  to  pay  his  rent, 
honest  man,  but  deilbe-licket  he's  been  able  to  gather  in  ; 
and  sae  he's  gaun  e'en  hame  wi'  a  toom  purse  and  a  sair 
heart.'  *  That  may  be,  Jean,'  replied  one  of  the  banditti, 
but  we  maun  ripe  his  pouches  a  bit,  and  see  if  it  be  true  or 
no.'  Jean  set  up  her  throat  in  exclamation  against  this 
breach  of  hospitality,  but  without  producing  any  change  of 
their  determination.  The  farmer  soon  heard  their  stifled 
whispers  and  light  steps  by  his  bed-side,  and  understood 
they  were  rummaging  his  clothes.  When  they  found  the 
money  which  the  prudence  of  Jean  Gordon  had  made  him 
retain,  they  held  a  consultation  if  they  should  take  it  or  not ; 
but  the  smallness  of  the  booty,  and  the  vehemence  of  Jean's 
remonstrances,  determined  them  on  the  negative.  They 
caroused,  and  went  to  rest.  So  soon  as  day  dawned,  Jean 
roused  her  guest,  produced  his  horse,  which  she  had  accom- 
modated behind  the  haUan,  and  guided  him  for  some  miles, 
till  he  was  on  the  high-road  to  Lochside.  She  then  restored 
his  whole  property,  nor  could  his  earnest  entreaties  prevail 
on  her  to  accept  so  much  as  a  single  guinea. 

"  I  have  heard  the  old  people  at  Jedburgh  say  that  all 
Jean's  sons  were  condemned  to  die  there  on  the  same  day. 
It  is  said  the  jury  were  equally  divided,  but  that  a  friend  of 
justice,  who  had  slept  during  the  whole  discussion,  waked 
suddenly,  and  gave  his  vote  for  condemnation,  in  the  cav- 
phatic  words :  *  Hang  them  a'.'  Jean  \^«^  ipv^^^xvl,  ^\Al 
onlf  said,  '  The  Lord  help  the  innocent  m  «t  Al^^  \\Vii  ^\^- 
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Her  own  death  waa  accompanied  with  circumstaDcea  of 
brutal  oiitrapp,  of  wiiicli  [Kinr  Jcaii  was,  in  many  rci^pects, 
\rf10Ii7  undeserving.  Jean  had,  among  other  demcritB,  or 
merits,  as  you  may  choose  to  rank  it,  that  of  being  a  staunch 
Jacobite.  She  chanced  to  be  at  Cariislc,  upon  a  fair  or 
marb^t  day,  soon  after  the  j-car  174G,  where  she  gave  vent 
to  her  political  partiality,  to  the  great  ofTence  of  the  rabble 
in  that  city.  Being  zealous  in  their  loyally  whcu  there 
was  no  danger,  in  proportion  to  the  tamcncss  with  which 
they  had  surrcndeicd  to  the  Highlanders,  in  1745,  they  in- 
flicted upon  poor  Jean  Gordon  no  slighter  penalty  than  that 
of  ducking  her  to  death  in  tlic  Eden.  It  was  an  operation 
of  some  time,  for  Jean  was  a  stout  woman,  and,  struggling 
with  her  murderers,  often  got  her  head  above  water ;  and, 
while  she  had  voice  left,  continued  to  exclaim,  at  such  inter* 
vals,  '  C'liarlic  yetl  Charlie  yet!' 

"  When  a  eliild,  and  among  the  scenes  which  she  fre- 

Sjucntcd,  I  have  often  heard  these  stories,  and  cried  pitcously 
or  poor  Jean  Gordon, 

"Before  quitting  the  Border  Gipsies,  I  may  mention  that 
my  grandfatlier,  riding  over  Charter-house  moor,  then  a  very 
extensive  common,  fell  suddenly  among  a  large  bond  of 
them,  who  were  carousing  in  a  hollow  of  the  moor,  sur- 
rounded by  bushes.  They  instantly  seized  on  his  horse's 
bridle,  with  many  shouts  of  welcome,  exclaiming,  (for  he 
was  well  known  to  most  of  them,)  diat  they  had  often  dined 
at  his  expense,  and  he  must  now  stay,  and  share  their  good- 
cheer.  My  ancestor  was  a  little  alarmed,  for,  like  Uie  good 
man  of  Lochside,  he  had  more  money  about  his  pci'son  than 
he  cared  to  venture  with  into  such  society.  However,  be- 
ing a  bold,  lively  man,  he  entered  into  the  humour  of  the 
thing,  and  sate  down  to  the  feast,  which  consisted  of  all  tlie 
diSercnt  varieties  of  game,  poultry,  pigs,  and  so  fortJi,  that 
could  be  collected  by  a  wide  and  indiscriminate  system  of 
plunder.  The  feast  was  a  very  merry  one,  but  my  relative 
got  a  hint,  fiom  some  of  the  elder  Gipsies,  to  retire  just 
when  'The  mirtli  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious;'  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  accordingly,  he  took  French  leave 
of  his  entertainers,  but  without  e.xpericncing  the  least 
hreach  of  hoi-pitality.  I  believe  Jean  Gordon  was  at  this 
festival. 
"The  principal  settlements  ot  ftie  (i\\e«a,  W  uq  time. 
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have  been  the  two  villages  of  Easter  and  "Wester  Qordon, 
and  vhat  ia  called  Kirk-Yetholm, 


Tn  giving  an  accoant  of  the  modem  Gipsies  on  the  Scot- 
tish Border,  I  sliaJl  transcribe,  at  full  length,  the  faithfid 
and  interesting  report  orBaillie  Smith,  of  Kelso,  which  waa 
published  in  Hnyland's  "  Historical  Survey  of  the  Gipaiea." 

"  A  considerable  time,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  having  elapsed 
since  I  had  an  opportunity  or  occasion  to  attend  to  the 
situation  of  tlie  colony  ot  Gipsies  in  our  neighbonrhood,  I 
was  obliged  to  delay  my  answer  to  your  enquiries,  until  I 
could  obtain  more  information  respecting  their  present 
nnmbcrs. 

"  The  great  bar  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  improving 
their  situation,  will  be  tho  impoasibility  to  convince  them 
that  there  either  is,  or  can  be,  a  mode  of  life  preferable,  or 
even  eqnal,  to  their  own. 

"  A  strong  spirit  of  independence,  or  what  they  woald 
distinguisli  by  tlic  name  of  liberty,  runs  through  tlie  whole 
tribe.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  licentious  liberty,  but  entirely 
to  their  taste.  Some  kind  of  honour  peculiar  to  themselves 
seems  to  prevail  in  their  community.  They  reckon  it  a  dis- 
grace to  steal  near  their  homes,  or  even  at  a  distance,  if  de- 
tected. I  must  always  except  that  petty  theft  of  feeding 
their  sArffiM  and  assea,  on  the  farmer's  grass  and  com,whi(£ 
they  will  do,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

"  When  avowedly  trusted,  even  in  money  matters,  they 
never  deceived  me,  nor  forfeited  their  promise,  I  am  sorry 
to  aay,  however,  that  when  checked  in  their  lieentions  appro- 
priations, ^c,  tliey  are  very  much  addicted  both  to  threaten 
ond  to  esecute  revenge, 

"  Having  so  far  premised  with  respect  to  their  general 
conduct  and  character,  I  shall  proceed  to  answer,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  the  four  qucriea  subjoined  to  the  circular  which 
yon  [:cnt  me  ;  and  tlicn  subjoin,  in  notes,  some  instances  of 
their  conduct  in  particular  cases,  which  may  perhaps  eluci- 
date their  general  disposition  and  character. 

'•  Query  \st.  What  number  of  Gipsies  in  the  county? 

"Anetver.  I  know  of  none  except  the  coloi\^  o^  XwivA^^ 
tod  one  family  who  hielj  removea  from  ttiB.X.  '^«.Ci&\n1.^!n> 
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Yctholm  considts  of  two  towns,  or  lai^  TilUges,  called 
Town-Yctholm  and  Kirk-Yetholm.  The  first  is  in  tbe  estete 
of  Mr.  Waucliope,  of  Kiddry ;  the  latter  in  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweed-dale.  The  number  of  the  Gipsy  colony 
at  present  in  Kirk-Yelholm  amonnti  to,  at  least,  109  men, 
women  and  children ;  and  perliaps  two  or  three  may  hax'e 
escaped  notice.  They  marry  early  in  life ;  in  general  have 
many  children  ;  and  their  nnmber  seems  to  be  cncreasUig. 

"  Query  Id.  In  wliat  do  the  men  and  women  mostly  employ 
themselves  ? 

"Anatcer.  I  have  known  the  colony  between  forty  and 
fifty  years.  At  my  first  remembrance  of  them,  tlicy  were 
called  the  Tinlders  (Tinkers)  of  Yetliolm,  from  the  males 
being  chiefly  then  employed  in  mending  pot«  and  other  culin- 
ary utensils,  especially  in  their  peregrinations  through  the 
hilly  and  lexs  frequented  parts  of  tlte  country.  Sometimea 
they  were  called  Homers,  from  their  occupation  in  making 
and  selling  horn-spoons,  called  cutties,  flow,  their  common 
appellation  \n  that  of  Muggers,  or,  what  pleases  them  better, 
FoUerfi.  Tliey  purchase,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  cast  or  faulty 
nrticlesfromthedifferentmanufacturcrsof  earthenware,  which 
they  carry  for  sale  all  over  the  country ;  consisting  of  gronpa 
of  six,  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen  persons,  male 
and  female,  young  and  old,  provided  with  a  horse  and  cart, 
to  transport  the  pottery,  besides  sheltics  and  asses,  to  carry 
the  youngest  of  the  children,  and  such  baggage  as  they  find 
necessary.  A  few  of  the  colony  also  employ  themselves, 
occagioually,  in  making  besoms,  foot-basses,  &c.,  from  heath, 
broom,  and  bent,  and  sell  them  nt  Kelso  and  the  nci^ibonr- 
ing  towns.  After  all,  their  employment  can  be  considered 
little  better  than  an  apology  for  idleness  and  vagrancy.  I 
do  not  SCO  tiiat  the  women  are  otherwise  employed  than 
attending  the  young  children,  and  assisting  to  sell  the  pot- 
tery whcu  carried  Ihrongji  the  country. 

"  They  arc,  in  general,  great  adepts  in  hunting,  shoot- 
ing and  fishing ;  in  which  last  they  use  the  net  and  spear, 
as  well  as  the  rod ;  and  often  supply  themselves  with 
a  hearty  meal  by  their  dexterity.  Tliey  have  no  notion  of 
being  limited  in  their  field  sports,  either  in  time,  place,  or 
mode  of  destruction.  In  the  country,  tliey  sleep  in  barns 
and  byres,  or  other  out-honses ;  and  when  they  cannot  find 
that  accowmodaXloa,  they  take  UiQ  cuiY&a  covering  from  the 
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pottery  cart  and  squat  below  it,  like  a  covey  of  partridges 
in  the  snow. 

"  Query  Zd.  Have  they  any  settled  abode  in  winter,  and 
where? 

"  Anstcer.  Their  residence,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
family,  who,  some  years  ago,  came  to  Kelso,  is  at  Kirk- 
Yetliolm,  and  ciiiefly  confined  to  one  row  of  houses,  or 
street,  of  that  town,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  TirMer 
Bow,  Most  of  them  have  leases  of  their  possessions, 
granted  for  a  term  of  nineteen  times  nineteen  years,  for  pay- 
ment of  a  small  sum  yearly,  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
quitrrent  There  is  no  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  con- 
cerning the  time  when  the  Gipsies  first  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  that  place,  nor  whence  they  came.  Most  of  their 
leases,  I  believe,  were  granted  by  the  family  of  tlie  Bennetss 
of  Grubit,  the  last  of  whom  was  Sir  David  Bennet,  who  died 
about  sixty  years  ago.  The  late  Mr.  Nisbet,  of  Dirlton, 
then  succeeded  to  the  estate,  comprehending  the  baronies 
of  Kirk-Yetholm  and  Grubit  He  died  about  the  year 
1783  ;  and  long  after,  the  property  was  acquired  by  the  late 
Lord  Tweed-dde's  trustees.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Mr.  Nisbet,  he  was  less  frequently  at  his 
estate  in  Roxburghshire  than  formerly.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  of  Uie  Gipsies,  and  was  in  use  to  call  them'  his 
body-guards,  and  often  gave  them  money,  <&c 

**"  On  the  other  liand,  both  the  late  and  present  Mr.  Wauch- 
ope  were  of  opinion  that  the  example  of  these  people  had 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  morals  and  industry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  as  little 
of  their  reformation,  considered  it  as  a  duty  to  the  public 
to  prevent  the  evil  cncreasing ;  and  never  would  consent  to 
any  of  the  colony  taking  up  their  residence  in  TownrYeiholm. 

'*  They  mostly  remain  at  home  during  winter,  but  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  tolerably  mild,  in  spring,  most  of 
them,  men,  women  and  children,  set  out  on  their  peregrina- 
tions over  the  country  ;  and  live  in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  until 
driven  into  their  habitations  by  the  approach  of  winter. 

'*  Seeming  to  pride  themselves  as  a  separate  tribe,  they 
very  seldom  intermarry  out  of  the  colony  ;  and,  in  rare  in- 
stances, when  that  happens,  the  Gipsy,  whether  male  or 
female,  by  influence  and  example,  always  induces  the  stranger 
huBband«  or  wife,  to  adopt  tne  monnerB  ot  ti^^  c^Vycc)  \  ^c^ 
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ttiat  no  improTcmeDt  is  erer  obtaiDed  in  that  my.  The 
progeny  of  such  alliances  have  almost  universally  the  tawny 
complexion,  and  fine  hlack  eyen,  of  the  Gipsy  parent,  whether 
father  or  mother.  So  atrongly  rcmarkablo  \a  the  Gipsy  cast 
of  countenance,  that  even  a  description  of  them  to  a  stranger, 
wlio  has  had  no  opportunity  of  formerly  seeing  them,  will 
enable  him  to  know  tiicm  whenever  he  mceta  t£cm.  Some 
individuals,  but  very  rarely,  separate  from  t!ie  colony  alto- 
gether ;  and  vhen  they  do  bo,  early  in  life,  and  go  to  a  dis- 
tance, such  OS  London,  or  even  Edinburgh,  their  acquaint- 
ances in  the  country  get  favourable  accounts  of  them.  A 
few  betake  themselves  to  regular  and  constant  employments 
at  home,  but  soon  tire,  and  return  to  their  old  way  ot  life. 

"  Wlicn  any  of  them,  especially  a  leader,  or  man  of  influ- 
ence, dies,  they  have  full  meetings,  not  only  of  the  colony, 
but  of  tlio  Gipfiies  from  a  distance  ;  and  those  meetings,  or 
lale-wakes,  are  by  no  means  conducted  with  sobrie^  or 
decency. 

"  Query  4tk.  Are  any  of  their  children  tanghttoread,  and 
what  portion  of  them?  With  any  anecdotes  respecting 
their  customs  and  conduct. 

"  Answer.  Education  being  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
the  Gipsies,  in  general,  give  their  male  children  as  good  a 
one  as  is  bestowed  on  those  of  the  labouring  people,  and 
farm  servants,  in  tlic  neighbourhood  ;  such  as  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic.  They  all  apply 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  for  baptism  to  their  children  ; 
and  a  strong,  superstitious  notion  universally  prevails  with 
ibeai.  that  it  is  unlucky  to  liavo  an  unchristened  child  in  the 
house.  Only  a  very  few  ever  attend  divine  service,  and 
those  as  seldom  as  they  can,  just  to  prevent  being  refused  as 
sponsors  at  their  children's  baptism. 

"  They  are,  in  general,  active  and  lively,  particularly  when 
engaged  in  field  sports,  or  in  such  temporary  pursuits  as  aro 
^reeable  to  their  habits  and  dispositions  ;  but  are  destitute 
of  the  perseverance  necessary  for  a  settled  occupation,  or 
even  for  finishing  what  a  moderate  degree  of  continued 
labour  would  enable  them  to  accomplish  in  a  few  weeks. 

"  I  remember  that,  about  45  years  ago,  being  then  appren- 
ticed to  a  writer,  who  was  in  use  to  receive  the  rents  and 
the  email  duties  of  Kirk-Yetholm,  ho  sent  me  there  with  a 
&t  of  names,  and  a  statemont  ol  v^veA  iiaa  due,  i«commend- 
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ine  me  to  apply  to  the  landlord  of  the  pablic-honsc,  in  the 
Tillage,  for  saj  information  or  asBistanco  which  I  might 
need. 

"  After  waiting  a  long  time,  and  receiTinj  payment  from 
most  of  the  feuers,  or  rentalers,  I  observed  to  him,  that  none 
of  the  persons  of  the  names  of  Fna.  Yonng,Blj-the,  FInckie, 
&c.,  who  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  for  small  anms,  had 
oome  to  meet  me,  according  to  the  notice  given  by  the  baron- 
officer,  and  proposed  sending  to  inform  them  that  they  were 
detaiiiinj;  me,  and  to  reqnoBt  their  immediate  attendance. 

"  The  landlord, wiUi  a  grave  face,  enquired  whether  mr 
master  had  desired  me  to  ask  money  from  those  men.  I 
said,  not  particnlarly ;  but  they  stood  on  the  list.  'Sol 
see,'  aaid  the  landlord ;  '  but  had  yonr  master  been  here  him- 
self,  he  did  not  dare  to  ask  money  fW)m  them,  either  as  rent 
or  feu  duty.  He  knows  that  it  is  as  good  a^  if  it  were  in 
his  pocket.  They  will  pay  when  their  own  time  comes,  but 
do  not  like  to  pay  at  a  set  time,  with  the  rest  of  the  barony, 
and  still  less  to  be  craved.' 

"  I  accordingly  returned  without  their  money,  and  reported 
progress.  I  found  that  the  landlord  was  right :  my  master 
said,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  send  to  them, 
after  the  previous  notice  from  the  baron-officer ;  it  was 
enough  if  1  had  received  the  money,  if  offered.  Their  rent 
and  fen  dnty  was  broaght  to  the  office  in  a  few  weeB. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  those  persons  all  belonged  to  the 
tribe. 

"  Another  instance  of  their  licentious,  independent  spirit 
occurs  to  me.  The  family  of  Niddry  always  gave  a  decent 
annual  remuneration  to  a  baron-baillie,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  good  order  within  the  barony  of  Town-ietholm. 
Ttie  person  whom  I  remember  first  in  possession  of  that 
office  was  an  old  man,  called  Doctor  Walker,  from  his  being 
also  the  village  surgeon  ;  and  from  him  I  had  the  following 
anecdote : 

"  Between  Yetholm  and  the  Border  farms,  in  Northnm- 
berland,  there  were  formerly,  as  in  most  Border  situations, 
some  nucnhivated  laudH,  called  the  Plea-lands,  or  Debata- 
ble-lands, the  poeturage  of  which  was  generally  eaten  np 
by  the  eorners  and  vagabonds,  on  both  sides  of  the  marches. 
Many  yeart  ago,  Lord  TankerviUe  and  eome  q\^«x%  ^1  "i^^ 
Bd^Uui  Btvdmnv  made  thnr  reqoeat  to  &Vr  T^'i\^'%«dsirX^ 
12* 
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and  the  late  Mr.  Wanchope,  of  Niddry,  that  they  iroald  «tf- 
company  them  at  a  riding  of  the  Pica-lands,  who  readily 
complied  with  their  request.  Thev  were  induced  to  this,  as 
they  understood  that  the  Gipsies  had  taken  offence,  on  tho 
supposition  that  they  miffht  be  circamscribed  in  the  paetar- 
a^e  for  their  ahclties  and  asses,  irhich  they  had  held  a  long 
time,  pertly  by  stealth,  and  partly  by  violence. 

"  Both  threats  and  entreaties  were  employed  to  keep  them 
away  ;  and,  at  last,  Sir  David  obtained  a  promise  from  eome 
of  the  heads  of  the  gang,  that  none  of  them  should  ehoir 
their  faces  on  the  occasion.  They,  however,  got  upon  tho 
hills,  at  a  little  distance,  whence  they  conld  see  everything 
that  passed.  At  first  they  were  very  quiet  But  when 
they  saw  the  English  court-book  spread  out,  on  a  eushi<Hi, 
before  the  clerk,  and  apparently  him  taking  in  a  line  of 
direction,  interfering  with  what  they  considered  to  be  their 
privileged  ground,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  most 
moderate  of  them  could  restrain  the  rest  from  mnning  down 
and  taking  vengeance,  even  in  siglit  of  their  own  lord  of  Uie 
manor. 

"  They  only  abstained  for  a  short  time ;  and  no  sooner 
had  Sir  David  and  the  other  gentlemen  taken  leave  of  eadi 
other,  iu  the  most  polite  and  friendly  manner,  as  Border 
chiefs  were  wont  to  do,  since  Border  fends  ceased,  and  had 
departed  to  a  sufficient  distance,  than  the  clan,  armed  with 
blndgeons,  pitchforkx,  and  such  other  hostile  weapons  as 
they  could  find,  ru.'^hed  down  in  a  body,  and  before  the  chiefe 
on  either  side  had  reached  their  home,  there  was  neither 
English  tenant,  horse,  cow  nor  sheep  leCt  upon  the  premises. 

*■  Meeting  at  Kelso,  with  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  whose  dis- 
tiriminattng  habits  and  just  observations  I  had  occasion  to 
know,  from  his  youth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  seeing  one  of 
nay  Yetholm  friends  in  the  horse-market,  I  said  to  Mr.  Scott, 
'  Try  to  get  before  that  man  with  the  long  drab  coat,  look 
at  him  on  your  return,  and  tell  me  whether  you  ever  saw 
him,  and  what  you  think  of  him.'  He  was  as  good  as  to  in- 
dulge me  ;  and,  rejoining  me,  he  said,  without  hesitation  : 
'  I  never  saw  the  man  that  I  know  of ;  but  he  is  one  of  the 
Gipsies  of  Yetholm,  that  you  told  me  of,  several  years  ago.' 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  he  was  perfectly  correct. 
"  Wbea  Srat  I  knew  anything  about  the  colony,  old  Will 
J^ba  was  king,  or  leader  ■,  and  ^&&  \i«\&  ^^»  «cnereigntf 
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for  many  years.  Tho  deeceodanta  of  Faa  now  take  the 
name  of  Fall,  from  tlio  Messrs.  Pall,  of  Dunbar,  who,  th^ 
pride  tlicniBclves  in  saying,  arc  of  tlic  sarac  stock  and  line- 
age. Wlicn  old  AV'ill  Faa  was  upwards  of  eiRlity  years  of 
age,  lie  called  on  mc,  at  Kelso,  on  liis  way  to  Edinburgh, 
telling  mc  tliat  he  wa^  going  to  i^ec  the  laird,  the  late  Mr. 
Nisbct,  of  Dirlton,  as  lie  understood  that  he  was  very  unwell ; 
and  he  himself  being  now  old,  and  not  bo  stout  as  he  had 
been,  he  wished  to  see  him  once  more  before  ho  died.  He 
set  out  by  the  nearest  road,  which  was  by  no  means  his  com- 
mon practice.  Next  market-day,  some  of  the  farmers  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  been  in  Edinburgh,  and  seen  Will 
Faa,  upon  the  bridge,  (the  south  bridge  was  not  then  boilt ;) 
that  he  was  tossing  about  his  old  brown  hat,  and  huzzaing, 
-  with  great  vociferation,  that  he  had  seen  the  laird  before  he 
died.  Indeed,  Will  himself  had  no  time  to  lose ;  for,  havisg 
set  his  face  homewards,  by  the  way  of  the  sea-coast,  to  vary 
his  route,  as  is  the  general  custom  of  tho  gang,  ho  only  got 
the  length  of  Coldingham,  when  lie  was  taken  ill  and  died. 

"  His  death  being  notified  to  his  friends  at  Yetholm,  they 
and  their  acquaintances  at  Berwick,  Spittal,  Horncliff,  &e^ 
met  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  their  old  leader.  '  His  obse- 
qtries  were  continued  tliree  successive  days  and  nights,  and 
afterwards  repeated  at  Yetholm,  whither  he  was  brought.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  funeral  rites  were  celebrated  with  de- 
cency and  sobriety,  for  Uiat  was  by  no  means  the  case.  TbU 
happened  in  the  year  1783,  or  1784,  and  the  late  Mr.  Nis- 
bet  did  not  long  surviTe."* 

In  addition  to  the  above  graphic  report  of  Baillie  Smith, 
I  will-  now  give  a  few  details  from  a  MS.,  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Blackwood,  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of 
the  Gipsies.  This  MS.  bears  the  initials  of  A.  W.,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  by  a  gentleman  who  had  ample 
opportunities  of  observing  the  manners  of  the  Border  Gip- 
sies. 

•  When  Mr.  Hoyland  conimaaccil  makiiiK  inqoiriM  Into  ths  condltEon  of 
tb«  Gipsiei,  he  addresaed  drcujan  to  the  eheritfa,  for  informatloD.  Ku  len 
than  tmrtecQ  Scotch  eherlffi  reported,  "  No  Gipaies  within  the  coaiitjr.* 
A  report  of  this  kind  nos  nearly  u  good  as  would  be  that  of  a  cockney,  u 
to  Iheir  being  nofoxa  in  tbe  country;  becaase,  while  riding  through  lt,oa 
Iba  stage,  be  did  not  ut  any  I  Baltlie  Smitli'i  report,  although  grapbic,  la 
nvperflciaL  He  states  thai  the  Gipei?«  "marry  early  to  life,  and  In  genera] 
luT*  nuy  ddldnn  i"  r«t "  Uwt  tb«lr  aiubw  MnM  to  te  w««u&A^ -^Vn> 


tn  A  msTonr  op  tbs  gipsies. 

"  I  un  a  native  of  Yetholra  parish,  and  a  rearidenter  in  it, 
vitli  a  little  exception,  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  I  well 
remember  Kirk  -  Yetliolm,  vlicn  the  Faas  and  Yonngs 
alone  had  a  footing  in  it.'*  Tho  Taitn  came  next,  and  lat 
terly,  at  variou* periods,  the  Dooglasges,  Blylhn,  Montgom- 
cry8,  Ac.  Old  Williani  Faa,  (with  whom  I  was  well  ao- 
qoainted,  and  Raw  him  married  to  hia  third  wire,f)  con- 
stantly claimed  kindred  with  the  Falls  of  Dnnbar  ;  and  per- 
siBted,  to  the  last,  that  he  himself  was  the  male  descendant, 
in  a  direct  line,  from  the  Garl  of  Little  Egypt.  For  many 
years  before  his  death,  Ur.  Nisbet  of  Dirlton,  (the  then  laird 
of  Kirk-Yotholm,)  gave  liim  the  chaivo  of  his  house,  at 
Marlfield,  and  all  its  furniture,  al  though  ne  resided  six  miles 
distant  from  it  Tlie  key  of  the  principal  door  was  rega- 
larly  delivered  to  him,  at  the  laird  b  departure.  I  remember 
a  sue  of  wood  at  Clierry-treos,  belonging  to  the  hite  Sheriff 
Morniy.  William  Faa  wbs  a  purcha^r  at  the  roup,  and 
the  sheriff  proclaimed  aloud  to  tlic  clerk,  that  he  would  be 
Mr.  Faa's  cautioner.  All  the  Tinklers  in  the  village,  and 
oven  strangers  resorting  thitlior,  considered  William  Faa 
as  the  head  and  leader  of  tho  whole.     His  corpse  ■was  es- 

■  The  tribe  of  Young  have  preaerv«d  tho  following  tredition  rsspecting 
Uieir  first  BcttUment  in  Ycthulni :  At  a  siege  of  tha  citj  of  Kamur,  (dale 
nnbnoirn.)  the  laird  of  Elrk-Yetholm,  of  the  nncleot  familjr  of  Becneta,  of 
Ornbitaod  Marlfleld.  in  attempling  to  monnt  a  breach,  at  the  head  of  hia 
companj.  iraa  struuk  to  tho  KTunod,  and  all  hia  foUower*  killed,  or  put  to 
flight,  except  a  Gipsy,  the  aucestor  of  ihe  Voaugs,  who  reaolutely  defended 
Ilia  master  till  he  rveovcred  bia  feet,  and  then.  Bprin^ng  paet  liim  npoa  the 
rampart,  sciied  b  Qag  which  ho  put  into  hiH  leudei^B  band.  The  beai^ed 
ware  atruclc  with  panic — the  assailants  rushed  an;ain  to  the  breach — Na- 
mnr  was  taken,  and  Captain  Uenuet  had  Ibe  glory  of  the  capture.  On  re- 
torninj;  to  9catluid,  the  laird,  out  of  Kratituda  to  his  futhful  follower,  aet- 
tled  him  and  Lis  family,  (who  had  fumierly  been  traTctling  tinkera  and 
heetle-makera.)  in  Kirk-yetholm  ;  and  conferred  opon  tbem,  and  the  Faaa, 
a  fea  of  thetr  cottages,  for  the  space  of  nioeteeii  tunes  nineteen  years; 
which  they  Btill  h<dd  from  the  Marquis  of  Tweed-dale,  the  preaent  proprie- 
tor of  the  estate  .—Elicit  iKocJi  Magiuint.—Y.D. 

f  On  Bolenm  oceaaiona,  Will  Faa  asaumed.  In  his  way,  all  the  stately 
deportment  of  sovereignty.  He  had  twenty-four  children,  and  at  each  of 
their  christenings  he  appeared,  dressed  In  hie  original  wedding-robes.  These 
cbHateningB  were  celebrated  with  no  small  parade.  Twelve  rooog  hand- 
maiden*  were  always  present,  as  part  of  the  family  retinue,  and  for  the  pnr- 
Dose  of  wailing  on  the  numerous  guests,  who  Bssembled  to  witness  the  cere- 
r  partake  of  the  subsequent  reetivitios.  Besides  WiU'i  Gipsy 
IS,  several  of  the  neighboarlog  farmers  and  lairds,  with  whom  ha 
.  t«  oa  teroii  of  friendly  taterconrsc,  (among  othera,  the  Hurrays,  of  Cher* 
iy-trae^}aied  to  atteud  thei'i  chrWenuiga. — BlodnMo^i  Uagaarm. — £s. 
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corted  betwixt  Coldstream  and  Yetholm  by  above  three 
hundred  assent. 

"  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  William,  one  of  the 
cleverest  fellows  upon  the  Border.  For  agility  of  person, 
and  dexterity  in  every  athletic  exercise,  he  had  rarely  met 
with  a  competitor.  He  had  a  younger  brother  impressed, 
when  almost  a  boy.  He  deserted  from  his  ship,  in  India  ; 
enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and,  by  dint  of  merit,  acquired  a  com- 
mission in  a  regular  regiment  of  foot,  and  died  a  lieutenant, 
within  these  thirty  years,  at  London.  He  was  an  officer  un- 
der Gk)vemor  Wall,  at  Goree,  when  he  committed  the  crimu 
for  which  ho  suffered,  twenty  years  after,  in  England. 

"It  was  the  present  William  Faa  that  the  'Earl  of 
Hell'  contended  with  ;  not  for  sovereignty,  but  to  revengo 
some  ancient  animosity.*  His  lordship  lives  at  New  Cold- 
stream, and  was  the  onlyperson  in  Berwickshire  that  durst  en- 
counter, in  single  combat,  the  renowned  Bully-More.  Young 
fought  three  successive  battles  with  Faa,  and  one  desper- 
ate engagement  with  More,  midway  between  Dunse  and 
Coldstream ;  and  was  defeated  in  all  of  them.  He  is  a 
younger  son  of  William  Young,  of  Yetholm,  the  cotempo- 
rary  chieftain  of  old  William  Faa.  It  was  still  a  younger 
brother  that  migrated  to  Kelso,  where  he  supported  a  good 
character  till  he  died.  Charles  Young,  the  eldest  brother,  is 
still  alive,  and  chief  of  the  name.  The  following  anecdote  of 
him  will  serve  to  establish  his  activity. 

"  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thirkstane,  the  only  residing  heritor  in 
Yetholm  parish,  missed  a  valuable  mare,  upon  a  Sunday 
morning.  After  many  fruitless  enquiries,  at  the  adjacent 
kirks  and  neighbourhood,  he  dispatched  a  servant  for 
Charles,  in  the  evening.  He  privately  communicated  to  him 
his  loss,  and  added,  that  he  was  fully  persuaded  he  could 
be  the  means  of  recovering  the  mare.  Charles  boldly  an- 
swered, *  If  she  was  betwixt  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth,  she 
should  be  restored.'  On  the  Thursday  after,  at  sunrise,  the 
mare  was  found  standing  at  the  stable  door,  much  jaded,  and 
very  warm. 

"  When  the  Kirk- Yetholm  families  differed  among  them- 

*  This  ifl  in  cootradicUoD  to  the  aisertion,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  that, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  a  sort  of  dvU  war  broke  out  amonf^^  tne  Yethohn 
G^ipries ;  and  that  the  usurper  of  the  regal  office  was  dia^oMieiiMA.^  «&Kt  ^ 
battle,  by  the  snbjecte  who  adhered  to  the  leg^tkoite^MAx.— Y^b. 
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8elTC?,(and  terrible  eooflicts  at  timcfi  tliejr  had,)thiB  same 
Mr.  Walker  wa3  often  chosen  sole  arbitrator,  to  decide  their 
differences.  He  has  often  been  locked  np  in  their  houses 
for  twenty-four  hours  together,  but  carefully  concealed  their 


"  The  Yetliolm  Tinklers  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  their 
frimda  at  Horncliff,  Spittal,  Kothbury,  Hexam,  and  Hai^ 
bottle.  They  go  frequently  to  Mewcastle,  and  even  to  Staf- 
fordshire, for  earthenware,  and  the  whole  family  embark  in 
every  expedition. 

"  I  was  at  Bchool  with  most  of  the  present  j^eneration  of 
Tinklers.  I  mean  the  males ;  for,  to  speak  truth,  I  n^xer 
beard  of  a  female  Gipsy  being  educated  at  all. 

"  None  of  this  colony  have  oeen  eilber  impeached  or  tried 
for  a  crime  for  fifty  years  past.  Two  Tiulders  have  been 
executed  at  Jedburgh,  in  my  remembrance,  named  Keith  and 
Clai'k,  for  murder  and  horBc-stealing.  They  were  strangers, 
from  a  distance." 

When  I  visited  Yetliolm,  I  foil  in  with  a  gentleman  who 
resided  at  that  time  in  Town- Yetliolm.  I  chanced  to  men- 
tion to  him  tiiat  I  was^ure  all  the  Gipsies  had  a  method  of 
their  own  in  handling  the  cudgel,  but  ho  would  not  believe 
it.  At  my  request,  he  took  me  into  some  of  their  housec, 
and,  observing  an  old,  rusty  sword  lying  upon  the  joists  of 
an  apartment  in  wliich  we  were  sitting,!  took  it  down,  and, 
under  pi'eteoce  of  handling  it,  in  their  fashion,  gave  some  of 
the  guards  of  the  Hungarian  sword-excrcisc.  An  old  Gipey, 
of  the  name  of  Blyth,  shook  his  head,  and  observed  :  "  Ay, 

'  Tbere  noaU  ■ppear  to  be  >omethtD2  remarkable  in  the  poaition  which 
Itill  Mr.  Walker  held  with  the  Gipaiea.  1  kDOW,  from  the  beat  of  antliority, 
that  moat  of  the  people  living  in  and  about  Yelholm  are  Qipaiea.  aettled  or 
nnaetUed,  civiliied  or  unciviliied,  educated  or  uneducated  ;  and  of  one  In 
pulicular,  who  went  under  the  title  of  "  Lord  Mayor  of  Yetbolm."  He 
{■  now  dead.  The  above  mentioned  Ur.  Walker  was  probably  a  relation 
of  Dr.  Walker,  mentioned  by  Baillie  Smith,  aa  the  baron-balUie  of  Yetholm. 
1  DoUce  iu  UiarJEWood'a  Magaiine,  that  one  William  Walker,  a  Gipsy,  in 
company  with  varioua  Yi>tholm  (itpeiei,  Wan  indicted  at  Jedburxh,  Id 
1114,  for  fire  T^einE,  but  wag  acquitted,  llie  Walkert  alludei]  to  Ta  the 
tait  are  very  probably  of  the  eamc  family,  settled,  and  raised  in  the  world. 
Al  I  have  juet  said,  moat  of  the  people  in  and  about  Yetholm  are  Gipsies. 
Gipsydoni  lios  even  enten  iU  way  in  niuoug  the  populalion  round  about 
Yetholm.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Uaird.  in  conducting  the  Scottish  Church  UlsBlon 
among  the  tratietling  Gipaiea.  hailing  from  Yetholm,  doublleas  encountered 
many  of  them  ineoy.  But  all  tliia  will  be  better  underitood  by  ths  reader 
M/Ue  beperuee»  tht  DlffqniutioD  on  Uw  QlpriM.— Ed. 
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that  is  an  art  easily  carried  about  with  you  ;  it  may  be  of 
service  to  you  some  day."  My  friend  was  then  convinced 
of  his  mistake. 

William  Faa,  when  I  was  in  his  house,  showed  me  the 
mark  of  a  stroke  of  a  sword  on  his  right  wrist,  by  which  he 
had  nearly  lost  his  hand.  With  others  of  his  clan,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  a  smuggling  speculation,  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  party  of 
dragoons,  one  of  whom  singled  out  and  attempted  to  take 
Faa  prisoner.  William  was  armed  with  a  stick  only,  but, 
with  his  stick  in  his  dexterous  hand,  he,  for  a  long  time,  set 
the  dragoon,  with  all  his  arms,  at  defiance.  The  horseman, 
now  galloping  round  and  round  him,  attempting  to  capture 
him,  became  exasperated  at  the  resistance  of  a  man  on  foot, 
armed  with  a  cudgel  only,  and  struck  with  such  vigour  that 
the  cudgel  became  shattered,  and  cut  in  pieces,  till  nothing 
but  a  few  inches  of  it  remained.  Still  holding  up  the  stump, 
to  meet  the  stroke  of  his  antagonist's  sword,  William  was 
cut  to  tlie  bone,  and  compelled  to  vield  himself  a  prisoner. 
A  person,  present  at  the  scufiSe,  informed  me  that  the  only 
remark  the  brave  Tinkler  made  to  the  dragoon  was,  ^  YeVe 
spoiled  a  good  fiddler." 

William  Faa,  the  lineal  descendant  of  John  Faw,  "  Lord 
and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt "  when  I  saw  him,  appeared  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  ana  was  tall  and  genteel-looking,  with 
grey  hair,  and  dark  eyes.  He  is  the  individual  who  fouffht 
the  three  battles  with  Young,  between  Dunse  and  Cold- 
stream. The  following  notice  of  his  death  I  have  extracted 
from  the  "  Scotsman"  newspaper,  of  the  20th  October,  1847  : 

"A  LAMENT  FOR  WILL  FAA, 

*^THE  DECEA8BD  KINO  OF  LriTLB  EOTFT. 

^  The  daisy  has  faded,  the  yellow  leaf  drops ; 
The  cold  sky  looks  grey  o*er  the  shrivelled  tree-tops ; 
And  many  around  us,  since  Summer's  glad  birth, 
Have  dropt,  like  the  old  leaves,  into  the  cold  earth. 
And  one  worth  remembering  hath  gone  to  the  home 
Where  the  king  and  the  kaiser  must  both  at  last  come. 
The  King  of  the  Gipsies — the  last  of  a  name* 
Which  in  Scotland  s  old  story  is  rang  on  by  fame. 
The  cold  clod  ne'er  pressed  dovni  a  manlier  breast 
Than  that  of  the  old  man  now  gone  to  his  rest. 

^  Will  Faa  had  a  l^rother,  a  house-carpenter,  in  1S«^  ^Q(tY,^\k!(k  voonV^^ 
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"  It  ii  m«et  we  rcuKmber  htm ;  nerer  ■pain 
Will  BQoh  foot  u  old  Will*i  kick  •  ball  o'er  tb«  plain, 
Or  Bucta  hand  u  liiK,  warm  vith  tlie  warmlh  of  the  eonl, 
Qid  US  welcome  to  Yetholm,  to  bicker  and  boKt 
Oh,  the  voice  that  could  make  the  air  tremble  and  ring 
With  tlie  great-hearted  gladneu  becomtng  a  king; 
Ta  silent,  la  silent ;  oh,  wail  for  the  da; 
When  Death  took  the  Btwder  King,  bnre  Willie  faa. 

"  No  dark  Jeddart  priaon  e'er  closed  npcm  him. 
The  laat  lord  of  Egypt  ne'er  wore  gyTe  on  limb, 
"niough  bis  grej  locks  were  crownleaa,  the  light  of  fail  e^e 
Waa  kingly — his  bearing  majestic  and  high. 
Thoogh  his  hand  held  no  loeptre,  the  atruiger  can  tell 
That  the  full  bowl  t£  welcome  became  it  aa  wall ; 
The  fiaher  or  rmmbler,  b;  rirer  or  bra«, 
Ne'er  ftom  old  Willie's  hallan  went  emptj  awaj. 

"  In  the  old  honae  of  Tetholm  we're  sat  at  the  board, 
The  goest,  highl;  hononred,  of  Egypt's  old  lord. 
And  maA'd  us  eye  gliaten  as  oft  aa  be  told 
Ofhis  feats  on  the  Border,  hiaprowcsiof  old. 
It  is  meet,  when  that  dark  eye  in  death  hath  nown  dim. 
That  we  sing  a  last  strain  in  remembrance  of  nloi. 
The  fame  ofthe  Gipsy  hath  faded  away 
With  the  breath  from  the  brare  heart  of  gallant  Will  Faa.'* 

bim  a  few  yean.  He  wu  ooniidered  a  fine  old  man  by  thoae  who  knew 
hbn.  He  left  a  family  In  aa  humble,  but  respectable,  var  of  doing.  The 
Seottiah  Olpay  throne  waa  oocapled  by  another  hmily  of  Oipdea,  la  conse- 
qoenoe  of tbUfiunilj bring  "forth  of  Sootland.'  There  are  a  great  many 
naa,  nnder  one  name  or  other,  scattered  over  the  world. — En 
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KABBIAOE    AND    DIVORCE    CEBBM0NIB8. 

The  Gipsies  in  Scotland  are  all  married  at  a  very  eaily 
age.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  or  heard  of  them, 
male  or  female,  being  unmarried,  after  they  were  twenty 
years  old.  There  are  few  instances  of  bastard  children 
amon^  them  ;  indeed,  they  declare  that  their  children  are  all 
bom  in  wedlock.*  I  know,  however,  of  one  instance  to  the 
contrary  ;  and  of  the  Gipsy  being  dreadfully  punished  for 
seducing  a  young  girl  of  his  own  tribe. 

The  brother  of  the  female,  who  was  pregnant,  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  chastising  the  offender.  With  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  he  went  to  the  house 
of  the  seducer.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  deliberately  to 
sharpen  his  knife  upon  the  stone  posts  of  the  door  of  the 
roan's  house  ;  and  then,  in  a  gentle  manner,  tap  at  the  door, 
to  bring  out  his  victim.  The  unsuspecting  man  came  to  the 
door,  in  his  shirt,  to  see  what  was  wanted  ;  but  the  saluta- 
tion he  received  was  the  knife  thrust  into  his  body,  and  the 
stabs  repeated  several  times.  The  avenger  of  his  sister's 
wrongs  fled  for  a  short  while  ;  the  wounded  Tinkler  recov- 
ered, and,  to  repair  the  injury  he  had  done,  made  the  girl 
liis  wife.  The  occurrence  took  place  in  Mid-Lothian,  about 
twenty  years  ago.  The  name  of  the  woman  was  Baillie,and 
her  husband,  Tait. 

*  Tliere  ia  one  word  in  the  Gipsy  language  to  which  is  attached  more 
impf^rtflnce  than  to  any  otherthing  whatever — lAcha — the  corporeal  chas- 
tity of  woman ;  the  loss  of  which  she  is,  from  childhood,  taught  to  dread, 
lo  ensure  ita  preservation,  the  mother  will  have  occasion  to  the  VicU—m 
kind  of  drapery  which  she  ties  around  the  dooghter  ;  and  which  is  norer 
removed,  but  continually  inspected,  till  the  day  of  marriage ;  hut  not  for 
fear  of  the  **  stranger"  or  the  "  white  blood/'  A  girl  is  generally  betrothed 
at  fourteen,  and  never  married  till  two  years  afterward.  Betrothal  is  in- 
variable. But  the  parties  are  never  permitted,  previous  to  marria^>  to 
have  toy  intimate  MsocSationi  together.-— Borrow  an  tKs  SpanViK  Q  v|mca,r— 


MM 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  dJEcover  any  peculiarity  id  the 
manner  of  Gipsy  conrtsliips,  except  that  a  mao,  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  afl&med  to  me  that  it  was  the  universal  cuetom, 
among  the  tribe,  not  to  give  away  in  marriage  the  younger 
daughter  before  tlie  elder.  In  order  to  have  this  informa- 
tion confirmed,  1  enquired  of  a  female,  herself  one  of  eleven  • 
sisters,*  if  this  custom  really  existed  among  her  people.  She 
was.  at  first,  averse,  evidently  from  fear,  to  answer^my 
question  directly,  and  even  wished  to  conceal  her  deecenU 
But,  at  last,  seeing  nothing  to  apprehend  from  speaking 
more  freely,  she  said  such  was  once  the  custom  ;  and  that  it 
Lad  bceu  the  cause  of  many  unhappy  marriages.  She  said 
she  had  often  heard  the  old  people  speaking  about  the  law 
of  not  allowing  the  younger  sister  to  be  married  before  the 
elder.  Hbe,  however,  would  not  admit  of  the  exiateace  of 
the  custom  at  the  present  day,  but  appeared  quite  veil  ao- 
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The  above  table  will  ^ve  a  general  Idea  of  (be  natDral  encreate  of  tho 
Olpaln.  The  render  can  make  what  allowance!  he  pleasea,  for  ages  at  tima 
of  marriage,  interrala  bvtveen  births,  twina,  dealha,  or  nomben  of  cbil' 


"  There  ia  one  of  the  divine  laws."  ndd  I  to  a  Gii>sv,  "  which  the  Gipaie* 
obej  more  than  any  olher  people."  "What  ia  Uiatf  replied  he,  with 
rnvt  ^avitv.  "  The  comtnaud  to  '  Be  rroitful,  and  multlpty,  and  repleniah 
(hat  Dot  Bubif  iM)  the  earth.'  "  Etcd  five  ganeratlon*  can  be  obtained  £ram 
th»  mala,  and  ax  from  tho  female  Qipvf,^  k  eenVai^.ccniAis^  train  fint- 
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qnainted  wjtb  it,  and  could  hare  informed  me  folly  of  it, 
bad  she  been  disposed  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

The  exact  parallel  to  this  custom  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Geiitoo  code  of  laws,  translated  bj  Halhed  ;  wherein  it  is 
made  criminal  for  "  a  man  to  marry  while  his  elder  brother 
remains  unmarried  ;  or  when  a  man  marries  his  daughter  to 
such  a  person  ;  or  where  a  man  gives  the  younger  oistcr  in 
marriage  while  the  elder  sister  remains  unmarried."*  II10 
learned  translator  of  the  code  considers  this  custom  of  the 
GentoOHof  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  compares  it  with  that 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  Laban  excuses  him- 
self to  Jacob  for  having  substituted  Leah  for  Kachel,  in 
these  words, "  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  to  give 
the  younger  before  the  first-born." 

The  nuptial  ceremouy  of  the  Gipeies  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  would,  probably,  be  one  of  the  first 
marriage  ceremonies  observed  by  mankind,  in  the  very  first 
stages  of  liuman  society.  When  we  consider  the  extraordi- 
nary length  of  time  the  Gipsies  have  preserved  their  speech, 
as  a  secret  among  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  civilized  society, 
all  over  Europe,  while  their  persons  were  proscribed  aiid 
hunted  down  in  every  country,  like  beasts  of  the  chase,  wo 
arc  not  at  all  surprised  at  their  retaining  some  of  their  an- 
cient customs  ;  for  these,  as  distinguished  from  their  lan- 
guage, arc  of  easy  preservation,  under  any  circumstances  in 
wiiich  they  may  have  been  placed.  That  may  much  more 
be  said  of  this  ceremony,  as  there  would  be  an  occasiOB  for 
its  almost  daily  obsenanco.  It  was  wrapped  np  with  their 
very  existence — the  choice  of  their  wives,  and  the  love  of  their 
offspring — the  most  important  and  interesting  transactiona 
of  tlieir  lives ;  and  wonld.on  that  acconot,  be  one  of  the  longest 
observed,  the  least  easily  forgotten,  of  their  ancient  usages. 

The  nuptial  rites  of  the  Scottisli  Gipsies  are,  perhaps,  un- 
equalled in  the  history  of  marriages.  At  least,  I  have  nei- 
ther seen  nor  heard  of  any  marriage  ceremony  that  has  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  it,  except  the  extraordinary  bene- 
diction which  our  countryman,  Mango  Park,  received  from 
the  bride  at  the  Moorish  wedding  in  Ali'e  camp,  at  Benown ; 
and  that  of  a  certain  cnstom  practised  by  the  Mandingoes, 


born  to  Srat-boni.    The  ruder  will  natiee  how  l«ge  we  the  Gipiy  & 

!.__  ._  ji II — Kniiooad  by  onr  aDUMir. — En. 

H/i  tlui  tut  kw  la  lUU  in  tocM. 


lis*  iacidantBlly  mtntloDad  by  onr  aDUMir. 
•  lUor  ArcW  myt  th»t  ait 
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at  Eamalia,  in  Africa,  also  mentioned  by  Park.*  This  cub- 
torn  with  the  Mandingoes  and  the  Gipsies  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  observed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  When  wo 
have  the  manners  and  customs  of  every  MTOge  tribe  hith- 
erto discovered,  inclnding  even  the  Hottentots  and  AbyBsdn- 
lane,  dcBcribed,  in  prove  publications,  by  advcntnrona  travel- 
lers, I  can  see  no  reaeon  why  there  should  not  be  preserved, 
and  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  barbarous  race  that  have  lived  so  long  at 
our  own  doors — one  more  interesting,  in  some  respects,  than 
any  yet  discovered ;  and  more  particularly  as  marriage  is  a 
very  important,  indeed  the  most  important,  institntion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  whether  civilized  or  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  How  much  would  not  our  antiquarians 
DOW  value  authenticated  specimens  of  the  language,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  the  ancient  Plctish  nation  that  once 
inhabited  Scotland  [ 

In  describing  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Scottish  Gip- 
sies, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  clothe  the  curious  facts  m 
language  fit  to  be  perused  by  e>-ery  reader.  But  I  most 
adopt  the  sentiment  of  Sir  Waller  Scott,  as  given  in  the 
Introduction,  and  "  not  be  squeamish  about  delicacies,  where 
knowledge  is  to  be  sifted  out  and  acquired,"+ 

A  marriage  cup,  or  bowl,  made  out  of  solid  wood,  and  of 
a  capacity  to  contain  about  two  Scotch  pints,  or  about  one 
gallon,  is  made  use  of  at  the  ceremony.  After  the  wedding- 
party  is  assembled,  and  everything  prepared  for  the  occa- 

•  "  I WM  won  tired,"  wjg  P«rt,  •'  ■nd  had  retired  into  my  tent  When 
I  wu  BlUiag,  almoBt  uleep,  bd  old  wom&n  entered  with  *  woudeti  buwl  ia 
h<r  hand,  md  BignlSed  thai  she  had  brought  mi;  a  present  froDi  the  bride. 
Before  I  cuold  recoTerfroiD  the  aurpriae  wliich  this  message  created,  the 
woman  discharged  the  mntente  of  the  howl  full  iu  mj  face.  Finding  that 
It  woa  the  same  sort  of  holy  water  with  which,  among  the  Ui>ttentota, '» 
prleBt  la  s^d  to  BTirinkle  a  new-married  conple,  I  besan  to  suspect  that  tlie 
udy  was  ftctuated  by  miscliief  or  inillce  ;  but  she  gave  me  seriously  to  on- 
deratand  tliat  it  was  a  nuptial  benediction  Irom  the  brldc^s  own  peraon ; 
and  wliich.  on  audi  occasluas.  ie  alwaya  received  by  the  younft  nninttried 
Moora,  ae  a  mark  of  iliitlingiiielicd  favonr.  This  being-  the  case.  I  wiped  my 
face,  and  aent  my  Bcknowleilgmont  to  the  lady. — Patk'i  Travili,  pagtw  SOS 
avdiOt. 

\  Wlintevcr  prudes  and  snnbs  may  tliink  of  thie  chapter,  Ibeliere  that  th* 
aenalble  and  intelligent  reader  »1II  agjee  with  me  in  aaying.  that  the  mal^ 
riage»od  divorce  ciTemoniee  ot  the  Gifiaieaare  historical  gm*  of  tltenml 
antique  aad  purest  vatar.— En. 
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sion,  the  priest  takes  the  bowl  and  eives  it  to  the  bride, 
who  passes  urine  into  it ;  it  is  then  handed,  for  a  similar 
purpose,  to  the  bridegroom.  After  this,  the  priest  takes  a 
quantity  of  earth  from  the  ground,  and  throws  it  into  the 
bowl,  adding  sometimes  a  quantity  of  brandy  to  the  mix- 
ture. He  then  stirs  the  whole  together,  with  a  spoon  made 
of  a  ram's  horn,  and  sometimes  with  a  large  ram's  horn  it- 
self, which  he  wears  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  string. 
He  then  presents  the  bowl,  with  its  contents,  first  to  the 
bride,  ana  then  to  the  bridegroom ;  calling  at  the  same 
time  upon  each  to  separate  the  mixture  in  the  bowl,  if  they 
can.  The  young  couple  are  then  ordered  to  join  hands 
over  the  bowl  containing  the  earth,  urine,  and  spirits ;  when 
the  priest,  in  an  audible  voice,  and  in  the  Gipsy  languagCi 
pronounces  the  parties  to  be  husband  and  wife ;  and  as  none 
can  separate  the  mixture  in  the  bowl,  so  they,  in  their  per- 
sons, cannot  be  separated  till  death  dissolves  their  union. 

As  soon  as  that  part  of  the  ceremony  is  performed,  the 
couple  undress,  and  repair  to  their  nuptial  couch.  After 
remaining  there  for  a  considerable  time,  some  of  the  most 
confidential  relatives  of  the  married  couple  are  admitted 
to  the  apartment,  as  witnesses  to  the  virginity  of  the  bride ; 
certain  tokens  being  produced  to  the  examining  friends, 
at  this  stage  of  the  ceremony.  If  all  the  parties  concerned 
are  satisfied,  the  bride  receives  a  handsome  present  from  the 
friends,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  for  her  remaining  chaste 
till  the  hour  of  her  marriage.  This  present  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  box  of  a  particular  construction.* 

*  On  their  return  from  church,  the  bride  is  seated  *t  one  extremity  of  a 
room,  with  the  unmarried  eirls  by  her ;  the  bridegroom  on  the  rights  and 
the  &ther  and  mother,  or  those  who  perform  their  office,  on  the  left  The 
male  part  of  the  company  stand  in  the  corners,  singing,  and  playing  on  the 
guitar.  About  one  o'clock,  the  oldest  matron,  accompanied  by  others  ad- 
yanced  in  years,  conducts  the  bride  into  the  bed-room,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Spain,  is  usually  a  small  chamber,  without  a  window,  opening 
into  the  general  apartment.  Tune  vetulaf  mann  iud  tponta  naturalibut  ad- 
motd^  wembranam,  vulvas  ori  opposilam  unguibtu  teindU  ei  eruorem  d  plagd 
futum  Unieolo  txeipit.  The  Gitanoe  without  make  a  loud  noise  with  their 
whistles,  and  the  g^rls,  striking  the  door,  sing  the  foUowing  couplets,  or 
some  other  like  them  : 

**Abra  vifid  U  piicrta  Snr.  JoAqnin 
One  lo  Toy  4  vlfid  4  poncr  nn  pafiaelita 
Kn  las  manos  que  ticnen  qne  Honr 
TtfditM  IM  flslUA.'' 

TIm  bride  Qun  retarna  from  the  chamber,  aceoioq^axk\«QL  V}  N>da  TsaSBraBa^ 
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These  matters  'being  settled  on  the  spot,  the  ■wedded  pair 
nse  from  the  marriage-bed,  again  dress  themselves  in  tneir 
finest  apparel,  and  again  join  the  wedding-party.  Tho  jo^ 
and  happiness  on  all  sides  is  now  excessive.  There  18 
nothing  to  be  heard  or  seen  but  6ddling  and  piping,  dancing, 
feasting  and  drinking,  which  are  kept  up,  with  the  utmost 
Bpirit  and  hilarity  imaginable,  for  many  hours  together.* 

and  the  new-mUTied  eonpla  are  pliir«d  upon  a  table,  whore  the  btMa 
iluieec,  tt  coram  mtan^ut  linteolMnt,  iniemrrati  jntdiirU  indiaum  tipHtal; 
vhilst  the  company,  throwing  down  th«ir  preaenti  of  Bweetmeau,  4e., 
dance  and  crj,  "  Viva  la  honra." — Brit/kl,  on  Ikt  ^raxitA  Oip^y  marriagt. 

Before  the  muTU^  featival  bef^ni,  four  matrons — retallons  of  the  eoD- 
tracling  parties — aru  appointed  ta  Mmtinlze  the  bride;  in  wMA  a  hand- 
kerchief, of  the  fiaeat  French  cambric,  takes  ■  leading  part     Should  Am 


prove  frail,  she  will  libelj'  be  made  away  with,  in  a  vsj  thai  will  lea 
trace  behind.     In  carrying  ont  some  marriage  festtvalB,  a  pracMaiob  wtu 
take  place,  led  b;  «ame  vile-lookiQg  fellow,  bearing,  on  the  end  of  a  loor 


pole,  the  dicli  and  UDspoUed  liandkercliief ;  followed  by  the  betrothed  a 
tbair  nearest  frieiids,  and  n  rabble  of  Gipsies,  shouting  and  firing,  nod  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  On  arriving  at  the  church,  the  pole,  with  itd  triumphant 
cuooTfl.  is  stuck  into  the  ground,  wilh  a  lond  huian ;  while  the  tmin  defile, 
on  athcr  side,  in1«  tlie  church.  On  returning  home,  the  same  takes  place. 
Then  follows  the  niosl  ludicrous  and  wiaCefu]  kind  of  revelling,  which  often 
leaves  the  bridegroom  a  beggar  for  life— jSorruip,  oiitlu  SpaiiUh  Gipij/ mar- 
riage.— Ed. 

■  1  he  part  of  the  marriatrc  csrcmony  of  the  Gipdee  which  relates  to  th« 
chastity  of  tho  hride  has  a  great  rf^emblance  to  a  part  of  the  auplial  ril«8 
of  the  Kussions,  and  the  Christiana  of  tjt.  John,  in  Mtuopiitamia  and  Ibaldea. 
Df.  Ilurd  says:  "  When  a  nciv-nmrrled  couple  in  Ituseia  retire  to  the  nup. 
tlol  bed.  an  old  domestic  servant  elnnds  sentinel  at  ths  chamber  door. 
Boms  travellers  tell  ns  that  I  his  ul<l  noirant.  as  soon  as  it  is  proper,  atlenda 
nearer  the  bedside,  to  be  informed  of  wliat  liappens.  Upon  the  husband'a 
declaration  of  his  success  and  satisfaction,  the  kettle-drums  and  trumpcta 
proclaim  the  joyful  uaws.''  Among  the  Christiana  of  St.  John,  as  soon  ai 
the  marriage  is  consammated,  "  Inith  parties  wait  upon  tlie  biahon,  and  the 
hoaband  deposes  before  him  that  he  found  his  wife  a  virgin ;  and  Iheo  the 
bishop  marries  them,  puts  several  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  baptizes  Ihcm 
again.  ....  A  marriage  with  one  who  is  discovered  to  have  lost  her 
h^oar  beforehand  hot  very  seldom,  if  ever,  holds  good." 

When  speaking  of  the  marriages  of  the  Uandingoes,  at  Kamalia,  about 
BOO  miles  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  Park  says :  •■  The  ncw-mamed  couple 
ara  always  disturbed  toward  morning  by  ibe  women,  who  aasemble  lo  inspect 
the  nupljal  slieet,  (according  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  aa 
recorded  in  Scripture,)  and  danoe  around  it.  1  bis  ceremony  is  thon^t 
Indispensably  necessary,  nor  is  the  marriage  considered  Talid  withont  it,' 
rarlc-i  JV-nveii,  page  3tt9. 

By  the  laws  of  Menu,  the  Hindoo  could  reject  his  bride,  if  he  fonnd  her 

Dot  a  virgin. — tiir   IVilliaoi  Jotui. 

[The  reader  will  observe  that  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Qipaiea, 

thoi^h  harbarDQs,  is  very  fienratiie  and  raifftiali^  sni  ^nn^Bl;  monJ 

mough.     To  show  that  the  Gipuea,  oa  ti  fea^V.Wfs  na\  ^luea  i&t&Quj^ 
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The  nuptial  mixtnrs  is  carefully  bottled  np,  and  the  bottle 
markod  with  the  Boman  character,  H.  In  this  state,  it  is 
bnried  in  the  earth,  or  kept  in  their  houses  or  tents,  and  ia 
carefully  preserved,  as  evidence  of  the  marriage  of  the  par- 
ties. Wnen  it  is  buried  in  the  fields,  the  husband  and  vife 
to  whom  it  belongs  frequently  repair  to  the  ^pot,  and  look 
at  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tlicra  in  remembrance  of 
their  nuptial  vows.  Small  quantities  of  the  compound  are 
also  given  to  individaals  of  the  tribe,  to  be  used  for  certain 
rare  purposes,  such,  perhaps,  as  pieces  of  the  bride's  cake 
are  used  for  dreaming-bread,  among  Uio  natives  of  Scotland, 
at  the  present  day. 

What  is  meant  by  employing  earth,  water,  spirits,  and,  of 
coarse,  air,  in  this  ceremony,  cannot  be  conjectured  ;  unless 
these  ingredients  may  havo  some  reference  to  the  four  ele- 
ments of  nature — fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  That  of  using 
a  ram's  horn,  in  performing  the  nuptial  rites,  has  also  its 
meaning,  conld  information  be  obtained  concerning  that 
part  of  the  ceremony. 

This  marriage  ceremony  is  observed  by  the  Gipsies  in 
Scotland  at  the  prei^ent  day.  A  man,  of  the  name  of  James 
Robertson,  and  a  girl,  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Qraham, 
irere  married,  at  Lochgellie,  exactly  in  the  manner  described. 
Besides  the  testimony  of  the  Gipsies  themselves,  it  is  a 
popular  tradition,  whe^e^'cr  these  people  have  resided  in 
Scotland,  that  they  were  all  married  by  mixing  of  earth  and 
mine  together  in  a  wooden  bowl.  I  know  of  a  girl,  of  about 
sixteen  yearn  of  ngc,  having  been  married  in  the  Gipsy 
fashion,  in  a  kiln,  at  Appindull,  in  Perthshire.  A  Gipsy  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  at  a  wedding  of  a  couple  on  a  moor 
near  Lochgellie,  and  that  they  were  married  in  the  ancient 

to  the  DHMt  barbwoaB  coitomR.  in  regard  to  maTriaga,  I  note  the  followliig 
verj  Btngniar  form  of  tbi  Sootilsh  Il^ghLanilera,  which,  according  to  Skene, 
cODtlnDM  in  nao  tiitil  a  verif  lair  period.  "  This  cnaCom  was  termed  hand- 
fatliitg,  Bod  consisted  in  a  epeclee  of  contract  between  two  cliicfs,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  hdr  of  one  should  live  with  the  daughter  of  the 
other.  M  her  hDaband,  for  twelve  oiodUib  end  ■  day.  If,  in  that  time,  the 
lady  became  a  mother,  or  proved  to  be  with  child,  Ihe  marriage  became 
good  In  law,  even  altbnugb  no  priest  had  performed  the  marriage  in  doe 
nnn :  bat  ibonid  there  nut  have  occnrred  any  ijipearance  of  ieeue,  the  eon- 
tract  vu  MOeldered  at  in  end.  and  each  party  was  at  liittrty  to  marrj,  M 
hand-fatl,  mlM  any  elhtr.'  Which  fact  ehowe'that  Highland  d\\«^.  ■».  <:m« 
Una,  wontd  have  annulled  any,  or  all,  ol  the  law*  tit  Q<i&,  -«\i«b«^«t  ^ 
wo«M  h*r»»erred  their  parpom. — Ev.] 
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Gipsy  maoner  dosoribcd.  Shortly  after  this,  a  paii*  were 
married  near  Stirling,  after  the  custom  of  their  ancestors. 
In  this  instance,  a  screen,  made  of  an  old  blanket,  was  pat 
up  in  the  open  field,  to  prevent  the  parties  seeing  each 
other,  while  furnishing  the  bowl  with  what  was  necesaarr 
to  lawfully  constitute  their  marriage.*  The  last-named 
Qipsy  further  stated  to  me,  that  when  two  young  folks  of 
the  tribe  agree  to  be  married,  the  father  of  the  bridegroom 
sleeps  with  the  bride's  mother,  for  three  or  four  nights  im- 
mediately previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  marriage. 

Having  endeavoured  to  desmbe  the  ancient  nuptial  cere- 
mony of  the  Scottish  GijKiea,  I  have  considered  it  proper  to 
give  tome  account  of  an  individual  who  acted  as  priest  on 
such  occasions.  The  name  of  a  faraona  celebrator  of  Gipsy 
marriages,  in  Fifeshire,  was  Peter  BobertAon,  well  known, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  by  tho  name  of  Blind 
Pate.  Peter  was  a  tall,  lean,  dark  man,  and  wore  a  largo 
cocked  hat,  of  the  olden  fashion,  with  a  long  staff  in  hia 
hand.  By  all  accounts,  he  must  have  been  a  hundred  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  He  was  frequently  seen  at  the  head 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  Gipsies,  and  often  travelled  in  tho 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  women.  Whenever  a  marriage  was 
determined  on,  among  the  LochgcUie  horde,  or  their  imme- 
diate connexions,  Peter  was  immediately  sent  for,  however 
far  distant  he  happened  to  be  at  the  time  from  the  parties 
requiring  his  assistance,  to  join  tliem  in  wedlock  :  for  he 
was  the  oldest  member  of  tlie  tribe  at  tlie  time,  and  head  of 
the  Tinklers  in  the  district,  and,  as  the  oldest  member,  it 
was  his  prerogative  to  officiate,  as  priest,  on  such  occasions. 
A  friend,  who  obligingly  sent  me  some  anecdotes  of  this 
Gipsy  priest,  communicated  to  me  the  following  facts  regard- 
ing him  : 

"  At  the  wedding  of  a  favourite  Brae-laird,  in  tho  shire  of 
Kinross,  Peter  Robertson  appeared  at  the  bead  of  a  numer- 

•  On  reading  the  •bovB  ceremon  j  to  Mi  inUIli«iit  ntUf*  of  Fife,  he  add 


he  bad  blmserr  heard  a  Gitw;,  of  the  name  of  Thomaa  Olivia,  aay  that 
the  noklera  were  married  in  tlie  way  mentioned.  On  one  occmIod,  when 
a  couple  at  reipectable  indirldnale  were  married.  In  the  oeual  Sootclsh 
PnsbTterUn  maneer,  at  Elie,  in  Fife,  Of(ilvle,  GipBy-like,  laughed  at  inch 
»  wedding  ceremony,  u  being,  in  bia  eatimation,  no  way  binding  on  the 
partita,     lie  at  the  uune  time  observed  Chat,  If  they  would  come  lo  him, 

ha  woald  marry  them  ia  the  TwUeT  TaanoeT,  which  would  maka  II  a  diffi- 

catt  BuUter  to  saparKte  them  agun. 
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OU8  band  of  Tinklers,  attended  by  twenty-foor  asses.  Ho 
was  always  chief  and  spokesman  for  the  band.  At  the  wed- 
ding of  a  William  Low,  a  multerer,  at  Kinross,  Peter,  for 
the  last  time,  was  seen,  with  upwards  of  twenty-three  asses 
in  his  retinue.  He  had  certain  immunities  and  privileges 
allowed  him  by  his  tribe.  For  one  thing,  he  haa  the  sole 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  keel,  used  in  marking  sheep, 
in  the  neighbouring  upland  districts ;  and  one  of  the  asses 
belonging  to  the  band  was  always  laden  with  this  article 
alone.  Peter  was  also  notorious  as  a  physician,  and  admin- 
istered to  his  favourites  medicines  of  his  own  preparation, 
and  numbers  of  extraordinary  cures  were  ascribed  to  his 
superior  skill.  He  was  possessed  of  a  number  of  wise  say- 
ings, a  great  many  of  which  are  still  current  in  the  country. 
Peter  Robertson  was,  altogether,  a  very  shrewd  and  sensible 
man,  and  no  acts  of  theft  were  ever  laid  to  his  charge,  that 
I  know  of.  He  had,  however,  in  his  band,  several  females 
who  told  fortunes.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  which  he 
performed  was  the  same  you  mentioned  to  me.  The  whole 
contents  of  the  bowl  were  stirred  about  with  a  large  ram's 
horn,  which  was  suspended  from  a  string  round  his  neck,  as 
a  badge,  I  suppose,  of  his  priestly  office.*  He  attended  all 
the  fairs  and  weddings  for  many  miles  round.  The 
Braes  of  Kinross  were  his  favourite  haunt ;  so  much  so 
that,  in  making  his  settlement,  and  portioning  his  chil- 
dren, he  allowed  them  all  districts,  in  the  country  round 

*  Two  ram's  horns  and  two  spoons,  crossed,  are  sculptured  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  William  Marshall,  a  Qipsy  chief,  who,  aecorain|r  to  a  writer  i& 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  died  at  the  age  of  120  years,  and  wiiose  remains  are 
deposited  in  the  church-yard  of  KirkcudbrighU 

A  horn  is  the  hieroglyphic  of  authority,  power,  and  dignity,  and  is  ft 
metaphor  often  made  use  of  in  the  Scriptures.  1  he  Jews  held  ram's  homi 
in  great  veneration,  on  account,  it  is  thought,  of  that  animal  having  been 
caught  in  a  bush  by  the  horns,  and  used  as  a  substitute,  when  Isaac  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed  by  his  father ;  or,  perhaps,  on  account  of  this  animal 
bein^  first  used  in  sacrifice.  So  much  were  ram's  horns  esteemed  by  the 
Isra^tes,  that  their  Priests  and  Levites  used  them  as  trumpets,  particularly 
at  the  taking  of  Jericho.  The  modern  Jews,  when  they  confess  their  sins, 
in  our  month  of  September,  announce  the  ceremony  by  blowing  a  ram's 
horn,  the  sound  of  which,  they  say.  drives  away  the  Devil.  In  ancient 
Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  Jupiter  Ammon  was  worshipped  under  the 

S^re  of  a  ram,  and  to  this  deity  one  of  these  animals  was  sacrificed  annu- 
ly.     A  ram  seems  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  power  in  the  East,  from  the 
remotest  ages.     It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  practice  of  the  Ql^'q 
priest  "wearing  a  ram*s  bom,  suspended  from  ft  «UVn%,  six^uiAX^ft'CA^a^ 
moat  he  deHweafrom  the  highest  antiqiiity. 
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about,  to  travel  in ;  bat  he  reaerred  the  Br&es  of  Kinross  as 
his  own  pendicle,  and  hence  our  favounte  toast  in  the  ehire 
of  Kinross,  'The  lasses  of  Blind  Pate's  Pendicle.'  Besides 
the  Braes  of  Kinross,  this  Gipsy,  in  his  sweeping  verbal  tes- 
tament, reserved  the  town  of  Dnnfermline,  also,  to  himself, 
'because,'  said  he,  'Dunfermline  was  in  cash,  wliat  Loch* 
levcn  was  in  water — it  never  ran  dry.' "  A  great  deal  of 
booty  was  obtained  by  the  Tinklers,  at  the  lai-ge  and  long- 
continued  fairs  which  were  frequently  held  in  tliis  populons 
manufacturing  town,  in  the  olden  times. 

This  Gipsy  priest  was  ancommonly  fond  of  a  bottle  of 
good  ale.  Like  many  other  celebrators  of  marriages,  he 
derived  considerable  emolamcnts  from  hia  office.  A  Gipfly 
informed  me  that  Robertson,  on  these  occasions,  always  re- 
ceived presents,  such  as  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  or  basins  and 
platters,  made  of  pewter,  and  such  like  articles.  The  difh 
obedient  and  refi-actory  members  of  his  cian  were  chastised 
by  him  at  all  times,  od  the  spot,  by  the  blows  of  his  cudgel, 
without  regard  to  agcor  sex,  or  manner  of  striking.  When 
any  serious  ^ufHe  arose  among  liis  people,  in  which  he  was 
liko  to  meet  with  resistance,  he  would,  witii  vehemence,  call 
to  hia  particular  friends,  "  Set  my  back  to  the  wa' ; "  and, 
being  thus  defended  in  the  rear,  he,  with  his  cudgel,  made 
his  aesailanti^  in  front  smart  for  their  rebellion.  Althongh 
be  could  not  see,  his  daughter  would  give  him  the  word  of 
command.  Slie  would  call  to  him,  "  Strike  down" — "  Strike 
laigh"  (lowl — "Strike  amawu"  (athwart,) — "Strike  haunch- 
ways," — "  strike  BJioulder-wayp,"  Ac.  In  these,  we  see 
nearly  all  the  cuts  or  strokes  of  tlic  Hungarian  sword-cxer- 
ciBC.  As  I  lia\e  frequently  mentioned,  all  the  Gipsies  were 
regularly  trained  to  a  i^icculiar  method  of  their  own  in  liund- 
ling  the  cudgel,  in  their  battles^  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat 
part  of  the  Hungarian  swonl-exfrcisc,  at  ]>rescnt  practised 
in  our  cavalry,  is  fouudcd  upon  the  Gipsy  ninnncr  of  attack 
and  defence,  including  even  llie  direct  thi-ust  to  tlic  front, 
which  the  Gipsies  perform  with  the  cudgel. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  liccntioua 
manners  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  I  am  convinced  that  tho 
slightest  inGdelity,  on  the  part  of  their  wives,  would  be  pun- 
ished with  the  utmost  severity,  j  am  assured  timt  uotliing 
can  put  a  Gipsy  into  so  complete  a  rage  as  to  impute  iucoii- 
tlneace  to  his  wife.    InlQd\a,tt\eGt\\«'3\w:ii"s«<i«x.tiemcly 
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jealous  of  their  wives,  wlio  arc  kept  in  strict  subserrance, 
and  are  in  danger  of  corporeal  punishment,  or  absolute  dis- 
missal, if  they  happen  to  displease  them.'**  Tlie  Gipsies  are 
complete  Tartars  in  mattery  of  this  kind.? 

But  in  the  best-regulated  society — in  the  most  virtuous  of 
families — the  sundering  of  the  marriago-tie  is  often  unavoid- 
able, even  under  the  most  heinous  of  circumstances.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Gi{>8ies  should  be  exempted 
fi-om  the  lot  common  to  humanity,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances it  may  be  placed.  The  separation  of  husband  and 
wife  is,  with  them,  a  very  serious  and  melancholy  affair — an 
event  greatly  to  be  lamented,  while  the  ceremony  is  attended 
with  much  grief  and  mourning,  blood  having  to  be  shed,  and 
life  taken,  on  the  occasion. 

It  would  be  a  conclusion  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Gipsies  having  so  singular  a  marriage 
ceremony,  that  they  should  have  its  concomitant  in  as  singu- 
lar a  ceremony  of  divorce.  The  first  rccoui'se  to  which  a 
savage  would  naturally  resort,  in  giving  vent  to  his  indigna- 
tion, and  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  infidelity  of  the  fe- 
male, (assuming  that  savages  are  always  susceptible  of  such 
a  feeling,)  would  be  to  despatch  her  on  the  s|K)t.  But  the 
principle  of  expiation,  in  the  person  of  a  dumb  creature,  for 
offences  committed  against  the  Deity,  has,  from  the  very 
creation  of  the  world,  been  so  univei'sal  among  mankind, 
that  it  would  not  be  wondered  at  if  it  should  have  been  ap- 
plied for  the  atonement  of  offences  committed  against  eacli 
other,  and  nowhere  so  much  so  as  in  the  East — tlie  land  of 
figure  and  allegory.  The  practice  obtains  with  the  Gipsies 
in  the  matter  of  divorce,  for  they  lay  upon  the  head  of  that 
noble  animal,  the  horse,  the  sins  of  their  offending  sister, 
and  generally  let  her  go  free.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
has  this  sacrifice  of  tlic  horse  never  been  mentioned  in  Scot- 
land before  ?  The  same  question  applies  equally  well  to 
their  language,  and  marriage  ceremony,  yet  we  know  that 
both  of  these  exist  at  the  present  day.  The  fact  is,  the  Gip- 
sies have  hitherto  been  so  completely  despised,  and  held  in 
such  thorough  contempt,  that  few  ever  thought  of,  or  would 

*  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  toI.  x. 

f  Mr.  Borrow  bears  very  nosiiive  testimony  to  the  p^rmnal  virtue  of 
Gipsy  females.     I  liave  heard  natives  of  Ilunjpary  speak  U^^litly  of  theoi  In. 
that  respect ;  but  I  conclude  that  they  alluded  to  «xc«i^\\o\i%\a  >i>2L^  ^iSQ«c%iL 
TvAo  Bmoag  the  race, — Ed, 
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veotare  to  make  enquiries  of  them  rclativo  to,  their  ai.aeDt 
costoms  and  maaQcrs ;  and  that,  when  any  of  tlicir  cere- 
monies were  actually  obaeired  by  tlie  people  at  large,  they 
were  looked  upon  as  the  mere  frolics,  the  unmeaninK  and 
extravagant  practicea,  of  a  race  of  beggarly  thieves  and  vag- 
abonds, unworthy  of  the  slightest  attention  or  credit.*  In 
whatever  country  the  Gipsies  have  appeared,  they  have  al- 
ways been  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  attachment  to 
the  horse.  The  U9c  which  tbcy  make  of  this  animal,  in  sacri- 
fice, will  sufficiently  account,  in  one  way  at  least,  for  this 
peculiar  feature  in  their  character.  Many  of  t^ie  horaea 
which  have  been  stolen  by  them,  since  their  arrival  in  Eu- 
rope, I  am  convinced,  have  been  used  in  parting  with  their 
wives,  an  important  religious  ceremony — or  at  leastacoa- 
tom — which  tliey  would  long  remember  and  practise.t 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  founded  chiefly  upon  the  affinity 
of  language,  that  this  singular  people  migrated  from  Hin- 
dostan.  None  of  the  autiiors  on  the  Gipsier",  however,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  have,  in  their  researclies,  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, among  the  ti'ibc,  any  customs  of  a  religious  nature, 
by  which  their  religious  notions  and  ccrenaonies,  at  the  time 
tliey  entered  Europe,  could  bo  ascertained.  Indeed,  the 
learned  and  industnons  Grcllmann  expressly  states  that  the 
Giiwies  did  not  bring  any  particular  religion  with  them, 
from  tlioir  native  country,  by  which  they  could  be  distin- 
gitishod  from  other  people.  The  Gipsy  sacrifice  of  the  horse, 
at  parting  with  their  wives,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  great  Hindoo  religious  sacrifice  of  the  As- 
toamedlin,  or  Ansumtnmi  Jui/g,  observed  by  all  the  four 

Erinci|>al  castct^  in  India,  enumerated  in  the  Gentoo  code  of 
iwp,  translated  from  the  Persian  copy,  by  Nathaniel  Bras- 
sey  Ualhed,  and  is  proof,  besides  the  similarity  of  language, 

•  Wli«t  our  author  *«jb,  reUtive  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  horae,  by  the  Olp. 
■lea,  not  being  known  to  the  peo|>le  of  Seotliind  nt  Urge,  U  eqnally  npplicB- 
ble  tu  llie  entire  aubject  of  the  tribe.  And  we  see  hen  how  idminibly  tha 
paMioiiB — in  this  case,  the  prejudice  and  incredulity — of  mankind  are  cal- 
oalated  to  lilinH  them  to  racis,  perhaps  l«  facta  the  most  obcioua  and  incon- 
t«sttble.  What  is  staled  of  the  Ginsiea  in  this  work,  gcncrallv.  ahould  be 
DO  matter  of  won<1er  ;  llie  real  wcindcr,  if  wonder  there  should  be,  \t  Uiat  It 
should  not  hare  b<^n  known  to  llie  world  before— En. 

f  Grellmunn  says,  of  the  llungarjan  (iipsies,  "The  greatest  luxury  to 
them  is  wlien  they  can  procure  a  rsaat  of  cattle  that  have  died  of  any  d>>- 
temper,  wbetber  it  be  ibeep.  ptg,  eow,  or  other  beast,  oAorat  «a/y  «*■ 
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that  the  Gipsies  are  from  HiDdostan.  Before  the  Gentoo 
code  of  laws  came  into  mj  hands,  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  ceremony  of  sacriScing  horses  might  be  a  Tartar 
CHBtom,  as  the  ancient  Pagan  tri&s  of  Tartary  also  sacrificed 
horses,  on  certain  occasions  ;  and  my  conjectures  were  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Gipsy  and  Tartar  ceremonies  being  some- 
what similar  in  their  detail?.  Indeed,  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  Gipsies,  aa  I 
liave  already  stated,  obtained  the  name  of  Tartars.  "  They 
were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  unmolested  in 
Denmark,  as  the  code  of  Danish  laws  specifics  :  The  Tartar 
Gipsies,  who  wander  about  everywhere,  doing  great  damage 
to  the  people,  by  their  lies,  thefts,  and  witclicraft,  shall  be 
taken  into  custody  by  every  magistrate."  And  it  also  ap- 
pears, according  to  GrcIImann,  that  the  Gipsies  sometimes 
called  themselves  Tartars.  If  it  was  observed,  on  the  con- 
tinent, tliat  they  sacrificed  horses,  a  custom  very  common  at 
one  time  among  the  Tartars,  their  supposed  Tartar  origin 
would  appear  to  have  had  some  fouDdation.    The  Tartar 

Erinces  seem  to  have  ratified  and  confirmed  their  military 
laguee  by  sacrificing  horses  and  drinking  of  a  running 
stream ;  and  we  find  our  Scottitih  Gipsies  dissolving  their 
matrimonial  alliances  by  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  same 
animal,  while  some  Gipsies  state  that  horses  were  also,  at 
one  time,  sacrificed  at  their  marriage  ceremonies.  At  these 
sacrifices  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  no  Deity — no  invisible 
agency — appears,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  to  have  been  in- 
voked by  the  sacrificers, 

I  have  alluded  to  this  custom  of  the  Tartars,  more  partic- 
ularly, to  show  that  the  Gipiea  aro  not  the  only  people 
who  have  sacrificed  horses.  1  he  ancient  Hindoos,  as  already 
f:tated,  sacrificed  horses.  The  Greeks  did  the  same  to  Nep- 
tune ;  the  ancient  Scandinavians  to  their  god,  Assa-Thor, 
the  representative  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  Persians,  likewise,  to 
the  sun.*  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Gipsy  sacri- 
fice of  the  horse  is  the  remains  of  the  great  Asaummem  Jugg 
of  the  Hindoos,  observed  by  tribes  of  greater  antiquity  than 

*  It  amiesra  that  the  Jewa,  vben  thu;  lapsed  into  the  frroaaeat  [dolatiy, 
dedicated  horm  to  the  eim.       "  And  he  {Josiah)  took  Dway  the  hordes  that 
the  king!  of  Jiidlb  had  given  to  tfaemn,  at  Che  entering  In  ot  V\ib\w)q»iA 
the  Lord,  bj  Um  dumber  of  IfalhaonMlech,  Uia  ehamWUtft.^'tit^'***')!^ 
UMMbBfb^MdtitRiitbeoliariotfof  thsHumlthfiT*'    111&b^,-i^^A\. 
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the  modern  nations  of  India,  as  appears  by  the  Gtentoo  code 
of  laws  already  referred  to. 

The  sacrificing  of  horses  is  a  curious  as  well  as  a  leading 
and  important  fact  in  tlic  history  of  the  Gipsies,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  new  to  the  world.  I  shall,  in  establishing  its 
existence  among  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  produce  my  authorities 
with  my  details. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was,  and  I  believe  it  still  is,  a  general 
tradition,  over  almost  all  Scotland,  that,  when  the  Tinklers 
parted  from  their  wives,  the  act  of  separation  took  place 
over  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse.  In  I'cspect  to  McDonald's 
case,  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  Linlithgowshire  Gipsies, 
my  informant,  Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay,  late  an  ofiBcer  of  the 
Excise,  a  very  respectable  man,  who  died  in  1819,  at  the  age 
of  74  years,  stated  to  me  that  he  saw  McDonald  and  his 
wife  separated  over  the  body  of  a  dead  horse,  on  a  moor,  at 
Shieldhill,  near  Falkirk,  either  in  the  year  1758  or  1760,  he 
was  uncertain  which.  The  horse  was  laying  stretched  out 
on  the  heath.  Tlie  parties  took  hold  of  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and,  commencing  at  the  head  of  the  dead  animal, 
walked — the  husband  on  one  side,  and  the  wife  on  the  other 
— till  they  came  to  the  tail,  when,  without  speaking  a  word 
to  each  other,  they  parted,  in  opposite  directions,  as  if  pro- 
ceeding on  a  journey.  Mr.  Ramsay  said  he  never  could 
forget  the  violent  swing  which  McDonald  gave  his  wife  at 
parting.  The  time  of  the  day  was  a  little  after  day-break. 
My  informant,  at  the  time,  was  going,  with  othei-s,  to  Shield- 
hill  for  coals,  and  happened  to  be  passing  over  a  piece  of 
rising  ground,  when  they  came  close  upon  the  Gipsies,  in  a 
hollow,  quite  unexpectedly  to  both  parties. 

Another  aged  man  of  credibility,  of  the  name  of  James 
Wilson,  at  North  Queensferry,  also  informed  me  that  it  was 
within  his  own  knowledge,  that  a  Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  John 
Lundie,  divorced  four  wives  over  dead  horses,  in  the  manner 
described.  Wilson  further  mentioned  that,  when  Gipsies 
were  once  regularly  separated  over  a  dead  horse,  they  could 
never  again  be  united  in  wedlock  ;  and  that,  unless  they 
were  divorced  in  this  manner,  all  the  children  which  the 
female  might  have,  subsequently  to  any  other  mode  of  sepa- 
ration, the  iiusband  was  obliged  to  support  In  fact,  the 
transaction  was  not  legal,  accoTd\i\^  to  the  Gipsy  usages, 
without  the  horse.    The  facts  ot  l»\mA\e,  ^tA  ^'WiSlcv^^  ^V^^-^ , 
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of  the  namo  of  Dnimmond,  having  divorced  many  wives 
over  dead  liorses,  liave  been  confirmed  to  me  by  several 
aged  individuals  who  knew  them  personally.  One  intelli- 
gent gentleman,  Mr.  Richard  Baird,  informed  me  that,  in  his 
youth,  he  actually  8aw  John  Lundie  separated  from  one  of 
bis  wives  over  a  dead  horse,  in  the  parish  of  Garriden,  near 
Bo'ness.  My  father,  who  died  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
83  years,  also  stated  that  it  was  quite  current,  in  Tweed-dale, 
that  Mary  Yorkston,  wife  of  Matthew  Baillie,  the  Gipsy 
chief,  parted  married  couples  of  her  tribe  over  dead  horses. 

About  ten  years  after  receiving  the  above  information, 
Malcolm's  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Lon- 
don came  into  my  hands;  wherein  I  found  the  following 
Quotations,  from  a  work  published  in  1674,  describing  the 
different  classes  of  impostors  at  that  period  in  England : 
"Patricos,"  says  this  old  author,  "are  strolling  priests; 
every  hedge  is  their  parish,  and  every  wandering  rogue 
their  parishioner.  The  service,  he  saith,  is  the  marrving  of 
couples,  without  the  Gospels  or  Book  of  Common  l^rayer  : 
the  solemnity  whereof  is  this :  The  parties  to  be  married 
find  out  a  dead  horse,  or  other  beast ;  standing,  one  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other,  the  Patrice  bids  them 
live  together  till  death  part  them ;  so,  shaking  hands,  the 
wedding  is  ended. '^  Now  the  parties  here  described  seem 
to  have  been  no  other  than  Gipsies.  But  it  also  appears 
that  the  ceremony  alluded  to  is  that  of  dissolving  a  mar- 
riage, and  not  that  of  celebrating  it.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  mention,  as  I  have  already  done,  that  horses,  at  one  time, 
were  sacrificed  at  their  marriages,  as  well  as  at  their  di- 
vorces. 

Feeling  now  quite  satisfied  that  Gipsies  were,  at  one 
time,  actually  separated  over  the  bodies  of  dead  horses,  and 
horses  only,  (for  I  could  find  no  other  animal  named  but 
horses,)  I  proceeded  to  have  the  fact  confirmed  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  people  themselves.  And  whether  these 
horses  were  sacrificed  expressly  for  such  purposes,  or  whether 
the  rites  were  performed  over  horses  accidentally  found 
dead,  I  could  not  discover  till  the  year  1828.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  the  using  of  dead  horses,  in  separating  man  and 
wife,  was  a  remnant  of  some  ancient  ceremony,  which  induced 
me  to  persevere  in  my  enquiries,  for  the  puryo^  ot  'aat^x- 
taining,  if  not  the  origin^  at  least  the  parlicxA&n^  oil  >»  ^si.- 
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traordinary  a  cnBtom.  In  the  year  mentioned,  and  in  tlifl 
year  following,  I  cxDmincd  a  Gipgy  on  the  subject ;  a  man 
of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had 
given  me  a  xpccimen  of  his  ian^age.  He  said  that  be  him- 
self had  witnessed  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  attending 
the  separation  of  husband  and  wife.  From  this  man  I  re- 
ceived the  following  carious  particulars  relative  to  the  sacri> 
fico  of  horses  and  ceremony  of  divorce  ;  which  I  think  may 
l>e  depended  on,  as  I  was  very  careful  in  observing  that  his 
statements,  taken  down  at  four  different  times,  agreed  witti 
each  other. 

When  the  parties  can  no  longer  live  together  as  hnsband 
and  wife,  and  a  separation  for  ever  is  finally  determined  on, 
a  horse,  without  blemish,  and  in  no  manner  of  way  lame,  is 
led  forth  to  the  spot  for  performing  the  ceremony  of  divorce. 
The  hour  at  which  the  rites  must  be  performed  is,  if  possible, 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  "  when  the  sun  is  at  his  height."* 
The  Gipsies  present  cast  lots  for  the  individual  who  is  to 
sacrifice  the  animal,  and  whom  they  call  the  priest,  for  the 
time.  The  priest,  with  a  long  pole  or  staff  in  his  haDd,'f 
walks  round  and  round  the  animal  several  times  ;  repeating 
the  names  of  all  the  persons  in  whose  possession  it  has  been, 
and  extolling  and  expatiating  on  the  rare  qualities  of  so  nse- 
ful  an  animal.  It  is  now  let  loose,  and  driven  from  their 
presence,  to  do  whatever  it  pleases.  The  horse,  perfect  and 
free,  is  put  in  the  room  of  the  woman  who  is  to  be  divorced  ; 

'  Tliii  Gipay  mentioaed  one  particular  instance  of  hsTing  Been  a  conpl* 
W)MinI^I  In  this  vay,  on  a  wild  moor,  near  Uuntlj,  about  the  year  1805. 
He  paTtienlarlj  stated  that  a  liune  found  dead  would  not  do  for  a  Bepara- 
tion,  but  that  one  must  bo  killud  fi>r  the  eipresB  purpoec;  and  that  "tb« 
BUD  muBt  be  at  his  hught'  hiCore  ibe  horse  could  be  properly  saerifleed. 
Froin  the  fact  of  RamBsf  Blunibliug  upon  the  GipBies  "aliltle  after  daj- 
break."  it  if  on  Id  eeem  that  circuniBlances  had  compelled  them  to  change 
the  time,  or  adjourn  the  completion,  of  tbe  sacrifice ;  or  that  the  ettrema 
vildneES  of  the  victim  had  prereated  its  lieing  caught,  and  hi  led  to  tha 
"  Tiulent  Bwlng  which  McDonald  icavc  his  wife  at  parting.'  And  it  might 
be  that  RaniBaf  had  come  upon  them  irhen  McDimald  and  his  wile  nera 
performing  the  Uat  part  of  the  ceremony,  nr  had  csiuwd  them  to  finiah  It 

'abruptly;  as  the  old  Gipsy  etat«d  that  not  only  are  none  bnt  GIpsiea 
allowed  to  be  preceot  on  such  occasions,  but  that  the  groalest  secrecy  !• 
obaerred,  to  prevent  diseoTcry  by  those  who  are  not  of  the  tribe. 

f  It  appears  all  the  Gi]>iiiea,  male  as  well  pb  female,  who  perform  cere- 
monies for  their  tribe,  carry  lung  etaflh.  In  the  InstitutcH  of  Menu,  pag* 
28,  it  is  written :  "  The  staff  of  a  priest  must  be  of  such  length  as  to  read) 

hit  bmlr;  tb»t  of  aaoldier  to  reach  hia  fbrchcmd ;  and  that  of  km 
tore»eb  tbe  note.' 
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and  by  its  different  tuovementi;  is  the  degree  of  lier  gailt 
ascertained.  Some  of  tlie  Gipsies  now  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
it,  and  endeavour  to  catch  it.  If  it  is  wild  and  intractable, 
kicks,  leaps  dykes  and-ditches,  scampers  about,  and  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  easily  taken  hold  of,  the  crimes  and  gailt 
of  the  woman  are  looked  upon  as  numeraus  and  heinous.  If 
tJie  horse  is  tame  and  docile,  when  it  is  pursued,  and  suffers 
itself  to  be  taken  without  much  trouble,  and  without  exhibit- 
ing many  capers,  the  guilt  of  the  woman  is  not  considered 
go  deep  and  aggravated ;  and  it  is  then  sacrificed  in  her 
stead.  But  if  it  is  extremely  wild  and  vicious,  and  cannot 
be  taken  without  infinite  trouble,  her  crimes  are  considered 
exceedingly  wicked  and  atrocious  ;  and  my  informant  said 
instances  occurred  in  which  both  horse  and  woman  were 
eacrificed  at  the  same  time  ;  the  death  of  Uie  horse,  alone, 
being  then  considered  insufficient  to  atone  for  her  excessive 
guilt  The  individuals  who  catch  the  horse  bring  it  before 
the  priest.  They  repeat  to  him  all  the  faults  and  tricks  it 
had  committed ;  laying  the  whole  of  the  crimes  of  which 
the  woman  is  supposed  to  have  been  guilty  to  its  charge  ; 
and  upbraiding  and  scolding  tlie  dumb  creature,  in  an  angry 
manner,  for  its  conduct  They  bring,  as  it  were,  an  accusa- 
tion  against  it,  and  plead  for  its  condemnation.  When  this 
part  of  the  trial  is  finished,  the  priest  takes  a  large  knife 
and  thrusts  it  into  the  heart  of  the  horse  ;  and  its  blood  is 
allowed  to  flow  upon  the  ground  till  life  is  extinct  The 
dead  animal  is  now  stretched  out  upon  the  ground.  The 
husband  then  takes  his  stand  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  wife 
on  the  other ;  and,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  repeat 
certain  appropriate  sentences  in  the  Gipsy  language.  They 
then  quit  tiola  of  each  other,  and  walk  three  times  round  the 
body  of  tlie  horse,  contrariwise,  passing  and  crossing  each 
other,  at  certain  points,  as  they  proceed  in  opposite  directions. 
At  certain  parts  of  the  animal,  (the  comers  of  the  horse,  was 
the  Gipsy's  expression,)  such  as  the  hind  nnd  fore  feet,  the 
shoulders  and  haunches,  the  head  and  tail,  the  parties  halt, 
and  face  each  other ;  and  again  repeat  sentences,  in  their 
own  Hijeech,  at  each  time  they  halt  The  two  last  stops  they 
make,  in  their  circuit  round  the  sacrifice,  are  at  the  head  and 
tail.  At  the  head,  they  again  face  each  other,  and  s^eak  -^ 
and  lasUy,  at  the  tail,  they  again  confront  eeA\\  o^!ctEtI,%^^ec 
8om»  more  Oipsjr  expressions,  shake  Stands,  au^  ^osiScj  -'^b^ 

i2* 
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the  one  ^ing  north,  tlio  otlior  EOtith,  never  again  to  be 
nnit^Ml  in  this  life*  Immediately  after  the  Reparation  takes 
place,  the  woman  receives  a  token,  which  is  made  of  cast- 
iron,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  tiquare,  with  a  mark  upon  it 
roi^cmbling  the  Roman  character,  T.  After  tlie  marriage  has 
lieon  dissolved,  and  the  woman  diamissed  from  the  sacrifice, 
the  heart  of  the  horae  is*  taken  out  and  roasted  with  fire, 
then  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  or  brandy,  and  eaten  by  the 
husband  and  his  friends  then  present ;  the  female  not  being 
allowed  to  join  in  this  part  of  tlio  ceremony.  The  body  of 
the  horse,  skin  and  everything  about  it,  except  the  heart,  is 
buried  on  the  spot ;  and  years  after  the  ceremony  has  taken 
place,  the  husband  and  his  friends  visit  the  grave  of  the 
animal,  to  sec  whether  it  has  been  disturbed.  At  these 
visits,  tlioy  walk  round  about  the  grave,  with  much  grief  and 
rnoiirning. 

The  husWnd  may  take  another  wife  whenever  he  picasea, 
but  tlic  female  is  never  permitted  to  marry  again.!  Tlio 
token,  or  ralher  bill  of  divorce,  which  slie  receives,  must 
never  be  from  aWtit  her  person.  If  she  loses  it,  or  attempts 
to  pa:^3  hcriietf  oflf  as  a  woman  never  before  married,  she 
becomes  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death.  In  the  event  of 
her  breaking  this  law,  a  council  of  the  chiefs  is  held  upon 
her  conduct,  and  her  fate  is  decide*!  by  a  miyority  of  tho 
memtwrs  ;  and,  if  she  is  to  suffer  death,  her  sentence  must 
bo  confirmed  by  the  king,  or  principal  leader.  Tlie  culprit 
is  then  tied  to  a  stake,  with  an  iron  chain,  and  there  cudgel- 
led to  death.  The  executioners  do  not  extinguish  life  at  one 
beating,  but  leave  the  unhappy  woman  for  a  little  while,  and 
retui'n  to  her,  and  at  laat  complete  their  work  by  despatch- 
ing her  on  the  spot. 

I  have  been  informed  of  an  instance  of  a  Gipsy  falling  ont 
with  his  wife,  and,  in  the  lieat  of  his  passion,  shooting  hia 
own  horse  dead  on  the  spot  with  his  pistol,  and  forthwith 

•  That  I  might  diitinctlj  nnderaUad  the  Olpaj.  when  he  deaoribed  tlie 
tnanner  of  crunsing  and  wheeling  round  the  cornera  of  the  horse,  a  common 
•tttlDg-chair  was  placed  on  iu  side  hetween  na,  which  reprcMotcd  Uw 
EDimal  lying  on  the  grouad. 

S  Bright,  on  the  r<pani^h  GipsieB,  hbj-b:  "Widows  nerer  marry  SRain, 
are  distingnislied  by  monrnin^-Teila.  and  black  shoes  made  like  uom 
(]/'■  min;  no  slight  morti&cation,  in  acoantry  where  the  females  sre  to  re- 
aaFithlefor  the  beauty  of  thtufeet.'  11  Uiiu«^.'(^\3U[»fc^iMi-c*rfj^ 
**/*  t?'>wiM  are  confounded  ben  wUb  widow*.— Cm. 
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performing  the  ceremony  of  divorce  over  the  animal,  with- 
out allowing  himself  a  moment's  time  for  reflection  on  the 
subject.  Some  of  the  country-people  observed  the  transac- 
tion, and  were  horrified  at  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding. 
It  was  considered  by  them  as  merely  a  mad  frolic  of  an  en- 
raged Tinkler.  It  took  place  many  years  ago,  in  a  wild,  se* 
questered  spot  between  Galloway  and  Ayrshire. 

This  sacrifice  of  the  horse  is  also  observed  by  the  Gipsies 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  In  the  year  1830,  a  Russian  gentle- 
man of  observation  and  intelligence,  proprietor  of  estates  on 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  stated  to  me  that  the  Gipsies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  and  on  the  Don,  several  hundred 
Tcrsts  from  the  sea  of  Asoph,  sacrificed  horses,  and  ate  part 
of  their  flesh,  in  the  performance  of  some  very  ancient  cere- 
mony of  idolatry.  They  sacrifice  them  under  night,  in  the 
woods,  as  the  practice  is  prohibited  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment The  police  are  often  detecting  the  Gipsies  in  these 
sacrifices,  and  the  ceremony  is  kept  as  secret  as  possible. 
My  informant  could  not  go  into  the  particulars  of  the  Gipsy 
sacrifice  in  Russia ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
same  which  the  tribe  performed  in  Scotland.  In  Russia,  the 
Gipsies,  like  those  in  this  country,  have  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  they  retain  as  a  secret  among  tlieir  own 
fraternity. 

As  regards  the  sacrificing  of  horses  by  the  Gipsies  of 
Scotland,  at  the  present  day,  all  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  do 
not  know  of  its  taking  place  ;  nor  has  it  been  denied  to  me. 
The  only  conclusion  to  which  I  can  come,  in  regard  to  the 
question,  is  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that, 
like  their  language  and  ceremony  of  marriage,  it  is  still 
practised  when  it  can  be  done.  In  canying  out  this  cere- 
mony, there  is  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome  which  does  not 
lay  in  the  way  of  that  of  marriage,  and  it  is  this  :  Where  are 
many  of  the  Tinklers  to  find  a  horse,  over  which  they  can 
obtain  a  divorce?  The  difiiculty  with  them  is  as  great  as 
it  is  with  the  people  of  England,  who  must,  at  a  frightful 
expense,  go  to  no  less  than  the  House  of  Lords  to  obtain  an 
act  to  separate  legally  from  their  unfaithful  partners.*  The 
Gipsies,  besides  being  generally  unable  or  unwilling  to  bear 
the  expense  of  what  will  procure  them  a  release  in  their  own 
way,  fmd  it  a  difficult  matter,  in  these  days,  to  steal,  carry  oS^ 

•  This  difficulty  haa  been  removed  by  tee«Dt\«|£bibiCLc(Gu---^S&. 
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and  dispose  of  such  a  bulky  article  as  a  horse,  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  which  they  will  find  a  new  wife.  I  am  not  aware 
how  they  get  quit  of  this  solemn  and  serious  difficulty,  be- 
yond this,  that  a  Gipsy,  a  native  of  Yetholm,  informed  me 
that  some  of  his  brethren  in  that  colony  knock  down  their 
as^eSy  for  the  purpose  of  parting  with  their  wives,  at  the  pres- 
ent day.* 

As  the  code  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Hindostan  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  every  one,  I  shall  hei-e  transcribe  from  the 
work  the  account  of  the  Gentoo  Institution  of  the  Asuxi* 
medha  or  the  Assummeed  Jugg^i  that  the  reader  may  com- 
pare it  with  the  Gipsy  sacrifice  of  horses  ;  for  which,  owing 
to  its  length,  I  must  crave  his  indulgence.  It  is  under  the 
chapter  of  evidence,  and  is  as  follows : 

'*  An  Assummeed  Jvgg  is  when  a  person,  having  com- 
menced a  Jugg,  writes  various  articles  upon  a  scroll  of 
paper  on  a  horse's  neck,  and  dismisses  the  horse,  sending, 
along  with  the  horse,  a  stout  and  valiant  person,  equipped 
with  the  best  necessaries  and  accoutrements,  to  accompany 
the  horse  day  and  night,  whithersoever  he  shall  choose  to 
go  ;  and  if  any  creature,  either  man,  genius  or  dragon, 
should  seize  the  horse,  that  man  opposes  such  attempt,  and, 
having  gained  the  victory,  upon  a  battle,  again  gives  the 
horse  his  freedom.  If  any  one  in  this  world,  or  in  heaven, 
or  beneath  tl)e  earth,  would  seize  this  horse,  and  the  horse 
of  himself  comes  to  the  house  of  the  celebrator  of  the  Jugg^ 
upon  killing  that  horse,  he  must  throw  the  flesh  of  him  upon 
the  fire  of  the  Juk^  and  utter  the  prayers  of  his  Deity  ;  such  a 
Jugg  is  called  a  Jtigg  Assummeed,  and  the  merit  of  it,  as 
a  religious  work,  is  infinite."    Page  127. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  chapter  of  the  Hindoo  code 
of  laws,  are  the  following  particulars  relative  to  horses, 
which  show  the  great  respect  in  which  these  animals  were 
held  among  the  ancient  natives  of  Hindostan.  "  In  an  affair 
concerning  a  horse :  if  any  person  gives  false  evidence,  hia 
guilt  is  as  great  as  the  guilt  of  murdering  one  hundred  per- 
sons.''   Page  128.    In  the  Asiatic  Researches,  the  sacrifice 

• 

*  "  An  A8S  is  Bometimos  sacrificed  by  religious  mendicants,  as  an  atone> 
fpep^  for  some  fault  by  which  they  had  forfeited  their  rank  as  devotees." — 
Account  of  the  Hindoos. 

f  ^^^>  ^^  Hindostanee,  is  a  word  which  signifies  a  religious  ceremony ; 
hence  <$»  well-kaQwu  templ^  jqgge^nawt. 
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of  the  horse  is  frequently  noticed  ;  and  in  Sir  WiUiam 
Jones'  Institutes  of  Menu,  chapter  viii.,page  202,  it  is  said  : 
"  A  false  witness,  in  the  case  of  a  horse,  kills,  or  incurs  the 
guilt  of  killing,  one  hundred  kinsmen."  **  The  Astoamedha^ 
or  sacrifice  of  the  horse :  Considerable  difficulties  usually 
attend  that  ceremony ;  for  the  consecrated  horse  was  to  be 
set  at  liberty  for  a  certain  time,  and  followed  at  a  distance 
by  the  owner,  or  his  champion,  who  was  usually  one  of  his 
near  kinsmen  ;  and  if  any  person  should  attempt  to  stop  it 
in  its  rambles,  a  battle  must  inevitably  ensue  ;  besides,  as 
the  performer  of  an  hundred  Aawamedhaa  became  equal  to 
the  god  of  the  firmaments."  {Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii., 
page  216.)  "  The  inauguration  of  /wrfm,  (the  Indian  God  of 
the  firmaments,)  it  appears,  was  performed  by  sacrificing  an 
hundred  horses.  It  is  imagined  that  this  celebration  be- 
comes a  cause  of  obtaining  great  power  and  universal  mon- 
archy ;  and  many  of  the  kings  in  ancient  India  performed 
this  sacrifice  at  their  inauguration,  similar  to  that  of  In- 
dra's."  "  These  monarchs  were  consecrated  by  these  great 
sacrifices,  with  a  view  to  become  universal  conquerors.'* 
{Asiatic  Researches.)  It  appears,  by  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
that  Indra  was  at  one  time  a  mere  mortal,  but  by  sacrificing 
an  hundred  horses,  he  became  sovereign  of  the  firmament ; 
and  that  should  any  Indian  monarch  succeed  in  immolating  an 
hundred  horses,  he  would  displace  Indra. 

The  above  are  literal  and  simple  facts,  which  took  placo 
in  performing  the  sacrifice  ;  but  the  following  is  the  explan- 
ation of  the  mystic  signification  contained  in  the  ceremony. 

"  The  Assummeed  Jugg  does  not  merely  consist  in  the 
performance  of  that  ceremony  which  is  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  world,  namely,  in  bringing  a  horse,  and  sacrific- 
ing him  ;  but  Assummeed  is  to  be  taken  in  a  mystic  signifi- 
cation, as  implying  that  the  sacrificer  must  look  upon  himself 
to  be  typified  in  that  horse,  such  as  he  shall  be  described  ; 
because  the  religious  duty  of  the  Assummeed  Jugg  compre- 
hends all  those  other  religious  duties,  to  the  performance  of 
which  all  the  wise  and  holy  direct  all  their  actions  ;  and  by 
which  all  the  sincere  professors  of  every  dificrent  faith  aim 
at  perfection.  The  mystic  signification  thereof  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  head  of  that  unblemished  horse  is  the  symbol 
of  the  morning ;  his  eyes  are  the  sun ;  his  breath  the  ^v\4% 
his  wide-opemi^  month  is  the  JBiaKtodner,  ot  ^QgaX  Vkqs^^a 
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warmth  which  invigorates  all  the  world ;  his  body  typifies 
one  entire  year  ;  his  back,  paradise  ;  his  belly,  the  plains*; 
liis  hoof,  this  earth  ;  his  sides,  the  four  quarters  of  the  hea- 
vens ;  the  bones  thereof,  the  intermediate  spaces  between 
the  four  quarters  ;  the  rest  of  his  limbs  represent  all  distinct 
matter ;  the  places  where  those  limbs  meet,  or  his  joints,  imply 
the  months,  and  halves  of  the  months,  which  are  called  Pichi 
(or  fortnights)  ;  his  feet  signify  night  and  day ;  and  night  and 
day  are  of  four  kinds ;  first,  the  night  and  day  of  Brihma ; 
second,  the  night  and  day  of  angels  ;  third,  the  night  and  day 
of  the  world  of  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors ;  fourth,  tho 
night  and  day  of  mortals.  These  four  kinds  arc  typified  in 
his  four  feet.  The  rest  of  his  bones  are  tho  constellations 
of  tho  fixed  stars,  which  are  the  twenty-eight  stages  of  tlio 
moon's  course,  called  the  lunar  year  ;  his  flesh  is  the  clouds ; 
bis  food  the  sand  ;  his  tendons  the  rivers  ;  his  spleen  and 
liver  the  mountains ;  the  hair  of  liis  body  the  vegetables, 
and  his  long  hair  the  trees.  The  fore  part  of  Ids  body  typi- 
fies the  first  half  of  the  day,  and  the  hinder  part  the  latter 
half;  his  yawning  is  the  flash  of  tlie  lightning,  and  his 
turning  himself  is  the  thunder  of  the  cloud  ;  his  urine  rep- 
resents the  rain  ;  and  his  mental  reflection  is  his  only 
speech. 

"  The  golden  vessels,  which  are  prepared  before  the  horse 
is  let  loose,  are  the  light  of  the  day  ;  and  tlie  place  where 
these  vessels  are  kept  is  a  tyi>e  of  the  ocean  of  the  East ; 
tho  silver  vessels,  which  are  prepared  after  the  horse  is  let 
loose,  are  the  light  of  the  night ;  and  the  place  where  those 
vessels  are  kept  is  a  type  of  the  ocean  of  tlie  West.  These 
two  sorts  of  vessels  are  always  before  and  after  the  horse. 
The  Arabian  horse,  which,  on  account  of  his  swiftness,  is 
called  IJy,  is  the  performer  of  the  journeys  of  angels  ;  the 
Tdjee^  which  is  of  the  race  of  Persian  horses,  is  the  per- 
former of  the  journeys  of  the  Kundherps  (or  the  good  spirits); 
the  Wd^bdy  which  is  of  the  race  of  the  deformed  Tdjee 
horses,  is  the  performer  of  the  journeys  otJifis  (or  demons) ; 
and  the  Ashoo,  which  is  of  the  race  of  Turkish  horses,  is 
the  performer  of  the  journeys  of  mankind.  This  one  horse 
which  performs  these  several  services,  on  account  of  his 
four  different  sorts  of  riders,  obtains  the  four  different  ap- 
pellathns.  The  place  where  this  horse  remains  is  tho  great 
ocean,  which  signifies  the  great  E^\x\t  oC  Perm-atnidf  or  tho 
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universal  soul,  which  proceeds  also  from  that  Perm-cUmdi 
and  is  comprehended  in  the  same  Permrotmd. 

"  The  intent  of  this  sacrifice  is,  that  a  man  should  con- 
sider himself  to  be  in  the  place  of  that  horse,  and  look  upon 
all  these  articles  as  typified  in  himself;  and  conceiving  the 
Atmd  (or  divine  soni)  to  be  an  ocean,  should  let  all  thought 
of  self  be  absorbed  in  that  Atmd.'^  Page  19. 

Mr.  Halhed,  the  translator, justly  observes  :  "This  is  the 
very  acme  and  enthusiasm  of  allegory,  and  wonderfully  dis- 
plays the  picturesque  powers  of  fancy  in  an  Asiatic  genius  ; 
yet,  unnatural  as  the  account  there  stands,  it  is  seriously 
credited  by  the  Hindoos  of  all  denominations."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  thinks  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between 
this  very  ancient  Hindoo  ceremony  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
scape-goat,  in  the  Bible,  described  in  the  21st  and  22d 
verses  of  the  16th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  viz. :  "  And  Aaron 
shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and 
confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  all  their  transgressions,  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them 
upon  the  head  of  the  goat ;  and  shall  send  him  away,  by  the 
hand  of  a  fit  man,  into  the  wilderness  :  and  the  goat  shall 
bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not  inhabited ; 
and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  into  the  wilderness."  Page  17. 
In  the  same  manner,  all  the  iniquities  of  the  sacrificer,  in 
the  Gentoo  ceremony,  are  laid  upon  the  horse,  which  is  let 
loose,  and  attended  by  a  stout  and  valiant  person.  The 
same  is  done  in  the  Gipsy  sacrifice,  as  typifying  the  womain 
to  be  divorced. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Gipsy  and  the  Hindoo  sac- 
rifice is  close  and  striking  in  their  general  bearings.  The 
Hindoo  sacrificer  is  typified  in  the  liorse,  and  his  sins  are 
ascertained  and  described  by  the  motions  or  movements  of 
the  animal ;  for  if  the  horse  is  very  docile  and  tame,  and  of 
its  own  accord  comes  to  the  Hindoo  celebrator  of  the  sacri- 
fice, his  merits  are  then  infinite,  and#extremely  acceptable  to 
the  Deity  worshipped.  In  the  Gipsy  sacrifice,  if  tne  horse 
is  in  like  manner  quiet,  and  easily  caught,  the  woman,  whom 
it  represents,  is  then  comparatively  innocent.  In  India,  part 
of  the  Jlesh  of  the  horse  was  eaten  :  among  the  Gipsies,  the 
heart  is  eaten.  The  Hindoos  sacrificed  their  enemies,  by 
substituting  for  them  a  buffalo,  Ac. :  the  Qi^^i^  ^A^f^s^ 
their  unfaUi/iil  wives ^  by  <£e  BubeUtate  ot  %i  W»e«   Vi^^ 
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Hindoo  sacrifice,  particnlar  parts  of  the  horse  allegoricallj 
represent  certain  parts  of  the  earth  :  at  certain  parts  of  the 
horse,  (the  comers^  as  the  Gipsies  call  them,)  the  Gipsies,  in 
their  circuit  round  the  animal,  halt,  and  utter  particular 
sentences  in  their  own  language,  as  if  these  parts  were  of 
more  importance,  and  had  more  influence,  than  the  other 
parts.  And  it  is  probable  that,  in  these  sentences,  some  in- 
visible agency  was  addressed  and  invoked  by  the  Gipsies. 

As  the  Astvamedha^  or  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  was  the  most 
important  of  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of  every  caste  of 
Hindoos,  in  ancient  India,  so  it  would  be  the  last  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  wandering  Gipsies.  And  as  both  sacrificed  at 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  both  of- 
fered their  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  the  animating  soul  of  univer- 
sal nature.  As  already  stated,  the  Gipsies,  while  travelling, 
assume  new  names  everv  morning  before  setting  out ;  but 
when  noon-tide  arrives,  they  resume  their  permanent  English 
ones.  This  custom  is  practised  daily,  and  has  undoubtedly 
also  some  reference  to  the  sun.  By  the  account  of  the  Gipsy 
already  mentioned,  the  hoi*se  must,  if  possible,  be  killed  at 
noon.  According  to  Southey,  in  his  curse  of  Kehamah,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  horse  in  India  was  performed  at  the  same 
time.  Colonel  Tod,  in  his  history  of  India,  says :  "  The 
sacrifice  of  the  horse  is  the  most  imposing,  and  the  earliest, 
heathenish  rite  on  record,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  sun,  an- 
ciently, in  India."  According  to  the  same  author,  the  horse 
in  India  must  be  milk-white,  with  particular  marks  upon  it. 
The  Gipsy's  horse  to  be  sacrificed  must  be  sound,  and  with- 
out blemish  ;  but  no  particular  colour  is  mentioned.  Ac- 
cording to  Halhed,  the  horse  sacrificed  in  India  was  also 
without  blemish. 

I  have,  perhaps,  been  too  minute  and  tedious  in  describing 
these  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gentoos ;  but  the  singular 
fact  that  our  Scottish  Tinklers  yet — at  least  till  very  lately — 
retained  the  important  ^gments  of  the  ancient  mythology 
of  the  Pagan  tribes  of  Hindostan,  is  offered  as  an  apology  to 
the  curious  reader  for  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  details.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  there  appears  to  be  nearly  as  great  a 
resemblance  between  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gipsies  itnd  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  as  there  is  afiSnity  between  modern  Hin- 
dostaneo  and  the  language  of  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  at  the 
present  day,  as  will  be  seen  in  \hQ  MLom\i^  doaj^tfir* 
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The  Scottish  Gipsies  appear  to  be  extremely  tenacious  of 
retaining  their  language,  as  their  principal  secret,  among 
themselyes,  and  seem,  from  what  I  have  read  on  the  subject, 
to  be  much  less  communicative,  on  this  and  other  matters 
relative  to  their  history,  than  those  of  England  and  other 
countries.  On  speaking  to  them  of  their  speech,  they  ex- 
hibit an  extraordinary  degree  of  fear,  caution,  reluctance, 
distrust,  and  suspicion  ;  and,  rather  than  give  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  will  submit  to  any  self-denial.  It  has 
been  sd  well  retained  among  themselves,  that  I  believe  it  is 
scarcely  credited,  even  by  individuals  of  the  greatest  intel- 
ligence, that  it  exists  at  all,  at  the  present  day,  but  as  slang, 
used  by  common  thieves,  house-breakers  and  beggars,  and 
by  those  denominated  flash  and  family  men.* 

*  "Befovjd  contidering  this  timit  in  the  character  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies, 
it  may  interest  the  reMer  to  know  that  the  same  peculiarity  obtains  among 
those  on  the  continent 

Of  the  Hungarian  Gipsies,  Grellmann  writes :  "  It  will  be  recollected,  from 
the  first,  how  great  a  secret  they  make  of  their  language,  and  how  sus- 
picious they  appear  when  any  person  wishes  to  learn  a  few  words  of  it. 
Even  if  the  Gipsy  is  not  perverse,  he  is  very  inattentive,  and  is  conse- 
quently likely  to  answer  some  other  rather  than  the  true  Gipsy  word." 

Of  the  Hungarian  Gipsies,  Bright  says :  **  No  one,  who  has  not  had  ex* 
periencc,  can  conceive  the  difficulty  of  gaining  intelligible  information,  from 
people  so  rude,  upon  the  subject  of  their  language.  If  you  ask  for  a  word, 
they  give  you  a  whole  sentence ;  and  on  asking  a  second  time,  they  give 
the  sentence  a  totally  different  turn,  or  introduce  some  figure  altogether 
new.  Thus  it  was  with  our  Gipsy,  who.  at  length,  tired  of  our  questions, 
prnyed  most  piteously  to  be  released ;  which  we  granted  him,  only  on  con- 
dition of  his  returning  in  the  evening.'* 

Of  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  Mr.  Borrow  writes :  "  It  is  only  by  listening 
attentively  to  the  speech  of  the  Gitanoe,  whilst  discoursing  among  them- 
selves, that  an  acquaintance  with  their  dialect  can  be  formed,  and  by  seizing 
upon  aU  unknown  wordp,  as  they  fall  in  succession  from  the\t  \\\%.    ^^>£> 
Ing  can  be  more  useless  aod  hopeless  than  the  iltem^  \a  ^Vs&a.  v^MMtock 
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Among  the  causes  oontributinff  to  this  state  of  things 
among  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  and  what  are  called  Tink- 
lers or  Tinkers,  for  they  are  the  same  people,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following :  The  traditional  accounts  of  the  nu- 
merous imprisonments,  banishments,  and  executions,  which 
many  of  the  race  underwent,  for  merely  being  "  by  habit 
and  repute  Gipsies,"  under  the  severe  laws  passed  against 
them,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. They  still  entertain  the  idea  that  they  are  a  perse- 
cuted race,  and  liable,  if  known  to  be  Gipsies,  to  all  the 
penalties  of  the  statutes  framed  for  the  extirpation  of  .the 
whole  people.  But,  apart  from  this  view  of  the  question, 
it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  that  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland  are 
uioro  reserved,  (they  are  generally  altogether  silent,)  in  re- 
spect to  themselves,  than  their  brethren  in  other  countries 
seem  to  be  ?    It  may  be  answered,  that  our  Scottish  tribes 

of  their  Tocabular  j,  by  cnqnirin^  of  tbcm  bow  particular  objects  and  ideas 
are  styled  in  the  same ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the  most 
common  thine;8,  they  are  totally  incapable,  as  a  Spanish  writer  has  observed, 
of  yieldinp^  the  required  information ;  owing  to  their  great  ignorance,  the 
shortness  of  their  memories,  or,  rather,  the  state  of  bewilderment  to  which 
their  minds  are  bronght  by  any  question  which  tends  to  bring  their  reason- 
ing faculties  into  action  ;  though,  not  unfrequently,  the  very  words  which 
have  been  in  vain  required  of  tliem  will,  a  minute  subsequently,  proceed 
inadvertently  from  their  mouths.** 

What  has  been  said  by  the  two  last-named  writers  is  very  wide  of  the 
mark;  Grelhnann,  however,  hits  it  exactly.  The  Gipsies  have  excellent  memo- 
ries. It  is  all  thoy  have  to  depei/d  on.  If  they  had  not  good  memories,  how 
could  tliey,  at  the  present  day,  speak  a  word  of  their  language  at  all  ?  The 
difficulty  in  question  is  down-right  shuffling,  and  not  a  want  of  memory  on 
the  part  of  the  Gipsy.  I'he  present  chapter  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.  Even  Mr.  Borrow  himself  gives  an  ample  refutation  to  his  sweep- 
ing account  of  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  in  regard  to  their  language ;  for,  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work,  he  says :  "  I  recited  the  ApostW  Creed  to  the 
Gipsies,  sentence  by  sentence,  which  they  translated  as  I  proceeded.  They 
sznibited  the  greatest  eagerness  and  interest  in  their  unwonted  occupation, 
and  frequently  broke  into  loud  disputes  as  to  the  best  rendering,  many  be- 
ing offered  at  the  same  time.  I  then  read  the  translation  aloud,  whereupon 
they  raised  a  shout  of  exultation,  and  appeared  not  a  little  proud  of  the 
composition."  Ou  this  occasion,  Mr.  Borrow  evidently  had  the  Gipsies  in 
the  right  humour — that  is,  off  their  guard,  excited,  and  much  interested  in 
the  suDJect.  lie  says,  in  another  place :  " The  language  they  speak  among 
themselves,  and  they  are  particularly  anxious  to  keep  others  in  ignorance 
of  it"  As  a  general  tiling,  thev  seem  to  have  been  bored  by  people  much 
above  them  in  the  scale  of  society ;  with  whom,  their  natural  politeness, 
and  expectations  of  money  or  other  benefits,  would  naturally  lead  them  to 
do  say  thing  than  give  them  that  which  it  is  inborn  in  their  nature  to 
Jseep  io  themMlves.— £o. 


are,  in  general,  much  more  civilized,  their  bands  more  broken 
up,  and  the  individuals  more  mixed  with,  and  scattered 
through,  the  general  population  of  the  country,  than  tho 
Gipsies  of  other  nations ;  and  it  therefore  appears  to  me 
that  tlic  more  their  blood  gets  mixed  with  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary natives,  and  the  more  they  approach  to  civilization,  tho 
more  determinedly  will  they  conceal  every  particular  rela- 
tive to  tlieir  tribe,  to  prevent  their  neighbours  ascertaining 
their  origin  and  nationality.  The  slightest  taunting  allu- 
pion  to  the  forefathers  of  half-civilized  Scottiph  Tinklers 
kindles  up  in  their  breasts  a  storm  of  wrath  and  fury  :  for 
they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  feeling  which  is  enter- 
tained toward  their  tribe  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  tho 
country.*  "  I  have,"  said  one  of  them  to  me,  "  wrought  all 
my  life  in  a  shop  with  fellow-tradesmen,  and  not  one  of 
them  ever  discovered  that  I  knew  a  single  Gipsy  word."  A 
Gipsy  woman  also  informed  me  that  herself  and  sister  had 
nearly  lost  their  lives,  on  account  of  their  language.  Tho 
following  are  the  particulars :  The  two  sisters  chanced  to 
be  in  a  public-house  near  Alloa,  when  a  number  of  colliers, 
belonging  to  the  coal-works  at  Sauchie,  were  present.  Tho 
one  sister,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  in  the  Gipsy  language, 
desired  the  other,  among  other  things,  to  make  ready  some 
broth  for  their  repast.  The  colliers  took  hold  of  the  two 
Gipsy  words,  shaucha  and  Uawkiey  which  signify  broth  and 
pot ;  thinking  the  Tinkler  women  were  calling  them  Sauchie 
BlackieSj  in  derision  and  contempt  of  their  dark,  subterra- 
neous calling.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  savage  colliers 
attacked  the  innocent  Tinklers,  calling  out  that  they  would 
*•  grind  them  to  powder,"  for  calling  tliem  SaiicMe  Blackies. 
But  the  determined  Gipsies  would  rather  perish  than  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  words  in  English,  to  appease  the  en- 
raged colliers ;  "  for,"  said  they,  **  it  would  have  exposed 
our  tribe,  and  made  ourselves  odious  to  the  world."  The 
two  defenceless  females  might  have  been  murdered  by  their 
brutal  assailants,  had  not  the  master  of  the  house  fortunatelv 
come  to  their  assistance.    The  poor  Gipsies  felt  the  effects 

*  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  ikct  that  the  Gipsies  whom  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Crabbe  has  civilized  will  not  now  be  seen  among  the  others  of  the 
tribe,  at  his  annual  festival,  a*  Southampton.  We  have  ahreadj  seen,  undei 
the  head  of  Continental  Gipsies,  that  "those  who  are  gold-washers  in 
TraDsylTania  and  the  Banat  have  no  intercourM  Vitiii  qjCmec^  ^l  >SMSa  'VAr 
tion;  nor  do  they  like  to  be  called  GiptiM." 
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of  ihe  beating  they  had  received,  for  many  months  thereafter ; 
and  my  informant  had  not  recovered  from  her  braises  at  the 
time  8he  mentioned  the  circamstances  to  me.* 

They  are  also  anxious  to  retain  their  language,  as  a  secret 
among  themselves,  for  the  use  which  it  is  to  them  in  con- 
ducting business  in  markets  or  other  places  of  public  resort 
But  they  are  very  chary  of  the  manner  in  which  they  em- 
ploy it  on  such  occasions.  Besides  this,  they  display  all  the 
pride  and  vanity  in  possessing  the  language  which  is  com- 
mon with  linguists  generally.  Tlie  determined  and  uni- 
form principle  laid  down  by  them,  to  avoid  all  commmii- 
cations  with  "  strangers''  on  the  subject,  and  their  resolution 
to  keep  it  a  secret  within  their  own  tribe,  will  be  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  following  facts. 

For  seven  years,  a  won^an,  of  the  name  of  Baillie,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  called  r^o- 
larly  at  my  house,  twice  a  year,  while  on  her  peregrinations 
througli  the  country,  selling  spoons  and  other  articles  made 
from  horn.  Every  time  I  saw  her,  I  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  give  mc  some  of  her  secret  speech,  as  I  was  cer- 
tain she  was  acquainted  with  the  Gipsy  tongue.  But,  not 
to  alarm  her  by  calling  it  by  that  name,  I  always  said  to 
her,  in  a  jocular  manner,  tliat  it  was  the  mason  word  I  wished 
her  to  teach  me.  She,  however,  as  regularly  and  firmly 
declared  that  she  knew  of  no  such  language  among  the 
Tinklers.  I  always  treated  her  kindly,  and  desired  her  to 
continue  her  visits.  I  gave  her,  each  time  she  called,  a 
glass  of  spirits,  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  such  articles  ;  and 
generally  purchased  some  trifle  from  her,  for  which  I  inten- 
tionally paid  her  more  than  its  value.  She  so  far  yielded 
to  my  importunities,  that,  for  the  last  three  years  she  called, 
she  went  the  length  of  saying  that  she  would  tell  me  "  some- 
thing" the  next  time  she  came  back.  But  when  she  returned, 
^he  guardedly  evaded  all  my  questions,  by  constantly  repeat- 
ing nearly  the  same  answer,  such  as,  "  I  will  speak  to  you 
the  next  time  I  come  back,  sir."  After  having  been  put  off 
for  seven  years  in  this  manner,  I  was  determined  to  put  her 

*  On  the  whole,  however,  our  Scottish  peasantry,  in  some  districts,  do 
not  CTeatly  despise  the  Tinklers ;  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
inhabitants  of  some  other  countries  seem  to  do.  When  not  inyolved  in 
quarrels  with  the  Gipsies,  our  country  people,  with  the  exception  of  a  con- 
Biderahle  portion  of  the  land-owners,  were,  and  are  even  yet.  rather  fond 
of  the  superior  families  of  the  fiomadic  c\iyBaol\)bfiflA^^\>U,thanotberwi8e. 
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to  the  nfioal  test,  should  she  never  enter  mj  door  again,  and, 
as  she  was  walking  out  of  the  gate  of  my  garden,  I  called  to 
her,  in  the  Gipsy  language,  "  Jaw  vrecy  managie  /" — (go  away, 
woman.)  She  immediately  turned  round,  and,  laughing,  re- 
plied, "  I  will  jatc  with  you  when  I  come  back,  gauffie"-^! 
will  go  or  speak  with  you,  when  I  come  back,  man.)  Sho 
returned,  as  usual,  in  December  following.  I  again  re- 
quested her  to  give  me  some  of  her  words,  assuring  her  that 
she  would  be  in  no  danger  from  me  on  that  account.  I  fur- 
ther told  her  it  was  of  no  use  to  conceal  her  speech  from  me, 
having,  the  last  time  she  was  in  my  house,  shown  her  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  it.  After  considerable  hesitation  and 
reluctance,  she  consented  ;  but  then,  she  said,  she  would  not 
allow  any  one  in  the  house  to  hear  her  speak  to  me  but  my 
wife.  I  took  her  at  once  into  my  parlour,  and,  on  being 
desired,  she,  without  the  least  hesitation  or  embarrassment, 
took  the  seat  next  the  fire.  Observing  the  door  of  the  room 
a  little  open,  she  desired  it  to  be  shut,  in  case  of  her  being 
overheard,  again  mentioning  that  she  had  no  objection^  to 
my  wife  being  present,  and  gravely  observing  that  "  hus- 
bands and  wives  were  one,  and  should  know  all  one  another's 
secrets."  She  stated  that  the  public  would  look  upon  her 
with  horror  and  contempt,  were  it  known  she  could  speak 
ihe  Gipsy  language.  She  was  extremely  civil  and  intelli- 
gent, yet  placed  me  upon  a  familiar  equality  with  herself, 
when  she  found  I  knew  of  the  existence  of  her  speech,  and 
could  repeat  some  of  the  words  of  it.  Her  nature,  to  appear- 
ance, seemed  changed.  Her  bold  and  fierv  disposition  was 
softened  and  subdued.  She  was  very  frank  ana  polite ;  re- 
tained her  self-possession,  and  spoke  with  great  propriety.* 
The  words  which  I  got  on  this  occasion  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  the  chapter. 

In  corroboration  of  this  principle  of  concealment  observed 
by  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  relative  to  their  language,  I  may 
give  a  fact  which  will  show  how  artful  they  are  in  avoiding 
any  allusion  to  it.  One  evening,  as  a  band  o{  potters,  with 
a  cart  of  earthenware,  were  travelling  on  the  high-road,  in 
a  wild  glen  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  a  brother  of  mine  over- 

*  Their  (the  female^s)  speech  is  as  flaent,  and  their  eyes  as  unabashed,  in 
the  presence  of  royalty,  as  before  those  from  whom  they  lia?e  nothing  to 
hope  or  fear ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  most  minds  quail  VM£Qt^X!fiL>scEk. — 
Borrow  oh  the  Sptmkk  (/ipiia, — Eek 
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heard  them,  male  and  female,  conversing  in  a  language,  a 
word  of  which  he  did  not  understand.  An  the  road  was 
very  bad,  and  the  night  dark,  one  of  the  female?  of  the  band 
was  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the  cart,  acting  as>  a  guide  to 
the  horde.  Ever}' now  and  then,  among  other  unintelligible 
expressions,  she  called  out  ''Shan  drom"  My  brother's 
cnriosity  was  excited  by  hearing  the  potters  conversing  in 
tiiis  manner,  and,  next  morning,  he  went  to  where  they  lodged, 
in  an  out-house  on  tlie  farm,  and  enquired  of  the  female 
what  slie  was  saying  on  the  road,  the  night  before,  and  what 
siic  meant  by  ''Shan  dmm"  The  woman  appeared  con- 
fused at  tlie  unexpected  question  ;  but  in  a  short  time  re- 
covered iier  self-jK)ssession,  and  artfully  replied  that  they 
were  talking  Latin  (!)  and  that  "  Shan  drom"  in  Latin, 
signified  "  bad  road."  But  the  truth  is,  "  Shan  drom'^  is 
the  Gipsy  expression  for  bad  road,  as  will  by  and  by  be  seen. 

Besides  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  way  of  getting 
any  of  their  language  from  them,  there  i?  a  general  one  that 
arises  from  the  suspicions,  unsettled,  restless,  fickle  and  vola- 
tile nature  bv  wiiieh  thcv  are  characterized.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  to  get  them  to  s|)eak  consecutively  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes  on  any  subject,  thus  precluding  the  possibility, 
in  most  instances,  of  taking -advantage  of  any  favourable 
humour  in  which  they  may  bo  found,  in  the  matter  of  iheir 
general  history — leaving  alone  the  formal  and  serious  pro- 
cedure necessary  to  be  followed  in  regard  to  their  lan- 
guage. If  this  favourable  turn  in  their  disjwsition  is  allowed 
to  pass,  it  is  rarely  anything  of  that  natui-e  can  l)e  got  from 
them  at  that  meeting ;  and  it  is  extremely  likely  that,  at 
any  after  interviews,  they  will  entirely  evade  the  matter  so 
much  desired. 

With  these  remarks,  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  the 
method  I  adopted  to  get  at  the  Gipsy  language. 

Short  vocabularies  of  the  language  of  the  Tschengenes  of 
Turkey,  the  Cyrjanis  of  Hungary,  the  Zifjenners  of  Germany, 
the  Gitanos  of  Spain,  and  the  Gijmes  of  England,  have,  at 
diflferent  periods,  since  1783,  issued  from  the  press,  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  speci- 
mens of  our  Scottish  Tinkler  or  Gipsy  language  having  as 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  public.  Some  of  the  former  I 
committed  to  memory,  and  used,  intermixed  with  English 
words,  in  questions  1  would  \)u\.  lo  xXv^^JjCttXXVsJxGv^ies.  In  this 
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way, one  word  would  lead  to  another.  I  would  address  them 
in  a  confident  and  familiar  manner,  as  if  I  were  one  of  them- 
selves, and  knew  exactly  who  they  were,  and  all  about  them. 
I  would,  for  instance,  ask  them  :  Have  you  a  grye  (horse)? 
How  many  chauviea  (children)  have  you  ?  Where  is  your 
gaugie  (husband)?  Do  you  sell  roys  (spoons)?  Beinfi^ 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  they  would  give  mo  at  once  a 
true  answer.  For,  being  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  apply 
the  language  of  the  Gipsies  of  the  continent  to  our  own 
tribes,  they  could  naturally  have  no  hesitation  in  replying  to 
my  questions ;  although  they  would  wonder  what  kind  of  a 
Gipsy  I  could  possibly  be — dressed,  as  I  was,  in  black,  with 
black  neck-cloth,  and  no  display  of  linen,  save  a  ruflled 
breast,  thick-soled  shoes  and  gaiters.  The  consequence 
was,  I  became  a  character  of  interest  to  many  of  the  Gipsies 
to  be  found  in  a  circuit  of  many  miles ;  and  great  wonder 
was  excited  in  their  untutored  minds,  leading  to  a  desire  to 
see,  and  know  something  of,  the  Riah  Natoken^  or  the  gen* 
tleman  Gipsy.  On  such  occasions,  I  would  treat  them  as  I 
would  land  a  fish — give  them  hook  and  line  enougli.  But 
the  circumstance  was  to  them  something  incomprehensible, 
for,  although  Gipsies  are  very  ready-witted,  and  possess 
great  natural  resources,  in  thieving,  and  playing  tricks  of 
every  kind,  and  great  tact  in  getting  out  of  difficulties  of 
that  nature — ^which,  with  them,  are  matters  of  instinct,  train- 
ing, and  practice — their  whole  mind  being  bent,  and  exclu- 
sively employed,  in  that  direction,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  form  any  intelligible  opinion  as  to  my  true  char- 
acter, provided  I  was  any  way  discreet  in  disguising  my  real 
position  among  them.  As  little  chance  was  there  of  any  of 
themselves  informing  the  others  of  what  assistance  they  had 
inadvertently  been  to  me,  in  getting  at  their  language. 
Some  of  them  miglit  have  an  idea  that  one  of  their  race  had, 
in  their  own  way  of  tliinking,  peached,  turned  traitor  to 
their  blood,  and  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  At  times,  if  they 
happened  to  see  me  approach  them,  so  as  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  scrutinize  me — which  they  are  much  given  to,  with 
people  generally — they  would  not  be  so  easily  disconcerted 
at  any  question  put  to  them  in  their  language  ;  but  the  re- 
sult would  be  either  direct  replies,  or  the  most  ludicrous 
scenes  of  surprise  and  terror  imaginable,  whicli,  to  be  civ- 
joyed,  were  only  to  be  seen,  but  could  noX.  >ttft  dkRefcrJoft^^ 
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althoagh  the  seaael  will  in  some  measure  iUostrate  them. 
At  other  times,  if  I  addressed  a  Gipsy  in  his  own  language, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  a  kind  and  familiar  manner,  as  if  I  luid 
been  soothing  a  wild  and  unmanageable  horse,  before  mount* 
ing  him,  he  would  either  very  awkwardly  pretend  not  to 
understand  what  I  meant,  or,  with  a  downcast  and  guilty 
look,  and  subdued  voice,  immediately  answer  my  Gipsy 
words  in  English.  But  if  I  put  the  words  to  him  in  an  ab- 
rupt, hasty,  or  threatening  manner,  he  would  either  take  to 
his  heels,  or  turn  upon  me,  like  a  tiger,  and  pour  out  upon 
me  a  torrent  of  abusive  language.  The  following  instances 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  my  use  of  their  language  was 
sometimes  appreciated  by  the  female  Gipsies. 

When  I  spoke  in  a  sharp  manner  to  some  of  the  old  wo- 
men, on  the  high-road,  by  way  of  testing  them,  they  would 
quicken  their  paces,  look  over  their  shoulders,  and  call  out, 
in  much  bitterness  of  spirit,  "You  are  no  gentleman,  sir, 
otherwise  you  would  not  insult  us  in  that  way."  On  one 
occasion.  I  observed  a  woman  with  her  son,  who  appeared 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  lingering  near  a  house  at  which 
they  had  no  business,  and  I  desired  her,  rather  sharply,  to 
leave  the  place,  telling  her  that  I  was  afraid  her  cfiauvie 
was  a  chor — (that  her  son  was  a  thief).  I  used  these  two 
words  merely  to  see  what  eflfect  they  would  have  upon  her, 
as  I  did  not  really  think  she  was  a  Gipsy.  She  instantly 
flew  into  a  dreadful  passion,  telling  me  that  I  had  been 
among  thieves  and  robbers  myself,  otherwise  I  could  not 
speak  to  her  in  such  words  as  these.  She  threatened  to  go 
ta  Edinburgh,  to  inform  the  police  that  I  was  the  head  and 
captain  of  a  band  of  thieves,*  and  that  she  would  have  me 
immediately  apprehended  as  such.  Four  sailors  who  were 
present  with  me  were  astonished  at  the  sudden  wrath  and 
insolence  of  the  woman,  as  they  could  not  perceive  any  pro- 
vocation she  had  received  from  me — being  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  chauvie  and  cAor,  which'  I  applied  to 
her  boy. 

One  day  I  fell  in  by  chance,  on  a  lonely  part  of  the  old 
public  road,  on  the  hills  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village  of 
North  Queensferry,  with  a  woman  of  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  the  mother,  as  she  said,  of  seven  children. 

*  This  woman  evidently  mistook  our  anther  for  a  Gipsy  ^en/,  such  as  he 
if  described  at  page  169. — ^Ed. 
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She  had  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  fair  complexion.  Tho 
youngest  of  her  cliildren  appeared  to  be  about  nine  months 
old,  and  the  eldest  about  ten  years.  The  mother  was  dressed 
in  a  brown  cloak,  and  the  group  had  altogether  a  very 
squalid  appearance.  In  tlie  most  lamentable  tone  of  voice, 
she  informed  me  that  her  husband  had  set  ofiF  with  another 
woman,  and  left  her  and  her  seven  children  to  starve ;  and 
that  he  had  been  lately  employed  at  a  paper-mill  in  Mid- 
Lothian.  She  sometimes  appeared  almost  to  choke  with 
grief,  but,  neverthele.-'S,  I  observed  no  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
often  repeated,  in  a  sort  of  hypocritical  and  canting  manner, 
**  The  Lord  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  will  still  protect 
me  and  my  helpless  babes.  Last  night  we  all  slept  in 
the  open  fields,  and  gathered  peas  and  beans  from  the  stub- 
ble for  our  suppers.''  She  certainly  seemed  to  be  in  very  in- 
digent circumstances  ;  but  that  her  husband  had  abandoned 
her,  I  did  not  credit  However,  I  gave  her  a  few  half-pence, 
for  which  she  thanked  me  very  civilly.  From  her  extrava- 
gant behaviour,  and  a  peculiar  wildness  in  her  looks,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  belonged  to  the  lowest  caste  of  Gipsies, 
although  her  appearance  did  not  indicate  it ;  that  her  erief 
was,  for  the  most  part,  feigned,  and  that  the  story  of  her 
husband  having  abandoned  her  was  got  up  merely  to  excite 
pity,  for  the  pur[)Ose  of  procuring  a  little  money  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  her  band.  I  now  put  a  number  of  questions  to 
her,  relative  to  many  individuals  whom  I  knew  were  Gipsies 
of  a  superior  class,  taking  care  not  to  call  them  by  that  name, 
in  case  of  alarming  her.  I  spoke  to  her  as  if  I  had  been 
quite  intimate  with  all  the  persons  I  was  enquiring  about. 
She  gave  me  satisfactory  answers  to  almost  every  question, 
and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  every  individual  I  named. 
She  now  appeared  quite  calm  and  collected,  and  answered 
me  very  gravely.  But  she  said  that  some  of  the  men  I  men- 
tioned were  rogues,  and  tliat  their  wives  played  many  clever 
tricks.  On  mentioning  the  tricks  of  the  wives,  I  noticed  a 
smile  come  over  her  countenance.  I  observed  to  her  that 
they  were  not  faultless,  but  that  they  were  often  blamed  for 
crimes  of  which  they  were  not  guilty.  Upon  perceiving  that 
I  took  their  part,  which  I  did  on  purpose,  to  hear  what  she 
would  say,  she  gradually  changed  her  mind,  and  came  over 
to  my  opinion.  She  said  that  they  were  exceedingly  good- 
hearted  people,  and  that  some  of  them  \\clA  ttcic\ji^\i>\^  ^oA. 

13 
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a  night's  lodging  for  herself  and  family.  I  now  reniured  to 
put  a  question  to  her,  half  in  Gipsy  and  half  in  English. 
After  a  short  pause  and  hesitation,  slie  signified  that  she  un- 
derstood what  I  said.  I  then  asked  one  or  two  questions 
in  Gipsy  words  only.  A  Gipsy,  with  crockenr-ware  in  a 
basket,  happened  to  pass  us  at  the  very  moment  I  was  speak- 
ing to  her ;  and  to  show  her  the  knowledge  I  had  oi  her 
speech  and  people,  I  said,  "  There  is  a  nawken'' — (there  is  a 
Gipsy .^  She,  in  a  very  civil  and  polite  manner,  immediately 
replieo,  "  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  ill,  when  I  use  the 
freedom  of  saying  that  you  must  have  been  among  the  people 
you  arc  enquiring  about,  otherwise  you  could  not  speak  to 
me  in  that  way."  To  show  her  that  I  did  not  despise  her 
for  understanding  my  Gipsy  words,  I  gave  her  a  few  pence 
more,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her.  She  then  became  quite 
cheerful  and  frank,  as  if  we  had  been  old  acquaintances. 
Instead  of  trying  to  impose  upon  me,  by  tales  of  grief  and 
woe,  and  feigned  piety,  she  appeared  happy  and  contented, 
her  wliole  conduct  indicating  that  it  was  useless  to  play  off 
her  tricks  upon  me,  as  she  was  now  sensible  that  I  knew  ex- 
actly wliat  she  was,  and  yet  did  not  treat  her  contemptu- 
ously. She  said  her  husband's  name  was  Wilson,  and  her 
own  Jackson,  (tlic  names  of  two  Gipsy  tribes  ;)  that  she  could 
tell  fortunes,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  Irish  words  I 
spoke,  being  afraid  to  call  them  by  their  right  name.  She 
further  stated  that  every  one  of  the  people  I  was  enquiring 
about  spoke  in  the  same  language. 

About  half  an  hour  after  I  parted  with  her,  on  the  road, 
I  met  her  in  the  village  of  North  Qncensferry,  while  I  was 
walking  with  a  friend.  I  then  put  a  question  to  her  in 
Gipsy  words,  in  the  presence  of  this  third  party,  who  knew 
not  what  she  was,  to  sec  how  she  would  conduct  herself  in 
public.  She  seemed  surprised  at  my  question,  as  if  she  did 
not  und6rstand  a  word  of  it — to  prevent  it  being  discovered 
to  others  of  the  community  that  she  was  a  Gipsy.  But  she 
publicly  j)raised  me  highly,  for  having  *riven  her  something 
to  help  her  poor  children  ;  and,  with  her  trumped-up  story 
at  her  tongue's  end,  proceeded  on  her  travels. 

These  poor  people  were  much  alarmed  when  I  let  them 

see  that  I  knew  they  were  Gipsies.    They  thought  I  was 

despising  them,  and  treating  them  with  contempt ;  or  they 

were  afraid  of  being  apprctetvAf^OL  wtv^w  \.V\^  old  sanguinary 
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laws,  condemnino:  the  whole  unfortunate  race  to  death  ;  for 
the  Gipsies,  as  I  have  already  said,  still  believe  that  these 
bloody  statutes  are  in  full  force  against  them  at  the  present 
day. 

I  was  advised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction,  to  "  get  the  same  words  from  diflFerent  individ- 
uals ;  and,  to  verify  the  collection,  to  set  down  the  names  of 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  communicated  ;"  which  I 
have  done.  For  this  reason,  the  words  now  furnished  will 
ftppear  as  the  confessions  of  so  many  individuals,  rather  than 
a  vocabulary  drawn  up  in  tlie  manner  in  which  such  is  usu- 
ally done ;  and  which  will  be  more  satisfactorv  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  as  well  as  the  philologist,  than  if  I  had  presented 
the  words  by  themselves,  without  any  positive  or  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  their  genuineness.  To  the  general 
reader,  as  distinguished  from  tlie  philologist,  the  anecdotes 
connected  with  the  collection  may  prove  interesting,  if  the 
words  themselves  have  no  attraction  for  him ;  while  they 
will  satisfy  the  latter,  as  far  as  they  go,  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  language  which  has  almost  always  been  denied,  yet 
which  is  known,  at  the  present  day,  to  a  greater  number  of 
the  population  of  the  country  than  could  at  first  have  been 
imagined  ;  this  part  of  it  having  been  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  individuals,  at  different  and  widely-separated  times  and 
places.  On  this  account,  I  hope  that  the  minuteness  of  the 
details  of  the  present  enquiry  may  not  appear  tedious,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  interesting,  to  my  readers  generally  ;  inas- 
much as  the  present  collection  is  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know, 
of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  language  that  has  ever  been  made  ; 
although  the  people  themselves  have  lived  amongst  us  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  talked  it  every  hour  of 
the  day,  but  hardly  ever  in  the  hearing  of  the  other  inhabit- 
ants, excepting,  occasionally,  a  word  of  it  now  and  then,  to 
disguise  their  discourse  from  those  around  them  ;  which,  on 
being  questioned,  they  have  always  passed  off  for  cant^  to 

S prevent  the  law  taking  hold  of  them,  and  punishing  them 
or  being  Gipsies.  These  details  will  also  show  that  our 
Scottish  Tinklers,  or  Gipsies,  are  sprung  from  the  common 
stock  from  which  are  descended  those  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  that  arc  scat- 
tered over  the  world  generallv  ;  what  secrecy  XXvw  c^saaxN^ 
in  all  matters  relative  to  their  affairs  •,  wYiat  wv  Wvc^ot^v 
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nary  degree  of  reluctance  and  fear  they  evince  in  answerisg 
questions  tending  to  develop  their  history  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, how  difficult  it  is  to  learn  anything  satis&ctorj 
about  tliem.* 

I  fell  in  one  day,  on  the  public  road,  with  an  old  woman 
and  her  two  daughters,  of  the  name  of  Ross,  selling  bom 
fipoons,  made  by  Andrew  Stewart,  a  Tinkler  at  Bo'ness.  I 
repeated  to  the  woman,  in  the  shape  of  questions,  some  of 
the  Gipsy  words  presented  in  these  pages.  She  at  first 
Affected,  though  very  awkwardly,  not  to  understand  what  I 
0aid,  but  in  u  few  minutes,  with  some  embarrassment  in  her 
manner,  acknowledged  that  she  knew  the  speech,  and  gave 
me  the  English  of  the  following  words : 

Oavgie^  man.  Orye^  horse. 

Managie^  woman.  Orye-feniUr^  horsestealer. 

Chavvies,  children.  J^ys^  spoons. 

1  observed  to  this  woman,  that  I  saw  no  harm  in  speaking 
this  language  openly  and  publicly.  "  None  in  the  least,  sir," 
was  her  repiy. 

Two  girl?,  of  the  name  of  Jamieson,  came  one  day  beg- 
ging to  my  door.  They  appeared  to  be  sisters,  of  about 
eight  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  were  pretty  decently 
clothed.  Both  liad  light-blue  eyes,  light-yellow,  or  rather 
flaxen,  hair,  and  fair  complexions.  To  ascertain  whether 
they  were  Tinklers  or  not,  I  put  some  Gipsy  words  to  the 
eldest  girl.  Slie  immediately  hung  down  her  head,  as  if  she 
had  been  detected  in  a  crime,  and,  pretending  not  to  under- 
stand what  was  said,  left  the  house  ;  but,  after  proceeding 
about  twelve  jiaccs,  she  took  courage,  turned  i*ound,  and, 
with  a  smile  upon  an  agreeable  countenance,  called  back, 
"  There  are  eleven  of  us,  sir."  I  had  enquired  of  her  how 
many  children  there  were  of  her  family.  I  called  both  the 
girls  back  to  my  house,  and  ordered  them  some  victuals,  for 
which  they  were  extremely  grateful,  and  seemed  much 
pleased  that  they  were  kindly  treated.    After  I  had  dis- 

*  It  would  be  weU  for  the  reader  to  consider  what  a  Oipty  is,  irreapeo- 
tive  of  the  lanrfnnge  which  he  speak*  ;  for  the  race  cornea  before  the  speech 
which  it  U8G8.  That  will  be  done  fully  in  my  Disquisition  on  the  Gipaiea. 
The  lan^a^e,  considered  in  itself,  however  interesting  It  may  be,  is  a  see* 

ondary  coosiderati'jn  ;   it  may  xiVUmaiely  diaappear,  while  the  people  who 

now  apeak  it  will  remain. — Ei). 
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covered  they  were  Gipsies,  I  wormed  out  of  them  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Oaugie^  man.  Chrye^  horse. 

Managiej  woman.  Jucal,  dog. 

ChanvieSj  children. 

When  I  enquired  of  the  eldest  girl  the  English  of  Jtical^ 
phe  did  not,  at  first,  catch  the  sound  of  the  word  ;  but  her 
little  sister  looked  up  in  her  face,  and  said  to  her,  "  Don't 
you  hear  ?  That  is  dog.  It  is  dog  he  means."  The  other 
then  added,  with  a  downcast  look,  and  a  melancholy  tone 
of  voice,  '*  You  gentlemen  understand  all  languages  now- 
a-days." 

At  another  time,  four  or  five  children  were  loitering  about, 
and  diverting  themselves,  before  the  door  of  a  house,  near 
In verkei  thing.  The  youngest  appeared  about  five,  and  the 
eldest  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  One  of  the  boys,  of  the 
name  of  McDonald,  stepped  forward,  and  asked  some  money 
from  me  in  charity.  Prom  his  importunate  manner  of  beg- 
ging, I  suspected  the  children  were  Gipsies,  although  their 
appearance  did  not  indicate  them  to  be  of  that  race.  After 
some  questions  put  to  them  about  their  parents  and  their 
occupations,  they  gave  me  the  English  of  the  following 
words : 

Gaugiey  man.  Aizel,  ass. 

ChauvieSy  children.  Ixma^  silver. 

Riak^  gentleman.  Chor^  thief. 

Orye^  horse.  Staurdie,  prison. 

Jucal^  dog.  Bing^  the  devil. 

A  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  was  in  my  presence 
while  the  children  were  answering  my  words  ;  and  as  the 
subject  of  their  language  was  new  to  him,  I  made  some  re- 
marks to  him  in  their  hearing,  relative  to  their  tribe,  which 
greatly  displeased  them.  One  of  the  boys  called  out  to  me, 
with  much  bitterness  of  expression,  "  You  are  a  Gipsy  your- 
self, sir,  or  you  never  could  have  got  these  words." 

Some  years  since,  a  female,  of  the  name  of  Ruthven,  was 
in  the  habit  of  calling  at  a  farm  occupied  by  one  of  my 
brothers.  My  mother,  being  interested  about  the  Gipsies, 
began,  on  one  occasion,  to  question  this  female  Tiuklot^^^ 
tive  to  her  tribe,  and,  among  other  tbiaga,  t!A\L^  \l  ^%  '^R^a^ 
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a  Gipsy.  *'  Yes,"  replied  Ruthven,  ''  I  am  a  Qipfff,  and  % 
desperate,  murdering  race  we  are.  I  will  let  you  near  me 
speak  our  language,  but  what  the  better  will  you  be  of 
that?"  Slie  accordingly  uttered  a  few  sentences,  and  then 
said,  "  Now,  are  you  any  the  wiser  of  what  you  have  heard  ? 
But  that  infant,"  ]X)inting  to  her  child  of  about  five  years  of 
age,  "  understands  every  word  I  speak."  **  I  know,"  con- 
tinued tlic  Tinkler,  "  that  the  public  are  trying  to  find  out 
the  secrets  of  the  Gipsies,  but  it  is  in  vain."  This  woman 
further  stated  that  her  tribe  would  bo  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased, were  it  known  that  any  of  their  fraternity  taught 
their  language  to  "  strangers."*  She  also  mentioned  that  the 
Gipsies  believe  that  the  laws  which  were  enacted  for  their 
extirpation  were  yet  in  full  force  against  them.  I  may  men- 
tion, however,  that  she  could  put  confidence  in  the  family  in 
whose  house  she  made  these  confessions. 

On  another  occasion,  a  female,  with  three  or  four  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  not  above  ten  years  of  age,  came 
up  to  me  while  speaking  to  an  innkeeper,  on  a  public  pier 
on  the  banks  of  the  Forth.  She  stated  to  us  that  her  prop- 
erty had  been  burned  to  the  ground,  and  her  family  reduced 
to  beggary,  and  solicited  charity  of  us  both.  After  receiv- 
ing a  few  half-pence  from  the  innkeeper,  she  continued  her 
importunities  with  an  unusual  impertinence,  and  hung  upon 
me  for  a  contribution.  Her  barefaced  conduct  displeased 
me.  I  thought  I  would  put  her  to  the  test,  and  try  if  she 
was  not  a  Gipsy.  Deepening  the  tone  of  my  voice,  I  called 
out  to  her,  in  an  angry  manner,  "  Sallah,  jaw  drom^* — 
(*•  Curse  you,  take  the  road.")  Tlie  woman  instantly  wheeled 
about,  uttered  not  another  word,  but  set  off,  with  precipita- 
tion ;  and  so  alarmed  were  her  children,  that  they  took  nold 
of  her  clothes,  to  hasten  and  pull  Iter  out  of  my  presence ; 
calling  to  her,  at  the  same  time,  ^*  Mother,  motlier,  come 
away."  Mine  liost,  the  innkeeper,  was  amazed  at  the  effec- 
tual manner  in  which  I  silenced  and  dismissed  the  impor- 
tunate and  troublesome  beggars.    He  was  anxious  that  I 

*  The  Gipsies  arc  always  afraid  to  say  what  they  woald  do  in  such  cases. 
Perliaps  they  don't  know* but  have  only  a  general  impression  that  the  in- 
dividual would  **  catch  it ;"  or  there  may  l^  some  old  law  on  the  subjeot. 
What  Ruthven  said  of  her's  being  a  desperate  race  is  trae  enouffh,  and 
murderous  too,  among  themselves  as  distincoished  from  the  inhabitants 
£penerB)lf.  Her  remark  was  evidently  part  of  that/rt^A/^n^  poUcy  whidi 
£Mp8  the  Jiatirei  from  moleating  the  tnb^    €«a  ^s^  44. — i». 
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should  teach  him  the  unknown  words  that  had  so  terrified 
the  poor  Gipsies ;  with  the  design,  it  appeared  to  me,  of 
frightening  others,  should  they  molest  him  with  their  beg- 
ging. Had  I  not  proved  this  family  by  the  language,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive  that  the  group  were 
Gipsies. 

In  prosecuting  my  enquiries  into  the  existence  of  the 
Gipsy  language,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Lochgellie,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  four  or  five  families  of  Gipsies,  as  already  men- 
tioned, and  procured  an  interview  with  young  Andrew 
Steedman,  a  member  of  the  tribe.  At  first,  he  appeared 
much  alarmed,  and  seemed  to  think  I  had  a  design  to  do 
him  harm.  His  fears,  however,  were  in  a  short  while 
calmed  ;  and,  after  much  reluctance,  he  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing words  and  expressions,  with  the  corresponding  English 
significations.  Like  a  true  Gipsy,  the  first  expression  which 
he  uttered,  as  if  it  came  the  readiest  to  him,  was,  '^  Choar  a 
chauvie"—{"  rob  that  person,'')  which  he  pronounced  with  a 
smile  on  his  countenance. 


OaugU^  man. 

Oourie^  man. 

Managiey  woman. 

Chauvie,  a   person  of  either 

sex. 
ChauvieHy  children. 
Been  gaugie^  gentleman. 
Been  gourie^  gentleman. 
Rajah,  a  chief,  governor. 
Baurie  rajah^  the  king. 
Oreham^  horse. 
Orge,  horse. 
See/er,  ass. 
Jucal,  dog. 
Mufier,  cat. 
Sloof^  sheep. 
Baehanie,  cock. 
Cauniey  hen. 
Borlan,  sun. 
Afang,  moon. 
Gaff  J  fire. 
Oar  Ian,  ship. 
Heefie,  spoon. 


JTeechan,  knife. 

Chowriey  knife. 

Scaf^  hat. 

Ma8»y  flesh. 

Mast,  hand. 

Bar,  money. 

Lowie,  coin  or  money. 

Roug,  silver. 

Keel,  shilling. 

Deek,  to  listen. 

Chee,  tongue. 

Chee  chee,  hold  your  tongue. 

Char,  thieL 

Choar,  to  steaL 

Quad,  prison. 

Moolie,  death. 

Moolie,  I'll  kill  you. 

Bing,  the  devil. 

Bing  feck,  devil  take  you. 

Bing  feck  eelreeUe,  devil  take 
your  souL 

Choar  a  chauvie^  rob  that  per- 
son. 
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Choar  a  gaugie^  steal  from  that    Glowie  a  lowa^  fikj  him  the 

man*  money. 

Cheeteromanit^  a  dram  of  whis* 

kev. 

Tlie  first  expression  which  the  Gipsies  use  in  saluting  one 
another,  when  they  first  meet,  anywhere,  is  ^AuUtme^  au- 
teenie.^'  Steedman,  however,  did  not  give  me  the  English 
of  this  salutation.  He  stated  to  me  that,  at  the  present  dajr» 
the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  when  by  themselves,  transact  their 
business  in  their  own  language,  and  hold  all  their  ordinary 
conversations  in  the  same  speech.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  Steedman's  fears  returned  upon  him.  He  appeared 
to  regret  what  he  had  done.  He  now  said  he  had  foi^tten 
the  language,  and  referred  mo  to  his  father,  old  Andrew 
Steedman,  who,  he  said,  would  give  me  every  information  I 
miglit  require.  I  imprudently  sent  him  out,  to  bring  the  old 
man  to  nic ;  for,  when  both  returned,  all  further  communica- 
tion, with  regard  to  their  speech,  was  at  an  end.  Both 
were  now  dead  silent  on  the  subject,  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  Gipsy  language,  and  were  evidently  under  great 
alarm.  The  old  man  would  not  face  me  at  all ;  and  when  I 
went  to  him,  he  appeared  to  be  shaking  and  trembling,  while 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  horses,  in  his  own  stable.  Young 
Steedman  entreated  me  to  tell  no  one  that  he  had  given  mo 
any  words,  as  the  Tinklers,  he  said,  would  bo  exceedingly 
displeased  with  him  for  doing  so.  This  man,  however,  by 
being  kindly  treated,  and  seeing  no  intention  of  doing  him 
any  harm,  became,  at  an  after  period,  communicative  on 
various  subjects  relative  to  the  Gipsies. 

Tlie  following  are  the  words  which  I  obtained  during  an 
hour's  interrogation  of  the  woman  that  bafiSed  mo  for  seven 
years,  and  of  whom  I  have  said  something  already  : 


Gaugie,  man. 
Chauvie,  child. 
Mori^  wife. 
Shan  mortj  bad  wife. 
Blawkiey  pot. 
Roy8y  spoons, 
Snypers^  shears. 
Fluffs  tobacco-pipe. 
Baurie  morty  good  wife. 
^ais  morif  grandmother. 


Nats  gavgie,  grandfather. 
Been  riah^  gentleman. 
Been  rauniey  gentlewoman. 
Dill^  servant-maid. 
Londnie,  whore. 
ChoVy  thief 
Gawvers,  pickpockets. 
Nawkens^  Tinklers. 
Rachlin^  hanged  man. 
KlUtle^^o\^\«t. 
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Paunit'Coly  sailor. 

Femmel^  hand. 

Yak^  eye. 

Sherro^  head. 

Mooie,  mouth. 

Chatters,  teeth. 

Rat^  blood. 

jRiit,  night. 

Moolie,  death,  to  die,  kill. 

Shueha^  coat. 

TeeyakaSy  shoes. 

Oaiffd,  shirt. 

Olivers,  stockings. 

Wiper,  napkin, 

Coories,  blankets. 

Orye^  horse. 

Aizel,  ass. 

Jucal^  dog. 

Boutler,  cow. 

Bakra,  sheep. 

Kair,  house. 

Blinker,  window. 

Kep^  bed. 

Flnffan,  tobacco. 

Lowie,  money. 

Rtmg,  silver. 

Leel,  bank  notes. 

Casties,  trees. 

Quad,  prison. 

I  observed  to  this  woman  that  her  language  would,  in 
course  of  time,  be  lost.  She  replied,  with  great  seriousness, 
'*  It  will  never  be  forgotten,  sir ;  it  is  in  our  hearts,  and 
as  long  as  a  single  Tinkler  exists,  it  will  be  remembered." 
I  further  enquired  of  her,  how  many  of  her  tribe  were  in 
Scotland.  Her  answer  was,  "  There  are  several  thousand  ; 
and  there  are  many  respectable  shop-keepers  and  house- 
holders in  Scotland  that  are  Qipsies."  I  requested  of  this 
woman  the  Gipsy  word  for  God.*    She  said  they  had  no 

*  Ponqaeville,  in  his  travels,  says  that  the  Gipsies  in  the  Levant  have 
no  words  in  their  language  to  express  either  God  or  the  sonL  Of  ten 
words  of  the  Greek  Oipsy,  given  by  him,  five  of  them  are  in  use  in  Soot- 
land.— PAn't,  1820. 

[The  Gipsy  for  God,  according  to  Grellmann,  is  i>«tM«  Dtmtl^  Dtmol^ 
i>«io/a.]— £d. 
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Harro,  sword. 

Chourie,  bayonet-knife. 

Mass,  meat,  flesh. 

Ouffie,  swine's  flesh. 

Flatrins,  flsh. 

Hahben,  bread. 

Blaw,  meal. 

Neddies,  potatoes. 

Thood,  mdk. 

Smout,  butter. 

Chizcazin,  cheese. 

Babies,  peas. 

Pooklie,  pot-barley. 

Shaucha,  broth. 

Oeeve,  com,  wheat,  grain. 

Faizim,  hay. 

Stramel,  straw. 

PauntV,  water. 

Vak,  coal. 

Mauds,  peats. 

Shan  dram,  bad  road. 

Beenlightment,  daylight. 

Jaw  vree,  go  away. 

Aucheer  mangan,  hold    your 

tongue. 
Binp  Tee  ma,  devil  miss  me. 
Bujfie  feck  ma,  devil  take  me* 
Bvjfie  lee  ma,  devil  miss  me. 
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corresponding  word  for  God  in  tlicir  speedi ;  adding,  that 
she  thought  "  it  as  well,  as  it  prevented  them  having  their 
Maker's  name  often  unnecessarily  and  sinfiilly  in  their 
mooths."  She  acknowledged  the  justice,  and  highly  ap- 
profcd  of  tlie  [>uiiishnicnt  of  deatli  for  ntorder ;  but  she 
condemned,  most  bitterly,  the  law  Uiat  took  away  the  lives 
of  human  beings  for  stealing.  She  dwelt  on  the  advantages 
which  her  secret  speech  gave  her  tribe  in  transacting  busi- 
ness in  markets.  She  said  that  she  was  descended  from  the 
first  Gippy  family  in  Scotland.  I  was  satisfied  that  she  was 
sprang  from  t)ic  second,  if  not  the  first,  family.  I  ctHild 
make  out,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  links  of  her  descent 
for  four  generations  of  Gipeics.  I  have  already  described 
the  s[riendid  style  in  which  her  ancestors  travelled  in  Tweed- 
dale.  Her  motlicr,  above  eighty  years  of  age,  also  called 
at  my  house.  Both  were  for  tunc  tellers.  It  was  evident, 
from  this  woman's  manner,  that  she  knew  much  she  would 
not  communicate.  Like  the  Gipsy  chief,  in  presence  of  Dr. 
Bright,  at  Csurgo,  in  Hungary,  she,  in  a  short  time,  beeune 
impatient;  and.  apparently,  when  a  certain  hour  arrived,  she 
insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  depart.  She  would  not  sub- 
mit to  be  questioned  any  longer. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  my  cnquiiics,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  foavB  of  the  tribe,  I  could  seldom  venture  to  ques- 
tion the  Gipsies  regarding  their  speech,  or  their  ancient 
customs,  witli  any  hope  of  receiving  satisfactory  answers, 
when  a  third  party  was  present.  Tlie  following,  however, 
is  an  instance  to  the  contrary  ;  and  the  facts  witnessed  by 
the  gentleman  who  was  witli  me  at  the  time,  arc,  besides 
the  testimony  of  the  Gipsies  themselves,  convincing  proofs 
that  these  people,  at  tiic  present  day,  in  Scotland,  can  con- 
verse among  tlicniaelvcs,  on  any  ordinary  subject,  in  their 
own  language,  without  making  use  of  a  single  word  of  the 
Enjrlish  tongue.* 

In  May,  1829,  while  near  the  manse  ot  Inverkeithing,  my 
friend  and  I  accidentally  fell  in,  on  the  high  road,  with  four 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  appeared  to  be  about  four, 

■  Had  a  German  Uetrned  a  whole  da;  to  a  Gipay  converBaUoB,  b«  would 
DOt  have  understouil  a  Binglu  ciiiresuon, — Ortllmann. 

Tlie  dialect  of  the  Kngllfli  Gipsies,  though  mixed  with  Gogllih.  ia  tcder- 
abl^  pare,  /rum  the  fact  oT  iU  being  inteUigible  to  tb*  rao*  in  tha  e«Bti*  of 
BaiaU.  — BorrvK. — Eci. 
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and  the  eldest  about  thirteen,  years  of  age.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a  woman,  about  twenty  years  old,  who  had  the 
appearance  of  being  married,  but  not  the  mother  of  any  of 
the  children  with  her.  Not  one  of  the  whole  party  could 
have  been  taken  for  a  Gipsy,  but  all  had  the  exact  appearance 
of  being  the  family  of  some  indigent  tradesman  or  labourer. 
Excepting  the  woman,  whose  hair  was  dark,  all  of  the  com- 
pany had  hair  of  a  light  colour,  some  of  them  inclining  to 
yellow,  with  fair  complexions.  In  not  one  of  their  counte- 
nances could  be  seen  those  features  by  which  many  pretend 
the  Gipsies  can,  at  all  times,  be  distinguished  from  tne  rest 
of  the  community.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  the 
woman,  at  first,  aadressed  me,  created  in  my  mind  a  suspicion 
that  she  was  one  of  the  tribe.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  I  put  a  question  to  her  in  Gipsy,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  might  appear  to  her  that  I  was  quite  certain  she  was  one 
of  the  fraternity.  She  immediately  smiled  at  my  question, 
held  down  her  head,  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  then  ap- 
peared as  if  s!ie  had  been  detected  in  something  wrong,  and 
pretended  not  to  understand  what  I  said.  One  of  the  chil- 
di'en,  however,  being  thrown  entirely  oflF  his  guard,  imme- 
diately said  to  her,  "  You  know  quite  well  what  he  says.*' 
Tlie  woman,  recovering  from  her  surprise  and  confusion,  and 
being  assured  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  now  answered 
my  question.  She  also  replied  to  every  other  interrogation 
I  put  to  her,  without  showing  the  least  fear  or  hesitation. 
After  I  had  repeated  a  few  words  more,  and  a  sentence  in 
the  Gipsy  tongue,  one  of  the  boys  exclaimed,  "  He  has  good 
cant  I"  and  then  addressed  me  entirely  in  the  Gipsy  language. 
(All  the  Gipsies,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  call  their  lan« 
guage  cantf  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  tribe.)  The 
whole  party  seemed  extremely  happy  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  their  speech.  The  woman  put  several  questions  to  me, 
in  return,  some  of  which  were  wholly  in  her  own  peculiar 
tongue.  Slie  asked  my  name,  place  of  residence,  and  whether 
I  was  a  nawken — that  is  a  Gipsy.  She  further  enquired 
whether  my  friend  was  also  a  nxiWKen  ;  adding,  with  a  smile, 
that  she  was  sure  I  was  a  tramper,  Tlie  children  some- 
times conversed  among  themselves  wholly  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  and,  when  I  could  not  understand  the  woman,  as 
she  requested,  in  her  own  speech,  to  know  my  name,  Ac, 
one  of  them  instantly  interpreted  the  seiitftticfe  voAa'^xi'sSMSs^ 
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for  me.  One  of  the  oldest  boys,  hoircver,  thinking  I  vbs 
only  pretending  to  be  ignorant  of  their  speech,  obserred,  in 
Englisli,  to  hi^  companions,  "  I  am  fun  he  is  a  tromper,  and 
can  ?peak  ai>  good  cant  as  anv  of  as."  To  keep  np  tne  char- 
acter, my  friend  told  them  that  I  had  been  a  tramper  in  my 
Tenth,  bnt  that  I  had  now  nearly  lost  the  language.  On 
lieoring  thi.-',  the  voman,  with  gre^t  eameetnesa,  exclaimed, 
"  God  blcse  the  gentleman !"  In  order  to  confirm  their  be- 
lief that  I  was  one  of  their  tribe,  I  bade  the  woman  good- 
day  in  her  own  tongue,  and  parted  with  them.  She  informed 
me,  OD  leaving,  that  8he  resided  at  Banff,  bnt  that  her  hua- 
hand  was  then  at  Perth. 

During  the  Bhort  interview  which  I  had  with  these  GipBies, 
I  collected  the  following  words : 

Baurit  vitf,  Ifti^  village. 

Nawlcen,  Gipsy. 

Dnvitt,  day. 

Betmhip  Arviei,  Kaaiien,  good- 
day,  Giptty. 

Pen  ytr  naam  f  what  is  your 
name? 

S/iucha,  coat. 

CaUkn,  breecbea. 

OogU,  hat. 

Coories,  blankets. 

Soyt,  spoons. 

Si-ewa,  pbtters. 

Ilabben  kairer,  baker  of  bread. 


Gavgit,  man. 
,  Biah,  gentleman. 
Bavnie,  lady. 
Vatl,  hand. 
jSi>nn<Tjti>,  gold. 
SonnaHe  vanister,  gold  ring. 
Boug.  silver. 
lioteie,  money. 
Cfrt/e,  IiorBe. 
Aizti,  ass. 
Jueat,  dog. 
MaUkka,  cat. 
Btiurie,  great. 
Vilt,  village. 

Tho  method  I  adopted  with  them,  as  I  hare  already 
liinted,  was  to  aak  them  the  English  of  the  words  I  gave 
them  in  Gipsy,  eo  that  the  answers  I  got  were  confirmations 
of  the  same  words  collected  from  other  individuaLs,  and 
which  I  drew  from  memory  for  the  occasion.  Had  I  at- 
tempted to  write  down  any  of  their  aentencee,  it  would  have 
In-^jtantly  shut  the  door  to  all  further  conversation  on  the 
fiultject,  and,  iij  all  probability,  the  Gipsies  would  have  taken 
to  their  hcols,  muttering  imprecations  against  me  for  having 
insulted  them.  Of  this  I  jvas  satisfied,  that  had  I  really  been 
acquainted  with  their  speech,  these  Gipsy  children  could 
havo  kept  up  a  regular  and  connected  conversation  with  me, 
with  tho  grcfttest  fluency,  wii  w\^oiit  tlieir  sentences  being 
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intermixed  with  any  English  or  Scotch  words  whatever,  a 
fact  which  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to  me  by  the  Gipsies. 

In  confirmation  of  these  facts,  I  shall  transcribe  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  the  gentleman  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion.* 

IxvERKErraiNG,  25^/i  May^  1829. 
"My  Dear  Sir: 

"  Agreeably  to  your  desire,  I  have  looked  over  that  part 
of  your  manuscript  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  which  details  the 

Particulars  of  a  short  and  accidental  interview  which  we 
ad  with  a  woman  and  four  children,  whom  we  met  near 
Inverkeithing  Manse,  on  the  22d  inst.,  and  who  turned  out 
to  be  Gipsies.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  averring  that  your 
statements,  to  my  knowledge,  are  substantially  correct — 
being  present  during  the  whole  conversation  which  took 

flace  with  the  individuals  mentioned.  It  was  the  first  time 
ever  heard  the  Gipsy  language  spoken,  and  it  appeared 
quite  evident  tliat  those  Gipsies  could  converse,  in  a  regular 
and  connected  manner,  on  any  subject,  without  making  use 
of  a  single  English  word  ;  and  which  particularly  appeared 
from  the  questions  which  they  put  to  you,  as  well  as  from 
the  conversation  which  they  had  among  themselves,  in  their 
own  peculiar  speech  :  and  that,  otherwise,  the  woman  and 
children  had  not,  in  the  colour  of  their  hair,  complexion,  and 
general  appearance,  any  resemblance  to  those  people  whom 
I  always  considered  to  be  Gipsies.     I  am,  £c., 

''JAMES  H.  COBBAN, 
Deputy  Catnpt.  of  Customs,  InverkeWiing. 
'•  Mr.  Walter  Simson, 

Supt  of  Quarantine^  InverJceithingy\ 

I  have  already  mentioned  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 

*  This  letter  is  interesting  to  the  extent  that  it  illustrates  the  amonnt  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  Scottish  community,  generally,  regarding  the 
subject  of  the  Gipsies. — Ed. 

f  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  disposed  to  think  that  our  Gipsy  population  was 
rather  exaggerated  at  five  thousand  souls;  but  when  famUies  such  as  the 
above  mentioned  are  taken  into  account — leaving  alone  those  who  may  be 
classed  as  settled  Gipsies — I  am  convinced  that  their  number  is  not  over- 
estimated. 

[Not  being  in  possession  of  snfficient  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
Gipsies,  the  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  point  in  question,  amounted 
to  nothing.    See  the  Index,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ideas  of  the  Si«^i(&iSDi. 
Gipty  population. — £d.J 
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a  few  words  of  Gipsy,  from  two  sisters,  of  the  name  of  Jamie- 
son,  who  came  begging  to  my  door.  I  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  would  acquaint  their  relatives  of  liaving  been 
questioned  in  their  own  speech,  and  would  greatly  exaggerate 
my  knowledge  of  it ;  for  I  always  observed  that  the  individ- 
uals  with  whom  I  conversed  were  at  first  impressed  with  a 
belief  that  I  knew  much  more  of  it  than  I  reallv  did. 

During  the  following  summer,  a  brother  ana  a  cousin  of 
these  girls  called  at  my  house,  selling  baskets.  The  one 
was  about  twenty-one,  the  otlicr  fifteen,  years  of  age.  I 
happened  to  be  from  home,  but  one  of  my  fomily,  suspecting 
them  to  be  Gipsies,  invited  them  into  the  house,  and  men- 
tioned to  them,  (although  very  incorrectly,)  that  I  understood 
every  word  of  tlieir  speech.  **  So  I  saw,"  replied  the  eldest 
lad,  "  for  when  ho  passed  us  on  the  road,  some  time  ago,  I 
called,  in  our  language,  to  my  neighbour,  to  come  out  of  the 
way,  and  he  understood  what  I  said,  for  he  immediately 
turned  round,  and  looked  at  us."  I,  liowever,  knew  nothing 
of  the  circumstance ;  I  did  not  even  recollect  having  seen 
tliem  pass  me.  It  is  likely,  howovcr,  I  had  been  examining 
tlieir  appearance,  and  it  is  as  likely  tlicy  had  been  trying  if 
I  understood  their  speech.  At  all  events,  they  appeared  to 
have  known  me,  while  I  was  entirely  ignorant  oi  who  they 
were,  and  to  have  had  their  curiosity  excited,  on  account,  as 
I  imagined,  of  their  relatives  having  lold  them  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  their  language.  This  occurrence  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  the  two  lads,  for  they  apjKjared  pleased 
to  think  I  could  8[)eak  their  language.  At  this  moment,  ono 
of  my  daughters,  about  seven  years  of  age,  repeated,  in  their 
hearing,  tlic  Gipsy  word  for  pot,  having  picked  it  up  from 
hearing  mc  mention  it  The  young  Tinklers  now  thought 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  Gipsy  family,  and  seemed  quite 
happy.  "  But  arc  you  really  a  nmvken  ?"  I  asked  the  eld- 
est of  them.  *'  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  and  to  show  you 
I  am  no  impostor,  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  everything 
in  your  house  ;"  which,  in  the  presence  of  my  family,  he 
did,  to  the  extent  I  asked  of  him.  "  My  speech,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  is  not  the  cant  of  packmen,  nor  the  slang  of  common 
thieves." 

But  Gipsy-hunting  is  like  deer-stalking.  In  prosecuting 
it,  it  is'  necessary  to  know  the  animal,  its  habits,  and  the 
locality  ID  which  it  is  to  be  found.    I  saw  the  unfavourable 
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torn  approaching :  the  Oipsies'  time  was  up ;  their  patience 
was  exhausted.  I  dropp^  the  subject,  and  ordered  them 
some  refreshment.  On  their  taking  leave  of  me,  I  said  to 
them,  "  D^  you  intend  coming  round  this  part  of  the  country 
again?"  (inced  not  have  asked  tliem  such  a  question  as 
that)  "  That  we  do,  sir  ;  and  we  will  not  fail  to  come  and 
see  you  again."  They  thus  left  me,  with  the  strong  impres- 
sion on  their  minds,  that  I  was  a  nawken,  like  themselves, 
but  a  riah — a  gentleman  Gipsy.  I  waited  patiently  for 
their  return,  which  would  happen  in  due  season,j>n  their 
half-yearly  tramp.  Everything  looked  so  favourably,  cir- 
cumstances had  contributed  so  fortunately,  to  the  end  which 
I  had  so  much  at  heart,  that  I  looked  upon  the  information 
to  be  drawn  from  these  poor  Tinkler  lads,  with  as  much 
solicitude  and  avarice  as  one  would  who  had  discovered  a 
treasure  hid  in  his  field. 

This  species  of  Gipsy-hunting,  I  believe,  I  had  exclusively 
to  myself.  I  had  none  of  the  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
which  would  be  implied  in  the  field  of  it  having  been  gone 
over  by  others  before  me.  That  kind  of  Gipsy-hunting 
which  implied  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  hanging,  was 
a  thing  of  which  the  Gipsies  had  had  sad  experience ;  if  not 
in  their  own  persons,  at  least  in  that  whicn  the  traditions 
of  their  tribe  had  so  carefully  handed  down  to  them.  Be- 
sides this,  the  experience  of  the  daily  life  of  the  members 
of  their  tribe  afforded  an  excellent  school  of  training,  for 
acquiring  a  host  of  expedients  for  escaping  every  danger 
and  difficulty  to  which  their  habits  exposed  them.  But  so 
thoroughlv  had  they  preserved  their  secrets,  and  especially 
the  grana  one — their  language — that  they  came  to  their 
wits'  end  how  to  understand,  and  how  to  act  in,  the  new 
sphere  of  danger  into  which  they  were  now  thrown,  or  even 
to  comprehend  its  nature.  Such  was  the  advantage  which 
education  and  enlightenment  had  given  their  civilized  neigh- 
bour over  them.  How  could  thsy  imagine  that  the  com- 
mencement of  my  knowledge  of  their  language  had  been 
drawn  from  books  ?  What  did  some  of  them  know  of  books^ 
beyond,  perhaps,  a  youth  sent  to  school,  where,  owing  to  his 
restless  and  unsettled  good-for-nothingness,  he  would  advance 
little  beyond  his  alphabet  ?^    For  we  know  that  some  Gip- 

*  In  speftUiig  of  the  more  original  kind  of  Gipsy,  Grellmann  says:  " No 
Oipsy  has  crer  signaliied  himflelf  in  literfttorQ,  &oVRlUii^\x^x^\&»K^  ^1 
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sies  are  so  intensely  ydn  as  to  send  a  child  to  school,  merelj 
to  brag  before  their  civilized  neighbours  that  their  children 
have  been  educated.  How  could  they  comprehend  that 
their  language  had  found,  or  could  find,  its  way  into  books  ? 
The  thing  to  them  was  impossible ;  the  idea  of  it  could 
not,  by  any  exertion  of  their  own,  even  enter  into  their 
imagination.  The  danger  to  arise  from  such  a  quarter  was 
altogether  beyond  their  capacity  of  comprehension.  Know- 
ing, however,  that  there  was  danger  of  some  singular  na- 
ture surrounding  them,  yet  being  unable  to  comprehend  it, 
they  flickered  about  it,  like  moths  about  a  candle ;  till  at 
last  they  did  come  to  comprehend,  if  not  its  origin,  or  ex- 
tent, at  least  its  tendency,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it 
would  lead. 

According  to  promise,  the  eldest  of  the  Gipsy  boys  called 
'  at  my  house,  in  about  six  months,  accompanied  hj  his  sister. 
He  was  selling  white-iron  ware,  for  he  was  a  tin-smith  by 
occupation.  Without  entering  into  any  preliminary  conver- 
sation, for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  way  for  more  direct 
questions,  I  took  him  into  my  parlour,  and  at  once  enquired 
if  he  could  speak  the  Tinkler  language  ?  He  applied  to  my 
question  the  construction  that  I  doubted  if  he  could,  and  the 
consequences  which  that  would  imply,  and  answered  firmly, 
"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  been  bred  in  that  line  all  my  life."  "  Will 
you  allow  me,"  said  I, "  to  write  down  your  words  ?"  "  0  yes, 
sir ;  you  are  welcome  to  as  many  as  you  please."  "  Have  you 
names  for  everything,  and  can  you  converse  on  any  subject, 
in  that  language  ?^  "  Yes,  sir  ;  we  can  converse,  and  have  a 
name  for  everything,  in  our  own  speech."  I  now  commenced 
to  "  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,"  as  the  phrase  runs  ;  for 
I  knew  that  1  could  have  only  about  an  hour  with  the  Gipsy, 

them  hare  partaken  of  the  instruction  to  be  obtained  at  public  schools. 
Their  Tolatile  disposition  and  unsteadiness  will  not  allow  them  to  complete 
anything  which  requires  perseverance  or  application.  In  the  midst  of  his 
career  of  learning,  the  recoUection  of  his  origin  seizes  him  ;  he  desires  to 
retom  to  what  he  thinks  a  more  happy  manner  of  life ;  this  solicitude  en- 
creases  ;  he  gives  up  all  at  once,  turns  back  again,  and  consigns  orer  hia 
knowledge  to  oblivion." 

There  are  too  many  circumstances  surrounding  such  a  Gipsy  to  remind 

him  of  his  origin,  and  arrest  him  in  his  career  of  learning :  for  his  race 

never  having  been  tolerated — ^that  is,  no  position  ever  having  been  assigned 

it,  he  feels  as  if  he  were  a  vagabond,  if  known  or  openly  avowed  to  the 

pablic  aa  a  member  of  the  tribe.    And  this,  in  itseli^  is  sufficient  to  dia- 

courage  such  a  Oipsy  in  every  eSort  lo^qvoxdA  m^rovemtnt — £d. 
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at  the  most.    The  following,  then,  are  the  words  and  sen- 
tences which  I  took  down,  on  this  occasion  : 


Slaps^  tea. 
Moozies,  porridge. 
Mass,  flesh. 
Shavcha,  broth. 
Mumlle,  candle. 
Siramely  straw. 
Parnie,  wheat. 
2)?//",  smoke. 
Yak^  fire. 
Wuther^  door. 
Olue^  window. 
Kair,  house. 
Shucha^  coat. 
Shvck-kamie,  waistcoat. 
Cantie^  Stick. 
Cooriesy  blankets. 
Eegeen,  bed-clothes. 
Wautherizy  bed. 
Suchira,  sixpence. 
Sye-boord,  sixpence. 
Chinda^  shilling. 


Chinda  ochindies^  twelve  shil-  Lon^  siJt. 


SherrOy  bead. 

Carlie,  neck. 

Learsy  ears. 

Ohatlers,  teeth, 

Yak,  eye. 

Nak,  nose. 

Mooie,  mouth. 

Vasty  hand. 

c/atir,  leg. 

Neky  knee. 

Peerie,  foot. 

Bar,  stone. 

Droniy  the  earth. 

Cang-geerity  church. 

SonnakUy  gold. 

Sannakie  vanisUr^  gold  ring, 

Calh,  black. 

Callo  gaugity  black  man. 

Lethgh  calloy  blue. 

Sneepa^  white,  snow. 

Sheelroy  cold,  frost. 


Lon  pauntey  the  sea,  salt  water. 

Raty  night. 

Bat,  blood. 

Habben  kaireTy  baker  of  bread. 

Aizel,  ass. 

Oournie,  cow. 

Jucaij  dog. 

Pattpeenie,  goose. 


lings. 
TVm  chindien,  three  shillings. 
Baurie^  grand,  great,  good. 
^/^an,  bad. 

Davies'pagrin,  daybreak. 
Baurie  davies,  good  day. 
Shan  da  vies,  bad  day. 
Pavnie  davies,  wet  day. 
Sheclra  davies^  frosty  or  cold   Caunie^  hen. 

day.  Board,  penny. 

Sneepa  davies,  snowy  or  white  Curdie,  half- penny. 

day.  I^e,  miss. 

Biivrie  forest^  the  chief  city.      Ruffis  feck  tna,  devil  take  me. 
Baurie  pattnie,  the  sea,  ocean,  Jii/ffie  lee  mcr,  devil  miss  me. 

grand  water.  Feck  a  bar  and  mar  the  gavgie^ 

Biiig,  the  devil.  lifl  a  stone  and  fell  the  man. 

Rttffie,  the  deviL  Chee^  chee^  silence,  hold  your 

Feck,  lake.  tongue. 

Chauvies  wavtheriz^  the  chil-  Auvie^  oome  \\et^. 

drvn^s  bed-clothea.  Jaw  wee,  go  ^'W«t^, 
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Jaw  wee  toautkerig,  go  away  to 

your  bed. 
JBaish  doun,  sit  down. 
Baish  doun  bettinunt^  sit  down 

on  the  chair. 
Howie  been  bauhen  f  how  are 

you? 
Riah^  gentleman. 
Bttunie,  gentlewoman. 
Baurie  riah,  king. 
Bavrie  raunie^  queen. 
Praw^  son. 
Prawly  daughter. 
Yaggerty  colliers. 


yawketiy  mnkler,  Gipqr. 
(7aifi,  tbe  moon. 
Quxidy  prison. 
Staurdie^  prison. 
Yaiky  one. 
Duie^  two. 
7Vi/i,  three. 
Tor,  four. 
Fo,  five. 
Shaigh,  six. 
Naivairn,  seven. 
Naigh,  eight. 
Line,  nine. 
Nay^  ten. 


This  youn^  man  sang  part  of  two  Gipjsy  songs  to  me,  in 
English ;  ana  then,  at  my  request,  he  turned  one  of  them 
into  the  Gipsy  language,  intermingled  a  little,  however, 
with  English  words ;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  diflBculty 
in  translating  it.  The  subject  of  one  or  the  songs  was  that 
of  celebrating  a  robbery,  committed  upon  a  Lord  Shandos ; 
and  the  subject  of  the  other  was  a  description  of  a  Gipsy 
battle.  The  courage  with  which  the  females  stood  the  rattle 
of  the  cudircls  upon  their  heads  was  much  lauded  in  the  song. 
Like  the  Gipsy  woman  with  whom  I  had  no  less  than  seven 
years'  trouble  ere  getting  any  of  her  speech,  this  Gipsy  lad 
became,  in  about  an  hours  time,  very  restless,  and  impatient 
to  be  gone.  The  true  state  of  things,  in  this  instance, 
dawned  upon  his  mind.  He  now  became  much  alarmed,  and 
would  neither  allow  me  to  write  down  his  songs,  nor  stop 
to  give  me  any  more  of  his  words  and  sentences.  His 
terror  was  only  exceeded  by  his  mortification  ;  and,  on  part- 
ing witli  me,  he  said  that,  had  he,  at  first,  been  aware  I  was 
nnaequainted  with  his  speech,  he  would  not  have  given  me 
a  word  of  it. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  the  few  and  short  specimens 
which  I  have  myself  heard,  and  had  reported  to  me,  the 
subjects  of  the  songs  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  (I  mean  those 
composed  by  themselves,)  are  chiefly  their  plunderings,  their 
robberies,  and  their  sufierings.  The  numerous  and  deadly 
conflicts  which  they  had  among  themselves,  also,  afforded 
them  themes  for  the  exercise  of  their  muse.  Mv  father,  in 
bia  youth f  often  heard  them  smgm^  ^wg^^  wholly  in  their 


own  lanpruage.  They  appear  to  have  been  very  fond  of  onr 
ancient  Border  marauding  songs,  which  celebrate  the  daring 
exploits  of  the  lawless  freebooters  on  the  frontiers  of  Scot- 
land and  England.  They  were  constantly  singing  these  com- 
]K)sitions  among  themselves.  The  song  composed  on  Hughie 
Graeme,  the  horse-stealer,  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy,  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Tinklers.  As  this  song  is  completely  to  the  taste 
of  a  Gipsy,  I  will  insert  it  in  this  place,  as  affording  a 
good  specimen  of  that  description  of  song  in  the  singing  of 
which  they  take  great  delight.  It  will  also  serve  to  show 
the  peculiar  cast  of  mind  of  the  Gipsies. 

HUGHIE  THE  GR^ME. 

GuDB  Lord  Scroope^s  to  the  hunting  gane, 

He  has  ridden  o  V  moss  and  muir ; 
And  he  has  grippit  Hughie  the  Graeme, 

For  stealing  o*  the  Bishop^s  mare. 

'*  Now,  good  Lord  Scroope,  this  may  not  he  I 
Here  hangs  a  broadsword  by  my  side ; 
And  if  that  thou  canst  conquer  me, 
The  matter  it  may  soon  be  tryed.** 

**  I  ne'er  was  afraid  of  a  traitor-thief; 

Althouf!^h  thy  name  be  Hughie  the  GrsBme,         ^ 
ril  make  thee  repent  thee  of  thy  deeds, 
If  God  but  grant  me  life  and  time.'' 

**  Then  do  your  worst  now,  good  Lord  Scroope, 
And  deal  your  blows  as  hard  as  you  can  I 
It  shall  be  tried,  within  an  hour, 
Which  of  us  two  is  the  better  man." 

But  as  they  were  dealing  their  blows  so  free. 

And  both  so  bloody  at  the  time. 
Over  the  moss  came  ten  yeomen  so  tall. 

All  for  to  take  brave  Hughie  the  Graeme. 

Then  they  hae  grippit  Hughie  the  Graeme, 
And  brought  him  up  through  Carlisle  town  ; 

The  lasses  and  lads  stood  on  the  walls. 
Crying,  **  Hughie  the  Graeme,  thou'se  ne'er  gae  down.** 

Then  hae  they  chosen  a  jury  of  men, 

The  best  that  were  in  Carlisle  town ; 
And  twelve  of  them  cried  out  at  once. 
**  Hughie  the  Giwme,  thou  mnat  qm  dv 
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Tiicn  lip  l««'-p:ik  ]jim  pr.«lc  Lord  Hume, 
As  be  sat  by  the  judge  s  knee, — 
^  Twenty  white  owien,  nj  gode  lovdv 
If  jomll  gnat  Hoghin  Oa  GiMM  to  ■ 


''O  BQ^  O  WL  ny  gods  Loid  HioM  1 
Vor  Modi  aiid  BM  it  anaa  be; 
Fbr  wen  tiMva  bat  fhiee  GnHMB  of 
Tli^  enld  be  baaged  a*  fon  bm.** 


Twas  up  and  tpeke  the  gnde  Lad/  HoBMy 
As  she  nt  by  the  Jndge*f  kaee, — 

^  A  peck  of  white  penniea,  my  gade  loid  Jadn 
If  yoall  gnat  Hngfaia  0ie  GnMae  to  bm.** 


** O  no,  O  no,  my  gnde  Lady  Homel 
For  aooth  and  so  it  moat  aa  be; 
Were  he  but  the  one  Gmne  of  the  nime^ 
He  aold  be  banged  high  Ibr 


• 


"^  If  I  be  goflty  **  aaid  Hb|^  tibe  GnHM, 
" Of  me  my  nienda  abaU  baTe aonO  talk;* 
And  he  has  looped  fifteen  leet  and  thne, 
Though  his  hands  they  wen  tied  beUadUa  bade 

He  looked  over  his  left  shoalder, 

And  for  to  see  what  he  might  aee; 
There  was  he  aware  of  hia  anld  fiithar. 

Came  tearing  his  hair  most 


"  O  t  hald  your  tongue,  my  father,"  he  aaya^ 
**  And  see  that  ye  dinna  weep  for  me! 
For  they  may  ravish  me  o'  my  life. 
But  they  canna  banish  me  no  HeaTin  hie. 

^  Fare  ye  weeL,  fair  Maggie,  my  wife ! 
The  last  time  we  came  owor  the  mnir, 
Twas  thou  bereft  me  of  my  life. 
And  wi'  the  Bishop  thou  play'd  the  whom 

^  Here,  Jobnie  Armstrang,  take  thou  my  swofd. 
That  is  made  o*  the  metal  sae  fine : 
And  when  thou  comest  to  the  English  aide, 
Remember  the  death  of  Hughie  the  Gnnae."* 

•  On  mentioning  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  at  AbboCiford,  that  the  Olp- 
det  were  verv  partial  to  Uughie  the  Omne,  he  cansed  his  eldest  daiwfater, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Lockhart,  to  sing  this  ancient  Border  song,  whSca  she 
readily  did,  accompanying  her  voice  with  the  haip.  We  were*  at  the  time, 
la  the  room  which  contained  his  old  aruKmr  and  other  aatlaidtles ;  to  wfaldi 
he  had  asked  me,  after  tea,  to  \ifiix\i\a  dssQ^^m  ^wy  on  the  harp. 
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I  will  now  give  the  testimony  of  the  Gipsv  chief  from 
whom  I  received  the  "  blowing  up"  alluded  to,  by  Mr.  Laid- 
law,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  work.* 

One  of  the  greatest  fairs  in  Scotland  is  held,  annually,  on 
the  18th  day  of  July,  at  St.  BoswelFs  Green,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire. I  paid  a  visit  to  this  fair,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  view  of  the  Gipsies.  An  acquaintance,  whom  I  met  at 
the  fair,  observed  to  me,  that  he  was  sure  if  any  one  could 
give  me  information  regarding  the  Tinklers,  it  would  be  old 

,  the  homer,  at .    To  ensure  a  kind  reception  from 

the  Gipsies,  it  was  agreed  upon,  between  us,  that  I  should 
introduce  myself  by  mentioning  who  ray  ancestors  were,  on 
whose  numerous  farms,  (sixteen,  rented  by  my  grandfather, 
in  1781,t)  their  forefathers  had  received  many  a  night's 
quarters,  in  their  out-houses.  We  soon  found  out  the  old 
chieftain,  sitting  in  a  tent,  in  the  midst  of  about  a  dozen  of 
his  tribe,  all  nearly  related  to  him.  The  moment  I  made 
myself  known  to  them,  the  whole  of  the  old  persons  imme- 
diately expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  humane  treatment 
they,  and  their  forefathers,  had  received  at  the  farms  of  my 
relatives.  They  were  extremely  glad  to  see  me ;  and  "  God 
bless  you,"  was  repeated  by  several  of  the  old  females.  " Ay,*' 
said  they,  "  those  days  are  gone.  Christian  charity  has  now 
left  the  land.  We  know  the  people  are  growing  more  hard 
and  uncharitable  every  year."  I  found  the  old  man  shrewd,  . 
sensible,  and  intelligent ;  far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
expected  from  a  person  of  his  caste  and  station  in  life.  Ho, 
besides,  possessed  all  that  merrincss  and  jocularity  which  I 

She  sang  Haghie  the  Graeme,  in  a  plain,  simple,  unaffected  manner,  ezaoUy 
in  the  style  in  which  I  have  heard  the  humble  coantry-girls  singing  tho 
same  sone,  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Sir  Walter  was  much  interested  about 
the  Gipsies;  and  when  I  repeated  to  him  a  short  sentence  in  their  speech, 
he,  with  great  feeling,  exclaimed,  "  Poor  thines !  do  you  hear  that  T"  This 
was  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  he  ever  heard  a  Scottish  Gipsy  wcMrd 
pronounced.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  mind  of  the  great  magician  was 
not  wholly  divested  of  the  fear  that  the  Gipsies  might,  in  some  way  or 
other,  injure  his  young  plantations. 

•  See  pages-  58  and  65. — Ed. 

f  These  sixteen  farms  embraced  about  26,000  acres  of  mountainous  land, 
and  maintained  13,0i»0  sheep.  100  goats,  250  cattle,  60  horses,  20  draught- 
oxen,  and  60  do|?8 ;  29  shepherds,  26  other  servants,  and  16  cotters,  making, 
with  their  families,  228  souls,  supported  by  my  ancestor's  property,  as  that 
of  a  Scotch  gentleman-farmer.  On  the  fiirms  mentioned,  which  lay  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  Tweed-dale,  and  Selkirkshire,  the  Gipsies  were  allowed  to  t^voA&sx 
AS  long  as  they  pleased;  sad  no  loss  was  erer  a\isli&]ked\>^  Vh^VcA^^^^'bK)^* 
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have  often  observed  among  a  number  of  the  males  of  his 
race.  After  some  conversation  with  this  chief,  who  appeared 
about  eighty  years  of  age,  I  enquired  if  his  people,  who,  in 
large  bands,  about  sixty  years  ago,  traversed  the  south  of 
Scotland,  had  not  an  ancient  language,  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. He  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  readily  replied,  that 
the  Tinklers  had  no  language  of  their  own,  except  a  few 
cant  words.  I  observed  to  him  that  ho  knew  better — that 
the  Tinklers  had,  beyond  dispute,  a  language  of  their  own ; 
and  that  I  liad  some  knowledge  of  its  existence  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  He,  however,  declared  tliat  they  had  no  such  lan- 
guage, and  that  I  was  wrongly  informed.  In  the  hearing 
of  all  the  Gipsies  in  the  tent,  I  repeated  to  him  four  or  five 
Gipsy  wordi  and  expressions.  At  this  he  appeared  amazed  ; 
and  on  my  adding  some  particulars  relative  to  some  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  tribe  then  present,  enumerating,  I  think, 
three  generations  of  their  clan,  one  of  the  old  females  ex- 
claimed, "Preserve  me,  he  kons  a'  about  us!"  The  old 
chief  immediately  took  hold  of  my  right  hand,  below  the 
table,  with  a  grasp  as  if  he  were  going  to  shake  it ;  and,  in 
a  low  and  subdued  tone  of  voice,  so  as  none  might  hear  but 
myself,  requested  me  to  say  not  another  word  in  the  placo 
where  we  were  sitting,  but  to  call  on  him,  at  the  town  of 

,  and  he  would  converse  with  me  on  that  subject.     I 

considered  it  imprudent  to  put  any  more  questions  to  him 
relative  to  his  speech,  on  this  occasion,  and  agreed  to  meet 
him  at  the  place  he  apjwinted. 

Several  persons  in  the  tent,  (it  bcin*?  one  of  the  public 
booths  in  the  market,)  who  were  not  Gipsies,  were  equally 
surprised,  when  they  observed  an  understanding  immediately 
take  place  between  me  and  the  Tinklers,  by  means  of  a  few 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  they  could  not  comprehend.  A 
farmer,  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  who  was  present  in  the 
tent,  and  had  that  morning  given  the  Tinklers  a  lamb  to  eat, 
met  me,  some  days  after,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow.  He 
shook  his  head, and  observed,  with  a  smile,  "  Yon  was  queer- 
looking  wark  wi'  the  Tinklers." 

As  I  was  anxious  to  penetrate  to  his  secret  speech,  I  re- 
solved to  keep  the  appointment  with  the  Gipsy,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  our  meeting,  and  I  therefore  proceeded 
to  the  town  which  he  mentioned,  eleven  days  after  I  had 
seen  bim  at  the  fair.     On  OT\qw\T\T\g  o^  \\\^\wv^w^ot  the 
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principal  inn,  at  which  I  put  up  m^  horse,  whore  the  house 

of ^  the  Tinkler,  was  situated  in  the  town,  he  appeared 

surprised,  and  eyed  me  all  over.  He  told  me  the  street,  but 
saia  he  would  not  accoropanj  me  to  tlie  house,  thinking  that 
I  wished  him  to  go  with  me.  It  was  evident  that  the  land- 
lord, whom  I  never  saw  before,  considered  himself  in  bad 
company,  in  spite  of  my  black  clothes,  black  neck-cloth,  and 
rufBes  aforci?aid,  and  was  determined  not  to  be  seen  on  the 
street,  either  with  me  or  the  Tinkler.  I  told  him  I  by  no 
means  wished  him  to  accompany  me,  but  only  to  tell  me  in 
what  part  of  the  town  the  Tinkler's  house  was  to  be  found. 

On  entering  the  house,  I  found  the  old  chief  sitting,  with- 
out his  coat,  with  an  old  night-cap  on  his  head,  a  leathern 
apron  around  his  waist,  and  all  covered  with  dust  or  soot, 
emploved  in  making  spoons  from  horn.  After  conversing 
with  him  for  a  short  time,  I  reminded  him  of  the  ancient 
language  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  assumed  a 
grave  countenance,  and  said  the  Tinklers  had  no  such  lan- 
guage, adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should  not  trouble 
mvself  about  such  matters.  He  stoutly  denied  all  knowled^ 
of  the  Tinkler  language,  and  ^aid  no  such  tongue  existed  m 
Scotland,  except  a  few  cant  words.  I  persisted  in  asserting 
that  they  were  actually  in  possession  of  a  secret  language, 
and  again  tried  him  with  a  few  of  my  words  ;  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. All  my  efforts  produced  no  effect  upon  his  obstinacy. 
At  this  stage  of  my  interview,  I  durst  not  mention  the  word 
Gipsy,  as  they  are  exceedingly  alarmed  at  being  known  as 
Gripsies.  I  now  signified  that  he  had  forfeited  his  promise, 
given  me  at  the  fair,  and  rose  to  leave  him.  At  this  remark, 
1  heard  a  man  burst  out  a-laughing,  behind  a  partition  that 
ran  across  the  apartment  in  which  we  were  sitting.  The 
old  man  likewise  started  to  his  feet,  and,  with  both  his  sooty 
hands,  took  hold  of  the  breast  of  my  coat,  on  either  side, 
and,  in  this  attitude,  examined  me  closely,  scanning  me  all 
over  from  head  to  foot.  After  satisfying  himself,  he  said, 
"  Now,  give  me  a  hold  of  your  hand — farewell — I  will  know 
you  wlien  I  see  you  again."  I  bade  him  good-day,  and  left 
the  house.* 

*  I  am  convinced  the  Gip>9ie8  have  a  method  of  commanicatin^  with  one 
another  by  their  hands  and  finders,  and  it  is  likely  this  man  tried  me,  in 
that  way.  both  at  the  fair  and  In  his  own  house.  I  know  a  man  who  has 
aeeo  the  Oipsies  communicating  their  thoughts  to  cscYv  oV\i«t  Ssi  >s^N&  ^  vj . 

"  Bar£:aiBS  Mmong  tbo  IndUna  are  oondaotcd  \tk  tbtsmot^  '^itcSurasAv^^Dfi^ 
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I  had  now  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  information  from  this 
man,  regarding;  his  peculiar  langnaee.  I  had  scarcely,  hov- 
evcr,  proceeded  a  hundred  yards  down  the  street,  from  the 
house,  when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  young  female,  who  re- 
quested me  to  return,  to  speak  with  her  father.  I  imme- 
diately complied.  On  rcacliing  the  door,  with  the  girl,  I 
met  one  of  the  old  man's  sons,  who  said  that  he  had  over- 
heard what  passed  between  his  father  and  me,  in  the  house. 
He  assured  me  that  his  father  was  ashamed  to  give  me  his 
language  ;  but  that,  if  I  would  promise  not  to  publish  their 
names,  or  place  of  residence,  he  would  himself  give  me  some 
of  their  speech,  if  his  father  still  persevered  in  his  refusal. 
I  accordingly  agreed  not  to  make  public  the  names,  and  place 
of  residence,  of  the  family.  I  again  entered  the  little  fac- 
tory of  horn  spoons.  Matters  were  now,  to  all  appearance, 
quite  changed.  The  old  man  was  very  cheerful,  and  seemed 
full  of  mirth.  "  Come  away,"  said  he ;  "  what  is  this  you 
are  asking  after  ?  I  would  advise  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
at  Hawick,  and  he  will  tell  you  everytliing  about  our  lan- 
guage." "  Father,"  said  the  son,  who  had  resumed  his  place 
behind  the  partition  before  mentioned,  "you  know  that  Mr. 
Stewart  will  give  our  speech  to  nobody."  The  old  chief 
again  hesitated  and  considered,  but,  being  urged  by  his  son 
and  myself,  he,  at  last,  said,  "  Come  away,  then  ;  I  will  tell 
you  whatever  you  think  proper  to  ask  me.  I  gave  you  my 
oath,  at  the  fair,  to  do  so.  Get  out  your  paper,  pen  and  ink, 
and  begin."    He  gave  me  no  other  oath,  at  the  fair,  than  his 

and  by  merely  touching  each  other's  hands.  If  the  seller  takes  the  whole 
hand,  it  impuos  a  thousaad  rupees  or  pagodas ;  five  fingers  import  ^ve 
hundred  ;  one  finger,  one  hundred ;  half  a  finger,  fifty ;  a  single  joint  only 
ten.  In  this  manner,  they  will  often,  in  a  crowded  room,  conclude  the  roost 
important  transactions,  without  the  company  suspecting  that  anything 
whatever  was  doing.*' — IJuUorieal  Account  of  TraveU  in  Aiia,  by  Uut^ 
Murray. 

"Afet/iod  of  (he  Ertgluh  Mllivg  their  cargoes^  at  Jedda,  to  the  Tttrk*  : 
Two  Indian  brokers  come  into  the  room  to  settle  the  price,  one  on  the  part 
cyf  the  Indian  captain,  the  other  on  that  of  the  buyer  or  Turk.  They  are 
neither  Mahommcdans  nor  Christians,  but  have  credit  with  both.  They  sit 
down  on  tlio  carpet,  and  take  an  Indian  shawl,  which  they  carry  on  their 
shoulders  like  a  napkin,  and  spread  it  over  their  hands,  "niey  talk,  in  the 
meantime,  indifferent  conversation,  of  the  arrival  of  ships  from  India,  or  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  no  serious  business  what- 
ever. After  about  twenty  minutes  spent  in  handling  each  other's  fingers, 
bolow  the  shawl,  the  bargain  is  concluded,  say  for  nine  ships,  without  one 
word  ever  having  been  spoken  on  the  subject,  or  pen  or  ink  used  in  anj 
bIu^  wludeyer.'* — Bruce  s  Travels, 
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word,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  that  he  would  converse 
with  me  regarding  the  speech  of  the  Tinklers.  But,  I  be- 
lieve, joining  hands  is  considered  an  oath  in  some  countries 
of  the  Eastern  world.  I  was  fully  convinced,  however,  that 
he  was  ashamed  to  give  me  his  speech,  and  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  he  spoke  one  word  on  the  subject. 
The  following  are  the  .words  and  sentences  which  I  collected 
from  him  :* 

Pagriey  to  break.  Kair,  house. 

Humfy  give  me.  Drom,  street  or  road. 

Mar^  to  strike.  Viley  village. 

Mang^  to  speak.  Oave,  village. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  reason  for  this  old  Gipsy  chief  being  so 
baelrward  in  giyin^  onr  aathor  some  of  his  language.  "  He  was  ashamed 
to  do  it."  Pity  it  Is  that  Uiere  ^onld  be  a  man  in  Scotland,  who,  indepen- 
dent of  personal  character,  should  be  ashamed  of  such  a  thhig.  Then,  see 
how  the  Gipsy  woman,  in  our  author's  house,  said  that  ''  the  public  would 
look  upon  her  with  horror  and  contempt,  were  it  known  she  could  speak  the 
Gipsy  language."  And  again,  the  two  female  Gipsies,  who  would  rather 
aUow  themselyes  to  be  murdered,  than  eive  the  meaning  of  two  Gipay  - 
words  to  Sauchie  colliers,  for  the  reason  that  "  it  would  have  exposed  t^^ 
tribe,  and  made  themselves  odious  to  the  world."  And  all  for  Imowing-Uie 
Gipsy  language  I — ^which  would  be  considered  an  accomplishment  in  an- 
other person  I  What  frightful  tyranny  I  Mr.  Borrow,  as  we  wiU  by  and 
by  see,  says  a  great  deal  about  the  law  of  Charles  III,  in  regard  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Spanish  Gipi^es.  But  there  is  a  law  abore  any  legislative 
enactment — the  law  of  society,  of  one's  fellow-creatures — which  bears  so 
hard  upon  the  Gipsies ;  the  despotism  of  caste,  if  Gipsies,  in  such  humble 
circumstances,  are  so  afraid  of  being  known  to  be  Gipsies,  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  morbid  senritiveness  of  those  in  a  hieher  sphere  of  life. 

The  innkeeper  evidently  thought  himself  in  bad  company,  when  our  an-* 
thor  asked  him  for  the  Tinkler's  house,  or  that  any  intercourse  with  a  Tink- 
ler would  contaminate  and  degrade  him.  In  this  light,  read  an  aneodottt 
in  the  history  of  John  Bunyan,  who  was  one  of  the  same  people,  as  I  shall 
afterwards  show.  In  applying  for  his  release  from  Bedford  jail,  his  wife 
said  to  Justice  Hale,  "Moreover,  my  lord,  I  have  four  smaU  diildren  that 
cannot  help  themselves,  of  which  one  is  blind,  and  we  have  nothing  to  live 
upon  but  the  charity  of  good  people."  Thereat,  Justice  Hale,  loolun^^Tenr 
soberly  on  the  matter,  s£d,  "  Alas,  poor  woman  T  "  What  is  his  calling  r* 
continued  the  judge.  And  some  of  the  company,  that  stood  by,  said,  (evi- 
dently in  interruption,  and  with  a  bitter  sneer,)  "  A  Tinker,  mv  lord  T 
"  Yes,"  replied  Bunyan's  wife,  "  and  because  he  is  a  Tinker,  and  a  poor 
man,  therefore  he  is  despised,  and  cannot  have  justice."  Noble  woman ! 
wife  of  a  noble  Gipsy  I  If  the  world  wishes  to  know  who  John  Bunyan 
really  was,  it  can  find  him  depicted  in  our  author's  visit  to  this  Scottish 
Gipsy  family,  where  it  can  also  learn  tlie  meanins^  of  Bunyan,  at  a  time 
wlien  Jews  were  legally  excluded  from  England,  taScing  so  much  trouble  to 
ascertain  whether  ne  was  of  that  race,  or  not  From  the  present  work 
generally,  the  world  can  learn  the  reason  why  BanvaiL  u&d  ivq^2k&q%  ^  \&^ 
anoeftry  and  aaUonallty,  when  giving  an  acoooni  A  \^  oim\2kiiUQ(t^«— ?Ia% 
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Jaw  drom^  take  the  road,  get 

off  quickly. 
Hatch  here,  come  here. 
Bing^  the  devil. 
Bing  lee^  devil  miss  me. 
liaolie^  death. 
Moolie,  ril  kill  you. 
Mooledy  murdered. 
Moolie  a  gaugie^  kill  the  man. 
Powiskie^  gun  or  pistol. 
Harro,  sword. 
Shammel,  sword. 
Chourie^  knife. 
Baehlin,  hanged. 
JSallah*,  to  curse. 
Klisiie^  soldier. 
Nashj  deserter. 
Orye-femler,  horse-dealer. 
JStaurdiey  prison. 
JVaAr,  nose. 
Yak,  eye. 
Yakoy  eyes. 
Mooiey  mouth. 
Vast,  hand. 
Sherro,  head 
Femmel,  hand. 
Jjowiej  coin  or  money. 
Lowa,  silver. 
Curdle,  half-penny. 
Bar,  five  shillings. 
8isey  six. 
Orye^  horse. 
Oreham,  horse. 
Prancie,  horse. 
Aizely  ass. 
Jucal,  dog. 
Boutlery  cow. 


Bakra^  Aeepw 
Matehkay  cat. 
Bathanity  cook. 
Cauniey  hen. 
7%<XM^milk. 
Mohiey  wine. 
Bullimenty  loaf  of  bread. 
Neddie^  potato. 
Shauchoy  broth. 
i/aM,  flesh. 
Habbefiy  bread. 
FayplerSy  pottage. 
Paunie,  water. 
Pauriey  water. 
Mumliey  candle. 
Blinkie,  candle. 
Flatrin,  fish. 
Chizcazin,  cheese. 
Romaniey  whiskey. 
Castiesy  wood. 
Filshy  tree. 
Lodlie,  quarters. 
Choary  to  steal. 
Chor,  a  thief 
Bumie,  to  drink. 
Jaw  vree,  go  away. 
Graunzie,  bam. 
Oraunagiey  bam. 
Claeky  stone. 
Jaifc,  fire. 
Peeriey  pot.. 
TVee^te,  pot-lid. 
Royy  spooa 
Skewy  platter. 
Swagy  sack. 
Jngrimsy  pincers. 


*  Sallak,  in  the  Scottish  Gipsy  rpeeeh,  properly  signifies  accursed,  or  de- 
tested. It  is  one  of  the  most  abusive  expressions  that  can  be  used  towards 
your  fellow  creatures.  Nothing  terrifies  a  young  Gipsy  so  much  as  to  bawl 
out  to  him,  "  Sallah,  jaw  drom,"  which,  m  plain  English,  nearly  means, 
"  Tou  accursed,  talce  the  road." 

It  appears  that,  in  Hindostanee,  Salla  b  a  word  of  the  highest  reproach, 
and  that  nothing  can  proyoke  a  Hindoo  so  much  as  the  applying  of  it  to 
bim .  When  cursing  and  sweai^ng,  b\  what  would  appear  to  bNs  tSe  Deity, 
the  GipzieB  make  use  of  the  word  SoUahen. 
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Yag-ingrims^  fire-irons. 

Sattsier^  iron. 

Ifashlam^  brass  or  metaL 

Fizam^  grass. 

Pewaw,  liay. 

Oeevty  com. 

Greenam^  com. 

JBeerie,  ship. 

Outhrify  window. 

iVa5,  hom. 

Shveha^  coat. 

i&ff/,  hat. 

6^^,  hat. 

Cockle,  hat. 

CaUhesy  breeches. 

TeeyakoMy  shoes. 

Olivers,  stockings. 

Beenshipy  good. 

Baurie,  good. 

Shan,  bad. 

Rauge^  mad. 

i^ta/^,  Rajah,  chief,  governor. 

^^f »  rtoA,  the  king. 

^€671  morf,  the  queen. 

Been  gaugie,  gentleman. 


Bun  riahj  gentleman. 

Been  mor/,  lady. 

Yagger,  collier. 

Nawken*  Tinkler,  Gipsy. 

Davies,  day. 

Bat,  ni^ht. 

Beensfftp  mashlam,  good  metal 

Beenshtp-rat,  good-night. 

Beenlightment,  Sabbath-day. 

Shan  drom,  bad  road. 

Shan  davie$,  bad  day. 

Oaugie,  man. 

Managie^  woman. 

McTty  wife. 

Chavo,  son. 

Chauviet,  children. 

FraWj  son. 

Prawlj  daughter. 

Naii-gaugie,  grand&ther. 

Nais-marly  grandmother. 

Aukaman,  marriage. 

Carie,  penis. 

Bighl,  pudenda. 

Sjair,  to  ease  nature. 

Jair  dah,  a  woman's  apron. 


I  was  desirous  to  Icara,  from  this  Gipsy,  if  there  were  any 
traditions  among  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  as  to  their  origin, 
and  the  country  from  which  they  came.  He  stated  that  the 
language  of  which  he  had  given  me  a  specimen  was  an  Ethi- 
opian dialect,  used  by  a  tribe  of  thieves  and  robbers  ;  and 
that  the  Gipsies  were  originally  from  Ethiopia,  although 
now  called  Gipsies.t  He  now  spoke  of  himself  and  bis 
tribe  by  the  name  of  Gipsies,  without  hesitation  or  alarm. 
"  Our  (jipsy  language,"  added  he, "  is  softer  than  your  harsh 
Gaelic."  He  was  at  considerable  pains  to  give  me  the 
proper  sound  of  the  words.  The  letter  a  is  pronounced  broad 

*  Nawken  has  a  nmnber  of  signlficatioiiB,  such  as  Tinkler,  Gipsy,  a  wan- 
derer, a  worker  in  iron,  a  man  who  can  do  anything  for  himself  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  Ac,  Ac. 

t  The  tradition  among  the  Scottish  Gipsies  of  being  Ethiopians,  what- 
ever  weight  the  reader  may  attach  to  it,  dates  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the 
year  1616 ;  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  remisrion  under  the  privy  seal, 
granted  to  WilUam  Aachteriony,  of  Cayrine,  for  reMUin^  i^Yji  "^va^ 
bis  IbUowers.    Siepagg  11$, — En. 
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in  their  language,  like  aw  in  paw,  or  a  in  water  ;  and  ie^  or 
ee,  in  the  last  syllabic  of  a  great  many  words,  are  sonnded 
short  and  quick  ;  and  ch  sort,  as  in  church.  Their  speech 
appears  to  be  copious,  for,  said  he,  they  have  a  great 
many  words  and  expressions  for  one  thing.  He  fiirther 
stated  that  the  Gipsy  language  has  no  alphal^t,orcharactery 
by  which  it  can  be  learned,  or  its  grammatical  constmction 
ascertained.  Uc  never  saw  any  of  it  written.  I  observed 
to  him  that  it  would,  in  course  of  time,  be  lost.  He  replied, 
that  ''  so  long  as  there  existed  two  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  it 
would  never  be  lost."  He  informed  me  that  every  one  of 
the  Yctholm  Tinklers  spoke  the  language ;  and  that  almost 
all  those  persons  who  were  selling  earthen-ware  at  St.  Bos- 
weirs  fair  were  Gipsies.  I  counted  myself  twenty-four  fami- 
lies, with  earthen-ware,  and  nine  female  heads  of  fJEunilies, 
selling  articles  made  of  horn.  These  thirty-three  fiami* 
lies,  together  with  a  great  many  single  Gipsies  scattered 
through  the  fair,  would  amount  to  above  three  hundred  Gip- 
sies on  the  spot.  He  further  mentioned  that  none  of  the 
Yctholm  Gipsies  were  at  the  market.  The  old  man  also  in- 
formed me  that  a  great  number  of  our  horse-dealers  are 
Gipsies.  **  Listen  attentively,"  said  he,  "  to  our  horse-coup- 
ers,  in  a  market,  and  you  will  hear  them  speaking  in  the 
Gipsy  tongue."  I  enquired  how  many  there  were  in  Scot- 
land acquainted  with  the  language.  He  answered,  "  There 
are  several  thousand."  I  further  enquired,  if  he  thought  the 
Gipsy  population  would  amount  to  five  thousand  souls.  Ho 
replied  he  was  sure  there  were  fully  five  thousand  of  his 
tribe  in  Scotland.  It  was  further  stated  to  me,  by  this  fam- 
ily, that  the  Gipsies  arc  at  great  pains  in  teaching  their 
children,  from  their  very  infancy,  their  own  language  ;  and 
that  they  embrace  every  opportunity,  when  by  themselves, 
of  conversing  in  it,  about  their  ordinary  affairs.  They  also 
pride  themselves  very  much  in  being  in  possession  of  a 
speech  peculiar  to  themselves — quite  unknown  to  the  public. 
I  then  sent  for  some  spirits  wherewith  to  treat  the  old 
chief ;  but  I  was  cautioned,  by  one  of  the  family,  not  to 
press  him  to  drink  much,  as,  from  his  advanced  age  and  in- 
firmities, little  did  him  harm.  The  moment  you  speak  to 
an  intelligent  Gipsy  chief,  in  a  familiar  and  kindly  manner, 
putting  jourself,  as  it  were,  on  a  level  with  him^  you  find 
nim  entirely  free  from  all  em\)axT^s»ai<^\i\i  \iv  hia  manners. 
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He  speaks  to  jou,  at  once,  in  a  free^  independent,  confident, 
emphatic  tone,  without  any  rudeness  in  his  way  of  address- 
ing you.  He  never  loses  bis  self-possession.  The  olddiief- 
tain  Hang  part  of  a  Gipsy  song,  in  his  own  language,  but  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  write  it  down.*  Indeed,  by  his  man- 
ner, he  seemed  frequently  to  hesitate  whether  he  would  pro- 
ceed any  further  in  giving  me  information,  and  appeared  to 
regret  that  he  had  gone  so  far  as  he  had  done.  I  now 
and  then  stopped  him  in  his  song,  and  asked  him  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  the  expressions.  It  was,  however,  intermixed 
with  a  few  English  words ;  perhaps  every  fifth  word  was 
English.  The  Gipsy  words,  graunzie  (barn),  caunies  (chick- 
ens), molsde  (wine),  staurdie  (prison),  mort  and  chauvie8 
(wife  and  children),  were  often  repeated.  In  short,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  song  was  that  of  a  Gipsy,  lying  in  chains  in 
prison,  lamenting  that  he  could  not  support  his  wife  and 
children  by  plunder  and  robbery.  The  Gipsy  was  repre- 
sented as  mourning  over  his  hard  fate,  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  expressing  the  happiness  and  de- 
light which  he  had  when  free,  and  would  have  were  he  Iving 
in  a  bam,  or  out-house,  living  upon  poultry,  and  drinking 
wine  with  his  tribe.t 

This  family,  like  all  their  race,  now  became  much  alarmed 
at  their  communications ;  and  it  required  considerable  trou- 
ble on  my  part  to  allay  their  fears.  The  old  man  was  in 
the  greatest  anguish  of  mind,  at  having  committed  himself 
at  all,  relative  to  his  speech.  I  was  very  sorry  for  his  dis- 
tress, and  renewed  my  promise  not  to  publish  his  name,  or 
place  of  residence,  assuring  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear.   It 

*  The  Scottish  Gipsies  have  donbtless  an  oral  literature,  like  their  breth- 
ren in  other  oountries.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  did  not  ruik  as 
high,  in  that  respect,  as  many  of  the  barbarous  tribes  in  the  world.  People 
80  situated,  with  no  written  language,  are  wonderfully  apt  at  picking  up, 
and  retaining,  any  composition  that  contains  poetry  ana  music,  to  which 
oral  Uteratare  is  chiefly  confined.  In  that  respect,  their  faculties,  like  those 
of  the  blind,  are  sharpened  by  the  wants  which  others  do  not  experience  in 
indulging  a  feeling  common  to  all  mankind. 

A  striking  instance  of  a  jpeople,  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing, 
possessing  a  literature,  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Hawaii ;  and  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  "  possess  a  force  and  compass  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  it,  would  not  hare  been  credited.^— Ed. 

f  A  song  which  a  female  Gipsy  sang  to  Mr.  Borrow,  at  Moscow,  com- 
menced in  this  way,  "  Her  head  is  aching  with  grief,  as  if  she  had  tasted 
wine  ;*  and  ended  thus,  "  1  hat  she  may  depart  in  *quest  of  the  lord  of  her 
bosom,  and  sliaro  his  joys  and  pleasurea." — Ed, 
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IS  now  many  years  since  he  died.  He  was  considered  a  my 
decent,  honest  man,  and  was  a  great  faToarite  with  thosi 
who  were  acquainted  with  him.  But  his  wife,  and  somi 
other  members  of  his  family,  followed  the  practices  of  theii 
ancestors. 

Publish  their  language !  Give  to  the  world  that  whiel 
they  had  kept  to  themselves,  with  so  much  solicitude,  so 
much  tenacity,  so  much  fidelity,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years !  A  parallel  to  such  a  phenomenon  cannot  be  foond 
within  the  whole  range  of  history  *  What  will  the  Tinklers, 
the  "  poor  things,"  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  feelingly  called 
them— what  will  they  think  of  me,  after  the  publication  of 
the  present  work  ?t 

*  Smith,  in  his  "  Hebrew  people,"  writes :  "  The  Jews  had  almost  lost.  In 
tlie  tevefity  years'  csfitiTity,  their  original  language ;  that  was  now  beoone 
dead ;  and  they  i«poke  a  jargon  made  up  of  their  own  Isngnage  and  thai  of 
the  Chaldeann.  and  other  nations  with  whom  they  had  mingled.  Formerly, 
preachers  had  only  oxiilaioed  subjects :  now,  they  were  obliged  to  explain 
words ;  words  which,  in  the  sacrod  code,  were  become  obsolete,  equivocal, 
dead.**— Ed. 

f  The  Gipsies  hare  been  much  annoyed,  in  late  times,  by  people  anxious 
to  find  out  Uieir  bccreti*.  llie  circumstance  caused  them,  at  first,  much 
alarm  as  to  what  it  meant ;  but  when  they  came  to  learn  the  object  of  thiti 
modern  Gipi«y-huiitiug,  they  became,  in  a  measure,  reconciled  to  their  trou- 
bles ;  fur  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  labours  of  these  inquisitiye 
people  would,  in  the  language  of  Ruthven,  "  be  in  Tain."  But  the  attempt 
of  our  author,  with  his  "oi)en  sesame,"  caused  not  a  few  of  them  to  travel 
through  life  with  tlie  weight  of  a  millstone  hanging  about  their  necks, 
which  the  publication,  now,  is  perhaps  calculated  to  lighten.  The  "  giving 
to  the  world  everything  relative  to  their  tribe,"  was  something  they  wero 
more  apt  to  over  than  uncier  estimate.  To  he  **  put  in  the  papers,"  judg- 
ing from  the  horror  with  which  such  is  regarded  by  our  own  humble  peo- 
ple, was  l)ad  cnougli ;  still,  the  end  of  that  would,  in  their  peculiar  way  of 
thinking,  be  merely  the  "  lightin!^  of  the  candles,  and  curling  the  hair,  of 
the  gentle  folk."  Hut  to  have  themselves  put  in  a  book — to  see  themselves. 
in  their  imaginations,  *'  cnrrietl  about  in  every  bit  hcrd-laddic's  pouch,"  was 
Bomething  that  aggravated  them.  The  presumptuous  pride,  the  overween- 
ing conceit  of  a  high-mettled  Scottish  Gipsy;  his  boasted  descent — a  des- 
cent at  once  high,  illustrious,  and  lost  in  antiquity;  his  unbounded  con- 
tempt for  the  rabble  of  town  and  country — nmdered  him,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, almost  incapable  of  brooking  the  idea  of  seeing  his  race 
exposed  to,  what  he  would  consider,  the  riiliculc  of  the  very  herds.  The 
very  idea  of  it  was  to  him  mortifying  and  maddening.  "Well  might  our 
author,  from  having  boon  ho  much  mixed  up  with  the  Gipsies,  show  some 
hesitancy  ore  takin{;  n  step  that  would  have  brought  sncli  a  nest  of  hornets 
about  his  ears.  But,  all  thin  ^a  con-nidcrcd,  my  impression  is,  that  the  out- 
door Gipsies,  at  the  present  day,  will  feel  extremely  jiroud  of  the  present 
work ;  an<l  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  classes  of  them,  if  one  subject 
had  been  excluded  from  tlio  volume,  over  which  they  will  be  very  apt  to 
growl  M  little  in  secret— Ed. 
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While  walking  one  day,  with  a  friend,  around  the  harbour 
of  Grangemouth,  I  observed  a  man,  who  Appeared  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  carrying  a  small  wooden  box  on  his 
shoulder,  a  leathern  apron  tied  around  his  waist,  with  a 
whitish  coloured  bull-dog  following  him.  He  was  enquir- 
ing of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  in  the  port,  whether  they  had 
any  pots,  kettles,  or  pans  to  repair.  Just  as  my  friend  and 
I  came  up  to  him,  on  the  quay,  I  said  to  him,  in  a  familiar 
manner,  as  if  I  knew  exactly  what  he  was,  "  Baurie  iwccXy^ 
words  which  signify,  in  the  Gipsy  language,  a  "  good  dog." 
Being  completely  taken  by  surprise,  the  old  man  turned 
quickly  round,  and,  looking  down  at  his  dog,  said,  without 
thinking  what  he  was  about,  "  Yes,  the  dog  is  not  bad." 
But  the  words  had  scarcely  escaped  his  lips  ere  he  affected 
not  to  comprehend  my  question,  after  he  had  distinctly  an- 
swered it.  He  looked  exceedingly  foolish,  and  afforded  my 
friend  a  hearty  laugh,  at  his  attempt  at  recovering  himself. 
He  became  agitated  and  angry,  and  called  out,  "  What  do 

fou  mean  ?  I  don't  understand  you — ^yes,  the  dog  is  hairy J^ 
said  not  another  word,  nor  took  any  further  notice  of  him, 
but  passed  on,  in  case  of  provoking  him  to  mischief.  He 
stood  stock-still  upon  the  spot,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  me,  as  long  as  I  was  in  sight,  appeared  to  bo  consider- 
ing with  himself  what  I  could  be,  or  whether  he  might  not 
have  seen  me  before.  He  looked  so  surprised  and  alarmed, 
that  he  could  scarcely  trust  himself  in  the  place,  since  he 
found,  to  a  certainty,  that  his  grand  secret  was  known.  I 
saw  him  a  short  while  afterwards,  at  a  little  distance,  with 
his  glasses  on,  sitting  on  the  ground,  in  the  manner  of  the 
East,  with  his  hammers  and  files,  tin  and  copper,  about  him, 
repairing  cooking  utensils  belonging  to. a  vessel  in  the  basin  ; 
with  his  trusty ytrcoZ,  sitting  close  at  his  back,  like  a  senti- 
nel, to  defend  him.  The  truth  is,  I  was  not  very  fond  of 
having  anything  further  to  do  with  this  member  of  the  tribe, 
in  case  he  had  resented  my  interference  with  him  and  his 
speech.  This  old  man  wore  a  long  great-coat,  and  exter- 
nally looked  exactly  like  a  blacksmith.  No  one  of  ordinary 
observation  could  have  perceived  him  to  be  a  Gipsy  ;  as 
there  were  no  striking  peculiarities  of  expression  about  his 
countenance,  which  indicated  him  as  being  one  of  that  race. 
I  was  surprised  at  my  own  discovery. 

A  Gipsjp  informed  me  that  almost  al\  out  Wiva^\^T\igG£^> 
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or  "  thimble-men/'  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  a  sope- 
rior  class  of  Gipsies,  and  converse  in  the  Gipsy  language. 
In  the  summer  of  1836,  an  opportunity  presented  itsielf  to 
me  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  information.  On  a  by-road, 
between  Edinburgh  and  Ncwhaven,  I  fell  in  with  a  band  of 
these  thimble-riggers,  employed  at  their  ncfarions  occupa- 
tion. The  band  consisted  of  six  individuals,  all  personating 
different  characters  of  the  community.  Some  nad  the  ap 
pearance  of  mercantile  clerks,  and  others  represented  young 
farmers,  or  dealers  in  cattle,  of  inferior  appearance.  The 
man  in  charge  of  the  board  and  thimbles  looked  like  a 
journeyman  blacksmith  or  plumber.  They  all  pretended  to 
be  strangers  to  each  other.  Some  were  betting  and  playing, 
and  others  looking  on,  and  acting  as  decoys.  None  besides 
themselves  were  ])resent,  except  myself,  a  young  lad,  and  a 
respectable-looking  elderly  female.  I  stood  and  looked  at 
the  band  for  a  little ;  but  as  nobody  was  playing  but  them- 
selves, the  man  with  the  tliimbles,  to  lead  me  on,  ui^ed  me 
to  bet  with  him,  and  try  my  fortune  at  his  board.  I  said  I 
did  not  intend  to  play,  and  was  only  looking  at  them.  I 
took  a  steady  look  at  the  faces  of  each  of  the  six  villains  ; 
but,  whenever  their  eyes  caught  mine,  they  looked  away,  or 
down  to  the  ground,  verifying  the  saying  that  a  rogue  can- 
not look  you  in  the  face.  The  man  at  the  boarii  again 
urged  me  to  play,  and,  with  much  vapouring  and  insolence, 
took  out  a  handful  of  notes,  and  said  he  had  many  hundreds 
a  year ;  that  I  was  a  i)Oor,  shabby  fellow,  and  had  no  money 
on  me,  and,  therefore,  could  not  bet  with  him.  I  desired 
him  to  let  me  alone,  otherwise  I  would  let  them  see  I  was 
not  to  be  insulted,  and  that  I  knew  more  about  them  than 
they  were  aware  of.  "  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir,  to  speak 
to  us  in  that  manner,"  was  the  answer  I  received.  I  again 
replied,  that,  if  they  continued  their  insolence,  I  would 
show  them  who  I  was.  This  only  provoked  them  the  more, 
and  encreased  their  violent  behaviour.  High  words  then 
arose,  and  the  female  alluded  to,  thinking  I  was  in  danger, 
kindly  entreated  me  to  leave  them.  I  now  thought  it  time 
to  try  what  effect  my  Gipsy  words  would  produce  upon 
them.  In  an  authoritative  tone  of  voice,  I  called  out  to 
them,  "  C/iee,  che.tP^  which,  in  the  Scottish  Gipsy  language, 
signifies  "Hold  your  tongue,"  "be  silent,"  or  "silence/'* 

*  A  lady,  who  had  been  aevcnieeu  yews  Va  \iia\isN*AfliT«i^that "  Chee, 
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The  surprised  thimble-men  were  instantly  silent.  They 
spoke  not  a  word,  but  looked  at  one  another.  Only,  one 
of  them  whispered  to  his  companions,  "  He  is  not  to  be 
meddled  with."  They  immediately  took  up  their  board, 
thimbles  and  all,  and  left  the  place,  apparently  in  consider- 
able alarm,  some  taking  one  direction  and  some  another. 
The  female  in  question  was  also  surprised  at  seeing  their 
insolent  conduct  repressed,  in  a  moment,  by  a  single  expres- 
sion. "  But,  sir,"  said  she,  "  what  was  that  you  said  to 
them,  for  they  seem  afraid  T  I  was  myself  afraid  to  say 
another  word  to  them,  and  took  care  they  did  not  see  me 
go  to  my  dwelling-house.* 

One  of  the  favourite,  and  peimanent,  fields  of  operation  of 
these  thimblers  is  on  the  Queensferry  road,  from  where  it  is 

ehe^  was,  in  Hiodostanee,  an  expression  of  reproof,  corresponding  exactly 
with  onr  "  Fie,  shame  f  *'  Oh  ^b,  shame  !" 

*  Aboat  four  years  after  this  occurrence,  I  was  invited  to  dine  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  with  whose  wife  I  was  not  acquainted.  On  being  introduced 
to  her,  I  was  raUier  surprised  at  the  repeated  liard  looks  which  she  took  at 
me.  At  last  ^e  said,  "  I  tiiink  I  have  seen  you  l>efore.  Were  you  never 
engaged  with  a  band  of  thimble-men,  near  I^ewhaven  T  I  said  I  was, 
some  years  ago.  "  Do  you  recollect,"  continued  she,  "  of  a  female  takine 
you  by  the  arm,  and  urging  yoo-  to  leave  them  f*  I  said,  "  PerfedUy.^ 
*'  Wen,  then,  I  am  the  femide ;  and  I  yet  recoUect  your  words  were  Chu, 
thee*  She  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her  husband  at  the  time ;  but  he 
always  said  to  her  that  I  must  have  been  only  one  of  the  blackguards 
themselves,  deceiving  her.  He  would  not  listen  to  her  when  she  dcMribed 
me  as  not  at  all  like  a  thimble-rigger,  but  always  answered  her.  "  I  tell  ye, 
woman,  the  man  you  spoke  to  was  nothing  but  one  of  these  villains." 

llie  thimble-riggers  who  molested  Mr.  Rose,  ship-builder,  so  much,  alio 
answered  my  Gipay  words  distinctly ;  and,  ever  afterwards,  took  off  th^ 
hats  to  me,  as  I  passed  them  playing  at  their  nme. 

[The  thimble-men  here  aUuded  to  took  up  &eir  quarters  immediately  to 
the  west  of  Leith  Fort,  where  the  road  takes  a  turn,  at  a  right  angle,  a 
Uttle  in  firont  of  Mr.  Rose's  house,  and  there  takes  a  similar  turn  towards 
tiie  west :  the  best  position  for  carrying  on  the  thimble  game.  So  exas- 
perated was  this  gentleman,  when,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  he  faUed 
to  dislodge  them,  that  he  sent  some  of  the  men  from  his  yard,  to  erect,  on 
the  »pot,  a  pole,  which  he  covered  with  sheet-iron,  to  prevent  its  being  cut 
down ;  and  placed  on  the  top  of  it  a  boi^,  having  this  upon  it,  *'  Beware 
of  thimble-riggers  and  chaio-droppers,"  with  a  band  pointing  direc^y 
below.  This  had  no  effect,  however,  for  the  "  knights  of  the  thimble"  pur- 
sued their  game  right  under  it  A  gentleman,  in  passing  one  day.  directed 
their  attention  to  the  board,  but  the  only  reply  he  got  was,  *'  Bidi  I  that^a 
nothing.  Where  can  you  find  a  shop  without  a  sien  ?  and  where 's  the 
other  person  that  gets  a  si^n  from  the  public  for  nothing  f 

Thimble-riffging  is  peculiarly  a  Gipsy  game.    In  Great  Britain,  the 
Gipaiee  nearly  monopolize  it;  and  it  womd  be  sin^^ilacU  «oc&ib^^fiu^ 
Amfirioaii  thimblers  were  not  Gipnes.— Ed.^ 
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intersected  by  the  street  leading  from  the  back  of  Leith 
Fort,  on  the  east,  to  the  new  road  leading  from  Oranton 
pier,  on  the  west  This  part  of  the  Queensferry  road  is 
intersected  by  about  half-a-dozen  cross-roads,  all  leading 
from  the  landing  and  shipping  places  at  the  piers  of 
Granton,  Trinity,  and  Newhaven.  These  cross-roads  are 
cut  by'  three  roads  running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
viz.,  the  road  along  the  sea-beach,  Trinity  road,  and  the 
Queensferry  road.  A  great  portion  of  the  passengers,  by 
the  many  steamboats,  pass  along  all  these  different  roads, 
to  and  from  Edinburgh.  On  all  of  these  roads,  between  the 
water  of  Leith  and  the  Forth,  the  thimble-riggers  station 
themselves,  as  single  individuals,  or  in  numbers,  as  it  may 
answer  their  purpose.  In  fact,  this  part  of  the  country 
between  the  sea  and  Edinburgh,  is  so  much  chequered  by 
roads  crossing  each  other,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
meshes  of  a  spider's  web,  and  the  thimblers  as  so  many 
spiders,  watching  to  pounce  upon  their  prey.  The  moment 
one  of  these  sentinels  observes  a  stranger  ap[)ear,  signals  are 
made  to  his  confederates,  when  their  organized  plan  of 
operations  for  entrapping  the  unwary  person  is  imme- 
diately put  in  execution.  Strangers,  unacquainted  with  the 
locality,  are  greatly  bewildered  among  all  the  cross-roads 
mentioned,  and  have  considerable  difficulty  in  threading 
their  way  to  the  city.  One  of  the  gang  will  then  step  for- 
ward, and,  pretending  to  be  a  stranger  himself,  will  enquire 
of  the  others  the  road  to  such  and  such  a  place.  Frequently 
the  unsusfwcting  and  bewildered  individual  will  enquire  of 
the  thimblcr  for  some  street  or  place  in  Edinburgh.  The 
decoy  and  the  victim  now  walk  in  company,  and  converse 
familiarly  together  on  various  topics ;  the  thimblcr  offers 
snuff  to  his  friend,  and  makes  himself  as  agreeable  as  he 
can  ;  while  one  of  the  gang,  at  a  distance  in  front,  drops  a 
watch,  chain,  or  other  piece  of  mock  jewelry,  or  commences 
playing  at  the  thimble-board.  The  decoy  is  sure  to  lead 
his  dupe  exactly  to  the  spot  where  the  trap  is  laid,  and 
where  he  will  probably  be  plundered.  One  of  these  entrap- 
ments  terminated  in  the  death  of  its  subject.  A  working 
man,  having  risked  his  half-year's  wages  at  the  thimble- 
board,  of  course  lost  every  farthing  of  the  money  ;  and  took 
the  loss  80  much  to  heart  as,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  to 
drown  bimseK  in  the  water  ot  lA\ik« 
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In  the  beginning  of  1842, 1  fell  in  with  six  of  these  thim- 
ble-ri^ers  and  chain-droppers,  on  Newhaven  road,  on  their 
way  to  Edinburgh.  I  was  anxious  to  discover  the  nature 
of  their  conversation,  and  kept  as  close  to  them  as  I  could, 
without  exciting  their  suspicion.  Like  that  of  most  people 
brought  up  in  one  particular  line  of  life,  their  conversation 
related  wholly  to  their  own  trade — that  of  swindling,  theft, 
and  robbery.  I  overheard  them  speaking  of  **  bloody  swells,** 
and  of  dividing  their  booty.  One  of  them  was  desired  by 
the  others  to  look  after  a  certain  steamboat,  expected  to 
arrive,  and  to  get  a  bill  to  ascertain  its  movements  exactly. 
He  said  he  would  '^  require  three  men  to  take  care  of  that 
boat'' ;  meaning,  as  I  understood  him,  that  all  these  men 
were  necessary  for  laying  his  snares,  and  executing  his 
designs  upon  the  unsuspecting  passengers,  as  they  landed 
from  the  vessel,  and  were  on  their  way  to  their  destinations. 
The  manager  of  the  steamboat  company  could  not  havo 
consulted  with  his  subordinates,  about  their  lawful  affairs, 
with  more  care  and  deliberation,  or  in  a  more  cool,  business- 
like way,  than  were  these  villains  in  contriving  plans  for 
plundering  the  public.  On  their  approach  to  Pilrig  street,  the 
Dand  separated  into  pairs ;  some  taking  the  north,  and  some 
the  south,  side  of  Leith  walk,  for  Edinburgh,  where  they 
vanished  in  the  crowd.  Their  language  was  fearful,  every 
expression  being  accompanied  by  a  terrible  oath. 

On  another  occasion,  I  fell  in  with  another  band  of  these 
vagabond  thimble-men,  on  tlie  Dalkeith  road,  near  Craiff- 
miller  Castle.  I  asked  the  fellow  with  the  thimbles,  "Is 
that  gaugie  a  nawkenP  pointing  to  one  of  the  gang  who 
had  just  left  him.  The  question,  in  plain  English,  was,  "  Is 
that  man  a  Gipsy  ?''  The  thimbler  flew  at  once  into  a  great 
passion,  and  bawled  out,  '^  Ask  himself,  sir.''  He  then  fell 
upon  me,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  with  me,  in  most  abusive 
language,  applying  to  us  the  most  insulting  epithets  he  could 
think  of.  It  was  evident  to  my  friend  that  tne  thimble-man 
perfectly  understood  my  Gipsy  question.  So  enraged  was 
he,  that  we  were  afraid  he  would  follow  us,  and  do  us  some 
harm.  My  friend  did  not  consider  himself  safe  till  he  was 
in  the  middle  of  Edinburgh,  for  many  a  look  did  he  cast  be- 
hind him,  to  see  whether  the  Gipsy  was  not  in  pursuit  of  us.* 

*  There  is  a  Gipey  belongiDg  to  one  of  theae  bm^dA^VsiCswGLVs  ^<^  vsq«> 
briquet  of  the  "  winged  duck,"  from  ha^^ng  Vm^  vh  «xiii«  ^  yif^ssssxWaeK^ 
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The  Gipsies  in  Scotland  consider  themselves  to  be  of  the 
same  stock  as  those  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  they  are  all 
acquainted  with  the  same  speech.  Tbcj  afford  assistance  to 
one  another,  wlienever  they  happen  to  meet.    The  following 

often  heard  our  author  speak.  lie  is  what  may  be  called  the  captain  of 
the  company.  A  deacriptioD  of  him,  and  his  way  of  life,  may  be  inter- 
esting^, inasmuch  as  it  illustrates  a  cb»s  of  Scottish  Gipsies  at  Uie  preMnt 
day. 

About  the  year  1868,  three  yoon|if  gentlemen,  from  the  town  of  Leith,  had 
occasion  to  take  a  stroU  over  Arthur's  Seat,  a  hiU  that  overhangs  Edln* 
burgh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  In  climbing  the  hill,  they  observed,  a 
little  way  before  them,  a  -man  toiling  np  the  ascent,  whom  they  did  not 
notice  till  the^  came  close  upon  him,  and  who  had  evidently  bew  uyfi^  off 
on  the  side  of  the  path,  and  entered  it  as  they  approached  it.  He  ampean 
abi>ut  sixty  years  of  age,  is  well  dressed,  and  carries  a  fine  cane,  which  he 
keeps  pressing  into  the  ground,  to  help  him  up  the  hill.  Just  as  they  make 
np  to  him,  he  abruptly  stops,  and  turns  round,  so  as  almost  to  touch  them. 
"  Hech,  how  1  Fm  blown,  I'm  blown ;  Fm  fairly  done  up.  Young  gentle- 
men, you  have  the  advantage  of  mc ;  Fm  getting  old.  and  it  is  hora  for  me 
to  climb  the  hill."  (Blown,  done  up,  indeed !  The  fellow  has  stamina 
enough  to  outclimb  any  of  them  for  years  yet)  An  agreeable  conversatiofi 
ensues,  such  as  at  once  gains  for  him  the  confidence  of  tlie  youths.  He 
appears  to  thorn  bo  mild,  so  bland,  so  fatherly,  so  worthy  of  respect,  in  short, 
a  "  nice  old  cove,**  who  is  evidently  enjoying  his  otium  cum  d'lgnitate  in  his 
old  age,  in  Bome  cottage  near  by,  upon  a  pension,  an  annuity,  or  a  moderate 
competency  of  some  sort.  During  the  conversation,  he  manages  to  asoer- 
tidn  that  his  young  friends  have  nut  been  on  the  hill  for  some  time — that 
one  of  them,  indeed,  has  never  been  there  before.  All  at  once  he  exclaims, 
"  Ah  !  what  can  tliis  be  ?  Let  us  go  and  see.**  Upon  which  they  step  for- 
ward to  look  at  a  person  like  a  mechanic  playing  at  the  thimbles.  Placing 
his  arm  around  the  neck  of  one  of  the  3'oung  men,  he  begins  to  moralize: 
"Pray,  young  gentlemen,  don't  bet,  (they  had  not  shown  the  least  symptoms 
of  doing  that ;)  it's  wrong  to  bet ;  it's  a  thing  I  never  do;  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  do  it.  This  is  a  rascolly  thimbler ;  he'll  clieot,  hell  rob  you." 
At  this  time  there  are  three  playing  at  the  board,  winning  and  losing 
money  rapidly.  The  *'  old  cove"  becomes  impatient  to  be  gone,  and  mo- 
tions so  as  to  imply,  "  lioys,  let  us  go,  let  us  go."  Gloving  a  few  stepe 
forward,  he  halts  to  admire  the  scenery,  (but  casts  a  leering  eye  in  the 
direction  of  the  board.)  "  Ah  I  there's  another  goose  gone  to  be  plucked ; 
let  us  see  what  luck  he  meets  with.** 

Now  thimble  rigging  is  the  game,  of  all  others,  by  which  the  uninitiated 
can  be  duped.  Thoy  see  the  pea  put  under  one  of  the  thimble:*,  (nutshells 
they  are.  indeed  ;)  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  that  'Ihe  thimbles  are 
then  so  gently  moved,  that  any  one  oan  follow  them.  The  pea  is  not  after- 
wards tampered  with — that  is  evident.  All,  then,  that  remains  to  be  done, 
is  to  lift  the  thimble  under  wliich  the  pea  is,  and  seouro  your  prize.  But 
the  thimble  man,  with  his  long  nail,  and  nimble  finger,  has  secured  the  pea 
under  his  nail,  or,  with  the  crook  of  his  little  finger,  thrust  it  inro  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  while  he  pretended  to  cover  it  wiih  the  tlimble.  An  accom- 
7>]ice,  to  make  doubly  sure  of  the  pea  being  under  the  thimble,  lifts  it,  and 
BhowB  a  pea,  which  he,  by  sleight  of  han^ ,  dro^«,  and,  while  pi*et«nding  to 
sorer  It,  aa  nimbly  takes  it  np  agaVn. 
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facts  will  at  least  show  that  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Gipsies 
are  one  and  the  same  people. 

In  the  county  of  Fife,  I  once  fell  in  with  an  Irish 
family,  to  appearance  in  great  poverty  and  distress,  rest- 
ing themselves  on  the  side  of  the  public  road.    A  shelty 

Betting  and  playing  go  on  as  before.  The  player  makes  some  fine  hauls, 
bot  loses  a  eame.  He  swears  that  foul  play  has  oeen  used.  An  altercation 
fuUows.  The  man  at  the  board  gets  excited,  and  to  show  that  he  really  is 
honourable  in  his  playing,  exclaims,  "  Well,  sir,  there's  your  money  again ; 
try  another  game  if  you  have  a  mind."  "  Now  that  is  reaUv  honest,  and 
no  mistake  atMHit  it,"  remarks  the  "  old  cove."  Then  the  thimbler  ayerts 
his  head,  to  speak  to  a  person  behind  him,  and  the  "  old  cove"  si  vly  lifts  a 
thimble  and  shows  the  pea,  and  whispers  very  confidentiaUy  to  his  friendi>, 
**  Now,  young  gentlemen,  you  can  safely  bet  a  few  shiUings  on  that"  They 
shake  their  heads,  however,  for  they  know  too  much  about  thimbling.  The 
**  old  cove"  now  gets  fidgetty,  and,  managing  to  edge  a  little  away  from  the 
board,  commences,  in  a  suMued  tone,  to  speak,  in  a  strange  gibberish,  to 
another  bystander ;  but,  foi^tting  himself,  drops  a  word  rather  louder 
than  the  others,  on  which,  as  he  turns  round  and  catches  the  eyes  of  his 
young  friends,  he  coughs  and  hems.  On  hearing  the  gibberish,  a  fear  steals 
over  the  young  men,  on  finding  themselves  surrounded  by  a  band  of  des- 
peradoes, in  so  solitary  a  place,  and  they  make  haste  to  be  o£  But  the 
"  old  cove,"  to  quiet  their  suspicions,  accompanies  them  to  a  convenienfc 
spot,  where  he  leaves  them,  to  go  to  his  home,  by  a  side-path  that  soon 
leads  him  out  of  si^^ht.  On  separating,  he  looks  around  him  at  the  scenery, 
now  lets  faU  his  stick,  now  picxa  up  somethinfip,  that  he  may,  with  less  sus- 
picion, watch  the  movements  of  his  escaped  ^ctims.  They  feel  a  sing^ular 
relief  in  getting  rid  of  his  company,  and,  with  tact,  dog  him  over  the  MU, 
tiU  they  see  him  go  back  to  the  thimblers.  They  then  think  over  their 
adventure,  and  the  strange  jarson  they  have  heard,  and  unanimously  ex- 
claim, **  Wasn't  he  a  slippery  old  serpent,  after  all  t" 

On  this  occasion,  there  were  no  less  than  fourteen  of  these  fellows  present, 
some  of  them  stationed  here,  some  there,  while  they  kept  artfully  moving 
around  and  about  the  hiU,  so  as  not  to  appear  connected,  but  frequently 
approached  the  board,  to  contribute  to  and  watch  their  luck.  They  per- 
sonated various  characters.  One  of  them  played  the  country  lout,  whose 
dress,  gait,  gape,  and  stare  were  inimitable.  On  the  slightest  symptom  of 
danger  manifesting  itself,  they  would,  by  the  movement  of  a  hat,  scatter, 
and  vanish  in  an  instant 

Among  the  people  generally,  a  mystery  attaches  to  these  and  other 
thimble-men.  No  one  seems  to  know  anything  about  them — who  they  are 
or  where  they  come  from — and  yet  they  are  seen  flitting  everywhere  through 
the  country ;  but  hardly  ever  two  days  together  in  one  dress.  But  the 
mystery  is  solved  by  their  being  Gipsies.  They  are  dangerous  fellows  to 
meddle  with;  yet  they  seem  to  prefer  thimbling,  chain-dropping,  card- 
playing,  pocket-picking,  in  fairs  and  thoroughfares,  and  pigeon-plucking 
in  every  form,  to  robbery  on  the  high-way,  after  the  manner  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

Thimble-rigging,  according  to  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  was  practised 
in  ancient  Egypt  He  calls  it  "  thimble-rig,  or  the  eame  of  cups,  under 
which  a  baU  was  put,  while  the  opposite  party  guessed  under  'wbvckoltnras 
H  was  concealed."— £p. 
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and  an  ass  were  grazing  liard  by.  The  ass  they  used  in 
carrying  a  woman,  who,  they  said,  was  a  hundred  and  one 
years  of  ase.  She  was  shrank  and  withered  to  a  skeleton, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  a  bundle  of  bones ;  and  her  eUii 
almost  rested  on  her  knees,  and  her  body  was  neaiiy  do«bM 
by  ace.  On  InterrMating  the  head  of  the  fiunilj,  I  fimnd 
that  Ms  name  was  Hugh  White,  and  that  he  waa  an  IraiH 
man,  and  a  son  of  the  old  woman  who  was  with  him*  I  pai 
some  Oipsy  words  to  him,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he 
was  one  of  the  tribe.  He  pretended  not  to  understand  what 
I  said ;  bat  his  daughter,  of  about  six  years  of  age,  replied, 
"But  I  understand  what  he  says.''  I  then  eaJlea  oM 
shsrply  to  him,  ^Jaw  vretf^ — (•*  Go  away,**  or  ''get  oat  of 
the  way.")  "^  As  soon  as  I  can,"  yras  his  answer.  On 
leaTing  him,  I  again  called,  "  BeetMhip-damN^--^  Good* 
day.")  "  Good-day,  sir ;  God  bless  you,"  was  his  imnedi* 
atoiBidy. 

I  happened,  at  anotlier  time,  to  be  in  the  oourt-honee  of 
one  of  the  burghs  north  of  the  Forth,  when  two  Iridmen, 
of  the  names  of  O'Reilly  and  McEwan,  were  at  the  bar  fixr 
haying  been  found  dnink,  and  fighting  within  the  town. 
They  were  sentenced  by  the  magistrates  to  three  dajv*  im- 
prisonment, and  to  be  ^  banished  the  town,"  for  their  riotooa 
conduct  The  men  had  the  Irish  accent,  and  had  certainly 
been  bora  and  brought  up  in  Ireland ;  but  their  habiliments 
and  general  appearance  aid  not  correspond  exactly  with  the 
ordinary  dress  and  manners  of  common  Irish  peasants,  al- 
though their  features  were  in  all  respects  Hibcraian.  When 
the  maffistrates  questioned  them  in  respect  to  their  conduct, 
the  pnsoners  looked  very  grave,  ana  said,  ^  Sure,  and  it 
plase  your  honours,  our  quarrel  was  nothing  but  whiskey, 
and  sure  we  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world ;"  and  seenied 
very  penitent.  But  when  the  magistrates  were  not  looking 
at  Uiem,  thcpr  were  smiling  to  each  other,  and  keeping  up^  a 
communication  in  pantomime.  Suspecting  them  to  be  Irish 
Gipsies,  I  addressed  the  wife  of  McEwan  as  follows :  "  For 
what  is  the  riah  (magistrate)  going  to  put  your  gauffte 
(man)  in  siaurdie,  (prison) !"  ^  Only  for  a  little  whiskey, 
sir,"  was  her  immediate  reply.  She  gave  me,  on  the  spot, 
the  Englidi  pf  the  following  words ;  adding,  at  the  same 
tim^  tmt  1  had  got  the  ,6Hp8tf  language,  but  that  her's  was 
on//  the  JShglish  cant.    She  wtxa  ^vcwA  \ft  wkiiowledge  that 
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she  was  a  Oipsj,  as  such  a  confession  might,  in  her  opinion, 
have  proved  pi*ejadicial  to  her  husband,  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

Oavgie^  man.  Yaka^  eyes. 

Managie,  woman.  Orye^  horse. 

Chauvies^  children.  i^«,  spoons^ 

Biakj  magistrate.  Skews^  platters. 

.    CAor,  thief.  Masklam^  metal. 

I  observed  the  woman  instantly  communicate  to  her  has- 
band  the  conversation  she  had  with  me.  She  immediately 
returned  to  me,  and,  after  questioning  me  as  to  my  name, 
occupation,  and  place  of  residence,  ver^  earnestly  entreated 
me  to  save  her  gaugie  from  the  staurdie.  I  asked  her,  how 
many  chauvies  she  had?  "Twelve,  sir."  Were  any  of 
them  chors  ?  "  None,  gir."  Two  of  her  chauvies  were  in 
her  hand,  weeping  bitterly.  The  woman  was  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  her  own  language, 
she  thought  she  saw  a  friend.  I  informed  one  of  the  magis* 
trates,  whom  I  knew,  that  the  prisoners  were  Gipsies  ;  and 

Eroposed  to  him  to  mitigate  the  punishment  of  the  woman's 
usband,  on  condition  of  his  giving  mo  a  specimen  of  his 
secret  speech.  But  the  reply  of  the  man  of  authority  was, 
"  The  scoundrel  shall  lie  in  prison  till  the  last  honr  of  his 
sentence."  The  "  scoundrel,"  however,  did  not  remain  in  dur- 
ance so  long.  While  the  jailer  was  securing  him  in  prison, 
the  determined  Tinkler,  with  the  utmost  coolness  ana  indif- 
ference, asked  him,  which  part  of  the  jail  would  be  the  easiest 
for  him  to  break  through.  The  jailer  told  him  that,  if  he 
attempted  to  escape,  the  watchman,  stationed  in  the  church- 
yard, close  to  the  prison,  would  shoot  him.  On  visiting  the 
prison  next  morning,  the  turnkey  found  that  the  Gipsy  had 
undone  the  locks  of  the  doors,  and  fled  during  the  night. 
O'Reilly,  the  other  Gipsy,  remained,  in  a  separate  cell,  the 
whole  period  of  his  sentence.  When  the  oflScers  were  com- 
pleting the  other  part  of  his  punishment — "banishing  him 
from  the  town" — the  regardless,  light-hearted  Irish  Tmkler 
went  capering  along  the  streets,  with  his  coat  off,  brandish- 
ing, and  sweeping,  and  twirling  his  shillalah,  in  the  Gipsy 
fashion.  Meeting,  in  this  excited  state,  his  late  judge,  the 
Tinkler,  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  dexxsvon^  ^:;^^  ^"^ 
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to  him,  "  Plase  your  honour !  won't  jroa  now  take  a  fi^t 
with  me,  for  the  sake  of  friendship  ?"  This  worthy  Indi 
Gipsy  represented  himself  as  the  head  Tinkler  in  Perth,  and 
the  nrst  of  the  second  class  of  boxers. 

On  another  occasion,  I  observed  a  Iiorde  of  Gipsies  on 
the  higli  street  of  Inverkeithing,  employed  in  making  spoons 
from  horn.  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  young  married  men,  partly 
in  Scottish  Gip^y  words,  when  he  immediately  answeiW  me 
in  English.  He  said  they  were  all  natives  of  Ireland.  They 
had,  male  and  female,  the  Irish  accent  completely.  I  invited 
this  man  to  accompany  me  to  a  public-house,  that  I  might 
obtain  from  him  a  specimen  of  his  Irish  Gipsy  language. 
The  town-clerk  being  in  my  company  at  the  time,  I  asked 
him  to  go  with  me,  to  hear  what  passed  ;  but  he  refnsedt 
evidently  because  he  considered  tnat  the  company  of  a 
Gipsy  would  contaminate  and  degrade  him.  I  treated  the 
Tinkler  with  a  glass  of  spirits,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
following  words : 


Tatifc,  one. 

Dtit'e,  two. 

TWn,  three. 

Punchy  five. 

Sau$^  BIX. 

Luften^  eight. 

Sannakie,  gold. 

Roug^  silver. 

Vanister^  ring. 

Rat^  night. 

Cham^  the  moon. 

Borlan^  the  sun. 

Yaky  fire. 

Chowrie^  knife. 

Bar^  stone. 

Shuhoy  coat. 

Jloyy  spoon. 

ChauvUy  child. 

Chugie^  man. 

Mort  and  kinshen^  wife  and 

child. 
JCUstiey  soldier. 
jRuJle  lee  ma^  devil  miss  me. 


Nashevy  deserter. 
Daw-douglarSy  hand-cufb. 
Staurdie,  prison. 
Lodie,  lodgings. 
ViUy  town. 
Yaky  eye. 
Deekersy  eyes. 
Skir^  head. 
Teaty  head. 
Nak,  nose. 
Mooie^  mouth. 
Meffemtly  hand. 
Oryty  horse, 
Ahdy  ass. 
Dugaly  dog. 
BaJeray  sheep. 
BvjffUy  devil. 
Bingy  devil. 
Fecky  take. 

Buffie  feck  moy  devil  take  me. 
Nawketiy  Tinkler, 
Baurie-dewsy  Nawkeny  good-day, 
Tinkler. 
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This  man  conducted  himself  very  politely,  his  behaviour  be- 
ing very  correct  and  becoming  ;  and  he  seemed  much  pleased 
at  being  noticed,  and  kindly  treated.  At  first,  he  spoke 
wholly  in  the  Gipsy  language,  thinking  that  I  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  it  as  himself.  But  when  he  found  that  I 
knew  only  a  few  words  of  it,  he,  like  all  his  tribe,  stopped 
in  his  communications,  and,  in  this  instance,  began  to  quiz 
and  laugh  at  my  ignorance.  On  returning  to  the  street,  I 
repeated  some  of  the  words  to  one  of  the  females.  She 
laughed,  and,  with  much  good  humour,  said,  '^  You  will  put 
me  out,  by  speaking  to  me  in  that  language." 

These  facts  prove  that  the  Irish  Gipsies  have  the  same 
language  as  those  in  Scotland.  The  English  Gipy  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  There  are  a  great  many  Irish  Gipsies 
travelling  in  Scotland,  of  whom  I  will  again  Sf)eak,  in  the 
following  chapter.  They  are  not  easily  distinguished 
from  common  Irish  peasants,  except  that  they  are  gen- 
erally employed  in  some  sort  of  trafiSc,  such  as  hawking 
earthen-ware,  trinkets,  and  various  other  trifles,  through  the 
country. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  how  the  idea  origi- 
nated that  the  Gipsies,  at  all  events  their  speech,  came,  or 
was  thought  to  have  come,  from  Hindostan.  According  to 
Grellmann,  it  was  in  this  way  : 

"  The  following  is  an  article  to  be  found  in  the  Vienna 
Gazette,  from  a  Captain  Szekely,  who  was  thinking  of 
searching  for  (the  origin  of)  the  Gipsies,  and  their  lan^age, 
in  the  East  Indies  :  In  the  year  1763,  on  the  6th  of  ^vem- 
ber,  a  printer,  whose  name  was  Stephen  Pap  Szathmar  Ne- 
methi,  came  to  see  me.  Talking  upon  various  subjects,  we 
at  last  fell  upon  that  of  the  Gipsies  ;  and  my  guest  related 
to  me  the  following  anecdote,  from  the  mouth  of  a  preacher 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  Stephen  Vali,  at  Almasch.  When 
the  said  Vali  studied  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  some  young  Malabars,  of  whom 
three  are  obliged  constantly  to  study  there  ;  nor  can  they  re- 
turn home  till  relieved  by  three  others.  Having  observed  that 
their  native  language  bore  a  great  aflSnity  to  that  spoken 
by  the  Gipsies,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  note 
down  from  themselves  upwards  of  one  thousand  words,  to- 
gether with  their  significations.  After  Vali  was  returw^i 
from  the  University,  he  informed  bimsoVf  ot  Wi^^^RxJoct  ^v^ 


3'30  A  niSTORT  OF  THE  GIPSIES,' 

eies,  concerning  the  meaning  of  his  Malabar  words,  which 
thOT  explained  without  trouble  or  hesitation.*^ 

None  of  tiie  Seottieh  Gmsj  words  hare  «b  y^  I  bdtefei 
been  collated  with  the  Hindostanee,  the  silppesed  aiollMr 
tonne  of  the  Oipeies.t  I  showed  my  list  to  a  geallSBMiii 
latdy  from  India,  who,  at  first  sights  pointed  6«t,  'ft^ik 
among  several  hundred  words  and  sonteneee  ncattered 
through  these  pages,  about  thirtyonine  which  Tory  eloeelt  re- 
sembled Hindostanee.  But  in  aacertainii^  the  origin  of  the 
Oipsies,  tlie  traveller,  Dr.  Bright,  thinks  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  procure  some  of  tiie  speech  of  the  lowest  dasses  in 
India,  and  compare  it  with  the  Oipsy,  as  spoken  in  Bniope ; 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  more  correctly,  the  alBidty  of 
the  two  languages.  He  supposes,  as  I  understand  him,  that 
the  terms  used  by  the  despised  and  unlettered  CH^eb 
would  probably  resemble  more  closely  die  Vulgar  idiom  of 
the  lowest  castes  in  India,  than  the  ffindostanee  ndmi  by 
the  hifffaer  ranks,  or  that  which  is  to  be  found  m  booka. 
The  foUowing  fincts  show  that  Dr.  Bright^s  coqjeotures'  are 
not  far  from  the  truth.  ^  *   ' 

I  had  occasion  at  one  time  to  be  on  board  of  a  vessel 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Limekilns,  Fifediire,  irhere  I  olh 
served  a  black  man,  acting  as  cook,  of  the  name  of  JcAm 
Lobbs,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of  Bom- 
bay, who  could  neither  read  nor  write  any  language  what- 
ever. He  stated  that  he  was  now  a  Christian,  and  had 
been  baptised  by  the  name  of  John.  He  had  been  absent 
firom  India  three  years,  as  cabin  boy,  in  sevenJ  British  veR- 
seb,  and  spoke  English  well.  He  appeared  to  be  of  a  low 
caste  in  his  native  land,  but  sharpened  b^  his  contact  with 
Europeans.    Recollecting  Dr.  Bnght's  hint,  it  occurred  to 


*  "The  opinion,  that  the  Gipeiee  ceme  origineDy  from  Indlt^  aeemi  to 
haire  been  Tery  early  entertained,  althonjrh  it  was  again  aoon  foigotten,  or 
•flbntly  relinquished.  Hieronjrmns  ForouTiensis,  in  tlie  nineteentn  Tolome 
of  Muratori,  says,  that  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  14St,  SOO  of  the 
(Sngari  came  to  his  natire  toim,  and  remained  there  two  days,  tm  thsir 
way  to  Rome,  and  that  some  of  than  said  that  they  osma  from  Indian '  si 
nf  aiufisi  diqm  dkebant  quod  erant  de  IiuRd  f  and  the  aoooont  which  Mm- 
•tsr  gives  of  what  he  gathered  from  one  of  the  CIngarl,  in  1SS4,  seems  to 
pTOFS  thsi  an  impression  existed  aoioiigst  tlism  of  mir  hairiBg  ooms  from 
that  eomitry."— &*^M— Ed. 

t  Mr.  Balrd's  Missionary  Report  contained  a  oollatioa  of  the  Soottiah 
6!my  with  Hindostanee,  hut  that  appeared  ooosiderahly  after  what  ov 
mAmthm  said  was  written.— &i>. 


LANGUAGE, 


me  that  this  Hindoo's  ynlgar  dialect  might  resemble  the 
language  of  onr  Scottish  Gipsies.  I  repeated  to  him  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  Gipsy  words  and  expressions.  The 
greater  part  were  familiar  to  his  ear,  but  many  of  them 
that  meant  one  thing  in  Gipsy,  had  quite  a  different  signi- 
fication in  his  speech.  I  shall,  however,  give  the  following 
Gipsy  words,  with  the  corresponding  words  of  Lobb's  lan- 
guage, and  the  English  opposite.* 


SCOTTISH  OirST. 

Bauriey  great,  grand, 
rich. 

Been^  great,  grand, 
rich. 

Callo, 

Lon^ 

Gaurie,  a  man. 

Chvgie,  a  man. 

Mart,  a  wife. 

ChavOj 

Praw, 

Prowl, 

Nais^augie,  grand- 
father. 

yais-mortj  grand- 
mother. 

Rajahy  a  chief,  gov- 
ernor, 

Baunie,  lady;  wife 
of  a  gentleman. 

Been  riahy 

Been  rauniey 

Been  gourxe, 

Bauree  rajah, 


JOHN  LOBBS'  HIKDOSTAlfn. 

Bura, 

Beenie, 

Kala, 

Loon, 

ChwrOj 

Oaugie,  or  Fraugie, 

Murgia, 

Choknoy 

Praw, 

Prawl, 

Naie  gaugie, 

Nais  mari^ 

Biah, 
Bajahy 

Raunie, 

Beenie  riah^ 
Beenie  raunie, 
Beenie  gourie, 
Bura  rajahy 


ENGLISH. 

Grand,  good,  great, 

rich. 
Grand,  good,  great, 

rich. 
Black. 
Salt. 

White  man. 
Rich  man. 
Dead  wife. 
A  boy,  a  son 
Son. 

Daughter. 
Old  man. 

Old  woman. 

A  chief,  a  gentlemiih 
A  chief,  a  lord* 

The  wife  of  a  prince. 

The  king. 
The  queen. 
A  gentleman. 
The  king. 


*  Meeting  a  Beneslee  at  Peebles,  begging  money  to  pay  his  passaee  baek 
to  India,  I  repeated  to  him,  from  memory,  a  few  of  the  Qipsy  wor£  I  had 
coUected  a  we«k  before.  After  listenius  attentively,  he  answered  that  it 
was  the  Moor's  language  I  bad  got,  and  gave  me  the  EInglish  of  pawnie, 
water,  and  daviet,  day.  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  mentioning  this  in- 
terview to  the  Gipsies,  observing  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  their  for»- 
iatliers  came  from  India.  Tiiey,  however,  persisted  in  their  own  tradition, 
that  they  were  a  tribe  of  Ethiopians,  which  is  believed  by  all  \.K^  ^amKXSoBdl 
Gipsies.    [Seepagw  US  and  315.— Ed] 


A  EISTORT  OF  THE  GIPSIR& 


BCOTTIfB  GIPST. 

Baurie  raunie^ 
Baurie  forett^ 

Baurie  paunie^ 

Lon  paunie^ 

Orye, 

Prancie^  a  horse. 


Oourniey 
Backra^ 
Sherro, 
Yak, 
rata, 
Nak, 
Mooie^ 
Che€y 
Chee  ckee, 
Femmel^  hand. 
Vast, 
Peerie, 
Oave^ 
Kair, 
Wautherizy 
Outhriej  a  window. 
Eegees^  bed  clothes. 
Shuch'kamie^ 
Jair-dah^ 
Oawd, 
TeeyakaSj 
Scajf,  a  hat. 

Skews, 

Chowrie, 

HarrOf 

SavateVy  iron. 

Mass, 

Thood, 

Chizcazin,  cheese. 

Blaw,  meal. 

Flatrin, 

Shaucha^  broth. 


jom  usmti  buimmr. 


Bura  raunte^ 
Bura  /ro$i^   bura 

malook^ 
Bura  paunte^ 

Jjoon  paunitf 

GhorOj 

Prawncie^ 

Goroo^ 
Buckra^ 
Sir, 
Aukh, 
Aukha, 
Nak^ 
Moot  h  J 
Jeebh, 
Choopray 
Fin  gal. 
Wast, 
Peir, 
GaWy 
Gur, 

Wandrie, 
Outrie^  Durvaja, 
Eegees, 
Shuamie^ 
Jairda^ 
Dowglaw, 
Teeyaka, 

Sea/,  a  small  piece 
the  head,  like 
Skowsy 
Choree, 
Dkoro, 
Sauspoofiy 
Mass, 
Doodh, 
Chizcaiziniy 
Blow, 
Flatrin, 
SkoorwOj 
Mf}ol^ 


The  queen. 
Great  town. 

The  sea,  the  great 
water. 

Salt  water,  the  ocean. 

Horse. 

A  gentleman's  car- 
riage. 

A  cow. 

A  sheep. 

Head. 

Eye. 

Eyes. 

Nose. 

Month. 

Tl)e  tongue. 

Hold  yoar  tongue. 

Ends  of  the  fingers. 

The  hand. 

The  foot. 

Village. 

A  house. 

A  bed. 

A  door. 

Bed  curtains. 

A  waistcoat. 

Woman's  apron. 

A  man's  shirt. 

Shoes, 
of  cloth  tied  around 
a  fillet. 

Platters,  jugs. 

Knife. 

Sword. 

Iron  pot-lid,  iron. 

Flesh. 

Milk. 

Cheese-knife. 

Indian  com. 

Fish  of  any  kind. 

Soup. 

Wu\e. 


LANQUAQS. 


BOOmUI  0IP8T.  JOmf  XX>BM^  HIWDOStASfKK. 

Itomanie^  whiskey.    Bominie^ 
Mumliej  a  candle.      Membootie^ 


Fluffan, 

Yak, 

Pauniey 

Bar, 

Sonnakie, 

Bong, 

Ckinda,  silver. 

Oeeve, 

Mang, 

Bumie, 

Mar, 

Bauge, 

Choar, 

Chor, 


Floofan, 

Pauniiy 

Cashtes, 

Dunbar, 

Sona, 

Bonpa, 

Chindee, 

Ouing, 

Chan,  Jung, 

Boomie, 

Mama^ 

Bawd, 

Choma, 

Char, 

Huff, 


Humff, 

Moolit,  death,  to  die,  Moola, 

dead. 
Quad,  Quid, 

Staurdie,  prison.        Staurdee, 


Jaw  vree, 

Auvie, 

JJavies, 

Bat, 

Pagrin, 

Da  vies'pagrin, 

Klhtie,  a  soldier. 
Nash,  deserter. 
Loudnie, 


Jowa, 

Aow, 

Din, 

Baut, 

Pawgrin, 

Da  wit-pa  wgrin, 

Kleestie, 

Natch, 

Loonie, 


Spirits,  liqaor. 

Candles. 

Smoking  tobacco. 

Fire. 

Water. 

Fruit  trees. 

A  stone. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Silver,  tin. 

Wheat. 

The  moon. 

To  drink. 

To  strike. 

Mad. 

To  steal. 

Thief. 

Give  me. 

Dead. 

Prison. 

A  prison,  to  confine, 
hold. 

Go  away. 

Coming,  come  here. 

Day. 

Night. 

To  oreak. 

Day-break,  the  mor- 
ning. 

Black  soldier,  Sepoy. 

To  run  away. 

A  bad  woman.* 


My  informant  understood,  he  said,  two  of  the  dialects  of 
Hindostan,  the  one  called  the  Hindoo,  and  the  other  the 
Moors'  language.     The  former,  he  said,  the  English  in 

*  A  lady  who  re&ided  seventeen  years  in  India,  already  alluded  to,  men- 
tioned to  me  that  the  pronnnciation  of  the  Uindoos  is  broad,  like  that  of 
the  ^^cotch,  particularly  where  the  letter  a  occors ;  and  that  the  Scotch 
learn  Hindostanee  sooner,  and  more  correctly,  than  the  natives  of  other 
countries.  For  this  reason,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Scottish  Gipsy 
will  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  Hindoetance  than  the  Gipsy  of  tomia 
other  countrlea. 


iDdw  geBen%  spoke,  bat  ■ndentood  littl*  af  thaMtar; 
and  tliAt  he  himBelf  did  not  know  ft  vord  of  tiu  liiiiiMgn 
of  the  Brahmins.  When  he  fuled  to  prodoce,  in  the  moauf 
language,  the  vcvd  corresponding  to  the  Gipsy  one,  be  ft*>  ' 
qncntly  found  it  in  what  he  called  tlie  Hindoo  speech.  The 
irrcater  part  of  the  Gipsy  words,  as  I  have  atready  mm- 
lioncd,  were  familiar  to  his  ear ;  but  many  of  then  tiMt 
signified  one  thing  in  his  speech,  meant  quite  attother  b 
Gipsy.  For  example,  the  word  Graunagie,  in  Oipey,  ^nite 
a  ham ;  with  Lobtw,  it  meant  on  dd  rieh  man.  (Storimt 
bed  clothes  or  blankets,  signified,  in  Lobb's  dialect,  omammk 
far  the  ears.  Dili,  a  serrant  m^d,  according  to  Lobtf^ 
was  a  cAureA.  Shan  dovus,  a  bad  day,  was  tiie  Hindoo 
tanee  for  hoUiay.  Managii,  a  wtHuaa,  signifies  the  ami* 
i^a  jpenon,  such  as  John  or  James.  Cmvo,  a  son,  mneiit 
a  female  child;  and  Pooklie,  hulled  barley,  anyMitff 
fine.  Tlie  two  Gipsy  words  (hHo  and  Bat  are  black  ana 
night  J  bat,  accordiug  to  Lobbs,  Oallorat  is  simply  anything 
dark.* 

To  confirm  my  collection  of  Scottish  Gipsy  words,  I  will 
collato  some  of  Uiose  which  I  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  fbr 
examination  but  not  for  publication,  with  those  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Baird's  report,  a  publication  which  I  first  saw  in 
1842. 


(3Mvo,(ehauvie»,ald\-  Shaviet,  children,     Son. 


*  In  the  report  of  the  Foarteenth  Olpaiei'  Fecdral,  held  at  Sontlianmtaa, 
uoder  the  BapeiintendeDOe  of  the  Kev.  Junea  Cnibb,  the  Olpiiei'  fHenk  oa 
the  IBth  Dmxmber,  1811,  i«  the fbUoniiig  rtatameDt: 


_     iT«I,)  with  the  Her.  Mr.  C ._  _^ , , 

Oipiy  Uogiun,  eaUed,  the  bllowlag  morniiifc  oa  ■  ladj  wbo  had  li 
renoM  in  India,  and  apeak*  the  Hlodoatanea  uugtuge;  and  tt  waa  d„ 
that  iDBDy  of  the  Bammanjr  (Otpn)  mwdi  mn  para  HiiidaitaiMe^  aad 
other  worda  atronglv  naamblad  tliat  lannwo.*— /faaualirv  AdttrHitr. 
in  /oMHry,  1842. 

Thia  atMameat,  pude  aome  Tean  anfaaeqnaat  to  the  period  at  whlab  I 
took  down  the  wordi  from  Lobba  aad  the  Olpalea  In  Bootland.  la  near! j  in 
t^own  wi)rda,BBapniT«Bthatn)]roplalaa,aat«lh«ohMaaani^lMt«MB 
BlDdtMuiM  mf  the  ScolUaU  QXvn  Wwuv.Va  owmA. 


LAKOUAGA 

•OOTTUB  OIPtT. 

IXKDOUI  Q1P8T. 

VLmJtm, 

Praw^ 

OourS^  a 

boy. 

Son. 

Prawly 

RaekUy  a 

^girl. 

Daughter. 

Eiah, 

Baiy  a  gentleman, 

A  chief. 

Jiajahf 

Governor. 

Jkiurie^ 

Bariy 

Good. 

Sherro^ 

SherOy 

Head. 

Vak, 

Vacky 

Eye. 

Yaka, 

Eyes. 

Nak, 

Naky 

Nose. 

Mooie^ 

Moiy 

Mouth. 

Vast, 

Vaatiiy 

Hand. 

Cfrye, 

Ordly 

Horse. 

Baihanie^ 

BasiUy 

Cock. 

Caunie^ 

Kanniy 

Hen. 

Dronty 

Droney 

Road. 

Oavej 

Gaavty 

Village. 

Chaunagiey 

Barn. 

Graunzie^ 

Oraniiy 

Barn. 

KaWy 

KeiTy 

House. 

Ouihrie, 

Window. 

rag, 

yag. 

Rre. 

Tkood, 

Thudy 

Milk. 

Masgy 

MatSy 

Flesh. 

Peerie^  (or  blawkiey) 

Blakiey 

Pot. 

Pauniey 

Pawniy 

Water. 

Pauri€y 

Water. 

MolziBy 

Muly 

Wine. 

-Roy, 

Royy 

Spoon. 
Horn. 

Naby 

Chorie, 

Knife. 

Chotoriey 

ChourSy 

Knife. 

Shuhay 

Shok^y 

Coat. 

Sca/y  (or  gogUy) 

Oogely 

Hat. 

HarrOy 

Sword. 

Beeriey 

Ship. 

BumUy 

Peevatiy 

drinking, 

To  drink. 

ChoaVy 

To  steal 

ChoTy 

TichoTy 

Thief. 

Staurdity 

Stardiy  i 

I  jail, 

Prison. 

Mooliey 

Moulian 

,  dying. 

Death. 

MooUey 

MouUy  to  kill, 

I'U  kill  you. 

Bingy 

Bingy 

The  devil 

A  EIBTOET  OF  THB  OZPSaS, 


The  following  Scottish  Gipsy  words  appear  to  Imre 

relation  to  the  Sanscrit : 


■OOTTUH  GXP8T. 

SAKlCftXT. 

mounu 

roff, 

Ai^nish^ 

Fire. 

Paurie^ 

Varni, 

Water. 

Casties^ 

Cashth, 

Wood. 

Duff, 

Dhvpah^ 

Smoke. 

Sneepa, 

Sweta, 

White. 

Callo, 

Cala, 

Black. 

Sherro^ 

Sira, 

The  head. 

Rajah, 

Rajak, 

Lord. 

Vast, 

Hastak, 

The  hand. 

Praw, 

Putra, 

Son. 

Gave,  or  Oan^ 
Mar, 

Oramam, 
Mar, 

A  villwe. 
To  strike. 

Loudnie, 

Lodha,  loTed, 

A  whore. 

In  order  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  language  of  the 
Gipsies  in  Scotland,  England,  Germany,  Hungary,  Spain,  and 
Turkey,  and  the  affinity  between  it  and  the  Persian,  Hindos- 
tanee,  Sanscrit,  Pali,  and  Kawi,  I  append  a  table  containing 
the  first  ten  numerals  in  all  these  tongues : 


13 


11 


!^ 


a  a  5 1  I  s  1 3  I J 

till 


3         i  ^ 

a  5  g  e  i    e 


III  I  I  Mil 


a  g  15 1  ^  I 


illl 


I  e I  I  I  a  I  II 


a  g  i  i  I 


«  I   ■ 

"    a    "i 


lA 


ill 


I  liiii 


;  a   I    s 


S  g  I  I  I    J  g   I 


i   it 

-  5 


!l  f 


il  Hill 


iMlM 


sill 


Jliimlll 


lllO. 


Ill 


a 


Illl 


Alli^ 
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That  tiic  Gipsy  laiigiia;i:e,  in  Scotland,  is  intermixed  with 
cant,  or  slang,  and  other  words, is  certain, as  will  appear  by  the 
epecimens  I  have  exhibited.*  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  now* 
ever,  that  were  the  cant  and  slang  used  by  our  flash  men  and 
others  carefnllv  examined,  roucii  of  it  would  turn  oat  to  be 
corrapted  Hindostanee,  picked  up  from  the  Gipsies.  I  havep 
after  considerable  trouble,  produced,  and,  I  may  venture  to 
Kay,  faithfully  recorded,  the  raw  materials  as  I  found  them : 
to  separate  the  other  words  from  the  original  and  genuine 
Gipsy,  is  a  task  I  leave  to  the  learned  philologist.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  way  in  which  the  Gipsy  language  has 
been  corrupted  is  this :  That  whenever  the  Gipsies  find 
words  not  understood  by  the  people  among  wnom  they 
travel,  they  commit  such  to  memory,  and  use  them  in  their 
conversation,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  In  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  for  example,  they  make  use  of  Gaelic,t  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  French  words.  These  picked-up  words  and  toms 
have,  in  the  end,  become  part  of  tneir  own  peculiar  tongue ; 
yet  some  of  the  Gipsies  are  able  to  point  out  a  number  of 
these  foreign  words,  as  distinguishea  from  their  own.  In 
this  manner  do  the  Gipsies  carry  along  with  them  part  of 
the  language  of  every  country  through  which,  they  pa8B4 

*  It  is  remarkable,  considering  how  much  the  habits  and  ooenpatlont  of 
the  Gipsies  bring  them  in  contact  with  lieggars,  thieves,  and  other  bad 
and  disorderly  characters,  how  few  of  the  slanfi^  words  used  by  such  per- 
sons haye  been  adopted  by  them. — Rev.  Mr,  BainTi  Mianotiary  Report  to 
ih€  SeoUUh  Church,  1840.— Ed. 

f  Of  the  Highland  Gipsies.  I  had  the  following  account  from  a  person  of 
observation,  and  liighly  wordiy  of  credit:  lliere  are  many  settled  ip  Kin- 
tyre,  who  travel  througli  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  annually^  They 
certainly  speak,  among  themselves,  a  language  totally  distinct  from  either 
OaoUc  or  Lowland  Scotch. — £lackieoo<r$  Magazine. — ^. 

t  "  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Gipsies  had  been  wandering  in 
the  remote  regions  of  Sclavonia,  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  enter- 
ing Bohemia — the  first  civilized  country  of  Europe  in  which  they  made 
th^  appearance;  as  their  language  abounds  with  words  of  SdaTonic 
eriffin,  which  could  not  have  been  adopted  in  a  hasty  passage  through  a  ' 
wild  and  half  populated  country,** — Borrow. 

That  the  Gipsies  were,  in  some  way,  drawn  together,  at  a  Tery  remote 
age,  and  became  amalgamated,  so  as  to  form  a  race,  can  hardly  admit  of  a 
doubt  But  it  is  an  opinion  that  has  no  reasonable  foundation  which  sup- 
poses that  they  suddenly  took  their  departure  from  India,  and  travelled 
together,  till  they  entered  and  spread  over  Europe.  They  may,  as  I  have 
oc^ectured  in  tlie  Introduction,  have  separated  into  bands,  and  paned  into 
oountries  in  Asia,  as  they  have  done  in  Europe ;  and  ezistod  in  Asia,  and 
.AiHoi^  long  before  they  appeared  in  Europe.  For  this  reason,  thcdr  laii- 
I  goage  ought  to  vary  in  aldSeT«nt  cwmUiea;  v^d  It  would  be  enough  to 
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lu  concluding  mv  account  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  language, 
I  may  gbserve,  that  I  think  few  who  have  perused  my  de- 
tails will  hc:>itate  for  a  moment  in  pronouncing  that  the 
people  have  migrated  from  Hindostan.  Many  convincing 
proofs  of  the  origin  of  the  race  have  been  adduced  by  Gitjll- 
inann,  Hoyland,  and  Bright ;  and  I  think  that  my  researches, 
made  iu  Scotland  alone,  have  confirmed  the  statements  of 
tha^te  rc>poc table  authors. 

The  question  w^hich  now  remains  to  be  solved  is  this : 
From  what  tribe  or  nation  at  present  in,  or  originally  from, 
Hindostan  are  the  Gipsies  descended?  That  they  have 
been  a  robber  or  predatory  nation,  from  principle  as  well 
as  practice,  I  am  convinced  little  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
Even  yet,  the  greater  the  art  and  address  displayed  in  com- 
mitting a  dexterous  theft  or  robbery,  the  higher  is  the  merit 
of  such  an  action  esteemed  among  their  fraternity.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  this  general,  or  national,  propensity  to 
plunder  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  Gipsies  concealing 
their  origin,  language,  customs,  and  religious  observances, 
at  the  time  they  entered  the  territories  of  civilized  nations, 
and  up  to  this  time.  The  intelligent  old  Gipsy,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  made  at  St.  Boswell  s,  distinctly  told  me,  that 
his  tribe  were  originally  a  nation  of  thieves  and  robbers : 
and  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that,  when  they  found 
theft  and  robbery  punished  with  such  severity,  in  civilized 
society,  everything  relating  to  them  would  be  kept  a  pro- 
found secret. 

The  tribe  in  India  whose  customs,  manners,  and  habits 
have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Gipsies,  are 
the  Nuts,  or  Bazegurs  ;  an  account  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  7  th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  page  451.  In 
Blackwood's  Magazine  we  find  the  following  paragraph  rela- 
tive to  these  Nuts,  or  Bazegurs,  which  induces  a  belief  that 
these  people  are  a  branch  of  the  Gipsy  nation,  and  a  tribe 
of  the  highest  antiquity.  They  are  even  supposed  to  be  the 
wild,  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India. 

identify  tliem  as  the  same  race,  were  the  substance  of  their  language,  and 
their  customs,  or  even  their  cast  of  mind,  the  same.  In  speaking  of  the 
Hungarian  Gipsies,  Grellroann  say8,  that  their  speech  contains  words  from 
the  Turkish,  Sclavonian,  Greek,  Latin,  Wallachian,  Hungarian,  and  German ; 
but  that  it  would  not  bo  absurd  to  pronounce  that  there  remain  more,  or  at 
least  different,  Gipsy  words  among  those  residing  in  one  co\ai\x^  \Xiaa.  vgl- 
other.— £d. 
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"A  lady  of  rank,  who  has  resided  some  time  id  India, 
lately  informed  me  that  the  Gipsies  are  to  be  foond  there, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  England,  and  practise  the  same  arts  of 
posture-making  and  tumbling,  fortune-telling,  stealing,  and 
so  forth.  The  Indian  Gipsies  are  called  Nats,  or  Baze^^urs, 
and  they  are  believed  by  many  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
aboriginal  race,  prior  even  to  the  Hindoos,  and  who  have 
never  adopted  the  worship  of  Braniah.  They  are  entirely 
different  from  the  Parias,  who  are  Hindoos  that  hare  lost 
caste,  and  so  become  degraded.^ 

The  Xuts,  or  Bazegurs,  mdder  the  name  of  Decoits  or 
Duky ts,  are,  it  seems,  guilty  of  frequently  sacrificing  yictims 
to  the  goddess  Calie,  under  circumstances  of  horror  and 
atrocity  scarcely  credible.  Now  the  old  Gipsy,  who  gave 
me  the  particulars  relative  to  tlie  Gipsy  sacrifice  of  the 
horse,  stated  that  sometimes  both  woman  and  horse  were 
sacrificed,  when  the  woman,  by  the  action  of  the  horse,  was 
found  to  have  greatly  offended. 

In  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  the  Nuts,  or  Bazegurs,  are  called 
Nata,  Now,  our  Scottish  Gipsies,  at  this  moment,  call 
themselves  Nawkena,  a  word  not  very  dissimilar  in  sound  to 
Nata.  When  I  have  spoken  to  them,  in  their  own  words, 
I  have  been  asked,  "  Are  you  a  nawken?"  a  word  to  which 
they  attach  the  mcanins  of  a  wanderer ,  or  traveller — one 
who  can  do  any  sort  of  work  for  himself  that  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PRESENT    CONDITION  AND    NUMBER    OF  THE  GIPSIES  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. 

Every  author  who  has  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Gip- 
sies has,  I  believe,  represented  them  as  all  having  remark- 
ably dark  hair,  black  eyes,  and  swarthy  complexions.  This 
notion  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  Hume,  on  the 
criminal  laws  of  Scotland,  thinks  the  black  eyes  should 
make  part  of  the  evidence  in  proving  an  individual  to  be  of 
the  Gipsy  race.  The  Gipsies,  in  Scotland,  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, were  of  all  complexions,  varying  from  light  flaxen  hair, 
and  blue  eyes,  and  corresponding  complexions,  to  hair  of 
raven  black,  dark  eyes,  and  swarthy  countenances.  Many 
of  them  had  deep-red  and  light-yellow  hair,  with  very  fair 
complexions.  I  am  convinced  that  one-half  of  the  Gipsies 
in  Scotland,  at  the  present  day,  have  blue  eyes,  instead  of 
black  ones.  According  to  the  statistical  account  of  the 
parish  of  Berth  wick,  Mid-Lothian,  (1839,)  the  Baillies,  Wil- 
sons, and  Taits,  at  Middleton,  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Tweed-dale  Gipsies,  are  described  as,  "  in  general,  of  a 
colour  rather  cadaverous,  or  of  a  darkish  pale ;  their  cheek- 
bones high  ;  their  eyes  small,  and  light  coloured  ;  their  hair 
of  a  dingy  white  or  red  colour,  and  wiry ;  and  their  skin, 
drier  and  of  a  tougher  texture  than  that  of  the  people  of 
this  country."  This  question  of  colour  has  been  illustrated 
in  my  enquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Gipsy  language ;  for 
the  language  is  the  only  satisfactory  thing  by  which  to  test 
a  Gipsy,  let  his  colour  be  what  it  may. 

In  other  countries,  besides  Scotland,  the  Gipsies  are  not  all 
of  one  uniform  swarthy  hue.    A  Russian  gentleman  stated 
to  me  that  many  of  the  Gipsies  in  Finland  have  light  hair, 
and  fair  complexions.    I  am  also  informed  tl\er<^  ^t^  Q\\^^e^ 
in  Arabia  with  fair  hair. 
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Among  many  other  mal-practicea,  tlie  Gipsies  hare,  in  B 
CODiitries,  been  aceusod  of  slealing  children ;  but  irfaat  b 
came  of  tlieso  kidnapped  infants,  no  one  appears  to  I 
given  any  account,  tliat  I  am  aware  of.     To  sati^  mys 
on  tliis  trait  of  their  character,  I  enquired  of  a  Gipf 
reasons  which  induced  his  tribe  to  steal  children.     B 
didly  acknowledged  the  practice,  and  said  that  the» 
children   were   adopted  aa  merabcra  of  tho  tribe,  ux 
Ptructed  in  tho  language,  and  all  tlie  mysteries  of  the  l 
They  became,  ho  said,  equally  hardy,  clever,  and  exp^  1 
all  the  practices  of  the  fraternity.     The  male  Gipsies  wr^ 
very  fond  of  marrying  the  stolen  females.     Some  of  the  % 
napped  children  were  made  serxants,  or,  rather,  a  j 
slaves,  lo  the  tribe.    They  considered  that  the  < 
introduction  of  another  race  into  their  own,  and  mixing  ij 
Gipsy  blood,  in  tliat  manner,  invigorated  and  PtrenKtil""" 
their  race.      In  this  manner  would  the  Gipics  altw 
complexion   of  their  race,  by  the  introdaction  of  fo* 
blood  among  them.* 

>rparat«d  individl 
Mf  at  aoefa  u 

if  past  rccalleciionr,  leoving  alone  put  ■ssocUtln 
1  lor  such  cliitdrcn  being  either  "  equallinc  infti 
such  an  age  ns  wna  likely  In  lead  I  lie  in  to  "  betray  the  Gip 


Uieir  crigin,  when  so  many  of  tbo  body  ariinnd  them  have  the  M 
of  hair  and  oompteuoD  T  If  tli«  idrn  liaa  eTor  entered  Into  Qtdrljl 
tlona,  it  hna  led  lo  a  greater  antipntliy  towards  tbeir  oirn  race,  M 
tnent  lo  the  tribe,  tram  tlie  speoial  Mitcatlen  whieh  Ihey  haven 
thoee  ends.  3o  far  ns  t!ie  maUor  of  blood  U  concerned,  they  are' 
ma;  be  phyBiolt^cally  called  Gipsies ;  and.  by  being  matried  ll 
they  becunie  douuly  uttaclied  to  the  body.  What  has  been  aald  el 
Introdnced  among  the  Clpslee,  in  llie  way  described,  applies  w'*'- 
greaterforee  to  those  bom  of  one  otanch  parents. 

SnppoBO,  for  instAiice,  that  the  Spanish  rac«  *ras  (wlglDaUy  a 
dtdy  ilark  hair  and  complexion :   nbunld  we  therefore  mt  ' 
Spaniard,  at  tho  present  day,  wu  n'l  SpimiordT    Or  that  the  T 
stantioople,  on  account  of  tfie  mixttiro  of  their  hlood,  were  nol ' 
the  «*me  manner  are  Gipsies  vllh  while  blood  in  their  TeinsOl 
may  be  holf-brced,  bnl  it  would  bo  improper  tu  call  them  half 
Bnt  what  are  foil-blood  Gipsies,  to  commence  with  T    The  id 
tangible :  for,  by  adopllog.  muro  or  less,  wherever  they  have  b 


Ao  EogtiUi  Cilisy  acquaintance,  of  i>erfecl  Enropwin  aj^earei 

.  ftr  lore  ot  race  and  Iitognage,  may  \ie  Iji-cmed  "  a  Oivy  o(  the 

Ultod  tlMt  he  KM  only  oiw^tAgUh  Q^^s ;  U»  UCnm,  kfti&^ 
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Before  going  into  details  to  show  the  coDdition  in  which 
the  Gipsies  are  at  the  present  day,  I  will  consider,  shortly, 
the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  change  that  has 
come  over  tlicir  outward  circumstances,  and  driven  so  many 
of  tlicm,  as  it  were,  "  to  cover,"  in  consequence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate times  on  which  they  had  fallen  ;  a  state  of  things 
which,  however  unfortunate  to  them,  in  their  peculiar  way 
of  thinking,  has  been  of  so  much  benefit  to  civilization,  and 
tjociety  at  large. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  of  in- 
dependence, in  1775,  the  Gipsies,  in  Scotland,  occupied  a  very 
singular  position  in  society.  Instead  of  being  the  proscribed, 
and,  as  they  thought,  persecuted,  members  of  the  community, 
many  of  them  then  became  the  preservers  of  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  country.  The  country,  as  appears  by  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  day,  was,  about  this  time, 
greatly  pestered  by  rogues  and  vagabonds.  The  Gipsies 
liad  art  enough  to  get  a  number  of  their  chiefs  appointed 
constables,  peace-ofiScers,  and  country-keepers,  in  several 
counties  in  Scotland.  These  public  officers  were  to  clear 
the  country  of  all  idle  vagrants,  vagabonds,  and  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  This  was,  sure  cnou^i,  a  very  extraordinary 
employment  for  the  Gipsies.  The  situation  of  country- 
keeper  was,  of  all  others,  the  office  in  society  the  most  com- 

haviDg  niarrietl  a  quadroon  Giiwy.  He  spoke  Gipsy  with  g^eat  fluency, 
lie  married  a  seven-eighths  Gi))sy.  Were  his  descendants  to  marry  what 
are  supposed  to  be  pure  Gipsies,  tlie  result  would  be  as  follows:  Ihe  first 
veneration,  (his children,)  would  bo  one-half  Gipsy;  the  second,  three* 
f()urths ;  the  third,  seven-eighths ;  the  fourth,  fifteen-sixteenths ;  the  fifth, 
thirty-one  lliirty- seconds;  and  the  sixth,  sixty-three  sixty-fourths.  If  this 
were  to  go  on  cui  injimtum^  the  issue  would  always  lack  the  one  part  to 
make  the  full  blood.  Hut  the  Gipsies  do  not  calculate  their  vulgar  fractions 
so  closely  as  that ;  the  division  of  the  blood  doubtless  bothers  them,  so  that 
they  ••  lump'*  the  question.  What  has  been  said,  is  breeding  np.  Some- 
times they  breed  down^  and  sometimes  aero**.  Mixing  the  blood,  in  this 
way,  is  quite  a  peculiarity  among  the  £nglish  Gipsies.  I  asked  my  friend, 
if  he  was  sure  his  wife  was  a  pure  Gipsy.  He  said  she  was  considered 
such,  (I  have  put  her  down  at  seven-eighths,)  but  that  one  of  her  forefathers 
was  a  fair-haired  French  Gipsy.  According  to  a  well-admitted  principle  in 
physiolojry,  a  fair-haired  Gipsy,  of  almost  full  blood,  is  by  no  means  so  rara 
avis  in  terris  ns  a  white  crow.  Some  of  the  children  of  my  acquaintance 
took  after  himself,  and  )iad  blue  eyes ;  and  others  after  the  mother,  and 
had  black  ones.  But  the  Knglish  Gipsies,  (the  tented  ones  at  least,)  are 
much  purer,  in  point  of  blood,  than  their  brethren  in  i^cotland.  Many  of 
the  Irish  Gipsies  have  very  red  hair — fiery  and  BhaigCV  *^^ ^"^  «i\.T««siA« 
Indeed^  thpy  aeow  to  be  pretty  much  all  of  a  {a\r\a\i  \ATiA.— Ya>. 
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pletely  to  their  liking.  It  gave  them  anthoritj  over  every 
rogue  in  the  country,  and  they  certainly  followed  out  their 
instructions  to  the  very  letter.  They  hunted  down,  with 
the  utmost  vigilance,  every  delinquent  who  was  not  of  their 
tribe ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  took  especial  care  to 
protect  every  individual  of  their  own  fraternity,  excepting 
those  that  were  obnoxious  to  themselves.  When  it  agreed 
with  their  inclinations,  these  Gipsy  country-keepers  some- 
times caused  stolen  property  to  be  returned  to  the  owners,  as 
if  it  had  been  done  by  magic. .  It  is  needless  to  observe  that 
they  were  themselves  the  very  chiefs  of  the  depredators,  but 
had  generally  the  dexterity  never  to  be  seen  in  the  trans- 
-actions.* 

A  Gipsy  country-keeper  was  at  the  height  of  his  vanity 
and  glory,  when  he  got  an  unfortunate  individual  of  tho 
community  into  his  clutches.  In  the  presence  of  his  captive, 
he  would  draw  his  sword,  flourish  it  in  the  air,  and  swear  a 
terrible  oatli,  that  he  would,  at  a  blow,  cut  the  head  from 
his  lx)dy,  if  he  made  the  least  attempt  at  escape. 

The  public  services  of  the  Gipsies  were  in  a  short  time 
discontinued,  as  tlicir  conduct  only  made  matters  a  great 
deal  worse.  A  friend  of  minet  saw  those  Gipsy  constables, 
for  Peebles-shire,  sworn  into  office,  at  the  town  of  Peebles, 
when  they  were  first  appointed.  He  said  he  never  saw 
such  a  set  of  gloomy,  strange-looking  fellows,  in  his  life  ; 
and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  conduct  of  the  county 
magistrates,  for  employing  such  banditti  as  conservators  of 
the  public  peace.  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
attending  their  appointment,  he  said,  was,  that  not  one  of 
them  had  a  permanent  residence  within  the  county. 

During  the  American  war,  however,  the  tide  of  fortune 
again  completely  turned  against  the  Gipsies.  The  Govern- 
ment was  in  need  of  soldiers  and  sailors ;  the  Gipsies  were 
a  proscribed  race ;  their  peculiar  habits  were  continually 

♦  The  foUowing  extract  from  the  Fife  Herald,  for  the  18th  June,  1829, 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  a  Scotch  **  country-keeper,"  at  the  time 
alluded  to :  "  A  Gipsy  chief,  of  the  name  of  Pat  Gulespie,  was  keeper  for 
the  county  of  Fife.  lie  rode  on  horse-back,  armed  with  a  sword  and  pistols 
attended  by  four  men,  on  foot,  carrying  staves  and  batons.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  travclluig  justice  of  tlie  peace.  The  practice  seems  to 
have  been  general.  About  tiio  commencement  of  the  late  French  war,  a 
man,  of  tho  name  of  Robert  Scott,  (Rob  the  Laird,)  was  keeper  for  tho  coon- 
das  of  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Roxburgh." 
/  The  Ute  llr.  Charles  A\oxaii(\eT,\AT\Mi\.ol\\v^\!v^Nt. 
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involving  them  in  serious  scrapes  and  difficulties  ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  tlie  Tinklers  were  apprehended  all  over 
the  country,  and  forced  into  our  fleets  and  armies  then 
serving  in  America.  All  the  aged  persons  of  intelligence 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject,  agree  in  repre- 
senting that  the  kidnapping  system  at  that  period  was  the 
means  of  greatly  breaking  up  and  dispersing  the  Gipsy 
bands  in  Scotland.  From  this  blow  these  unruly  vagraints 
have  never  recovered  their  former  position  in  the  country.* 

The  war  in  America  had  been  concluded  only  a  few  years 
before  that  with  France  broke  out.  Our  army  and  navy 
were,  of  necessity,  again  augmented  to  an  extent  beyond 
precedent.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find  pretences  for  renew- 
ing the  chase  of  the  Gipsies,  and  apprehending  them,  under 
the  name  of  vagrants  and  disorderly  persons.  They  were 
again  compelled  to  enlist  into  our  regiments,  and  embark 
on  board  our  ships  of  war,  as  sailors  and  marines.  An  in- 
dividual stated  to  me  that,  about  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  he  had  seen  English  Gipsies  sent,  in  scores  at  a  time, 
on  board  of  men-of-war,  in  tne  Downs. 

But,  rather  than  be  forced  into  a  service  so  much  against 
their  inclinations,  numerous  instances  occurred  of  Gipsies 
voluntarily  mutilating  themselves.  In  the  very  custody  of 
press-gangs,  and  other  hardened  kidnappers,  the  determined 
Gipsies  have,  with  hatchets,  razors,  ana  other  sharp  instru- 
ments, struck  from  their  hands  a  thumb,  or  finger  or  two, 
to  render  them  unfit  for  a  military  life.  Several  instances 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  these  resolute  acts  of  the 
Scottish  Gipsies.  I  have  myself  seen  several  of  the  tribe 
without  fingers  ;  and,  on  enquiry,  I  found  that  they  them- 
selves had  struck  them  from  their  hands,  in  consequence  of 
their  aversion  to  become  soldiers  and  sailors.  One  man,  of 
the  name  of  Graham,  during  the  last  war,  laid  his  hand  upon 
a  block  of  wood,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  struck,  with  a  hatchet, 
his  thumb  from  one  of  his  hands.  Another,  of  the  name 
of  Gordon,  struck  two  of  his  fingers  from  one  of  his  hands 

*  We  may  very  readily  beUeve  that  almost  all  of  the  Gipsies  would 
desert  the  army,  on  landing  in  America,  and  marry  Gipsy  women  in  the 
colonies,  or  bring  others  out  from  home,  or  marry  witli  common  natives, 
or  return  home.  Indeed;  native-born  American  Gipsies  say  that  many  of 
the  British  Gipsies  voluntarily  accepted  the  bounty,  and  a  passage  to  the 
^  oolonifls,  during  the  war  of  the  ReTolution,  and  deserted  the  arm^  CJi^\9aAr 
ing.   This  would  lead  to  a  migration  of  the  tribe  |^eiie;T«^\^  \a  KEEk«^Q>^-^a^< 

15* 
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Tfith  a  razor.  Such,  indcecl,  was  the  aversion  which  the 
whole  Gipsy  race  had  to  a  military  life,  that  even  mothers 
Bomctimes  mutilated  their  infants,  by  cutting  off  certain  fin- 
gers, to  render  them,  when  they  Ijecame  men,  entirely  inca- 
pable of  serving  in  either  the  army  or  naA'y.* 
Such  causes  as  these,  taken  in  connection  with  tlie  improved 

*  "  When  Paris  was  pirrisoned  by  the  allied  troops,  in  the  year  1815, 1 
was  wallcini^  with  a  British  officer,  near  a  post  held  by  the  Prussian  troops. 
He  happen^,  at  the  time,  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  was  about,  while  passing 
the  sentinel,  to  take  it  out  of  his  mouth,  in  compliance  with  a  general  regu- 
lation to  that  effect ;  when,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  passeDgers, 
the  soldier  addressed  hira  in  these  words ;  '  Rauchen  Sie  immer  fort ;  Ter- 
damt  sey  der  Preussische  Dienst  ;*  that  is :  '  Smoke  away ;  may  the  Prussian 

service  bo  d d*    Upon  looking  closer  at  the  man,  he  seemed  plaJnly  to 

be  a  Ziffenner,  or  Gipsy,  who  took  this  method  of  expressing  his  detestauon 
of  the  duty  imposed  on  him.  When  the  risk  he  ran,  by  doing  ao.  Is  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  found  to  arfpxe  a  deep  degree  of  dislike  which  could  make 
him  commit  himself  so  unwanly.  If  he  had  been  overheard  by  a  sergeant 
or  coriK)ral,  the  prngel  would  have  been  the  slightest  instrument  of  punish- 
ment employed." — Sir  WalUr  Scott :  KoU  to  Quetdin  Durttard, 

Mutilation  was  also  very  common  amon^  the  English  Gipsies,  during  the 
French  war.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  same  took  place  among  them, 
at  the  common  cement  of  tlio  late  Russian  war  ;  from  which  we  may  con> 
elude,  that  they  had  suffored  severely  during  the  previous  war,  or  they 
would  not  have  resorted  to  so  extreme  n  measure  for  escaping  miHtary  duty, 
when  a  pre88-gttn<T  was  not  even  thought  of.  An  English  Gipsy,  at  the  lat- 
ter time  laid  two  of  his  fingers  on  a  block  of  wood,  and,  handing  his  broom- 
knife  to  ins  neighbour,  said,  "  Now,  take  off  these  fingers,  or  I'U  take  off 
your  heod  with  this  otlier  hand  !'* 

Durinj;;  the  French  war,  Gipsies  again  and  again  ac^^pted  the  bounty 
for  recruits,  but  took  **  French  leave"  of  the  service.  The  idea  is  finely 
illustrated  in  Burns'  "  Jolly  Beggars :" 

*'  Tt'XK — Clout  the  eaudron, 

"  My  bonny  lass,  I  work  in  brass, 

A  Tinkler  is  my  station  : 
Tve  travell'd  round  all  Christian  ground, 

In  this  my  occupation. 
Fve  ta'en  the  gold,  an*  been  enrolled 

In  many  a  noble  squadron  : 
But  vain  they  search'd  when  off  I  march'd 
To  go  and  clout  the  eaudron." 

Poosie  Xancie  and  her  reputed  daughter.  Racer  Jess,  were  very  probably 
Gipsies,  who  kept  a  poor  "  Tinkler  Howff "  at  Mauchline. 

Gipsies  sometimes  voluntarily  ioin  the  navy,  as  musicians.  Here  their 
vanity  will  have  a  field  for  conspicuous  display ;  for  a  good  fifer,  on  board 
of  a  man-of-war,  in  accompanying  certain  work  with  his  music,  is  equal  to 
the  services  of  ton  men.  There  were  some  Gipsy  musicians  in  the  fleet  at 
Sebastopoh  But,  generally  speaking,  Gipsies  are  like  cats — not  very  fond 
of  the  water. — Ed. 
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internal  administration  of  the  country,  and  tlie  progression 
of  the  age,  have  cast  a  complexion  over  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  bulk  of  tlic  Scottish  Gipsy  race,  entirely  dififerent 
from  what  it  was  before  they  came  into  existence. 

Many  of  the  Gipsies  now  keep  shops  of  earthen-ware, 
china,  and  crystal.  Some  of  them,  I  am  informed  on  tho 
best  autliority,  have  from  one  to  eight  thousand  pounds  in- 
vested in  tliis  line  of  business.*  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
few  of  these  shops  were  established  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  war ;  as  I  find  that  several  of  their 
ow^ners  travelled  the  country  in  their  early  years.  Perhaps 
the  fear  of  being  apprehended  as  vagrants,  and  compelled 
to  enter  the  ai'my  or  navy,  forced  some  of  the  }>etter  sort  to 
settle  in  towns.f  Like  their  tribe  in  otlier  countries,  num- 
bers of  our  Scottish  Gipsies  deal  in  horses ;  others  keep 
Eublic-liouses  ;  and  some  of  them,  as  innkeepers,  will,  in 
eritable  and  moveable  property,  possess,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds.  These  innkeepers  and  stone-waro 
merchants  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  as  Gipsies  ;  yet 
they  all  retain  tho  language,  and  converse  in  it,  among 
themselves.  The  females,  as  is  their  custom,  are  particu- 
larly active  in  managing  the  affairs  of  their  respective  con- 
cerns. 

Many  of  them  have  betaken  themselves  to  some  of  the 
regular  occupations  of  the  country,  such  as  coopers,  shoe- 
makers, and  plumbers  ;  some  are  masons — an  occupation  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  a  partiality.  Some  of  them  are 
members  of  masons'  lodges.  There  are  many  of  them  itin- 
erant bell-hangers,  and  umbrella-menders.  Among  them 
there  are  tin-smiths,  braziers,  and  cutlers,  in  great  numbers ; 
and  the  tribe  also  furnish  a  proportion  of  chimney-sweeps. 
I  recollect  of  a  Gipsy,  who  travelled  the  country,  selling 

*  Mr.  Borrow  montionH  having  observed,  at  a  fair  in  Spain,  a  family  of 
Gipsies,  richly  dressed,  after  the  fashion  of  their  nation.  They  had  come 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  leagues.  Some  merchants,  to  whom  ho 
was  recommended,  informed  him.  that  they  had  a  credit  on  their  house,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. — £o. 

f  In  his  enquiry  into  the  present  condition  of  the  Gipsies,  our  author 
has  apparently  confined  his  remarks  exclusively  to  the  body  in  its  present 
wandering  state,  and  such  part  of  it  as  left  the  tent  subsequently  to  the 
commencement  of  the  French  war.  In  the  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies,  the 
flnbject  will  be  fully  reviewed,  from  the  date  of  arriTal  of  tJkiA  xmn^N^  ^^ 
eoQntry. — Ei>. 
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earthea-warc,  becoming,  in  the  end,  a  master-sweep.  Sereral 
were,  and  I  believe  arc,  constables ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  police  establishments,  in  large  as  well  as 
small  towns,  contain  some  of  the  fraternity.*  Individuals 
of  the  female  Gipsies  are  employed  as  servants,  in  the  fami- 
lies of  resi)ectable  persons,  in  town  and  country.  Some  of 
them  have  been  ladies'  maids,  and  even  house-keepers  to 
clergymen  and  farmcrs.f  I  heard  of  one,  in  a  very  re- 
spectable family,  who  was  constantly  boasting  of  her  ancient 
and  high  descent;  her  father  being  a  Baillie,  and  her 
mother  a  Faa — the  two  principal  families  in  Scotland. 
Some  of  those  persons  who  sell  gingerbread  at  fairs,  or 
Vhat  the  countiy-people  call  rotdy-potclff-men,  are  also  of 
the  Gipsy  race.  Almost  all  these  individuals  hawking  earth- 
en-ware through  the  country,  with  carts,  and  a  laiige  pro- 
portion of  those  hawking  japan  and  white-iron  goras,  are 
Gipsies. 

Some  of  the  itinerant  venders  of  inferior  sorts  of  jewelry, 
part  of  whicli  they  also  manufacture,  and  carry  about  in 
boxes  on  their  shoulders,  are  of  the  tribe ;  and  some  of 
them  even'  carry  these  articles  in  small,  handsome,  light- 
made  carts.     I  had  frequently  observed,  in  my  neighbour- 

*  This  is  quite  common.  An  English  mixed  Gipsy  spontaneously  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  been  a  constable  in  L ,  and  that  he  had  a  cousin 

who  was  lately  a  runner  in  the  police  establisliment  of  M  Amons^ 

other  motives  for  the  Gipsies  joining  the  police  is  the  foUowing :  that  soeh 
is  their  dislike  for  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  owing  to  the  preju- 
dice which  is  entertained  against  them,  that  nothing  gives  them  greater 
satisfaction  than  being  the  instruments  of  affronting  and  punishing  their 
hereditary  enemies.  Besides  this,  the  lounging  and  idle  kind  of  life,  coup- 
led with  the  activity,  uf  a  constable,  is  pretty  much  to  their  natural  dispo- 
sition. An  intelligent  mixed  Gipsy  is  calculate<l  to  make  a  first-rate  con- 
stable and  thief  catcher.  Of  course,  he  wiU  not  be  very  hard  on  those  of 
his  own  race  who  come  in  his  way. — Er>. 

f  Our  author  frequently  spoke  of  a  dissenting  Scottish  clergyman  having 
been  married  to  a  (Hpsy,  but  was  not  aware,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  marriage  took  place.  The  clergyman  was  not, 
in  aU  probability,  aware  that  he  was  taking  a  Gipsy  to  his  bosom ;  and  as 
little  did  the  public  generally ;  but  it  was  well  known  to  the  initiated  that 
both  her  father  and  mother  had  cut  and  divided  many  a  purse.  The  un- 
questionable character  and  standing  of  the  father,  and  the  prudent  conduct 
of  the  mother,  protected  the  children.  One  of  the  dau^^hters  married  an- 
pthflr  disaenting  clergyman,  which  fairly  disarmed  those  not  of  the  Gipsy 
face  of  any  prejudice  towards  the  grand-children.  The  issue  of  these 
insrrjages  would  pass  into  Gipsy4om,  aa  explained  in  the  Disquisition  on 
^e  Gipsie8.-~Ex , 
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hood,  a  very  smart-looking  and  well-dressed  man,  who,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  and  a  servant  to  take  care  of  his  chil- 
dren, travelled  the  country,  in  a  neat,  light  cart,  selling 
jewelry.  All  the  family  were  well  dressed.  I  was  curious 
to  know  the  origin  of  this  man,  and,  uj>on  enquiring  of  one 
of  the  tribe,  but  of  a  different  clan,  I  found  that  he  was  a 
Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  Robertson,  descended  from  the  old 
homers  who  traversed  the  kingdom,  about  half  a  century 
ago.  He  still  retained  the  speech,  peculiar  dance,  and  man- 
ner of  handling  the  cudgel,  tlie  practices  and  roguish  tricks 
of  his  ancestors.  I  believe  he  also  practised  chain-dropping. 
To  show  the  line  of  life  which  some  of  the  descendants  of 
the  old  style  of  Gipsies  arc  now  pursuing,  in  Scotland,  I  will 
give  the  following  anecdote,  which  I  witnessed,  relative  to 
this  Gipsy  jeweller. 

I  happened  to  be  conversing,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
with  four  or  five  individuals,  on  a  public  quay  in  Fifeshire, 
when  a  smart,  well-dressed  sailor,  apparently  of  the  rank  of 
a  mate,  obtruded  himself  on  our  company.  He  said  he  wan 
^  a  sailor,  and  had  spent  all  his  money  in  a  frolic,  as  many 
thoughtless  sailors  had  done  ;"  and,  pulling  out  a  watch,  he 
continued,  "  he  would  give  his  gold  watch  for  a  mere  trifle, 
to  supply  his  immediate  wants."  One  of  the  company  at 
once  thought  he  was  an  impostor,  and  told  him  his  watch 
was  not  gold  at  all,  and  worth  very  little  monev.  ^  Not 
worth  much  money  I"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  why,  I  paid  not  less 
than  ten  francs  for  it,  in  Prance,  the  other  day  I"  At  this 
assertion,  all  present  burst  out  a  laughing  at  the  impostor's 
ignorance  in  exposing  his  own  trick.  "  Why,  friend,"  said  a 
ship-master,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  "  a  franc  is  only 
worth  tenpence ;  so  you  have  paid  just  eight  and  four- 
pence  for  this  valuable  watch  of  yours.  Do  not  attempt  to 
cheat  us  in  this  manner."  At  finding  himself  so  completely 
exposed,  the  villain  became  furious,  and  stepping  close  up  to 
the  ship-master,  with  abusive  language,  chucked  him  under 
the  chin,  to  provoke  him  to  fight.  I  at  once  perceived  that 
the  feigned  sailor  was  a  professional  boxer  and  cudgel- 
ist^  and  entreated  the  ship-master  not  to  touch  him,  notwith- 
standing his  insolence.  The  '^  sailor,"  now  disappointed  on 
all  hands,  brandished  his  bludgeon,  and  retreated  back- 
wards, dancing  in  the  Gipsy  manner,  and  twirling  his 
weapon  before  him,  till  he  got  bis  bouck  \o  ^  ^^.   ^^^^ 
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he  set  all  at  defiance,  with  a  design  that  eome  one  should 
strike  at  him,  that  he  might  avenge  the  affront  he  had  re- 
ceived. But  he  was  allowed  to  go  away  without  interrup- 
tion. This  man  was,  in  short,  Robertson,  the  Gipsy  travel- 
ling jeweller,  disguised  as  a  sailor,  and  a  well-known  prize* 
figliter. 

Almost  all  those  cheats  called  thimble-riggers,  who  infest 
thoroughfares,  highways  and  byways,  are  al^  Gipf^ies,  of  a 
superior  class.  1  have  tried  them  by  tlie  language,  and 
found  they  understood  it,  as  has  been  seen  in  my  account  of 
the  Gipsy  language. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  all  those  females  who  travel  the 
country  in  families,  selling  articles  made  from  horn,  while 
the  males  practise  the  mysteries  of  the  tinker,  are  tliat  por- 
tion of  the  Gipsies  who  adhere  more  strictly  to  their  ancient 
customs  and  manner  of  life.  Some  of  the  principal  families 
of  these  nomadic  horncr  bands  have  yet  districts  on  which 
none  otlicrs  of  the  tribe  dare  encroach.  This  division  of 
the  Gipsies  arc,  by  su{)crficial  o))scrvers,  considered  the  only 
Gipsies  in  existence  in  Scotland  ;  wliich  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  author  of  GuyManiierin;:^,  himself,  seems  to  have  had 
this  class  of  Gipsies,  only,  in  view,  whon  he  says,  "  There  are 
not  now  above  five  liundred  of  the  tribe  in  Scotland." 
Those  who  deal  in  earthen-ware,  and  work  at  the  tinsmith 
business,  call  tliese  horners  Gipsies ;  and  nothing  can  give 
greater  offence  to  these  Gipsy  potters  and  smiths  than  to 
ask  them  if  they  ever  made  hoiii  spooiis ;  for,  by  asking 
them  this  question,  you  indirectly  call  them  Gipsies,  an  ap- 
pellation that  alarms  them  exceedingly.* 

Since  the  termination  of  the  long-protracted  French  war, 
the  Gipsies  have,  to  some  extent,  resumed  their  ancient  man- 
ners ;  and  many  of  them  are  to  be  seen  encamped  in  the 
open  fields.  There  are  six  tents  to  be  observed  at  present, 
for  one  during  the  war.  To  substantiate  what  I  have  said 
of  the  numbers  and  manners  of  the  nomadic  Gipsies  since 

•  It  is  only  witliin  these  forty  years  that  spoon-making  from  horn  became 
a  re^lar^  trude.  It  would  soem  the  Gipsies  had  a  monopoly  of  the  business ; 
for  I  am  informed  that  the  first  man  in  Scotland  who  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  it  wan  alive,  in  Glasgow,  in  1836.  [There  is  nothing  in  this 
remark  to  imply  that  the  manufacturing  of  spoons,  and  other  articles,  from 
horn,  may  not  be  monopolized  by  the  Gipsies  yet,  whateTor  the  way  in 
which  it  may  bo  carried  on. — ?*i>.\ 
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the  peace,  I  will  give  the  two  following  paragraphs,  taken 
from  the  Caledonian  Mercury  newspaj)er  : 

"  Tinlders  and  vagabonds :  The  country  has  been  much 
infested,  of  late  years,  by  wandering  hordes  of  vagabonds, 
who,  under  pretence  of  following  the  serviceable  caJling  of 
tinkers,  assume  the  name  and  appearance  of  such,  merely  to 
extort  contributions  of  victuals,  and  other  articles  of  value, 
from  the  country-people,  particularly  in  lonely  districts. 
The  evil  has  encreased  rapidly  of  late,  and  calls  loudly  for 
redress  upon  those  in  whose  charge  the  police  of  the  country 
districts  is  placed.  They  generally  travel  in  bands,  varying 
in  number  from  ten  to  thirty  ;  and  wherever  they  pitch  their 
camp,  the  neighbours  are  certain  of  suflfering  loss  of  cattle 
or  poultry,  unless  they  submit  to  pay  a  species  of  black-mail, 
to  save  themselves  from  heavier  and  more  irregular  contri- 
butions. These  bands  possess  all  the  vices  peculiar  to  the 
regular  Gipsies,  without  any  of  the  extenuating  qualities 
which  distinguish  these  foreign  tribes.  Unlike  the  latter, 
they  do  not  settle  in  one  place  sufficiently  long  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  soil,  or  to  particular  families  ;  and  seem 

Possessed  of  no  industrious  habits,  but  those  of  plunder, 
navery,  and  riot.  The  chief  headquarters  of  the  hordes 
are  at  the  caves  of  Auchmithie,  on  the  east  coast  of  For- 
farshire ;  from  which,  to  the  wilds  of  Argyleshire,  seems  to 
be  the  usual  route  of  their  bands ;  small  detachments  being 
sent  off,  at  intermediate  places,  to  extend  the  scene  of  their 

{blunder.  Their  numbers  have  been  calculated  by  one  who 
ives  on  the  direct  line  of  their  passage,  through  the  braes 
of  Perthshire,  and  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities  for 
observation  ;  and  he  estimates  them  at  several  hundred." — 
22d  Avgust,  1829. 

"A  horde  of  Gipsies  and  vagabonds  encamped,  last  week, 
in  a  quarry,  on  the  back  of  tne  hill  opposite  Cherry-bank. 
Their  number  amounted  to  about  thirtv.  The  inhabitants 
in  that  quarter  became  alarmed ;  and  rrovost  Ross,  whose 
mansion  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  settlers,  ordered  out  a 
strong  posse  of  officers  from  Perth,  to  dislodge  them  ;  which 
they  effected.  The  country  is  new  kept  in  continual  terror 
by  these  vagabonds,  and  it  will  really  be  imperative  on  the 
landed  proprietors  to  adopt  some  decided  measure  for  the 
suppression  of  this  growing  evil." — 3d  October^  1829.* 
*  From  the  nmneroiiH  enquiries  I  have  mado,!  am  tuVV^  M.VAi&ftAi>t2Qi^^^ 
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A  gentleman  informed  me  that,  in  the  same  year,  he 
counted,  in  Aberdeenshire,  thirtj-five  men,  wonen,  aad  ehO- 
dren,  in  one  band,  with  six  asses  and  tiro  oaHs,  fat  isannr^ 
their  loggage  and  artidee  of  merchandise.  •  Aiiotliar  faulP 
Tidnal  stated  to  me,  that  upwards  of  three  hndMl^  Ato 
Gipsies  attended  the  fonend  of  one  of  their  old  fttaalifc, 
who  died  near  the  bridge  of  Earn.  80  late  as  1841y  the 
sheriff  of  East  Lothian  addressed  a  representation  to  the 
instices  of  the  peace  of  Mid-Lothian,  recommending  a  mrw 
law  for  the  sunpression  of  the  nmnerons  Oipey  tonts  in  the 
Lothian8.  I  nave,  myself,  doring  a  walk  of  two  homrs, 
counted,  in  Edinbnrafa  and  its  samirbs,  npwar!^  rf  flftj  of 
these  vagrante,  strouing  about* 

When  I  visited  St.  B^well's,  I  felt  convinced,  as  mentioiied 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  there  were  upwar!^  of  three  hundred 
Gi^es  in  the  fair  held  at  that  pUoe.  Fart  of  them  fivmed 
their  carts,  laden  with  earthen-ware,  into  two  lines,  leaving  a 
space  between  them,  like  a  street.  In  the  rear  dt  the  earts 
were  a  few  small  tents,  in  whidi  were  Oipsiee,  sleqiiDg^  in 
the  midst  of  the  noiae  and  bostle  of  the  market ;  and  swn- 
bers  tsi  children,  horses,  asses,  and  dogs,  hanginj;  aromd 
them.  There  were  also  kettles,  suspendra  from  tnan^es,  in 
which  victuals  were  cooking ;  and  manj  of  the  Gipsies  en- 
joyed a  warm  meal,  wliile  others  at  the  market  had  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  cold  repast  In  the  midst  of  the 
thronff  of  this  large  and  crowded  &ir,  I  noticed,  without  the 
least  discomposure  on  their  part,  some  of  the  male  Gipsies 
changing  their  dirty,  greasy-looking  shirts  for  clean  ones, 

ffreftter  part  of  the  yafiranta  mentioned  in  theae  notioea  an  Oipaiaa ;  at 
jeaat  moat  of  them  apeak  the  Gipay  language.    [It  maltera  not  wheUier  the 

nle  mentioned  are  whoUy  or  only  partly  of  Qipay  blood ;  K  ia  aofficimit 
ej  have  been  reared  aa  Gipalea.  There  an  eniHigh  of  the  tribe  in  the 
coQDtrj  to  foUow  the  kind  of  life  mentioned,  to  the  extent  the  MOfde  can 
aflbrd  to  anbmit  to,  without  having  their  prerogadrea  infringed  npoa  by 
ordinary  nativea.  Where  will  we  find  any  of  the  latter,  who  wonld  betake 
Hiemaahrea  to  the  tent,  and  IbUow  anoh  a  mode  of  life?  Beaidefl,  the  Gip- 
aiea^  with  their  organisation,  wonld  not  tolerate  it;  and  far  leaa  woold  they 
allow  anv  common  natirea,  of  the  loweat  eUaa^  to  tnTel  in  th^  com- 
pany.—&.] 

*  Owing  to  anch  cauaea  aa  theae,  many  of  the  Gipdea  hare  been  agdn 
drlren  into  their  holea.  It  ia  amnaing  to  notice  the  trfdn  which  acne  of 
tham  raaort  to,  in  evading  the  letter  of  the  Yaffrant  Act  Thay  gaDcraUy 
aneamp  on  the  bordera  of  two  conntiea,  which  they  wiU  oroaa— paaaing 
ar»  into  Che  other— to  avoid  being  taken  np:  for  oonoty  officera  have  no 
JoHtdteUoa  over  them,  beyond  the  boondaiAm  <A>9m&x  Te«\Jeetl?e  ah!rea.~SiK 
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leaving  no  covering  on  their  tawny  persons,  but  tlieir 
breeches ;  and  some  of  the  old  females,  with  bare  shoulders 
and  breasts,  combing  their  dark  locks,  like  black  horses' 
tails,  mixed  with  grey.  "Ae  whowl  look  at  that,"  ex- 
claimed a  countryman  to  his  companion  ;  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  his  friend's  reply,  he  gravely  added  :  "  Everything 
after  its  kind."  The  Gipsies  were,  in  short,  dressing  them- 
selves for  the  fail*,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  regardless  of 
everything  passing  around  them. 

On  my  return  from  the  English  Border,  I  passed  over  the 
field  where  the  fair  had  been  held,  two  days  before,  and 
found,  to  my  surprise,  the  Gipsies  occupying  their  original 
encampment.  Tliey,  alone,  were  in  possession  of  St.  Bos  well's 
Green.  I  counted  twenty-four  carts,  thirty  horses,  twenty 
asses,  and  about  thirty  dogs  ;  and  I  thought  there  were  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  on  the  spot. 
The  horses  were,  in  general,  complete  rosinantes — as  lean, 
worn-out,  wretehed-looking  animals,  as  possibly  could  be  im- 
agined. The  field  trampled  almost  to  mortar,  by  the  mul- 
titude of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  human  beings,  at  tlio 
fair ;  the  lean,  jaded  and  lame  horses,  braying  asses,  and 
surly-looking  dogs ;  the  groups  of  miserable  furniture,  ragged 
children,  and  gloomy-lookinff  parents ;  a  fire,  here  and  there, 
smoking  before  as  many  miserable  tents — when  contrasted 
with  the  gaily-dressed  multitude,  of  both  sexes,  on  the  spot, 
two  days  before — presented  a  scene  unequalled  for  its 
wretched,  squalid  and  desolate  appearance.  Any  one  desirous 
of  viewing  an  Asiatic  encampment,  in  Scotlana,  should  visit 
St  Boswell's  Green,  a  day  or  two  after  tlie  fair.* 

The  following  may  be  said  to  be  about  the  condition  in 
which  tlie  present  race  of  Scottish  tinkering  Gipsies  are  to 

*  St  Boswell'a  fair  "  ia  the  resort  of  many  Baleamca  of  goods,  and,  in 
particular,  of  tinkers.  Bands  of  these  very  peculiar  people,  the  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  original  Gipsies,  who  so  much  annoyed  the  country  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  hiinnt  the  fair,  for  the  disposal  of  earthen- ware,  horn 
spoons,  and  tin  culinary  utensils.  They  possess,  in  general,  horses  and 
carts,  and  thcv  form  their  temporary  camp  by  each  whomUng  his  cart  up- 
side down,  ana  forming  a  lodgement  with  straw  and  bedding  beneath.  Ckx>k- 
ing  is  performed  outside  the  ci'oal^  in  Gipay  fashion.  There  could  not,  per- 
haps, be  witnessed,  at  the  present  day,  in  Britain,  a  more  amusing  and 
interesting  scene,  illustrative  of  a  rude  period,  tlian  is  here  annually  ex- 
hibited."— Chambers'  Gazetteer  of  Scotlofid.  [Ihis  writer  is  in  error  as  to 
the  Gipsies  annoying  the  country  in  the  Jifteenih  century*,  thai;.  wicsoxtfiAL 
during  the  three  following  centoriet. — ^£d.] 
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Tw  found  :  I  Tisdted,  at  one  time,  a  horde  of  Gip^  tinsmiths, 
bivouacked  by  the  side  of  a  pmall  streamlet,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  towTi  of  Inverkeithing.  It  consiated  of  three 
married  couples,  the  heads  of  as  many  families,  one  groirn- 
up,  unmarried  female,  and  itix  half-clad  children  below  six 
years  of  age.  Including  the  more  grown-up  members,  scat- 
tered about  in  the  neighbourhood,  begging  victuals,  there 
must  have  been  above  twenty  souls  belonging  to  this  band. 
The  tinsmiths  had  two  horscg  and  one  as?,  for  carrying 
their  luggage,  and  several  dogs.  They  remained,  during 
three  cold  and  frosty  nights,  encamped  in  (lie  open  fields, 
irith  no  tents  or  covering,  for  twenty  individuals,  but  two 
pairs  of  old  blankets.*  Some  of  the  youngest  cliiJdren,  how- 
ever, were  pretty  comfortably  lodged  at  night.  The  band 
had  several  boxes,  or  rather  old  chests,  each  about  four  feet 
long,  two  broad,  and  two  deep,  in  which  they  carried  their 
white-iron  plate?,  working  tools,  and  some  of  their  infants, 
on  the  backs  of  their  horses.  In  these  chests  the  children 
passed  the  night,  the  lids  being  raised  a  little,  to  i)revent 
sttfibcalion.  The  stock  of  working  tools,  for  each  family, 
consisted  of  two  or  three  files,  as  many  small  hammers,  a 

Eiir  of  bellows,  a  wooden  mallet,  a  i>air  of  pincers,  a  pair  of 
rgc  shears,  a  crucible,  a  soldering-iron  or  two,  and  a  small 
anvil,  of  a  long  t^hape,  which  was  stuck  into  the  ground. 

The  females  as  well  as  the  males  of  this  horde  of  Gipsies 
were  busily  employed  in  manufacturing  white-iron  into 
household   utensils,  and   the  clink  of  their  hammers  was 

•  Tho  Oipsies'  Biipreme  lumry  is  to  lie,  day  *nd  night,  bo  near  the  firo 
M  to  b?  in  ilanger  nf  burning.  At  the  samu  time,  th«3'  can  bear  fo  trsTcI 
In  the  severest  cold,  linre  hpadcd,  witli  no  other  covering  thnn  a  torn  sbirt, 
or  ■ome  old  rags  earetessly  tlirowa  over  them,  without  fear  of  catching 
cold,  cou^h,  or  any  other  di'order.  Tlicy  nro  a  people  Messed  wiili  aii 
Iron  constitution.  Neither  wet  nor  dry  WL-ntlicr,  hcnt  nor  cold.  let  the  ci- 
tmnes  follow  each  other  ever  Borlonn,  sccrua  to  have  nny  effi'Ct  upon  them. 
—Orramann  on  Ihe  llunirariaa  Gipaitt. 

Their  power  of  resisting  cold  if  truly  wonderful,  as  it  Is  not  nncommon 
to  And  them  enenmp<>cl,  in  the  miilst  of  the  nnow,  in  light  eonvan  teota. 
when  tho  tempersloro  is  SB  or  80  decrees  below  freciing  point,  according 
to  Ranmer, — Borrrm  an  Iht  JfutH'On  Oiptie: 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  t 
wlfelD  athin,  tomblnnkct.a      ,  „    . 

the  open  nlr,  by  llie  wayside.  On  rlninf;  up  in  tho  morning,  they  wilt 
shake  themselTcs  in  their  rags,  aa  birds  of  prey,  in  coming  off  their  perch, 
do  their  featjiers ;  make  for  the  nearest  publlc-honi<e,  with,  perhaps,  their 
Jrut  copper,  for  a  gill ;  end,  lite  the  ravens,  go  in  search  of  ft  bre«kfut, 
irJiorerer  «icl  whcntver  Providence  Tn»3  waviMiXnttwrn.— la. 
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heard  from  daybreak  till  dark.*  The  males  formed  the 
plates  into  the  shapes  of  the  dififerent  utensils  reauired,  and 
the  females  soldered  and  otherwise  completed  them,  while 
the  younger  branches  of  the  families  presented  them  for  sale 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  breakfast  of  the  band  consist^ 
of  potatoes  and  herrings,  which  the  females  and  children  . 
had  collected  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  by  begging. 
I  noticed  that  each  family  ate  riieir  meals  by  themsclve?, 
wrought  at  their  calling  by  themselves,  and  sold  their  goods 
for  themselves.  The  name  of  the  chief  of  the  gang  was 
Williamson,  who  said  he  travelled  in  the  counties  of  Fife 
and  Perth.  When  I  turned  to  leave  them,  they  heaped  upon 
me  the  most  fulsome  praises,  and  so  loud,  that  I  might  dis- 
tinctly hear  them,  exactly  in  the  manner  as  those  in  Spain, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Bright. 

I  have,  for  many  months  running,  counted  above  twenty 
Gipsies  depart  out  of  the  town  of  Inverkeithing,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  every  day,  on  their  way  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  from 
twenty  to  thirty  vagrants  16dged  in  this  small  burgh  nightly. 
Some  of  the  bakers  declared  that  the  persons  who  were  the 
worst  to  please  with  hot  rolls  for  breakfast,  were  the  beg- 
gars, or  rather  Gipsies,  who  frequented  the  place.  On  one 
occasion,  I  observed  twelve  females,  without  a  single  male 
among  them,  decamp  out  of  the  town,  all  travelling  in  and 
around  a  cart,  drawn  by  a  shagged  pony.  The  whole  party 
were  neatly  attired,  some  of  the  young  girls  having  trow- 
sers,  with  frills  about  their  ankles ;  and  very  few  would 
have  taken  them  for  Gipsies.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
miserable-looking  females,  who  are  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  ragged  children,  and  scatter  themselves  through  th« 
streets,  and  beg  from  door  to  door,  are  Gipsies.  I  do  not 
recollect,  distressing  as  the  times  ever  have  been,  of  having 
seen  reduced  Scotch  tradesmen  begging  in  families.  I 
remember  once  seeing  a  man  with  a  white  apron  wrapped 
around  his  waist,  his  coat  ofiF,  an  infant  in  his  arms,  and 

*  Some  of  the  itinerant  Gipsies,  doubtless,  use  their  trades,  in  a  ^reat 
measure,  as  a  cover  for  living  oy  means  such  as  society  deems  very  objec- 
tionable. Many  of  tliem  work  hard  while  they  are  at  it,  as  in  the  above 
instance,  when  *'  the  clink  of  their  hammers  was  heard  from  daybreak  till 
dark ;"  and  as  has  been  said  of  those  in  Tweed-dale — "  however  earl^  V.\\<^ 
farm  servants  rose  to  their  ordinary  emijloymenla.  tVi^N  »\^«k,^%  Vs^\A>^'^ 
TinkJtw  at  iKorJt."— i?i>. 
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two  others  at  his  feet,  accompanied  by  a  dark-lookiDg  fellow 
of  about  twenty,  singing  through  the  town  mentioned.  They 
represented  themselves  as  bi*oken-down  tradesmen,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  having  Just  left  tlieir  looms,  to  sing  for 
bread ;  and  many  half-pence  they  received.  Suspecting 
them  to  be  impostors,  I  observed  their  motions,  and  soon 
saw  them  join  otiier  vagrants,  outside  of  tlie  town,  amonp: 
whom  were  females.  The  poor  tradesmen  were  now 
dressed  in  very  substantial  drab  surtouts.  They  were 
nothinjy  but  a  family  of  Tinklers.  They  were  proceed- 
ing, with  great  speed,  to  the  next  town,  to  practise  their 
im))08itions  on  the  inhabitants;  and  I  learned  that  they 
had,  in  this  manner,  traversed  several  counties  in  Scotland. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  I  fell  in  with  another  family,  con- 
sisting of  five  children  and  tlieir  parents,  driving  an  ass  and 
its  colt,  near  the  South  Queensferry.  Upon  the  back  of  the 
ass  were  two  stone-hammers,  and  two  reaping-hooks,  placed 
in  such  a  manner  as  any  one,  in  passing,  might  observe 
them.  I  enquired  where  they  had  been.  "  We  have  been 
in  England,  sir,  seeking  work,  but  could  find  none."  Few 
would  have  taken  them  for  anything  but  country  labourers  ; 
but  the  truth  w^is,  they  were  a  family  of  Gipsies,  of  tho 
well-known  name  of  Marsliall,  from  about  Stranraer.  Their 
implements  of  industry,  so  conspicuously  exhibited  on  tho 
back  of  their  ass,  was  all  deception. 

It  is  only  about  twenty-five  years  since  the  Irish  Gipsies, 
in  bands,  made  their  a])pearance  in  Scotland.  Many  severe 
conflicts  tlicy  had  witli  our  Scottish  tribes,  before  they  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  the  country.  But  there  is  a  new  swarm  of 
Irish  Gipsies  at  present  scattered,  in  bands,  over  Scotland, 
all  acquainted  with  the  Gipsy  language.  Tliey  are  a  set  of 
the  most  wretched  creatures  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A 
horde  of  them,  consisting  of  several  families,  encamped,  at 
one  time,  at  Port  Edgar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  near 
South  Queensferry.  Tliey  had  three  small  tents,  two  horses, 
and  four  asses,  and  trafficked  in  an  inferior  sort  of  earthen- 
ware. On  the  outside  of  one  of  the  tents,  in  the  open  air, 
with  nothing  but  the  canopy  of  heaven  above  her,  and  the 
greensward  beneath  her,  one*  of  the  females,  like  the  deer 
in  the  forest,  brouglit  forth  a  child,  without  either  the  infant 
ov  mother  receiving  U\c  slightest  injury.*     Tho  woman, 

*  J  know  anolhcr  ma*anco  ot  a  GXipa^  \v«.n\tv%  «lOinWVei^^<^?^xl  fields 
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however,  was  attended  by  a  midwife  from  Qucensferry,  who 
said  that  these  Irish  Gipsies  were  so  completely  covered 
with  filth  and  vermin,  that  she  durst  not  enter  one  of  their 
tentd,  to  assist  the  female  in  labour.  Several  individnals 
were  attracted  to  the  spot,  by  the  novelty  of  such  an  occur- 
rence, in  so  unusual  a  place  as  the  open  fields.  Immediately 
after  the  child  was  born,  it  was  handed  about  to  every  one 
of  the  band,  that  they  miglit  look  at  the  "young  donkev/' 
as  they  called  it  In  about  two  days  after  the  accouche- 
ment, the  horde  proceeded  on  their  Journey,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.* 

It  took  place  among  the  rashes  on  Stanhopc-hai^h,  on  the  b^nks  of  the 
Tweed.  In  the  forenoon,  she  was  delivered  of  her  child,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  midwife,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  hardy  Gipsy  resumed  her 
journey.    The  infant  was  a  daughter,  named  Mary  BaiUie. 

[When  a  Gipsy  woman  is  confined,  it  is  either  in  a  miserable  hut  or  in 
the  open  air,  but  always  easily  and  fortunately.  True  Gipay-like,  for  want 
of  some  Teasel,  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground,  which  is  fiUca  with  cold  water, 
and  the  new-bom  child  is  washed  in  it — Grellmnun,  on  the  Ihn^arian 
Giptiet.  We  may  readily  believe  that  a  child  coming  into  the  world  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned,  would  have  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  wild 
duck.  Mr.  Iloyland  says  that  "  on  the  first  introduction  of  a  Gipsy  child 
to  school,  he  flew  like  a  bird  against  the  sides  of  its  cage ;  but  by  a  steady 
care,  and  the  influence  of  the  example  of  the  other  children,  he  soon  be- 
came settled,  and  fell  into  the  ranks."  It  pleases  the  Gipsies  to  know  tliat 
their  ancestors  came  into  the  world  "  like  the  deer  in  the  forest,"  and,  when 
put  to  school,  *'  flew  like  a  bird  against  the  sides  of  its  cage." — Ed.} 

*  This  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Irish  Gipsies  has,  of  late  years,  greatly 
altered  the  condition  of  the  nomadic  Scottish  tribes ;  for  this  reason,  that 
08  Scotland,  no  less  than  any  other  country,  can  support  only  a  certain 
number  of  such  people  who  '*  live  on  the  road,"  so  many  of  the  Scottish 
Gipsies  have  been  forced  to  betake  themselves  to  other  modes  of  making  a 
living.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  the  case,  that  Gipsies,  speakmg 
the  Scottish  dialect,  are  in  some  districts  comparatively  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  where  they  were  formerly  numerous.  The  same  cause  may  even  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  as  wanderers ;  but  as  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Irish  Gipsies  will  acquire  the  Scottish  vernacular  in  the  second 
generation,  (a  remarkably  short  period  among  the  Gipsies,)  what  wiU  then 
pass  for  Scottish  Gipsies  will  be  Irish  by  descent.  The  Irish  Gipsies  are 
allowed,  by  their  English  brethren,  to  speak  good  Gipsy,  but  with  a  broad 
and  vulgar  accent ;  so  that  the  language  In  S^tland  will  have  a  stiU  better 
chance  of  being  preserved. 

England  has  likewise  been  invaded  by  these  Irish  swarms.  The  English 
Gipsies  complain  bitterly  of  them.  "  They  have  no  law  among  them," 
thoy  say ;  '*  they  have  fairly  destroyed  Scotland  as  a  country  to  travel  in ; 
if  they  get  a  loan  of  anything  from  Ihe  country-people,  to  wrap  themaelvei 
In,  in  the  bam,  at  night,  they  will  decamp  with  it  in  the  morning.  They 
have  brought  a  disgrace  upon  the  very  name  of  Gipsy,  in  Scotland,  and  are 
heartily  duliked  by  both  English  and  Scotch."  "  There  is  a  familY  of  Iclik 
Oipeiea  living  across  the  road  there,  whom  1  nonVd  uo^  \)%  iMsn^v^MJ^^o^ 
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But  there  are  Irish  Gipsies  of  a  class  much  superior  to 
the  above,  in  Scotland.  In  1836,  a  very  respectable  and 
"wealtliy  master-tradesman  informed  me  that  the  whole  of 
the  individuals  emf)loyed  in  his  manufactory,  in  Edinburgh, 
were  Irish  Gipsies.* 

The  Gipsies  do  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  free  from 
the  crime  of  destroying  their  offspring,  when,  by  infirmities, 
they  could  not  be  carried  along  with  them  in  their  wander- 
ings, and  thereby  became  an  encumbrance  to  tiiem.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  often  noticed  that  few,  or  no,  deformed  or 
sickly  individuals  are  to  be  found  among  them.t  The  fol- 
lowing appears  to  be  an  instance  of  something  like  the  prac- 
tice in  question.  A  family  of  Gipsies  were  m  the  habit  of 
calling  periodically,  in  their  peregrinations  over  the  country, 
at  tlic  house  of  a  lady  in  Argyleshire.  They  frequently 
brought  with  them  a  daughter,  who  was  ailing  of  some  lin- 
gering disorder.  The  lady  noticed  the  sickly  child,  and 
often  spoke  kindly  to  her  parents  about  her  condition.  On 
one  occasion,  wlien  the  family  arrived  on  her  premises,  she 
missed  the  cliild,  and  enquired  what  had  become  of  her,  and 
whether  she  had  recovered.  The  father  said  his  daughter 
was  "  a  poor  sickly  thing,  not  worth  carrying  about  with 
them,"  and  that  he  had  "  made  away  with  her."  Whether 
any  notice  was  taken  of  this  murder,  by  the  authorities,  is 


W  said  a  superior  English  Gipsy ;  "  I  hate  a  Jew,  and  I  disUke  an  Irish 
Qipsy."  But  English  and  Scottish  Gi|)8ies  piiH  weU  together;  and  are  on 
very  friendly  terms  in  America,  and  frequently  visit  each  other.  The 
English  sympathize  with  the  Scottish,  under  the  wrongs  they  have  ez- 
periencetl  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  persecutions 
they  experienced  in  Scotland,  so  long  after  such  had  ceased  in  England. 

Twenty-live  years  ago,  there  were  many  Gipsies  to  be  found  between 
Londonderry  and  Belfast,  following  the  style  of  life  described  under  the 
chapter  of  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdiue  Gipsies.  Their  names  were  Docherty, 
IfcCurdy,  McCloskoy,  McGuire,  McKay,  Holmes,  Dinsmore,  Morrow,  AUan, 
Stewart,  Lindsay,  Cuchrune.  and  Williamson.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have 
migrated  from  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England. — Ed. 

*  In  England,  some  of  the  Irish  Gipsies  send  their  children  to  learn 
trades.  There  arc  many  of  such  Irish  mechanic  Gipsies  in  America.  A 
short  time  ago,  a  company  of  them  landed  in  New  York,  and  proceeded  on  to 
Chicago.  Their  occupations,  among  others,  were  those  of  hatters  and 
tailors. — Ed.  , 

f  They  are  neither  overgrown  gianU  nor  diminative  dwarfs ;  and  their 
limbs  are  formed  in  the  justost  proportions.  Large  beUies  are  as  uncommon 
among  them  as  humpbacks,  blindness,  or  other  corporeal  defeota.— ^«^^ 
mtum  en  Uu  Hungarian  Gipties. — ^Ei>. 
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not  mentioned.    The  Gipsies,  however,  are  generally  noted 
for  a  remarkable  attachment  to  their  children.* 

Several  authors  have  brought  a  general  charge  of 
cowardice  against  the  Gipsies,  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe ;  but  1  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  grounds  for 
bringing  such  a  charge  against  the  Scottish  Gipsies.  On 
the  contrary,  I  always  considered  our  Tinklers  the  very 
reverse  of  cowards.  Heron,  in  hi^j  journey  through  pArt  of 
Scotland,  before  the  year  1793,  when  speaking  of  the  Gipsies 
in  general,  says :  "  They  make  excellent  soldiers,  whenever 
the  habit  of  military  discipline  can  be  sufficiently  impressed 
upon  them."  Several  of  our  Scottish  Gipsies  have  even 
enjoyed  commissions,  as  has  already  been  noticed.t    But  the 

*  The  Rost-thire  AdxmitMer^ior  KpxW,  1842,flayi:  "  Gipsy  ReckleMooM.— 
Last  week,  two  Gipsy  women,  who  were  begaring  through  the  coantry,  each 
with  a  child  on  her  back,  having  got  intoxicated,  took  np  their  lodgings, 
for  the  night,  in  an  old  aawpit,  in  the  pariah  of  Loeie- Easter.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  they  forgot  to  take  the  children  off  their  backs,  when  goinff  to 
rest;  for,  in  the  morning,  they  were  found  to  be  both  dead,  having  been 
smothered  by  their  miserable  mothers  lying  upon  them  through  tlie  nighty 
One  of  the  women,  upon  awakening  in  the  morning,  called  to  the  other, 
'  that  her  baby  was  dead,'  to  which  the  reply  waa,  '  that  it  could  not  be 
helped.'  Having  dug  a  hole,  they  procured  some  straw,  rolled  up  the 
children  in  it,  put  them  in  the  hole,  and  then  filled  it  up  with  the  earth." 

f  Though  Gipsies  everywhere,  they  differ,  in  some  respects,  in  ths 
various  countries  which  they  inhabit.  For  example,  an  EngAsh  Gipsy,  of 
pugilistic  tendenciea.  will,  in  a  vapouring  way,  engage  to  thrash  a  dozen  of 
nis  Hungarian  brethren.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  what  Groll- 
mann  says  on  tlus  feature  of  their  character : 

Sulzef  says  a  Gi^isy  requires  to  have  been  a  long  time  in  tlie  army  bcfors 
he  can  meet  an  enemy's  balls  with  decent  soldiers'  resolution.  Tliey  have 
often  been  employed  in  military  expeditions,  but  ni'ver  as  regular  soldiers. 
Ib  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  Swedes  had  a  body  of  them  in  the  anny ;  and 
the  Danes  liad  three  companies  of  them  at  the  siege  of  Hamburg,  in  1AR6. 
They  were  chiefly  employed  in  flying  parties,  to  burn,  plunder,  or  lay 
waste  the  enemy's  country. 

In  two  Hungarian  regiments,  nearly  every  eighth  man  is  a  Gipsy.  In 
order  to  prevent  either  them  (!)  or  any  others  from  remembering  Un*ir  descent, 
H  is  ordered,  by  the  Government,  that  as  soon  as  a  Gipsy  Joins  tlie  regiment, 
he  is  no  longer  to  be  called  by  that  appellation.  Here  he  is  pla^  pro* 
miscuously  with  other  men.  6ut  whether  he  would  be  adequate  to  a 
soldier's  station — ^unmixed  with  sti-angers,  in  the  company  of  his  equals 
only — is  very  doubtful.  He  has  every  outward  eshentiiil  for  a  soldier, 
yet  his  innate  propeities,  his  levity,  and  want  of  foresight,  rencjer  him 
incompatible  for  the  services  of  one,  as  an  instance  may  illustrati*. 
Franeia  von  Percnyi,  who  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Nagy  Ida,  being 
short  of  men,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Gi|>sies,  of  whom 
he  collected  a  thousand.  These  he  stationed  behind  tiie  entrenchments^ 
while  he  reser\'ed  his  own  men  to  garriioii  the  diadftX.    TVv^  Vj\^ta  wk^ 
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military  is  not  a  life  to  their  taste,  as  we  hare  already  seen : 
for,  rather  than  enter  it,  they  will  submit  to  even  personal 
mutilation.  There  is  even  danger  in  employing  them  in  our 
regiments  at  the  scat  of  war ;  as  I  am  convinced  that,  if 
there  are  any  Gipsies  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  an  im- 

f  roper  intercourse  will  exist  between  tliem  in  both  armies. 
)uring  the  last  rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  Gipsy  soldiers  in 
our  regiments  kept  up  an  intimate  and  friendly  correspon- 
dence with  their  brethren  among  the  Irish  rebels.* 

The  Scottish  Gipsies  have  ever  been  distinguished  for 
their  gratitude  to  tliose  who  treated  them  with  civility  and 
kindness,  during  their  progress  through  the  country.    The 

ported  the  attack  with  so  much  resoluiion,  and  retomed  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  with  such  alacrity,  that  the  assaihints — ^litUe  sQq)ecting  who  were 
the  defendant"* — were  compcncd  to  retreat  Bnt  the  Gipsies,  elated  with 
victory,  immediately  cre])t  ont  of  their  holes,  and  cried  after  them,  "  Go^ 
and  be  hang:ed,  you  rascals !  and  thank  God  that  we  had  no  more  powder 
and  shot,  or  we  would  have  played  the  deril  with  you  f  "  What  T  they 
exclaimed,  bearings  in  mind  the  proTcrb,  **  You  can  drive  fifty  Gipsies  be- 
fore you  with  a  wet  rag,**  "  What !  are  you  the  heroes  T*  and,  eo  sayins^.  the 
besiegers  immediately  wheeled  about,  and,  sword  in  hand,  drove  the  black 
crew  back  to  Iheir  works,  entered  them  along  with  them,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  totally  routed  thorn. — Ed. 

*  A  Gipsy  ])osseBses  all  the  properties  requisite  to  render  him  a  fit  agent 
to  be  emplo3'ed  in  traitorous  undertakings.  Being  necessitous,  he  is  easily 
corrupted ;  and  his  misconceived  ambition  and  pride  persuade  him  that  he 
thus  becomes  a  ]>erson  of  consequence.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  too  incon- 
siderate to  reflect  on  danger ;  and,  artful  to  the  greatest  decpree,  he  works 
his  way  under  the  most  diliicult  circumstances.  Gipsies  nave  not  only 
served  much  in  the  capacity  of  spies,  but  their  garb  and  manner  of  liie 
have  been  assumed  by  military  and  other  men  for  the  same  purpose. — 
Orelhnann  on  thf.  //un^arinn  (wipaieit. 

Mr.  Borrow  gives  a  very  interesting  description  of  a  meeting  of  two 
Gipfties,  in  a  battle  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  in  the  Peninsula, 
in  Bonaparte's  time.  In  the  midst  of  a  desperate  battle — when  everj'thing 
was  in  confusion — sword  to  sword  and  bayonet  to  bayonet — a  French  sol- 
dier singled  out  one  of  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  severe  personal  contest,  got 
his  knee  on  his  breast,  and  was  about  to  run  his  bayonet  through  him. 
His  cap  at  this  moment  fell  off,  when  his  intended  victim,  catching  his  eye, 
cried,  **  Zincali,  Ziticali  r  at  which  the  other  shuddered., relaxed  his  grasp, 
■mote  his  forehead,  and  wept.  He  produced  his  flask,  and  poured  wine 
into  his  brother  Gipsy's  mouth ;  and  they  both  sat  down  on  a  knoll,  while 
all  were  fighting  around.  **  Let  the  clogs  fight,  and  tear  each  other's 
throats,  till  they  are  all  destroyed:  what  matters  it  to  us  ?  They  are  not 
of  our  blood,  and  shall  that  be  shed  for  them  T 

What  our  author  says  of  there  being  danger  in  emplo3'ing  Gipsies  in 
time  of  war  has  little  or  no  foundation  ;  for  the  associations  between  those 
in  the  opposite  ranks  would  be  merely  those  of  interest,  friendship,  assist- 
ance, and  scenes  like  the  one  depicted  by  Mr.  Borrow.    The  objection  to 
OipsieB,  on  such  occasione,  »  ft»  aYV^^^*^^  ^w«%*ad  Freemasons. — ^Ed. 
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particulars  of  the  following  instance  of  a  GKpsy's  gratitude 
are  derived  from  a  respectable  farmer,  to  whom  one  of  the 
tribe  offcied  assistance  in  his  pecuniary  distress.  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  l>oth  of  them.  The  occurrence,  which 
took  place  only  about  ten  years  ago,  will  show  that  gratitude 
is  still  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
Gipsy. 

Tiie  fanner  became  embarrassed  in  his  circumstance»5,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  an  ill-natured  creditor,  for  a 
small  sum,  put  him  in  jail,  with  a  design  to  extort  payment 
of  the  debt  from  his  relatives.  The  farmer  had  always  al- 
lowed a  Gipsy  chief,  of  the  name  of ,  with  his  family, 

to  take  up  his  quarters  on  his  premises,  whenever  the  horde 
came  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  Gipsy's  horse  received  the 
same  provender  as  the  farmer's  horses,  and  himself  and  fam- 
ily the  same  victuals  as  the  farmer's  servants.  So  sure  was 
the  Gipsy  of  his  lodgings,  that  he  seldom  needed  to  ask  per- 
mission to  stay  all  night  on  the  farm,  when  he  arrived.  On 
learning  that  the  farmer  was  in  jail,  he  immediately  went  to 
see  him.  When  he  called,  the  jailer  laughed  at  him,  and, 
for  long,  would  not  intimate  to  the  farmer  that  he  wished  to 
see  him.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  Gipsy  then  told  him 
he  "  would  be  into  the  jail,  and  sec  the  honest  rtan,  whether 
he  would  or  not."  At  last,  an  hour  was  fixed  when  he 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  prison.  When  the  time  ar- 
rived, the  Gipsy  made  his  appearance,  with  a  quantity  of 
liquor  in  his  hand,  for  his  friend  the  farmer.  "  Weel,  man," 
said  he  to  the  turnkey,  **  is  this  your  hour,  now  ?"  being  dis- 
pleased at  the  delay  which  had  taken  place.  The  jailer 
again  said  to  him  that  he  was  surely  joking,  and  still  re- 
fused him  admittance.  '*  Joking,  man  7"  exclaimed  the 
Gipsy,  with  the  tears  again  glistening  in  his  dark  eyes,  "  I 
am  not  joking,  for  into  this  prison  I  shall  be  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
by  the  door,  it  shall  be  by  another  way."  Observing  the 
determined  Gipsy  quite  serious,  the  jailer  at  last  allowed 
him  to  see  the  object  of  his  search.  The  moment  he  saw  the 
farmer,  he  took  liold  of  both  his  hands,  and,  immediately 
throwing  his  arms  around  him,  burst  into  tears,  and  was  for 
some  time  so  overcome  by  grief,  that  he  could  not  give  utter- 
ance to  his  feelings.  Recovering  himself,  he  enquired  if  it 
was  the  laird  that  had  put  him  in  prison  ;  but  on  being  told 
it  was  a  writer,  one  of  his  creditors,  tVv^  Qt\\)S5  «^0»A\»fc^^ 
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*'  They  arc  a  d d  crew,  lliae  writer?  *  and  the  lairds  are 

little  better."  With  much  feeling,  he  now  said  to  his  friend. 
^  Your  father,  honest  man,  was  aye  good  to  my  horse,  and 
your  mother,  poor  body,  was  aye  kind  to  me,  when  I 
to  the  farm.  I  was  aye  treated  like  one  of  their  own  ' 
hold,  and  I  can  never  forget  their  kindness.  Many  a  ni] 
quarters  I  received  from  them,  when  others  would  not 
me  to  approach  their  doors.''  The  grateful  Gipsy  now 
fcred  the  farmer  fifty  pounds,  to  relieve  him  from 
"  We  are,"  said  he,  **  not  so  poor  as  folk  think  we  are ;' 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  added,  "  Here  is 
of  the  money,  which  you  will  accept ;  and  if  fifty  ] 
will  not  do,  1  will  sell  all  that  I  have  in  the  world, 
and  all,  to  get  you  out  of  this  place.''  "  Oh,  my  bonnie 
continued  the  Gipsy,  ^'  had  I  you  in  my  camp,  at  the 
of  the  dyke,  I  would  be  a  happy  man.  You  would  be 
better  there  than  in  this  hole.''  The  farmer  thanked  ? 
for  his  kind  oflFcr,  but  declined  to  accept  it  "  We  are,* 
sumed  the  Gipsy,  "  looked  upon  as  savages,  but  we  have 
feelings,  like  other  people,  and  never  forget  our  friends 
benefactors.  Kind,  indeed,  have  your  relatives  been  to 
and  all  I  have  in  this  world  is  at  your  service."  When 
Gipsy  found  that  his  oficr  was  not  accepted,  he  insisted 
the  farmer  would  allow  him  to  supply  him,  from  time  ttf 
time,  with  pocket  money,  in  case  he  should,  during  his  con- 
finement, be  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Before  leav* 
ing  the  prison,  tlie  farmer  asked  the  Gipsy  to  take  a  cup  ot 
tea  with  him  ;  but  long  the  Gipsy  modestly  refused  to  eat  ^ 
with  him,  saying,  "  I  am  a  black  thief-looking  deevil,  to  sift 
down  and  eat  in  your  company  ;  but  I  will  do  it,  this  dWi 
for  your  sake,  since  you  ask  it  of  me."  The  Gipsy's  wire^ 
with  all  her  family,  also  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  sea 
the  farmer  in  prison.f 

*  A  writer  in  Scotland  corresponds  with  an  attorney  in  EngUnd.  U  !■ 
interesting  to  notice  the  opinion  which  the  Ciipsy  entertained  of  the  writers 
Possibly  he  had  been  a  gcK>d  deal  worried  by  them,  in  connection  wilh  Um 
conduct  of  some  of  his  folk. — Ed. 

f  There  is  something  singularly  inconsistent  in  the  mind  of  the  Oipaiei^ 
They  pride  themselves,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  their  race  ana  ]aa> 
gvage ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  prejadioe  tlMl 
exists  against  them.  *'  We  feel."  say  they,  ''  that  every  other  efaaHmm 
despises  us,  and  would  crash  us  out  of  existence,  if  it  could  be  done.  V/9 
doabt,  there  are  things  which  many  of  the  Gipsies  do  not  hold  to  be  a 
fbame,  that  others  do ;  but,  on  V\\c  o\\\^t  tvtvw^,  \\\«^  VvAsL  ^vm.e  things  to 
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This  interview  took  place  in  presence  of  several  persons, 
who  were  surprised  at  the  gratitude  and  manner  of  the  de- 
termined Gipsv.  It  is  proper  to  mention  tliat  he  is  con- 
sidered a  very  honest  man,  and  is  a  protection  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  country- people,  wherever  he  is  quartered.  He 
sells  eart!ien-warc,  through  the  country,  and  has,  sometimes, 
several  liorscs  in  his  possession,  more  for  pleasure  than 
profit,  some  of  which  the  farmers  graze  for  nothing,  as  he  is 
a  great  favourite  with  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  him.  He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  about  six  feet  in 
height,  is  spare  made,  has  small  black  eyes,  and  a  swarthy 
complexion.  He  is  styled  King  of  the  Gipsies,  but  the  coun- 
try-people call  him  **  Terrible,"  for  a  by-name.  It  was  said 
his  mother  was  a  witch,  and  many  of  the  simple,  ignorant 
people,  in  the  country,  actually  believed  she  was  one.     That 

be  a  sbftme  which  others  do  not.  They  have  many  good  points.  They  are 
kind  to  their  own  people,  and  wiU  feed  and  clothe  them,  if  it  is  in  iheir 
power ;  and  they  will  not  molest  others  who  treat  them  civilly.  They  are 
somewhat  like  the  wild  American  Indians :  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  des- 
pise their  own  t)eople  who  will  willingly  conform  to  the  ways  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  live,  CT»n  to  putting  their  heads  under  a  roof.  Bat, 
alas  I  a  hard  necessity  renders  it  unavoidable ;  a  necessity  of  two  kindi^— 
that  of  making  a  living  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves placed,  and  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  their  laws  among  them- 
selyes.  Let  them  do  what  they  may,  live  as  they  may,  believe  what  they 
may,  they  are  looked  upon  as  ever3'thing  that  is  bad.  Yet  they  are  a 
peof)le,  an  ancient  and  mysterious  people,  that  hare  been  scattered  by  the 
will  of  Proyidencc  over  the  whole  earth.'* 

It  is  to  escape  this  dreadful  prejudice  that  all  Gipsies,  excepting  those 
who  avowedly  live  and  profess  themselves  (iipsies.  will  hide  their  race,  if 
they  can,  and  particularly  so,  in  the  case  of  those  who  fairly  leave  the  tent, 
conform  to  the  ordinary  Wfl3's  of  society,  and  engage  In  any  of  its  various 
calling^.  While  being  convoyed  by  the  son  of  an  English  Oips}',  whose 
family  I  had  been  visiting,  at  their  house,  where  I  had  heard  them  freely 
speak  of  themselves  as  Gipsies,  and  converse  in  Gipsy,  1  said,  in  quite  a 
pleasant  tone,  "  Ah,  my  little  man,  and  you  are  a  young  Gipsy  ? — Eh, 
what's  the  matter  T*  *'  I  don't  wish  to  be  known  to  the  ni'ople  as  a  Oipey." 
His  father,  on  another  occasion,  said,  *'  We  are  not  ashamed  to  say  to  a 
friend  that  we  are  Gipsies ;  but  my  chUdren  don't  like  people  to  be  crying 
after  them,  '  Look  at  the  Gipsies  f  *  And  yet  this  family,  like  all  Gipsies, 
were  strongly  attached  to  their  race  and  language.  It  was  pitiful  to  think 
that  there  was  so  much  reason  for  them  to  make  such  a  complaint.  On  one 
occasion,  I  was  a^^ked,  "  If  you  would  not  deem  it  presumptuous,  might  we 
ask  you  to  take  a  bite  with  nsf  "  Eat  with  you?  Why  not  ?'  1  replied. 
•'  What  will  your  people  think,  if  they  knew  that  you  had  been  eating  with 
us?  Tou  will  lose  caste.**  This  was  s:iid  in  a  serious  manner,  but  slightly 
ting(  d  with  irony.  Bless  me,  I  thought,  are  all  our  Scottish  Gipsies,  of 
bi^  and  low  de;;ree.  afraid  that  the  ordinary  natives  would  tvol  «s«cl  ^<qX 
witli  them,  if  they  knew  them  to  be  Gipsies  T — ^Ed. 
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her  son  believed  she  possessed  supernataral  power,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  fact :  As  some  one  was  lamenting 
the  hard  case  of  the  farmer  remaining  in  prison,  the  Gip^ 
gravely  said,  "  Had  my  mother  been  able  to  go  to  the  jail, 
to  sec  the  honest  man,  she  possessed  the  power  to  set  him 
free." 

Tliat  numbers  of  our  Gij^sies  attend  the  church,  and  pub- 
licly ])rofcs3  Christianity,  and  get  their  children  baptized,  is 
certain  ;  and  that  many  of  the  male  heads  of  principal  fam- 
ilies have  the  appearance  and  reputation  of  great  honesty 
of  character,  is  also  certain.  Yet  their  wives  and  other 
members  of  their  families  are,  in  general,  little  better  than 
professed  thieves ;  and  are  secretly  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged in  their  practices  by  many  of  those  very  chief 
males,  who  designedly  keep  up  an  outward  show  of  integrity, 
for  tlic  purix)se  of  deception,  and  of  affording  their  plunder- 
ing friends  protection.  When  the  head  of  the  family  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  honest  man,  it  excites  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  his  tribe  on  his  account,  and  it  enables  him  to  step  for- 
ward, with  more  freedom,  to  protect  his  kindred,  when  they 
happen  to  get  into  scrape?.  1  am  convinced,  could  the  fact 
be  ascertained,  that  many  of  the  offender  who  are  daily 
brouglit  before  our  courts  of  justice  are  Gipsies,  though 
their  external  appearance  does  not  indicate  them  to  be  of 
that  race. 

Withreprard  to  the  education  of  our  Scottish  Gipsies,  I 
am  convinced  that  verv  few  of  them  receive  any  education 
at  all ;  except  some  of  those  among  the  superior  classes, 
who  have  property  in  houses,  and  ])crmanent  residences.  A 
Gipsy,  of  some  property,  who  gave  one  of  her  sons  a  good 
education,  declared  that  the  young  man  was  entirely  spoiled.* 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  males  of  the  Yetholm  colony 
received  such  an  education  as  is  commonly  given  to  the 
working  classes  ;  but  it  is  supposed  there  is  scarcely  such  a 
thing  as  a  female  Gipsy  who  has  been  educated.  There 
are,  however,  instances  to  the  contrary  ;  and  I  know  one 

•  It  is  weU  to  notice  the  fact,  tlmt  by  giving  a  Gipsy  chUd  a  good  educa- 
tion, it  became  "entirely  8[M)iled."  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  "  spoir 
all  the  Gipsios.  A  thorou>;lily-spoilod  Gipsy  makes  a  very  eood  man,  but 
leaves  him  a  ^^ipsy  noLwithrttandin^.  A  "  thorough  Gipsy"  has  two  mean- 
inj^^s ;  one  stronjjly  altnclied  to  the  tribe,  and  its  original  habiUt,  or  one 
without.  tiic>c  original  habits.  Thervi  arc  a  good  many  **  spoiled**  Gipsies, 
idaIc  a  ■  'J  fewala,  in  Scotland. — Ya>, 
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female  at  least,  who  can  handle  her  pen  with  some  dex- 
terity.* 

As  to  their  religious  sentiments,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
tliat  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  arc  quite  indif- 
ferent on  the  subject.  Numbers  of  them  certainly  attend 
cliurch,  occasionally,  when  at  home,  in  their  winter  quarters  ; 
but  not  one  of  them  will  enter  its  door  when  travelling 
through  the  country.t  On  Sundays,  while  resting  themselves 
by  the  side  of  the  public  roads,  the  females  employ  them- 
selves in  washing  and  sewing  their  apparel,  without^any  re- 
gard for  that  sacred  day.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  comply  with  our  customs  and  forms  of 
"worsliip,  more  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  tribe  and 
practices,  than  from  any  serious  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  I  recollect,  however,  of  once  conversing  with 
an  aged  man  who  professed  much  apparent  zeal  in  religious 
matters  ;  and  I  mind  well  that  he  stoutly  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  Calvin's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  free  grace, 
that  everything  depended  upon  our  own  works.  "  By  my 
works  in  this  life/'  said  he,  "  I  must  stand,  or  fall,  in  the 
world  to  come."  This  very  man  acknowledged  to  me  that 
the  Gipsies  were  a  tribe  of  thieves.  But  almost  all  the  Gip- 
sies, when  the  subject  of  religion  is  mentioned  to  them,  affect 
to  be  very  pious ;  speak  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  them, 

*  The  edncation  and  acquirements  of  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  according  to 
Mr.  Borrow,  are,  on  the  whole,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  lower  claasee 
of  the  Spaniards ;  some  of  the  young  men  being  able  to  read  and  write  in 
a  manner  by  no  means  contemptible ;  but  such  never  occurs  amonff  the  fe- 
males. Neglecting  females,  in  the  matter  of  education,  is  quite  in  Keeping 
with  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  Gipsies.  The  same  feature  is  obserrable 
among  the  Jews;  »nd  the  Talmud  bears  heavily  upon  Jewish  women. 
Every  Jew  says,  in  his  morning  prayer,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our 
God.  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  not  made  me  a  woman  T  And  the 
woman  returns  thanks  for  having  been  "  created  according  to  God's  wilL* 
— En. 

f  The  ostensible  reason  which  the  Gipsy  gives  for  not  attending  church, 
when  travelling,  is  to  prevent  himself  being  ridiculed  by  the  people.  If 
lie  enters  a  place  of  worship,  he  makes  the  old  people  stare,  and  frightens 
the  children.  On  returning  from  church,  a  child  will  exclaim.  "  Mother, 
mother,  there  was  a  Tinkler  at  the  kirk,  to-day." — "  A  what?  a  llnkler  at 
the  kirk  ?    What  could  have  possessed  kim  to  go  there  ?" 

Gipsies  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  feeling  in  question.     A  short  time 

ago,  one  of  them  entered ,  in  the  State  of ,  with  a  "  shears  to 

grind,**  having  a  small  bell  attached.  Some  bar- room  gentry  assembled 
around  him,  and  saluted  him  with,  "  Oh,  oh,  a  Gipsy  in  a  new  ri^C  ^ 
keenly  did  he  fool  the  insult,  that  he  at  once  left  \.Vi«  \V!li\iM|g^. — ls>. 
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witli  niucli  apparoiit  j^iiiccrity  ;  lament  the  want  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  reprobate,  in  strong  terms,  every  act  of  immoral- 
ity. This,  I  am  sorry  to  8ay»  i^  in  general,  mH  hypocrisy 
and  deceptioiu  There  is  not  a  better  teBt>  in  a  yetal  wf^ 
for  discovering  who  are  Oipeiea,  than  the  eaqvenon  of  ^  CM 
Uees  jou,'' which  is  constantly  in  the  moatt  of  oterf  fr 

With  regard  to  the  general  politics  of  the  Boottisk  Oqh 
sies,  if  they  entertain  any  political  sentiments  al  aU,  I  am 
convinced  they  are  monarchical ;  and  that,  were-a^r  revo- 
Intionary  oonvolsion  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  society  uid 
separate  the  lower  from  the  higher  classes,  they  woidd  take 
to  the  side  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  commani^. ,  They 
have,  at  all  times,  heartily  despised  the  peasantry,  And  been 
disposed  to  treat  menials  witn  great  oontempti  thought  at 
the  very  moment,  they  were  beggmg  at  the  aoora  of  their 
masters.  In  the  few  instances  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  of  Scottish  Gipsies  forming  matrimonial 


*  Aeeordinir  to  GreDmaiiii,  the  Oiprfw  did  soCbri^s  say  psftieskr  nH- 
gloii  Willi  th^  from  their  own  eoaairy,  b«t  h*TO  ngsktod  tt  atwmJIugtD 
tboee  oi  the  eountries  in  which  they  have  lived.  They  waMm  thMaNHsslD 


lifiheptUrifl  nmnnfr  rhriitiinii  nnfl  nrrnmrlindemniiir  Mehnwmndens  Tkaf 
•re  Greeks  with  Greelcs,  Catholioe  with  GethoUee,  ftoteetuts  wHh  Protat- 
tents,  end  es  inconstant  in  their  creed  ••  their  plaee  of  reeldenoe.  They 
•oiler  their  children  to  be  severei  times  baptised.  To-day,  they  reoeiTe  the 
sacrament  as  a  Lutheran  ;  next  Sunday,  as  a  Catholic ;  and,  perliaps  before 
the  end  of  the  week,  in  the  Reformed  Church.  The  greater  part  of  them 
do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  live  without  any  religion  at  all,  and  woree  than 
heathens.  So  thoroughly  indifferent  are  they  in  this  reoieet^  as  to  liaye 
ffiven  rise  to  the  adage,  *'  The  Gipsy's  church  was  built  of  Imimq,  and  the 
dogs  ate  it^**  So  perfectly  convinced  are  the  Turks  of  the  insincerity  <^ 
the  Gipsy  in  matters  of  religion,  that,  although  a  Jew,  by  becoaung  a 
Mahommedan,  is  Creed  from  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax,  a  Gipsy —at  least  in 
the  neighbourliood  of  Constantinople — is  not,  even  althongh  his  anceeton, 
far  oentaries,  bad  been  Mabommedans,  or  he  himself  should  actually  have 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  His  only  priTilcffe  is  to  wear  a  white  UirtMui, 
which  is  denied  to  unbelieving  Jews  ana  Gipues. 

Mr.  Borrow  says,  that  when  the  female  Gipsies,  who  sins  in  the  choirs 
of  Moscow,  were  questioned,  in  their  own  langnage,  about  thor  externally 
professing  tlie  Greek  religion,  they  langhed,  and  said  it  waa  only  to  please 
the  Russians. 

The  same  author  mentions  an  instance  in  whidi  he  preached  to  them ; 
taking,  for  his  text,  the  situation  of  the  Hebrews  in  El^^t,  and  drawing  a 
oomparison  between  it  and  theirs  in  Spain.  Warming  with  his  sobjeot, be 
^oka  of  the  power  of  God  in  preserving  both,  as  a  dUtinct  people,  in  the 
world,  jto  this  day.  On  concluding,  he  looked  around  to  aee  what  impiea- 
•ion  he  had  made  upon  them,  but  the  only  reiqponse  h(F  cot  from  them  aU 
iquiat  of  the  eye  I— Ed. 
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ions  with  indiyiduals  of  the  community,  those  individuals 
were  not  of  the  working  or  lower  classes  of  society.* 

I  believe  there  are  Gipsies,  in  more  or  less  numbers,  in 
almost  every  town  in  Scotland,  permanent  as  well  as  peri- 
odical residenters.  In  many  of  the  villages  there  are  also 
Gipsy  inhabitants.  In  Mid-Lothian  there  are  great  numbers 
of  them,  who  have  houses,  in  which  they  reside  permanently, 
but  a  portion  of  them  travel  in  other  districts,  during  the 
summer  season.  I  have  been  at  no  ordinary  pains  and  trou- 
ble in  making  enquiries  regarding  the  number  of  the  Gip- 
sies, and  the  result  of  my  numerous  investigations  induces 
me  to  believe  that  there  are  about  five  thousand  of  them  in 
Scotland,  at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  some  of  the  Gipsies 
themselves  entertain  the  same  opinion,  and  they  must  cer- 
tainly be  allowed  to  have  some  idea  of  the  number  of  their 
own  fraternity .f 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  civilization  and  improvement  of 
the  body,  generally,  would  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  I 
would  be  apt  to  give  nearly  the  same  answer  which  a  Hun- 
garian nobleman  gave  to  Dr.  Bright,  when  that  traveller 
asked  him  if  be  could  not  devise  a  plan  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  race  in  Hungary.  The  nobleman  said  he 
knew  of  no  manner  of  improving  the  Gipsies.J  The  best 
plan  yet  proposed  for  improving  the  rf^ce  appears  to  be 

*  What  our  author  says  of  the  politics  of  the  Gipsies  is  rather  more  ap- 
plicable to  their  ideas  of  their  social  pontion.  Being  a  small  body  in 
comparison  with  the  general  population  of  the  country,  they  entertain  a 
Tery  exclusive  and,  consequently,  a  Tery  aristocratic  idea  of  themselves, 
whatever  others  may  think  of  them ;  and  therefore  scorn  the  prejudice  of 
the  very  lowest  order  of  tlie  common  natives. — E». 

f  Before  the  reformation  of  our  criminal  law,  many  of  the  male  Gipsies 
perished  on  the  gallows,  but  now,  the  greatest  punishment  they  meet  with 
IS  banishment,  or  a  short  imprisonment,  for  "  sorning,  pickery,  and  little 
thieving.''  Few  of  them  are  now  "  married  to  the  gallows  tree,''  in  the  man- 
ner of  Graham,  as  described  under  the  head  of  Fifeshire  Gipsien.  Owing  to 
their,  (the  more  original  kind  especially,)  all  marrying  very  young,  and 
having  very  large  families,  their  number  cannot  faU  to  encreaso,  under  the 
present  laws,  in  a  ratio  far  beyond  that  of  our  own  population.  Instead  of 
there  being  only  5,000  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  there  are,  as  I  have  already  said, 
nearer  100,000,  for  reasons  to  be  given  in  my  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies. 
—Ed. 

X  Speaking  of  the  -attempted  civilization  of  the  Gipsies,  by  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  Grellmann  says,  "  A  boy,  (for  you  must  leave  the  old  stock 
alone,)  would  frequently  seem  in  the  most  promising  train  to  civilization ; 
on  a  sudden,  his  wild  nature  would  appear,  a  relapse  foUow,  and  he  beoomt 
a  perfect  Qipsj  again.' 
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the  ono  suLr.crostod  by  tlio  Rov.  .Tamos  Crabb,  of  Soutliarap- 
tOD,  and  tlie  Rev.  John  Baird,  of  Yetholm.*  One  of  the  first 

«*  OKTw/f— Gould  yoQ  n&t,  by  degnm,  bring  yomdf  to  •  nort  «Mled 
node  of  life  ? 

"  Oiptfy.—I  wonM  soC  tdl  yoa  a  lie,  tir ;  I  retlly  tbfaik  I  eooU  aot.*b«fw 
inff  been  bronglit  ap  to  it  from  a  eUM.*— //oWaf»/#N  tke  AtgRJk  0tefci 

IIm  restlesa  dc^re  wbieh  tbe  more  orMiud  kind  of  GIpilei,  bm  fboee 
more  recently  from  tbe  tent,  hare  for  moruiff  about*  is  gmeraUy  cntifled 
in  aouie  way  or  other.  The  poorer  cUm  wiUeend  their  wivflt  ttaS  yowag 
ones  to  the  ''^ass,"  in  company  with  tlie  nomadic  portion,  or  to  the 
■treets  in  tciwns.  In  either  case,  they  have  no  great  oeoarioii  to  fed  qb- 
easy  abont  Ihcir  support ;  for  she  would  be  a  poor  irife  indeed,  if  riie  eoald 
not  forage  for  iierself  and  *'  weary  bairns."  Amonff  other  tld^^s,  the  eaa 
hiio  herself  to  assist  in  disposing  of  the  wares  made  oy  another  Sipsj.  Her 
bnsband  will  then  work  at  his  odling,  or  go  on  the  trwmp,  like  some  of  ow 
ordinary  mechftnics. 

Iho  feelinj^  which  mankind  in  general  hare  for  the  sweets  of  ths  eomtry, 
and  the  longings  which  so  many  of  us  iiare  to  end  our  days  in  the  midst  of 
them,  amount  almost  to  a  mania  with  these  Gipsies.  Frequently  will  Gip. 
sies,  in  Enj^land,  sfter  spending  the  best  part  of  their  Htos  in  a  settled  oeen- 
patlon,  again  take  to  the  tent ;  while  others  of  them,  on  arrf  ral  in  Amsftos, 
will  buy  themselves  places,  and  Uto  on  them  till  seised  with  the  trsTellinf^ 
epidemic,  communicated  bv  a  roving  omnpany  of  their  tribe  soeideBtslly 
arriving  in  their  neighbourhood.  '  Some  of  the  more  recently  settled  dsss 
of  Gipdes,  whose  occupations  do  not  easily  admit  of  their  enjoyliig  the 
plearare  of  a  country  or  travelling  life,  show  a  great  partiality  to  their 
wandering  brethren,  however  poor,  with  whom  they  are  on  terms  rf 
intimacy,  and  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  related.  Their  children,  firom 
hearing  their  parents  apeak  of  the  "  good  old  times" — the  "  eolden  age^of 
the  Gipsies — when  they  could  wander  hither  and  thither,  with  little  moles- 
tation, and  live,  in  a  measure,  at  firee-quarters,  wherever  they  w«it,  grow 
Impatient  under  the  restraint  which  society  has  thrown  around  them ;  and 
vent  their  feelings  in  abusing  that  same  society,  and  all  the  members 
thereof  They  envy  the  lot  of  these  **  country  cousins."  Meetings  of  that 
kind  render  these  Gipsie-',  (old  as  well  as  young,)  irritable,  discontented, 
and  gloomy :  they  feel  like  **  birds  in  a  cage,"  as  a  Gipsy  expressed  it  Not 
nnfrequently  will  a  young  town  Gipsy  travel  in  tne  company  of  these 
country  relatives,  dressed  a  la  T^inklaire,  as  a  relief  to  the  discontentment 
which  a  restrained  and  pent-up  life  creates  within  him.  At  other  times, 
his  parents  will  know  nothing  of  his  movements,  beyond  his  coming  home 
to  "  roost"  at  night 

The  nomadic  class  take  to  winter -quarters  in  some  village,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  year,  and  fret  themselves  all  day  long,  till,  on  the  tetnm  of 
spring,  they  can  say,  '*  To  your  tents,  O  Gipsies  P  There  is  as  little  direct 
relation  existing  between  the  tent  and  the  long-settled  Gipsies,  as  there  is 
between  it  and  ordinary  Scotch  people.  But  there  is  tliat  tribal  or  national 
association  connected  with  it,  that  is  inseparable  from  the  feeUngs  of  a 
Gipsy,  however  high  may  be  the  position  in  life  to  whidi  he  may  have 
risen. — ^Ed. 

*  Tbe  Fourteenth  Annual  Festival  of  the  Rev.  James  Crabb's  Association, 

for  olyillzing  and  teaching  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  Gipsies  In 

JEBghmd,  was  held  on  we  2&Uv  December,  1841.    At  thst  tfane,  twenty 
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steps,  however,  should  be  a  complete  publicity  to  their  lan- 
guage, if  that  was  possible  ;  and  encouragement  held  out  to 
them  to  speak  it  openly,  without  fear  or  reproach.  Their 
secret  speech  is  a  strong  bond  of  union  among  them,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  wall  of  separation  between  them  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Many,  of  the  Gipsies,  following  the  various  occupations 
enumerated,  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished  from  others  of 
the  community,  except  by  the  most  minute  observation  ;  yet 
they  appear  a  distinct  and  separate  people  ;  seldom  contract- 
ing marriage  out  of  their  own  tribe.*  A  tradesman  of 
Gipsy  blood  will  sooner  give  his  hand  to  a  lady's  maid  of 
his  own  race,  than  marry  the  highest  female  in  the  land  ; 
while  the  Gipsy  lady's  maid  will  take  a  Gipsy  shoemaker, 
in  preference  to  any  one  eut  of  her  tribe.  A  Gipsy  woman 
will  far  rather  prefer,  in  marriage,  a  man  of  her  own  blood 
who  has  escaped  the  gallows,  to  the  most  industrious  and 
best-behaved  tradesman  in  the  kingdom.  Like  the  Jews, 
almost  all  those  in  good  circumstances  marry  among  them- 
selves, and,  I  believe,  emplojr  their  poorer  brethren  as  ser- 
vants.   I  have  known  Gipsies  most  solemnly  declare,  that 

Gipsy  youths  were  attending  his  school.  He  was  very  sangaine  of  nlti- 
mately  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  British  Gipsies. 

At  Yetholm,  in  the  same  year,  after  the  Rey.  John  Baird's  school  had 
been  in  existence  about  two  years,  there  were  about  forty  Gipsy  children 
receiving  instruction.  When  they  were  educated,  they  were  hired  as  ser- 
vants to  families,  or  bound  apprentices  to  different  trades. 

[I  wiU  offer  some  remarks  on  the  improyement  of  the  Gipsies,  in  the  Dis- 
quisition on  the  Gipsies. — Ed.] 

*  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  some  of  the  settled  Scottish  Gipsies.  In 
searching  for  them,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  employment  of  the  in- 
dividual, his  associations,  and  his  isolation  from  the  community  generally, 
beyond  what  is  necessary  in  following  his  calling  and  out-door  reUtions,  aa 
contrasted  with  his  hospitality  to  strangers  from  a  distance ;  a  elope  scru- 
tiny of  the  habits  of  himself  and  his  numerous  motley  visitors ;  the  rough- 
and-tumble  way  in  which  he  sometimes  lives ;  his  attachment  to  animals, 
such  as  horses,  asses,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  or  pets  of  any  kind :  these,  and 
other  relative  circumstances,  go  a  great  way  to  enable  one  to  pounce  upon 
some  of  them.  But  the  use  of  their  language,  and  the  effect  it  has  upon 
them,  (barring  their  responding  to  it,)  is,  at  the  present  stage  of  their  his- 
tory, the  only  satisfactory  test.  Scottish  Gipsy  families  wO I  genei  ally  bo 
found  to  be  all  dark  in  their  appearance,  or  all  very  fair  or  reddish,  or 
partly  very  fair,  and  partly  very  dark,  and  sometimes  dark  or  fiur  nonde- 
Bcript.  Many  of  the  residentary  class  of  mechanic  Gipsies  are  difficult 
of  detection ;  so  are  the  better  classes,  generaUy,  if  it  is  long  since  their 
•nceators  left  the  tent — Ed. 
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no  consideration  wonid  induce  them  to  many  oat  of  their 
own  tribe  ;  and  I  am  informed,  and  convinced,  that  almost 
every  one  of  them  marries  in  that  way.  One  of  them  stated 
to  me  that,  let  them  be  in  whatever  situation  of  life  they 
may,  they  all  "  stick  to  each  other." 


A  DISQUISITION  ON  THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 

FUTURE  OF  GIPSYDOM. 


"  Tlicre  is  nothing  bid  that  shall  not  be  reTcaled" 


In  giving  an  account  of  the  Gipsies,  the  subject  would  be 
very  incomplete,  were  not  something  said  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  drawn  into  their  body  the  blood  of  other 
people,  and  tlie  way  in  which  the  race  is  perpetuated  ;  and 
a  description  given  of  their  present  condition,  and  future 
pros{)ects,  particularly  as  our  author  has  overlooked  some 
important  points  connected  with  their  history,  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  furnish.  One  of  these  important  points  is, 
that  he  has  confined  his  description  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  settled  Gipsies  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  left 
the  tent  subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  war, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  settled  long  anterior  to  that 
time.  It  is  also  necessary  to  treat  the  subject  abstractly — to 
throw  it  into  principles,  to  give  the  philosophy  of  it — to  en- 
sure the  better  understanding,  and  perpetuate  the  knowledge 
of  it,  amid  the  shifting  objects  that  present  themselves  to 
the  eye  of  the  world,  and  even  of  the  people  described. 

Gipsydom  may,  in  a  word,  be  said  to  be  literally  a  sealed 
book,  a  terra  incognita^  to  mankind  in  general.  The  Gipsies 
arrived  in  Eui*ope  a  strange  race ;  strange  in  their  origin, 
appearance,  habits  and  disposition.  Supposing  that  their 
habits  had  never  led  them  to  interfere  with  the  property  of 
others,  or  obtain  money  by  any  objectionable  way,  but  tliat 
they  had  confined  their  calling  to  tinkering,  making  and 
selling  wares,  trading,  and  such  like,  they  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, still  have  remained  a  caste  in  the  community,  with 
a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  those  living  in  other  coun- 
tries, in  consequence  of  the  singularity  of  their  origin  and 
development,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  ottet  vohs^ 
itants,  their  language  and  tiiat  degree  ot  ignc^udLV^  ^\&^ 
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most  nations  liavc  for  foreigners  settling  annong  them  and 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  a  people  so  different  in  their 
appearance  and  mode  of  life  as  were  the  Oipeies  from  Uioee 
amone  whom  they  settled.  That  may  especially  be  nid  of 
tented  Gipsies,  and  even  of  those  who,  from  time  to  time^ 
would  be  forced  to  leaTe  the  tent,  and  settle  in  iowns^  or 
live  as  tramps^  as  distinguished  from  tented  Gipsies.  The 
simple  idea  of  their  origin  and  descent,  tribe  and  lani^oage, 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  being  so  difierent 
from  those  of  the  people  among  whom  they  Htm,  was,  in  it- 
self, perfectly  sufficient  to  retain  them  members  of  Gipsy- 
dom,  although,  in  cases  of  intermarriages  with  tiie  natiTeSi 
the  mixed  breeds  might  have  gone  orer  to  the  white  race, 
and  been  lost  to  the  general  body.  Bat  in  meet  of  aoch 
cases  that  would  hardly  have  taken  place ;  for  between  the 
two  races,  the  difference  of  feeling,  were  it  onlv  a  riigfat 
jealonsv,  would  have  led  the  smaller  and  more  exclusive  and 
biffotea  to  brinp:  the  issue  of  such  intermarriage  within  its 
influence.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Gipfdes  are  entitled,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  to  be  called  Englishmen,  Sootdinien,  or 
Irishmen  ;  for  their  general  ideas  as  men,  as  distingnished 
from  their  being  Gipsies,  and  their  language,  indicate  them, 
at  once,  to  be  such,  nearly  as  much  as  the  common  natives 
of  these  countries.  A  half  or  mixed  breed  might  more 
especially  be  termed  or  pass  for  a  native ;  so  that,  bv  cling- 
ing to  the  Gipsies,  and  hiding  his  Gipsy  descent  ana  affilia- 
tion from  the  native  race,  he  would  lose  nothing  of  the  out- 
ward character  of  an  ordinary  inhabitant ;  while  any  benefit 
arising  from  his  being  a  Gipsy  would,  at  the  same  time,  be 
enjoy ^  by  him. 

But  the  subject  assumes  a  totally  different  aspect  when, 
instead  of  a  slight  jealousy  existing  between  the  two  races, 
the  difference  in  feeling  is  such  as  if  a  gulf  had  been  placed 
between  them.  The  effect  of  a  marriage  between  a  white 
and  a  Gipsy,  especially  if  he  or  she  is  known  to  be  a  Gipsy, 
is  such,  that  the  white  instinctively  withdraws  from  any  con- 
nexion with  his  own  race,  and  casts  his  lot  with  the  Gip- 
sies. The  children  bom  of  such  unions  become  ultra  Qip- 
pies.  A  very  fine  illustration  of  this  principle  of  half-breed 
ultra  Gipsyism  is  given  by  Mr.  Borrow,  in  his  **  Gipsies  in 
Spain/*  m  the  case  of  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army  adopt- 
iiig  a  young  fipmalo  Gipsy  cVi\\A,^\tf«»  \(M««i\&  had  been 
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executed,  and  educating  and  marrying  her.  A  son  of  this 
marriage,  who  rose  to  be  a  captain  in  the  service  of  Donna 
Isabel,  liated  tlie  white  race  so  intensely,  as,  when  a  child, 
to  tell  his  father  that  he  wislicd  he  (his  fatlier)  was  dead. 
At  whose  door  must  the  cause  of  such  a  feeling  be  laid? 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  child  would  have  left, 
perhaps  despised,  his  mother^s  people,  and  clung  to  those 
whom  the  world  deemed  respectable.  But  the  case  was 
different.  Suppose  the  mother  had  not  been  prompted  by 
some  of  her  own  race,  while  growing  up,  and  the  son,  in  his 
turn,  not  prompted  by  the  mother,  all  that  was  necessary  to 
stir  up  his  hatred  toward  the  white  race  was  simply  to 
know  who  he  was,  as  I  will  illustrate.* 

Suppose  that  a  great  iron-master  should  fancy  a  Cinderella, 
living  by  scraping  pieces  of  iron  from  the  refuse  of  his  fur- 
naces, educate  her,  and  marry  her,  as  great  iron-masters  havo 
done.  Being  both  of  the  same  race,  a  complete  amalgama- 
tion would  take  place  at  once :  perhaps  the  wife  was  the 
best  person  of  the  two.  Silly  people  might  sneer  at  such  a 
marriage ;  but  if  no  objection  attached  to  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  woman,  she  might  be  received  into  society  at 
once,  and  admired  by  some,  and  envied  by  others,  particu- 
larly if  she  had  no  **  low  relations"  living  near  her.  She 
might  even  boast  of  having  been  a  Cinderella,  if  it  happened 
to  be  well  known  ;  in  which  case  she  might  be  deemed  free 
of  pride,  and  consequently  a  very  sensible,  amiable  woman, 
and  worthy  of  every  admiration. 

But  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  taking  place  with  a 
Gipsy?    Suppose  a  Gipsy  elevated  to  such  a  position  as  that 

*  TliiB  Spanish  Gipsy  is  reported  by  Mr.  Borrow  to  have  said :  "  She,  how- 
ever, remembered  her  blood,  and  hated  my  father,  and  taught  me  to  hate 
him  likewise.  When  a  boy,  I  used  to  stroU  about  the  plain,  that  I  min^t 
not  see  my  father ;  and  my  father  would  follow  me,  and  beg  me  to  look 
npon  him,  and  would  ask  me  what  I  wanted ;  and  I  would  repl}',  '  Father, 
the  only  thing  I  want  is  to  see  you  dead  Y  " 

This  is  certainly  an  extreme  instance  of  the  result  of  the  preindice  against 
the  Gipsy  race ;  and  no  opinion  can  be  formed  upon  it,  without  knowing 
some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  feelings  of  the  father,  or  his 
relations,  toward  the  mother  and  the  Gipsy  race  generally.  This  Gipsy 
woman  seems  to  have  been  well  brought  up  by  her  protector  and  husband ; 
for  she  taught  her  child  Gipsy  from  a  MS,,  and  procured  a  teacher  to 
inttmct  him  in  Latin.  There  are  many  reflections  to  be  drawn  from  the 
eirenmetaiicea  connected  with  this  Spaaiish  Glpey  fMnUy,bu^UiV3  ^t^^uo^ 
feem  to  have  occorred  to  Mr.  Borrow. 
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spoken  of  ;  she  would  not,  slic  dare  not,  mention  her  descent 
to  any  one  not  of  her  own  race,  and  far  less  would  she  give 
an  expoae  of  OipsydDm  ;  for  she  instiDctiTely  perceives,  or 
at  least  believes,  that,  8iK*b  is  the  prcgadice  aitminst  her  raea, 
people  would  avoid  her  as  aometning  horridly  frightfU,  ^ 
though  she  miffht  be  the  finest  woman  in  the  wurU.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  dviliied  Gipqr,  before  Mr.  Borrow  Ben- 
tioned  those  having  attained  to  such  an  eminent  poisitioa  m 
society  at  Moscow  7  Are  there  none  such  elsewhere  than  in 
Moscow  7  There  are  many  in  Sootland.  It  is  this  nnfbrtB- 
nate  prejudice  against  the  name  that  forces  all  onr  OipaieSi 
the  moment  they  leave  the  tent»  (which  they  almoet  invari- 
ably do  with  their  blood  diluted  with  &e  white,)  to  hide 
from  the  public  their  being  Gipsies ;  for  they  are  morbidly 
sensitive  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  the  name  and  race 
being  applied  to  them.  It  is  quite  time  enough  to  discover 
the  great  secret  of  Nature,  when  it  is  unavoidable  to  enter 

"  The  undUworered  coantry  fttmi  wlioae  boonie 
No  traTaUer  retonis.'' 

As  little  disposition  is  manifested  by  these  Oipsies  to  "  show 
their  hands :''  the  uncertainty  of  such  an  experiment  makes 
the  veij  idea  dreadful  to  them.  Hence  it  is  that  the  oob- 
stent  aim  of  settled  Gipsies  is  to  hide  the  fact  of  their  being 
Gipsies  from  other  people. 

it  is  a  very  common  idea  that  Gipsies  do  not  mix  their 
blood  with  that  of  other  people.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  7  I 
may, indeed, venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  a  full-blooded 
Gipsy  in  Scotland  ;*  and,  most  positively,  that  in  England, 
where  the  race  is  held  to  be  so  pure,  all  that  can  be  said  of 
some  families  is,  that  they  have  not  beeti  crossed,  as  far 
as  %8  knotvn ;  but  that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  body  is 
much  mixed :  "  dreadfully  mixed''  is  die  Gipsies'  descrio- 
tioo,  as,  in  many  instances,  my  own  eyes  have  witnessed. 
This  brings  me  to  an  issue  with  a  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Beview,  who,  in  October,  1841,  when  reviewing  tiie 
^  Ghpsies  in  Spain,"  by  Mr.  Borrow,  says,  **  Their  descent 
is  purity  itself;  no  mixture  of  European  blood  has  con- 
suls okimed,  hv  some  Soottiflh  Gipeiee,  that  there  are  ftiU-blood  OlMifli 
et  Tetholm.  bat  I  do  not  believe  it  'Tliie,  I  may  Teatnre  to  aay,  that  there 
oaa  ba  ao  eeitainty,  but,  on  the  coDtiary,  great  donbt^  oa  the  mjeet  But, 
tfftaraU^whatisapiireGipey?  Waathe  race  pare  wImb  It  entarad  Beo^ 
hmd,  or  evai  Europe  ?    T\\e  idea  Va  peifecA^  laAs^Uxtry. 
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laminated  theirs They,  (the  stranger  and  GripBT,) 

may  live  together ;  the  European  vagrant  is  often  to  be 
found  in  the  tents  of  the  Gipriea ;  they  may  join  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  sport,  the  pursuit  of  plunder,  the  management  of 
their  low  trades,  but  they  can  never  fraternize."  A  writer 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  on  the  same  occasion,  says,  "  Their 
care  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  race  might,  in  itself, 
have  confuted  the  unfounded  charge,  so  often  brought  against 
them,  of  stealing  children,  and  bringing  them  up  as  Gipsies." 
More  unfounded  ideas  than  those  put  forth  by  these  two 
writers  are  scarcely  possible  to  be  imagined.* 

This  mixture  of  "  the  blood''  is  notorious.  Many  a  full  or 
nearly  full-blood  Gipsy  will  say  that  Gipsies  do  not  mix 
their  blood  with  that  of  the  stranger.  In  sn<!h  a  case  he 
only  shuffles ;  for  he  whispers  to  himself  two  words,  in  his 
own  language,  which  contradict  what  he  says ;  which  words 
I  forget,  but  they  mean  "  I  belie  it  f  that  is,  he  belies  what 
he  has  just  said.  Besides,  it  lets  the  Gipsies  down  in  their 
imagination,  and,  they  think,  in  the^  imagination  of  others, 
to  allow  that  the  blood  of  their  race  is  mixed.  It  is  also  a 
secret  which  they  would  rather  hide  from  the  world  .t  I  am 
intimate  with  English  Gipsy  families,  in  none  of  whom  is 
full  blood ;  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they 
range  from  nearly  full,  say  from  seven-eighths,  down  to  one- 
eighth,  and  perhaps  less.  Suppose  that  a  fair-haired  com- 
mon native  marries  a  full-blood  Gipsy :  the  issue  of  such  an 
union  will  ^ow  some  of  the  children,  in  point  of  external 

*  It  would  be  interestiDg  to  know  where  these  writers  f:ot  such  ideas  abonfc 
the  purity  of  the  Gipsy  blood.  It  certainly  was  not  Arom  Mr.  Sorrow's 
account  of  the  Gipsies  in  Spain,  whatever  they  may  have  inferred  from 
that  work. 

f  An  instance  of  this  kind  of  shuffling  is  given  by  Mr.  Borrow,  in  tho 
tenth  chapter  of  the  "  Romany  Rye/'  in  the  person  of  Ursula,  a  full  or 
nearly  fuU-blood  Gipsy.  She  confines  the  crossing  of  the  blood  to  such  in- 
stances as  when  a  Gipsy  dies  and  leaves  his  children  to  be  provided  for  by 
**fforjfioi,  trampers,  and  basket- makers,  who  live  in  caravans;"  but  she 
says,  "  I  hate  to  talk  of  the  matter."  When  Mr.  Borrow  asked  her,  if  a 
Gipsy  woman,  unless  compelled  by  hard  necessity,  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  gorgio,  she  replied,  "  We  are  not  over-fond  of  porgiot,  ana  we 
hate  basket-midcers  and  folks  that  live  in  caravans."  Here  she  makes  a 
very  important  distinction  between  gorgioi,  (native  English,)  and  ba»k€l^ 
maken  andfolki  that  Itve  in  caravant,  (mixed  Gipsies.)  She  does  not  deny 
that  a  Gipsy  woman  will  intermarry  with  a  native  under  certain  dreuni* 
staneaai  A  pretty-pore  Gipsy,  when  angry,  will  very  readily  call  a  mizad 
GipiT^r  a  gorgio,  or,  mdaed,  oy  any  othor  name. 
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appearance,  perfectly  European,  like  the  father,  and  othm, 
Gipsies,  like  the  mother.  If  two  such  Enropean-liko  Gip- 
sies marry,  some  of  their  children  will  take  after  the  Gippy, 
and  be  pretty,  oven  very,  dark,  and  others  after  the  white 
race.  In  crossing  a  second  time  with  full  white  blood,  the 
is8ue  will  take  still  more  after  the  white  race.  Still,  the 
Gipsy  cannot  be  crossed  altogether  out ;  he  will  come  up, 
but  of  course  in  a  modified  form.  Should  the  white  blood 
be  of  a  dark  complexion  and  hair,  and  have  no  tendency, 
from  its  ancestry,  to  turn  to  fair,  in  its  descent,  then  the 
issue  between  it  and  the  Gipsy  will  always  be  dusk^.  I 
haye  seen  all  this,  and  had  it  fully  explained  by  the  Gipsies 
themselves. 

The  result  of  this  mixture  of  the  Gipsy  and  European 
blood  is  founded,  not  only  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
physiology,  but  on  common  sense  itself ;  for  why  should  not 
such  issue  take  after  the  European,  in  preference  to  the 
Gipsy  ?  If  a  residence  in  Europe  of  450  years  has  had  no 
eflFect  upon  the  appearance  of  what  may  be  termed  pure 
Gipsies,  (a  j)oint  which,  at  least,  is  questionable,)  the  length 
of  time,  the  effects  of  climate,  and  the  influence  of  mind, 
should,  at  least,  predispose  it  to  merge,  by  mixture,  into 
something  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  European  ; 
which,  by  a  continued  crossing,  it  does.  Indeed,  it  soon  dis- 
appears to  the  common  eye  :  to  a  stranger  it  is  not  observ- 
able, unless  the  mixture  happens  to  be  met  with  in  a  tent, 
or  under  such  circumstances  as  one  expects  to  meet  with 
Gipsies.  In  paying  a  visit  to  an  English  Gipsy  family,  I 
was  invited  to  call  again,  on  such  a  day,  when  1  would  meet 
with  some  Welsh  Gipsies.  The  principal  Welsh  Gipsy  I 
found  to  be  a  very  quiet  man,  with  fair  hair,  and  quite  like 
an  ordinary  Englishman  ;  who  was  admitted  by  his  English 
brethren  to  "  sijcak  deep  Gipsy."  He  had  just  arrived  from 
Wales,  where  he  had  been  employed  in  an  iron  work.  Un- 
less I  am  misinformed,  the  issue  of  a  fair-haired  European 
and  an  ordinary  Hindoo  woman,  in  India,  sometimes  shows 
'  the  same  result  as  I  have  stated  of  the  Gipsies ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  much  more  so  in  the  case  of  the  Gipsy  in  Europe,  on 
account  of  the  race  having  been  so  long  acclimated  there. 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  population  of 
Europe  contains  a  large  part  of  Asiatic  blood,  from  that  con- 
tinent  having  at  one  lime  "bii^iii  0N^TT\»i  \i^  A^aiatics,  who 
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mixed  their  blood  with  an  indigenous  race  which  they  met 
with  there. 

Of  the  mixed  Spanish  Gipsy,  to  whom  I  liave  alluded,  ifr. 
Borrow  yays,  that  "  he  had ^xcn  hair;  his  eyes  small,  and, 
like  ferrets,  red  and  fiery  ;  and  his  complexion  like  a  brick, 
or  dull  red,  chequered  with  spots  of  purple."  This  descrip- 
tion, with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  red  eyes,  and  spots 
of  purple,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  that  of  many  of  the  mixed 
Gipsies.  The  race  seems  even  to  have  given  a  preference 
to  fair  or  red  hair,  in  the  case  of  such  children  and  grown- 
up natives  as  tlicy  have  adopted  into  their  body.  I  have 
met  with  a  young  Spaniard  from  Corunna,  who  is  so  much 
acquainted  with  the  Gipsies  in  Spain,  that  I  took  him  to  be 
a  mixed  Gipsy  himself ;  and  he  says  that  mixtures  among 
the  Spanish  Gipsies  are  very  common ;  the  white  man,  in 
such  cases,  always  casting  his  lot  with  the  Gipsies.  None 
of  the  French,  German,  or  Hungarian  Gipsies  whom  I  have 
met  with  in  America  are  full  blood,  or  anything  like  it ;  but 
I  am  told  there  arc  such,  and  very  black  too,  as  the  English 
Gipsies  assert.  Indeed,  considering  how  "  dreadfully  mixed" 
the  Gipsies  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  cannot  but 
conclude  that  they  are  more  or  less  so  all  over  the  world.* 

The  blood  once  mixed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  little 
more  being  added,  and  a  little  more,  and  so  on.  There  are 
English  Gipsy  girls  who  have  gone  to  work  in  factories  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  picked  up  husbands  among  the 
ordinary  youths  of  these  establishments.  And  what  diflFer- 
ence  does  it  make?  Is  not  the  game  in  the  Gipsy  woman's 
own  hands?  Will  she  not  bring  up  her  children  Gipsies, 
initiate  tliem  in  all  the  mysteries  of  Gipsydom,  and  teach 
them  the  language  ?  There  is  another  married  to  an  Ameri- 
can farmer  **  down  east."  All  that  she  has  to  do  is  simply 
to  "tell  her  wonderful  story,"  as  the  Gipsies  express  it 

•  Grellmann  evidently  alludes  to  Gipsies  of  mixed  blood,  when  he  writes 
in  the  folluwing  manner :  "  Experience  shows  that  the  dark  colour  of  the 
Gipsies,  which  is  continued  from  generation  to  generation,  is  more  the  effect 
of  education  and  manner  of  life  than  descent.  Among  those  who  profess 
music  in  Hungary,  or  serve  in  the  imperial  army,  where  they  have  learned 
to  pay  more  attention  to  order  and  cleanliness,  there  are  many  to  be  found 
wliose  extraction  is  not  at  all  discernible  in  their  colour.**  For  my  part.  I 
cannot  say  that  such  language  is  applicable  to  full-blood  Gipsies.  Still,  the 
change  from  tented  to  settled  and  tidy  Gipsydom  is  apt  to  show  its  effects 
Sn  modifying  the  complexion  of  Buch  Gipsies,  and  to  a  much  greater  de^jrea 
in  their  deBceodants. 
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Jonathan  must  think  that  he  has  caged  a  qneer  kind  of  a  bird 
in  the  English  Gipsy  woman.  But  will  he  say  to  his  friends, 
or  neighbours,  that  his  wife  is  a  Gipsy  ?  Will  the  children 
tell  tliat  their  mother,  and,  consequently,  they  themselves 
are  Gipsies?  No,  indeed.  Jonathan,  however,  will  find 
her  a  very  active,  managing  woman,  who  will  always  be 
a-stirring,  and  will  not  allow  her  "  old  man"  to  kindle  the 
fires  of  a  morning,  milk  his  cows,  or  clean  his  boots,  and,  as 
far  as  she  is  concerned,  will  bring  him  lots  of  chaboa. 

Gipsies,  however,  do  not  like  such  marriages  ;  still  tliey 
take  place.  They  are  more  apt  to  occur  when  they  have 
attained  to  that  degree  of  security  in  a  community  where  no 
one  knows  them  to  be  Gipsies,  or  when  they  have  settled  in 
a  neighbourhood  to  which  they  had  come  strangers.  The 
parents  exercise  more  constraint  over  their  sons  than  daugh- 
ters ;  they  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  a  son  taking  a  strange 
woman  for  a  wife  ;  for  a  strange  woman  is  a  snare  unto  the 
Gipsies.  If  a  Scottish  Gipsy  lad  shows  a  hankering  after  a 
stranger  lass,  the  mother  will  soon  "  cut  his  comb,  by  ask- 
ing him,  *'  What  would  she  say  if  she  knew  you  to  be  a  loon 
of  a  Gipsy  ?  Take  such  or  such  a  one  (Gipsies)  for  a  wife, 
if  you  want  one."  But  it  is  different  with  the  girls.  If  a 
Gipsy  lass  is  determined  to  have  the  stranger  for  a  husband, 
she  has  only  to  say,  "  Never  mind,  mother ;  it  makes  no 
earthly  diflfcrence  ;  1^11  turn  that  fellow  round  my  little  fin- 
ger ;  rU  take  care  of  the  children  when  I  get  them."  I  do 
not  know  how  the  settled  Scottish  Gipsies  broach  the  sub- 
ject of  l)oing  Gipsies  to  the  stranger  son-in-law  when  he  is 
introduced  among  them.  I  can  imagine  the  girl,  during  the 
courtship,  saying  to  herself,  with  reference  to  her  intended, 
"  rU  lead  you  captive,  my  pretty  fellow  1"  And  captive  she 
does  lead  him,  in  more  senses  than  one.  Perhaps  the  sub- 
ject is  not  broaciicd  to  him  till  after  she  has  borne  him  chil- 
dren ;  or,  if  he  is  any  way  soft,  the  mother,  with  a  leering 
eve,  will  say  to  him  at  once,  "  Ah  ha,  lad,  ye're  among  Gip 
sies  now !"  In  such  a  case,  the  young  man  will  be  perfectly 
bewildered  to  know  what  it  all  means,  so  utterly  ignorant 
is  he  about  Gipsies  ;  when,  however,  he  comes  to  learn  all 
about  it,  it  will  be  7num  with  him,  as  if  his  wife's  friends 
had  burked  him,  or  some  "  old  Gipsy"  had  come  along,  and 
sworn  him  in  on  the  point  of  a  drawn  dirk.  It  may  be  that 
the  Oipsy  never  mentions  tbo  &ub^ect  to  her  husband  at  aU^ 
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for  fear  he  should  "  take  her  life  f  she  can,  at  aU  eyents,  trust 
her  secret  with  lier  children. 

Why  should  there  be  any  hard  feelings  towards  a  Gipey 
for  "  taking  in  and  burking^'  a  native  in  this  way  ?  She 
does  not  propose — she  only  disposes  of  herself.  She  has  no 
business  to  tell  the  other  tliat  slie  is  a  Gipsy.  She  does  not 
consider  herself  a  worse  woman  than  he  is  a  man,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  better.  She  would  rather  prefer  a  c/iaho^ 
but,  somehow  or  other,  she  sacrifices  her  feelings,  and  takes 
the  gorgiOf  **  for  better  or  worse."  Or  there  may  bo  con- 
siderable advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  connexion,  so 
that  she  spreads  her  snares  to  secure  them.  Being  a  Gipsy, 
she  lias  the  whip-hand  of  the  husband,  for  no  consideration 
will  induce  him  to  divulge  to  any  one  the  fact  that  his  wife 
is  a  Gipsy — should  she  have  told  him  ;  in  which  case  sho 
has  such  a  hold  upon  him,  as  to  have  ^*  turned  him  round  her 
little  finger"  most  efiFectually.  "  Married  a  Gipsy  I  it's  no' 
possible  r'  "  Ay,  it  is  possible.  There  1"  she  will  say,  chat- 
tering her  words,  and,  with  her  fingers,  showing  him  the 
signs.  He  soon  gets  reconciled  to  the  "  better  or  worse" 
which  he  has  taken  to  his  bosom,  as  well  as  to  her  ^'  folk," 
and  becomes  strongly  attached  to  them.  The  least  thing 
that  the  Gipsy  can  then  do  is  to  tell  her  "  wonderful  story 
to  her  children.  It  is  not  teaching  them  any  damnable 
creed  ;  it  is  only  telling  them  who  they  are  ;  so  that  they 
may  acknowledge  herself,  her  people,  her  blood,  and  the 
blood  of  the  children  themselves. 

And  how  does  the  Gipsy  woman  bring  up  her  children  in 
regard  to  her  own  race  ?  She  tells  them  her  "  wonderful 
story" — informs  them  who  they  are,  and  of  the  dreadful  prej- 
udice that  exists  against  them,  simply  for  being  Gipsies. 
She  then  tells  them  about  Pharaoh  and  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
terming  her  people,  "  Pharaoh^s  folk."  In  short,  she  dazzles 
.the  imagination  of  the  children,  from  the  moment  they  can 
comprehend  the  simplest  idea.  Then  she  teaches  them  her 
words,  or  language,  as  the  "  real  Egyptian,"  and  frightens 
and  bewilders  the  youthful  mind  by  telling  them  that  they 
are  subject  to  be  hanged  if  they  are  known  to  be  Gipsies, 
or  to  speak  these  words,  or  will  be  looked  upon  as  wild 
beasts  by  those  around  them.  She  then  informs  the  chil- 
dren how  long  tlie  Gipsies  have  been  in  the  country  ;  how 
they  lived  in  tents ;  how  they  were  pereecuted^  W^^ 
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mod  hanged,  merely  for  being  Gipeies;  She  then  tdb 
of  ber  people  being  in  every  part  of  tiie  world,  wbon  Am 
can  recognize  by  the  langvngo  and  signs  which  she  is 
teaching  tneni ;  and  that  her  race  will  everywhere  be  ready 
to  died  their  blood  for  them.  She  then  dilates  npon  the 
benefits  that  arise  from  being  a  Gipsy — ^benefits  negative  as 
well  as  positive  ;  for  should  uiey  ever  be  set  npon — garroted, 
for  example — all  that  they  will  have  to  do  will  he  to  err 
out  some  such  expression  as  ^BienS  rati,  odh  dwio"  (good- 
night»  Gipsy,  or  black  fellow,)  when,  if  there  is  a  Gipey  near 
them,  he  will  protect  them.  The  children  will  be  fondled 
by  her  relatives,  handed  about  and  hugged  as  **  little  dndu 
m  Gipsies."  The  granny,  while  sitting  at  the  fireside,  like 
%  witch,  performs  no  small  part  in  the  education  of  the  chil- 
jbtti,  making  them  fairly  dance  with  excitement.  In  this 
niiiner  do  the  children  of  Gipsies  haye  the  Gipsy  soul  liter- 
aBy  breathed  into  them.* 

In  such  a  way — what  with  the  supreme  influence  whidi 
the  mother  has  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  child  from  its 
very  infancy  ;  the  manner  in  which  its  imagination  has  been 
dazzled ;  and  the  dreadful  prejudice  towards  the  Gipsies, 
which  they  all  apply,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  themselves — 
does  the  Gipsy  adhere  to  his  race.  When  he  comes  to  be 
a  youth,  he  naturally  enough  endeavours  to  find  his  way  to 
a  tent,  to  have  a  look  at  the  ''  old  thing."  He  does  not, 
however,  think  much  of  it  as  a  reality ;  but  it  presents  some- 
thing very  poetical  and  imaginative  to  his  mind,  when  he 
contemplates  it  as  the  state  m)m  which  his  mysterious  fore- 
fathers have  sprung.f    It  makes  very  little  difference,  in  the 

*  Mr.  Offor,  editor  of  a  late  edition  of  Bunyan's  works,  writes,  in  "  Notes 
and  Queries,"  thus :  "  I  have  avoided  much  interooarse  with  this  dass,  feuN 
ing  the  fate  of  Mr.  Hoyland,  who,  beinji^  a  Quaker,  was  shot  by  one  ci 
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so,  should  the  '*  little  Gipsy"  be  met  with  in  some  sach  drees  as  black  dlka 
and  a  white  polka.  This  much  can  be  said  of  Oipsy  women,  which  caimci 
be  said  of  all  women,  tliat  they  know  their  places,  and  are  not  i^t  to  ^narp 
the  riffhts  of  the  rajahs ;  they  will  even  "  work  the  nails  off  their  fingerr* 
to  make  them  feel  comfortable. 

I  should  conclude,  from  what  Mr.  Ofibr  says,  that  the  Qnakmr  married 
the  Gipsy  ^rL  If  children  were  bom  of  the  nnion,  they  will  be  Gi|My- 
Qnakers,  or  Quaker-Gipsies,  whichever  ezpresAon  we  choose  to  adopt 

f  I  have  pldced  up  quite  a  number  of  Scottish  Gipsies  of  reneetable 
aharacter,  from  their  naving  gone  VntSkM&x  ^oiaU^tA  look  at  the  *<  oki  thing." 
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case  to  which  I  have  allndcd,  whether  the  father  be  a  Oipqr 
or  not ;  the  children  all  go  with  the  mother,  for  they  in- 
herit the  blood  through  hor.  What  with  the  blood,  the  edu- 
cation, the  words,  and  the  si«rns,  they  are  simply  Gipsies, 
and  will  be  such,  as  long  as  they  retain  a  consciousness  of 
who  they  are,  and  any  peculiarities  exclusively  Gipsy. 
As  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  father,  only,  is  a  Gipsy,  the 
attachment  may  not  be  so  strong,  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
as  if  the  blood  had  come  through  the  mother  ;  still,  it  like- 
wise attaches  them  to  the  body.  A  great  deal  of  jealousy 
is  shown  by  the  Gipsies,  when  a  son  marries  a  strange  wo- 
man. A  greater  ado  is  not  made  by  some  Catholics,  to 
bring  up  their  children  Catholics,  under  such  circumstances, 
than  is  exhibited  by  Gipsies  for  their  children  knowing  their 
secret — that  is,  the  **  wonderful  story  ]"  which  has  the  effect 
of  leading  them,  in  their  turn,  to  marry  with  Gipsies.  The 
race  is  very  jealous  of  "  the  blood"  being  lost ;  or  that  their 
"  wonderful  story"  should  become  known  to  those  who  are 
not  Gipsies. 

There  are  people  who  cannot  imagine  how  a  man  can  be 
a  Gipsy  and  have  fair  hair.  They  think  that,  from  his  hav- 
ing fair  hair,  he  cannot  have  the  same  feelings  of  what  they 
imagine  to  be  a  true  Gipsy,  that  is,  a  black-haired  one. 
One  naturally  asks,  what  effect  can  the  matter  of  colour  of 
hair  have  upon  the  mind  of  a  member  of  any  community  or 
clan,  whether  the  hair  be  black,  brown,  red,  fair,  or  white, 
or  the  person  have  no  hair  at  all  ?  Let  us  imagine  a  Gipsy 
with  fair  hair.  How  long  is  it  since  the  white  blood  was 
introduced  among  his  ancestors?  Perhaps  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  race  of  which  he  comes  has  been, 
more  or  less,  mixing  and  crossing  ever  since,  but  alwa^ 
retaining  the  issue  within  its  own  community.  Is  he  fair- 
haired  ?  Then  he  may  be  half  a  Gipsy ;  he  may  be  three- 
fourths  Gipsy,  and  perhaps  even  more.    At  the  present  day, 

It  is  the  most  natnral  thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  do.  What  is  it  to 
look  back  to  the  time  of  James  V.,  in  1640,  when  John  Faw  was  lord-para- 
mount over  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland  ?  Imagine,  then,  the  natural  curiosity 
of  a  young  Gipsy,  Drought  up  in  a  town,  to  look  at  something  like  the  ori- 
ginal condition  of  his  ancestors.  Such  a  Gipsy  will  leave  Edinburgh,  for 
example,  and  travel  over  the  south  of  Scotland,  **  casting  his  sign,''  as  he 
passes  through  the  villages,  in  every  one  of  which  he  wiU  find  Gipsies. 
Some  of  these  villages  are  almost  entirely  occupied  by  Gipsies.  James 
Hogg  is  reported,  iu  Blackwood's  Magasme,  to  say,  that  Lochmaben  ia 
"  stocked"  with  them. 
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the  "  points"  of  siicli  a  Gipsy  arc  altogether  arbitrary  ;  some 
profess  to  know  their  poiiit:»,  but  it  is  a  thiiif^  altogether  un- 
certain. All  that  thev  know  and  adhere  to  i9,  that  they  are 
Oipeies,  and  nothing  else.  In  this  manner  are  the  British 
Oipsies,  (with  the  exception  of  some  Enelish  fiimiliei,  alxNit 
whom  tliere  is  no  certainty,)  members  of  the  Gip7  ebmnAih 
nity,  or  nation,  as  snch — each'  having  sonie  of  tbe  bfood ;  and 
not  Oipsies  of  an  ideal  purity  of  race.  What  they  know  is, 
tliat  their  parents  and  relatives  are  Gipsies ;  that  Gipsies 
separate  them  from  the  eternity  that  is  past ;  and,  oonse- 

auently,  that  they  arc  Gipsies.  They,  indeedi  accept  their 
escent,  blood,  and  nationality  as  instinctively  as  they  accept 
the  very  ses  which  God  has  given  them.  Which  of  the  two 
knows  most  of  Gipsydom — the  fair-haired  or  black?  Al- 
most invariably  the  fair.* 

We  naturally  ask,  what  effect  has  this  difference  in  appear- 
once  upon  two  such  members  of  one  family — the  one  with 
European,  the  other  with  Gipsy,  features  and  colour?  and 
the  answer  is  this  :  The  first  will  hide  the  fact  of  his  bdng 
a  GHpsy  from  strangers ;  indeed,  he  is  ashsimed  to  let  it  bo 
known  that  he  is  a  Gipsy  ;  and  he  is  afraid  that  people,  not 
knowing  how  it  came  about,  would  laugh  at  him.  •  **  What  I** 
they  would  ask,  •*  yoit  a  Gipf^y  ?  The  idea  is  absurd."  Be- 
sides, it  facilitates  his  getting  on  in  the  world,  to  prevent  it 
being  known  that  he  is  a  Gipsy.  The  other  member  cannot 
deny  that  he  is  a  Gipsy,  because  any  one  can  see  it.  Such 
are  the  Gipsies  who  are  more  apt  to  cling  to  the  tent,  or  the 
more  original  ways  of  the  old  stock.    They  are  very  proud 

*  Among  the  English  Gipsies,  fair-haired  ones  are  looked  upon  by  Uio 
parer  sort,  or  eveu  by  those  taking  after  the  Gipsy,  as  *'  small  potatoes." 
The  consequence  is.  they  have  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  blood,  oy  smart- 
ness, knowledge  of  the  language,  or  something  that  will  go  to  balance  the 
deAdency  of  blood.  They  generally  lay  claim  to  the  inwUet,  while  thej 
yield  the  blood  to  the  others.  A  full  or  nearly  full-blood  young  £itt|}ish  Qipsy 
looks  upon  herself  with  all  the  pride  of  a  little  duchess,  while  m  the  com- 
pany of  young  male  mixed  Gillies.  A  mixed  Gipsy  may  reasonably  be 
assamed  to  be  more  intelligent  than  one  of  the  old  stock,  were  it  only  for 
this  reason,  that  the  mixture  soltens  down  the  natural  conceit  and  bigotry 
of  the  Gipsy ;  while,  as  regards  his  personal  appearance,  it  puts  him  in  a 
more  ifnprofrable  posiUon.  Still,  a  full-blood  Gipsy  looks  up  to  a  mixed 
GipsT,  if  he  is  anything  of  a  superior  man,  and  flreely  acknowledges  the 
blooa.  Indsed,  the  two  kinds  will  readily  marry,  if  cirenmstances  bring 
them  togetiier.  To  a  couple  of  such  Gipsies  I  said :  "  What  diflbresMse  does 
H  oakB,  H  the  person  hoM  the  Uood,  wut  kaihk  hmH  in  the  ri^M  jimmtT 
"Thal^B  the  idea ;  that's  exacUy  ibeVdcar  V^«^\kQ^Vit«^ed. 
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of  their  appearance  ;  but  it  is  a  pride  accompanied  with  dis- 
advantages, and  even  pain.  For,  after  all,  the  beauty  and 
pleasure  in  being  a  Gipsy  is  to  have  the  other  cast  of  fea- 
tures and  colour ;  lie  has  as  much  of  the  blood  and  language 
as  the  other,  while  he  can  go  into  any  kind  of  company — a 
sort  of  Jack-the-Giant-Killer  in  his  invisible  coat.  Tlie 
nearer  the  Gipsy  comes  to  the  original  colour  of  his  race, 
the  less  chance  is  there  of  improving  him.  Ho  knows  what 
be  is  like  ;  and  well  docs  he  Know  the  feeling  that  people 
entertain  for  him.  In  fact,  he  feels  that  there  is  no  use  in 
being  anything  but  what  people  call  a  Gipsy.  But  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  those  of  European  countenance  and  colour,  or 
when  these  have  been  modified  or  diluted  by  a  mixture  of 
white  blood.  They  can,  then,  enter  upon  any  sphere  of  em- 
ployment to  which  they  have  a  mind,  and  their  personal  ad- 
vantages and  outward  circumstances  will  admit  of.* 

Let  us  now  consider  the  destiny  of  such  European-like 
Gipsies.  Suppose  a  female  of  this  description  marries  a 
native  in  settled  life,  which  both  of  them  follow.  She  brings 
the  children  up  as  Gipsies,  in  the  way  described.  The  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  become  ultra  Gipsies.  If  they,  in  their  turn, 
raarry  natives,  they  do  the  same  witli  their  children  ;  so  that, 
if  the  same  system  were  always  followed,  they  would  continue 
Gipsies  forever.  For  all  that  is  necessary  to  perpetuate 
the  tribe,  is  simply  for  the  Gipsies  to  know  who  they  are, 
and  the  prejudice  that  exists  toward  the  race  of  which  they 
are  a  part ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  innate  associations  con- 
nected with  their  origin  and  descent.  Such  a  phenomenon 
may  be  fitly  compared  to  the  action  of  an  auger  ;  with  this 
diflference,  that  tlie  auger  may  lose  its  edge,  but  the  Gipsy 
will  drill  his  way  through  generations  of  tlie  ordinary 
natives,  and,  at  the  end,  come  out  as  sharp  as  ever  ;  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  two  races  being  exactly  the 
same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  In  this  way,  let  their 
blood  be  mixed  as  it  may,  let  even  their  blood-relationship 
outside  of  their  body  be  what  it  may,  the  Gipsies  still  remain, 
in  their  private  associations,  a  distinct  people,  into  whatever 

*  To  thoroughly  understand  how  a  Gipsy,  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
can  be  as  much  a  Gipsy  as  one  with  black,  may  be  termed  "  passing  the 
pont  aMtnornm  of  the  Gipsy  question."    Once  over  the  bridge,  and  there 
Are  DO  difficulties  to  be  encountered  on  the  journey,  unless  it  be  to  under-. 
sUukI  that  a  Oipay  can  be  a  Gipsy  without  liylng  in  a  \Aiit  ot\>%V^\^^T^si^g(&^ 
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sphere  of  luiir.au  action  they  may  enter  ;  although,  in  point 
of  blood,  apf)carance,  occupation,  character,  and  religion, 
they  may  have  driftod  the  breadth  of  a  hemisphere  from  the 
stakes  and  tent  of  tlie  original  Gipsy. 

There  can  surely  be  no  great  diflScnl^  in  oomprehending 
so  simple  an  idea  as  this.  Here  we  have  a  foreign"  race  in- 
troduced amongst  ns,  which  has  been  prosoribed,  Imlly  as 
well  as  socially.  To  escape  the  effects  of  this  donble  pro- 
scription, the  picople  have  hidden  the  fact  of  their  belonging 
to  the  race,  although  they  have  clung  to  it  with  an  araoor 
worthy  of  universal  admiration.  The  proscription  is  toward 
the  name  and  race  as  such,  that  is,  tlie  blood  ;  and  is  not 
general,  but  absolute  ;  none  having  ever  been  received  into 
society  as  Gipsies.  For  this  reason,  every  Oipsy,  every  one 
who  has  Gipsy  blood  in  his  veins,  applies  tlio  proscription 
to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  his  own  descent — 
the  Gipsy  descent;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  has 
naturally  as  little  desire  to  wish  a  different  descent,  as  he 
has  to  have  a  different  sex.  As  Finns  do  not  wish  to  have 
been  bom  Englislimen,  or  Englishmen  Finns,  so  Gipsies  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  descent,  nay,  extremely  proud 
of  it.  They  would  not  cliange  it,  if  they  could,  for  any  con- 
sideration. When  Gipsies,  werefore,  marry  natives,  they  do 
not  only  willingly  bring  up  their  children  as  Gipsies,  but  by 
every  moral  influence  they  are  forced  to  do  it,  and  cling  to 
each  other.  In  tliis  way  has  the  race  been  absolutely  cut  off 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  natives  ;  all  intercourse  between 
the  two,  unless  on  the  part  of  the  bmh  Gipsy,  in  the  way  of 
dealings,  having  been  of  a  clandestine  nature,  on  the  side  of 
the  Gipsy,  or,  in  other  words,  iiicog.  How  melancholy  it  is 
to  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  exists  in  the  British 
Islands  I 

The  Gipsy,  born  of  a  Gipsy  mother  and  a  native  father, 
does,  therefore,  most  naturally,  and,  I  may  say,  invariably, 
follow  the  Gipsy  connexion ;  the  simplest  impulse  of  man- 
hood compels  him  to  do  it.  Being  born,  or  becoming  a 
member  of  settled  society,  he  joins  in  the  ordinary  amuse- 
ments or  occupations  of  his  fellow-creatures  of  both  races ; 
which  he  does  the  more  readily  when  he  feels  conscious  of 
the  incognito  which  he  boars.  But  he  has  been  brought  up 
from  his  mother's  knee  a  Gipsy  ;  he  knows  nothing  else ;  his 
asBOCiations  with  his  relatives  have  been  Gipsy ;  and  he  has 
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in  his  veins  that  which  the  white  damns,  and,  he  doabts  not^ 
would  damn  in  him,  were  he  to  know  of  it.  He  has,  more- 
over, the  words  and  signs  of  the  Gipsy  race  ;  he  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  Gipsy  race  ;  he  perceives  that  his  feelings 
arc  reciprocated  by  them,  and  that  both  have  the  same 
reserve  and  timidity  for  *'  outsiders."  He  does  not  reason 
abstractly  what  he  is  not,  but  instinctively  holds  that  he  is 
"  one  of  them  f  that  he  has  in  his  mind,  his  heart,  and  his 
blood,  that  which  the  common  native  has  not,  and  which 
makes  him  a  chabo,  that  is,  a  Gipsy. 

The  mother,  in  the  case  mentioned,  is  certainly  not  a  full- 
blood  Gipsy,  nor  anything  like  it ;  she  does  not  know  her 
real  *^ points  ;"  all  that  she  knows  is,  that  she  is  a  "  Gipsy:" 
so  that,  if  the  youth's  father  is  an  ordinary  native,  the  youth 
holds  himself  to  be  a  half-and-half,  nominally,  though  he 
does  not  know  what  he  really  is,  as  regards  blood.  Imagine, 
then,  that  he  takes  such  a  half-and-half  Gipsy  for  a  wife,  and 
that  both  tell  their  children  that  tliey  are  ^"  Gipsies :"  the 
children,  perhaps,  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  origin  of 
their  parents,  take  up  the  "  wonderful  story,"  and  hand  it 
down  to  their  children,  initiating  them,  in  their  turn,  in  the 
"mysteries."  These  children  never  doubt  that  they  are 
"  Gipsies,"  although  their  Gipsyism  may,  as  I  have  already 
said,  have  "  drifted  the  breadth  of  a  hemisphere  from  tho 
stakes  and  tent  of  the  original  Gipsy."  In  this  manner' is 
Gipsy dom  kept  alive,  by  its  turning  round  and  round  in  a 
perpetual  circle.  And  in  this  manner  does  it  happen,  that 
a  native  finds  his  own  children  Gipsies,  from  having,  in  seek- 
ing for  a  wife,  stumbled  upon  an  Egyptian  woman.  Gipsy- 
dom  is,  therefore,  the  aggregate  of  Gipsies,  wherever,  or 
under  whatever  circumstances,  they  are  to  be  found.  It  is, 
in  two  respects,  an  absolute  question  *  absolute  as  to  blood, 
and  absolute  as  to  those  teachings,  feelings,  and  associations, 
that,  by  a  moral  necessity,  accompany  the  possession  of  the 
blood. 

This  brings  me  to  an  issue  with  Mr.  Borrow.  Speaking 
of  the  destination  of  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  he  says  :  "  If  the 
Gitanos  are  abandoned  to  themselves,  by  which  we  mean,  no 
arbiti'ary  laws  are  again  enacted  for  their  extinction,  the 
sect  will  eventually  cease  to  be,  and  its  members  become 
confounded  with  the  residue  of  the  population."  I  can  well 
understand  tliut  such  procedure,  on  the  part  oC  t\v^  ^'^'^x^^ 
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Goyernmeni,  was  calculated  to  soften  the  ferocious  diqxKl- 
tion  of  the  Gipsies ;  but  did  it  briuf^  them  a  point  nearer 
to  an  amalgamation  witli  the  people  Uian  before  ?  Mr.  Bor- 
row continues :    "  The  position  which  they  occupy  is  the 

lowest The  outcast  of  the  prison  and  the  presidio, 

who  calls  himself  Spaniard,  would  feel  insulted  by  being 
termed  Gitano,  and  would  thank  God  that  he  is  not.''  He 
continues  :  "  It  is,  of  course,  by  intermarriage,  alone,  that  the 
two  races  will  ever  commingle ;  and  before  that  event  is 
brought  about,  much  modification  must  take  place  amoi^t 
the  Gitanos,  in  their  manners,  in  their  habits,  in  their  aflfec- 
tions  and  their  dislikes,  and  perhaps  even  in  their  physioci 
peculiarities^  (yd  *  no  washing,'  as  Mr.  Borrow  approvingly 
quotes,  *  will  turn  the  Gipsy  white ;')  much  must  be  for- 
gotten on  both  sides,  and  everything  is  forgotten  in  course 
of  time."  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  prejudice  against  the 
Gipsies,  that  the  law  of  Charles  III,  in  1783,  forbade  the 
people  callinc:  tliem  Gitanos,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
punished  for  slander  f  because,  his  majesty  said  :  "  I  declare 
that  those  who  go  by  the  name  of  Gitanos  are  not  so  by 
origin  or  nature ;  nor  do  they  proceed  from  any  infected 
root  (!)"  Wliat  regard  would  the  native  Spaniards  pay  to 
the  injunction,  that  they  would  be  punished  for  *'  slander," 
for  calling  the  Gipsies  Gitanos,  in  place  of  Spaniards? 
We  may  well  believe  that  such  a  law  would  be  a  aead  letter 
in  Spain  ;  where,  according  to  Mr.  Borrow,  "justice  has  in- 
variably been  a  mockery  ;  a  thing  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
terrible  only  to  the  feeble  and  innocent,  and  an  instrument 
of  cruel tv  and  avarice." 

Mr.  Borrow  leaves  the  question  where  he  found  it.  Even 
remove  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  the  Gipsies,  as  re- 
gards their  colour,  habits,  and  history  ;  what  then?  Would 
they,  as  a  people,  cease  to  be  ?  Would  tliey  amalgamate 
with  the  natives,  so  as  to  fe  lost  ?  Assuredly  not.  Th^y 
may  mix  their  blood,  but  they  preserve  their  mental  identity 
in  the  world  ;  even  although,  in  point  of  physical  appear- 
ance, habits,  manners,  occupation,  character,  and  creed,  they 
might  "  become  confounded  with  the  residue  of  the  [>opula- 
tion."  In  that  respect,  they  are  the  most  exclusive  people 
of  almost  any  to'be  found  in  the  world.  We  have  only  to 
consider  what  Freemasonry  is,  and  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
what  Gipsyism  is,  in  one  o?  \\a  \i^\y^t».    It  rests  upon  the 
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broadest  of  all  bases — flesh  and  blood,  a  common  and 
mysterious  origin,  a  common  language,  a  common  history,  a 
common  persecution,  and  a  common  odium,  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Remove  the  prejudice  against  the  Gipsies,  make 
it  as  respectable  to  be  Gipsies,  as  the  world,  with  its  igno- 
rance of  many  of  the  race,  deem  it  desreputablc ;  what 
then  ?  Some  of  them  might  come  out  with  their  "  tents  and 
encampments,"  and  banners  and  mottoes  :  the  "  cuddy  and 
the  creel,  the  hammer  and  tongs,  the  tent  and  the  tin  kettle" 
forever.  People  need  not  sneer  at  the  "cuddy  and  the 
creel."  The  idea  conveys  a  world  of  poetry  to  the  mind  of 
a  Gipsy.  Mrs.  Pall,  of  Dunbar,  thought  it  so  poetical,  that 
she  had  it,  as  we  have  seen,  worked  in  tapestry  ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  carefully  preserved,  as  an  heir-loom,  among  her 
collateral  descendants.* 

Mr.  Borrow  speaks  of  the  Gipsies  "  declining"  in  Spain. 
Ask  a  Scotchman  about  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  and  he  will  an- 
swer :  "  The  Scotch  Gipsies  have  pretty  much  died  out." 
"  Died  out  ?"  I  ask ;  "  that  is  impossible  ;  for  who  are  more 
prolific  than  Gipsies  ?"    "  Oh,  then,  they  have  become  settled, 

*  There  is  a  considerable  rcsemblnnce  between  Gipsjism,  in  its  harmless 
aspect,  and  Freemasonry ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  is  a  general, 
while  the  latter  is  a  si>ecia1,  society;  that  is  to  say,  the  Gipsies  have  the 
language,  or  some  of  the  words,  and  the  signs,  peculiar  to  the  whole  race, 
which  each  individnal  or  class  will  U9e  for  different  purposes.  The  race 
does  not  neceBsnrily,  and  does  not  in  fact,  haye  intercourse  with  every 
other  member  of  it ;  in  that  respect,  they  resemble  any  ordinory  commu- 
nity of  men.  Masonry,  as  my  reader  may  bo  aware,  is  a  society  of  what 
may  be  termed  *'  a  mixed  multitude  of  good  fellows,  who  are  all  pledged  to 
befriend  and  help  each  other."  The  radical  elements  of  Masonry  may  be 
termed  a  "  rope  of  sand,"  which  the  vows  of  the  Order  work  into  the  most 
closely  and  strongly  formed  coil  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  world.  But  it 
is  altoeether  of  an  artificial  nature;  while  Gipsyism  is  natural — something 
that,  when  separated  from  objectionable  habits,  one  might  almost  caU  divine ; 
for  it  is  founded  upon  a  question  of  race — a  question  of  blood.  The  cement 
of  a  creed  is  weak,  in  comparison  with  that  which  binds  the  Gipsies  together ; 
for  a  people,  like  an  individual,  may  have  one  creed  to  day,  and  another 
tomorrow ;  it  may  be  continually  travelling  round  the  circle  of  every  form 
of  faith ;  but  blood,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  absolute  and  immutable. 

There  are  many  Gipsies  Freemasons ;  indeed,  they  are  the  very  people 
to  push  their  way  into  a  Mason's  lodge ;  for  they  have  secrets  of  their  own, 
and  are  naturally  anxious  to  pry  into  those  of  others,  by  which  they  may 
he  benefited.  I  was  told  of  a  Uipsy  who  died  lately,  the  Master  of  a  Masons' 
Lodge.  A  friend,  a  Mason,  told  me,  the  other  day,  of  his  having  entered  a 
house  in  Yetholm.  where  were  five  Gipsies,  all  of  whom  responded  to  hit 
Masonic  signs.  Masons  should  therefore  interest  themselves  in«  and  Im- 
friend,  the  Gipsies. 
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and  civilized.''  ^  And  ceaxd  to  he  Gipsies  ?^  I  oontiniie. 
**  Exactly  so,"  he  replies.  What  idea  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous thun  that  of  saying,  that  if  a  Gipsy  leaves  the  tent^ 
Hetties  ill  a  town,  and  attends  church,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Gip2<y  ;  and  tiiat,  if  he  takes  to  Uie  tent  again,  he  becomes  a 
Gip$iy  again  ?  What  lias  a  man's  occupation,  habits,  or  cbar> 
acter,  to  do  with  his  clan,  tribe,  or  nationality?  Does  edu- 
cation, does  religion,  remove  from  his  mind  a  knowledge  of 
who  he  is,  or  change  his  blood  ?  Are  not  our  own  Borderers 
and  Higiilanders  as  much  Borderers  and  Highlanders  as  ever 
they  were  ?  Are  not  Spanish  Gi|)sies  still  Spanish  Gipsies,  al- 
though a  change  may  have  come  over  the  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances of  some  of  them  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  iL* 
Mr.  Borrow  has  not  sufficiently  examined  into  Spanish 
Gipsyisin  to  pass  a  reliable  opinion  upon  it.  He  says: 
'^  One  thing  is  certain,  in  the  history  of  the  GiCknos ;  tLat 
tiic  sect  flourished  and  encrea^ed,  so  long  as  the  law  recom- 
mended and  CMijoined  measures  the  most  harsh  and  severe 

for  its  suppression The  caste  of  the  Gitanos  still 

exists,  but  is  neitlier  so  extensive,  nor  so  formidable,  as  a 
century  ago,  wiien  the  law,  in  denouncing  Gitauisnio,  pro- 

•  The  principle,  or  rnther  fact,  here  involved,  simple  as  it  is  in  itself,  is 
evidently  very  diiEcult  of  c<»n)prehonHion  by  the  native  Scottish  mind. 
Any  person  umlerstands  i>erfcctly  well  how  a  Highlander,  at  the  preaeot 
day,  is  still  a  lli^hlaiuU'r,  not  withstanding  the  ^reat  change  that  has  come 
owr  the  character  of  his  nice.  But  our  Scottish  liiernli  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  at  sea,  in  ooni])rehending  the  same  ])rinciple  as  applicable  to  the 
Gipsies.  They  might  naturally  have  asked  themselves,  whether  OijmcM 
could  have  procreated  Jfu^s  ;  and,  if  not  Jews,  how  they  could  have  pro- 
created ffori/ioa,  (as  English  Gipsies  term  natives.)  A  writer  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine  say;*,  in  reference  to  Billy  Marshall,  a  Gipsy  chief,  to  whom 
allusion  has  already  been  made:  "Who  were  his  descendants  I  cannot 
tell ;  I  am  sure  ite  could  not  do  it  himself,  if  he  were  living.  It  is  known 
that  they  were  prodigiously  numerous ;  1  dare  say  numberless."  And  yet 
this  writer  gravely  nays  that  *'  the  rarf  is  in  some  risk  of  becoming  ex- 
tinct (!)"  Another  writer  in  Blackwood  says:  " Their  numbers  may  per- 
haps have  since  been  diminished,  in  particular  States,  b}'  the  proffrett  of 
eivUiznii'rtt  (.')"  We  would  naturally  pronounce  any  person  crazy  who 
would  maintain  that  tiiere  were  no  Highlanders  in  Scotland,  owing  to  their 
having  "changed  their  habits."  We  could,  with  as  much  reason,  say  the 
same  of  those  who  will  maintain  this  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Gipsies. 
There  has  been  n  great  deal  of  what  is  called  genius  exj)ended  upon  the 
Gipsies,  but  woiiderfulh'  little  common  sense. 

Ab  the  Jews,  during  their  pilgrimage  in  the  Wilderness,  were  protected 
from  their  enemies  by  a  cloud,  so  have  the  Gipsies,  in  their  encrease  and 
developinoni,  been  shielded  from  theirs,  by  a  mist  of  ignorance,  whi^  it 
would  eccm,  requires  no  Utile  trouVAe  lo  d\&^*l. 
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posed  to  the  Qitanos  the  alternatives  of  death  for  persisting 
in  their  profession,  or  slavery  for  abandoning  it."  These 
are  very  singular  alternatives.  The  latter  is  certainly  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Spanish  laws  quoted  by  Mr,  Bor- 
row. I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  point  of  hi.s  reasoning. 
There  can  lie  no  difiBculty  in  believing  that  Gipsies  would 
rather  encrease  in  a  state  of  peace,  than  if  they  were  hunted 
from  place  to  place,  like  wild  beasts ;  and  consequently, 
having  renounced  their  former  mode  of  life,  they  would,  in 
Mr.  Sorrow's  own  words,  "  cease  to  play  a  distinct  part  in 
the  history  of  Spain,  and  the  law  would  no  longer  speak  of 
them  as  a  distinct  people."  And  the  same  might,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  said  of  the  Spanish  people.  Mr.  Borrow 
again  says :  *'  That  the  Oitanos  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
former  times,  witness  those  barrios,  in  various  towns,  still  de- 
nominated Gitanei^ias,  but  from  whence  the  Gitanos  have 
disappeared,  even  like  the  Moors  from  the  Morertas"  But 
Mr.  Borrow  himself,  in  the  same  work,  gives  a  good  reason 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  Gipsies  from  these  Gitanerias; 
for  he  says :  "  The  Oitanerias  were  soon  considered  as  public 
nuisances,  on  which  account  the  Gitanos  were  forbidden  to 
live  together  in  particular  parts  of  the  town,  to  hold  meet- 
ings, and  even  to  intermarry  with  each  other."  If  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Gipsies  from  Spain  was  like  that  of  the 
Moors,  it  would  appear  that  they  had  left,  or  been  expelled 
from,  the  country  ;  a  theory  which  Mr.  Borrow  does  not  ad- 
vance. The  Gipsies,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  have  left  these 
barriers,  or  been  expelled  from  them,  and  settled,  as  trades- 
men, mechanics,  and  what  not,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  or 
other  towns  ;  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  the  more  able  to  get 
on  in  the  world.  Still,  many  of  them  are  in  the  colonies. 
In  Cuba  there  are  many,  as  soldiers  and  musicians,  dealers 
in  mules  and  red  pepper,  which  businesses  they  almost 
monopolize,  and  jobbers  and  dealers  in  various  wares ;  and 
doubtless  there  ai*e  some  of  them  innkeepers,  and  others 
following  other  occupations.  In  Mexico  there  are  not  a  few. 
I  know  of  a  Gitano  who  has  a  fine  'wholesale  and  retail  cigar 
store  in  Virginia.* 

*  In  Olmatead's  "  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States"  it  is  stated,  that 
in  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  when  under  the  Spanish  mle,  there  were  **  French 
and  Spanish,  EgppHamt  and  Indians,  Muhittoea  and  Neffroes."  Thia  author 
feporta  a  eonyenation  which  he  bad  frith  a  pYaBtot,)^^  "iiViiLf^Vuw^^^Har^ 
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Mr.  Borrow  conclades,  in  regard  to 'the  Spanish  GKpsieB, 
thus  :  "  Wc  liave  already  expressed  our  belier  that  the  caste 
has  diminished  of  latter  years  ;  whether  this  diminution  was 
tlie  re?:ult  of  one  or  many  eauses  combined ;  of  a  partial 
change  of  hahits,  of  pestilence  or  sickness,  of  war  or 
famine,  or  of  ^  freer  intercourse  with  the  /Spanish  population^ 
we  have  no  means  of  determining,  and  shall  abstain  from 
offering  conjectures  on  the  subject."  In  this  way  does  he 
leave  tlie  question  just  where  he  found  it.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  Gipsydom  is  essentially  the  same  in 
Spain  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  or  that  its  future  will  be  guided 
by  any  other  principles  than  those  which  regulate  that  of 
the  British  Gipsies?  Indeed,  I  am  astonished  that  Mr. 
Borrow  should  advance  the  idea  that  Gipsies  should  decrease 
by  "  changing  their  habits  f  they  might  not  encrease  aofatij 
in  a  settled  life,  as  when  more  exposed  to  the  air,  and  not 
molested  by  the  Spanish  Government.  I  am  no  less  aston- 
ished  that  he  should  think  they  would  decrease  by  "  a  freer 
intercourse  with  the  Spanish  population ;"  when,  in  fact, 
such  mixtures  are  well  known  to  go  with  the  Gipsies  ;  the 
mixture  being,  in  the  estimation  of  the  British  Gipsies,  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  race  itself.  Had 
Mr.  Bonow  kept  in  mind  the  case  of  the  half-blood  Gipy 
captain,  he  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  learning  what 
became  of  mixed  Gipsies.* 

that  tlieso  Epjyptians  came  from  "  some  of  the  Northern  Islands  ;'*  that  ther 
spoke  a  language  amonir  themselves,  but  could  talk  French  and  Spanish 
too ;  that  they  were  black,  but  not  very  black,  and  as  good  citizens  as  any, 
and  passtnl  for  wltitc  folk.  The  planter  believed  they  married  mostly  with 
mulattocs.  and  that  a  gcx)d  many  of  the  mulattoes  had  Egyptian  blood  in 
them  too.  lie  believed  these  Egyptians  had  disapi>eared  since  the  State 
became  part  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Oimstead  remarks:  "The  Egyptians  were 
probably  Spanish  Gipsies,  thongh  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  them  be- 
ing in  America  in  any  other  way." 

*  Mr.  Borrow  surely  cannot  mean  that  a  Gipsy  ceases  to  be  a  Gips}', 
when  he  settles  down,  and  "  turns  over  a  new  leaf;"  and  that  tliis  *"  change 
of  habits"  changes  his  descent,  blood,  appearance,  language  and  nationality  ! 
What,  then,  do<?s  he  mean,  when  he  says,  that  the  Spanish  Gipsies  have  de- 
creased by  *'  a  partial  change  of  habits?" 

And  does  an  infusion  of  Spanish  blood,  implied  in  a  "freer  intercourse 
with  the  Spanish  population,"  lead  to  the  Gii>sy  element  being  wiped  out; 
or  iloe^  it  lead  to  the  Spanish  feeling  being  lost  in  Gips^-dom?  Which  ia 
the  eleuient  to  be  operated  upon — the  Spanish  or  the  Gipsy  ?  Which  is  the 
Uaveu  /  The  Spanish  element  is  the  pasnive,  the  Gipsy  the  active.  As  a 
question  of  philosophy,  the  most  simple  of  comprehension,  and,  above  aU, 
MS  a  matter  of  (net,  the  foreigu  eicmeiil  \\\Vtod\x;s(id,  in  dttail,  into  the  (>ody 
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It  doubtless  holds  in  Spain,  as  in  Great  Britain,  that  as 
the  Gipsy  enters  into  settled  life,  and  engages  in  a  respectr 
able  calling,  he  hides  his  descent,  and  even  mixes  his  blood 
with  that  of  the  country,  and  becomes  ashamed  of  the  name 
before  the  public  ;  but  is  as  much,  at  heart,  a  Gipsy,  as  any 
others  of  his  race.  And  this  theory  is  borne  out  by  Mr. 
Borrow  himself,  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  unwillingness  of 
tlie  Spanish  Gipsies  to  utter,  when  speaking  of  themselves, 
the  detested  expression  Gitano ;  a  word  which  seldom  es- 
capes their  mouths."  We  might  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  Spanish  Gipsies,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  original 
and  bigoted  stock,  would  hide  their  nationality  from  the  com- 
mon Spaniards,  and  so  escape  their  notice.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  half-pay  Gipsy  captain  would  mention  to  the 
public  that  he  was  a  Gipsy,  although  he  admitted  it  to  Mr. 
Borrow,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  met 
him.  My  Spanish  acquaintance  informs  me  that  the  Gitanos, 
generally,  hide  their  nationality  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Such  a  case  is  evidently  told  by  Mr.  Borrow,  in  the  vaga- 
bond Gipsy,  Antonio,  at  Badajoz,  who  termed  a  rich  Gipsv, 
living  in  the  same  town,  a  hog,  because  he  evidently  would 
not  countenance  him.  Antonio  may  possibly  have  been 
kicked  out  of  his  house,  in  attempting  to  enter  it.  He  ac- 
cused him  of  having  married  a  Spaniard,  and  of  fain  attempt- 
ing to  pass  himself  for  a  Spaniard.  As  regards  the  wife, 
she  might  have  been  a  Gipsy  with  very  little  of  "  the  blood" 
in  her  veins ;  or  a  Spaniard,  reared  by  Gipsies  ;  or  an  ordi- 
nary Spanish  maiden,  to  whom  the  Gipsy  would  teach  his 
language,  as  sometimes  happens  among  the  English  Gipsies. 
His  wishing  to  pass  for  a  Spaniard  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  being,  but  not  wishing  to  be  known  as,  a  Gipsy.  The 
same  is  done  by  almost  all  our  Scottish  Gipsies.  In  Eng- 
land, those  who  do  not  follow  the  tent — I  mean  the  more 
mixed  and  better  class — are  even  afraid  of  each  other. 
"  Afraid  of  what  ?"  said  I,  to  such  an  English  Gipsy ; 
"  ashamed  of  being  Gipsies  ?"  "  No,  sir,"  (with  great  em- 
phasis ;)  "  not  ashamed  of  Being  Gipsies,  but  of  being  known 

of  Qipsydom,  goes  with  tbat.body,  and,  in  feeling,  becomes  incorporated 
with  it,  although,  in  physical  appearance,  it  chaneea  the  Gipsy  race,  so 
that  it  becomes  "  confounded  with  the  residue  of  the  population,"  but  re- 
mains Gipsy,  as  before.  A  Spanish  Gipsy  is  a  Spaniard  as  he  stands,  and 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  wha*  we  should  ask  him  to  do,  to  become  more  % 
Spaniard  than  hn  is  alreatiy. 
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to  other  people  as  Gipsies"  "  A  world  of  difference,''  I  re- 
plied. What  does  tlio  world  hold  to  be  a  Oipsy^  and  what 
does  \j;  hold  to  be  the  feelings  of  a  man  ?  If  we  consider 
these  two  questions,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  wish  of  such  Gipsies  to  disguise  themselves. 
It  is  in  tliis  way,  and  in  the  mixing  of  the  blood,  that  this 
so-called  "dying  out  of  the  Gipsies"*  is  to  be  accounted 
for.* 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Borrow  should  attribute  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  Spanisli  Gipsies,  so  much  to  the 
law  passed  by  Cliarles  III.  in  1783 ;  and  that  he  should 
characterize  it  as  an  enlightened,  wise,  and  liberal  law  ;  dis- 
tinguished by  justice  and  clemency  ;  and  as  being  calculated 
to  exert  consiucrable  influence  over  the  destiny  of  the  race  ; 
nay,  as  being  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  cause  for  the 
"  decline"  of  it  in  Spain.  It  was  headed  :  "  Rules  for  represB- 
ing  and  chasti\nng  the  vagrant  mode  of  life,  and  other  ex- 
cesses, of  those  who  are  called  Gitanos."  ilLrticle  II.  forbids, 
under  penalties,  the  Gipsies  "  using  their  language,  dress,  or 
vagrant  kind  of  life,  which  they  had  hitherto  followed." 
Article  XL  prohibits  them  from  "  wandering  about  the 
roads  and  uninhabited  places,  even  with  the  pretext  of 
visiting  markets  and  fairs  J^  Article  IX.  reads  thus :  "  Those 
who  have  ahandoned  the  dress,  name,  language  or  jargon, 
associations  and  manners  of  Gitanos,  and  shall  have,  more- 
over, chosen  and  established  a  domicile,  but  shall  not  have 
devoted  themselves  to  any  office  or  employment,  though  it 
be  only  that  of  day-labourer,  shall  be  proceeded  against  as 
common  vagrants J^  Articles  XVI.  and  XVII.  enact,  that 
"  the  children,  and  young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  are  not 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  separated  from  their 
parents,  tvho  wander  about  and  have  no  employment,  [which 
was  forbidden  by  the  law  itself,]  and  shall  be  destined  to 
learn  something,  or  shall  be  placed  out  in  hospices  or  houses 
of  instruction."     Article  XX.  dooms  to  deathf  without  remis- 

*  Mr.  Borrow  mentions,  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  "  Bible  in 
Spain,*'  having  met  several  cavalry  soldiers  from  Granada,  Gipsies  incog, 
who  were  surprised  at  bein<^  discovered  to  be  Gii^sies.  They  had  been  im- 
pressed, but  carried  on  a  trade  in  horses,  in  league  with  the  captain  of  their 
company.  They  said :  *'  We  have  been  to  tlie  wars,  but  not  to  fight ;  we  left 
that  to  the  Busnd.  We  have  kept  together,  and  like  true  Galore,  have  stood 
back  to  back.     We  have  made  money  iu  the  wars." 
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sion,  Gipsies  who,  for  the  second  time,  relapse  irUo  tJieir  M 
habits. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Borrow,  when  he  says,  that  this 
law  "  differs  iu  charade?"  from  any  which  had  hitherto  been 
enacted,  in  connection  with  the  body  in  Spain,  if  I  take 
tha«je  preceding  it,  as  given  by  himself.  The  only  difference 
between  it  and  some  of  the  previous  laws  is,  that  it  allowed 
the  Gipsy  to  be  admitted  to  whatever  office  or  employment 
to  which  he  might  apply  himself,  and  likewise  to  any  guilds 
or  communities  ;  but  it  prohibited  him  from  settling  in  the 
capital,  or  any  of  the  royal  residences  ;  and  forbade  him,  on 

Siin  of  death,  to  publicly  profess  what  he  was — that  is,  a 
ipsy.  With  the  trifling  exceptions  mentioned,  the  law  of 
Charles  III.  was  as  foolish  a  one  as  ever  was  passed 
against  the  Gipsies.  These  very  exceptions  show  what  the 
letter,  whatever  the  execution,  of  previous  laws  must  have 
been.  Nor  can  we  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  effects  the 
law  in  question  had  upon  the  Gipsies,  unless  we  know  how 
it  was  carried  out.  The  law  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  Gipsies  in  Hungary.  "  In  Hun- 
gary," says  Mr.  Borrow,  "  two  classes  are  free  to  do  what 
they  please — the  nobility  and  the  Gipsies — the  one  above 
the  law,  the  other  below  it."  And  what  did  Mr.  Borrow 
find  the  Gipsies  in  Hungary?  In  England,  the  last  instances 
of  condemnation,  under  the  old  sanguinary  laws,  happened  ' 
a  few  years  before  the  Restoration,  cdthough  these  were  not 
repealed  till  23d  Geo.  III.,  c.  54.  The  Gipsies  in  England 
can  follow  any  employment,  common  to  the  ordinary  natives, 
they  please :  and  how  has  Mr.  Borrow  described  them 
there?  In  Scotland,  the  tribe  have  been  allowed  to  do 
nothing,  not  even  acknowledge  their  existence,  as  Gipsies : 
and  this  work  describes  what  they  are  in  that  country. 

Instead  of  the  law  of  Charles  III.  exercising  any  great 
beneficial  influence  over  the  character  of  the  Spanish  Gip- 
sies, I  would  attribute  the  change  in  question  to  what  Mr. 
Borrow  himself  says :  "  It  must  be  remembered  that  during 
the  last  seventy  years,  a  revolution  has  been  progressing  in 
Spain,  slowly  it  is  true ;  and  such  a  revolution  may  have 
.  affected  the  Gitanos."  The  Spanish  Gipsy  proverb,  "  Money 
is  to  be  found  in  tlie  town,  not  in  the  country,"  has  had  its  in- 
fluence on  bringing  the  race  to  settle  in  towns.  And  by  resid- 
ing in  towns,  and  not  being  persecuted,  they  have^  in Ms.'&xr 
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row's  own  words,  "insensibly  become  more  civilized  than  their 

ancestors,  and  their  habits  and  manners  less  ferocious.**  Tlie 
only  good  which  the  law  of  Charles  III.  seems  to  have  done 
to  the  Spanisli  Gipsies  was,  as  already  said,  to  permit  them 
to  follow  any  occupation,  and  bo  admitted  to  any  guilds,  or 
communities,  (barring  the  capital,  and  royal  residences,)  they 
pleased  ;  but  only  on  the  condition,  and  that  on  the  pain  ^ 
deathj  that  they  renounced  every  imaginable  thing  connected 
with  their  tnhe ;  which,  we  may  reasonably  assume,  no 
Gipsy  snbmitted  to,  however  much  in  a]:q)earance  he  might 
have  done  so. 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  law  of  Charles  in.  was  anything 
but  the  one  whicli  it  was  customaiy  for  every  Spanish  mon- 
arch to  issue  against  the  tribe.  Mr.  Borrow  says  :  "  Per- 
haps there  is  no  country  in  which  more  laws  have  been 
framed,  having  in  view  the  suppression  and  extinction  of 
the  Gipsy  name,  race,  and  manner  of  life,  than  Spain.  Every 
monarch,  during  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  appears, 
at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  have  considered  that  one 
of  his  first  and  most  im]>erative  duties  consisted  in  suppress- 
ing and  cliccking  the  robberies,  frauds,  and  other  enormities 
of  the  Gitanos,  with  which  the  whole  country  seems  to  have 
resounded  since  the  time  of  their  first  appearance."  The 
fact  of  so  many  laws  being  passed  against  the  Gipsies,  is,  to 
my  mind,  ample  proof,  as  I  shall  afterwards  explain,  that 
few,  if  any,  of  them  were  put,  to  any  extent,  in  force ;  and 
that  the  act  in  question,  viewed  in  itself,  as  distinct  from  the 
laws  previously  in  existence,  was  little  more  than  a  form.  It 
contains  a  flourish  of  liberality,  implied  in  the  Gitanos  be- 
ing allowed  to  enter,  if  they  pleased,  any  guilds,  (which  they 
were  not  likely  to  do,)  or  communities,  (where  they  were 
doubtless  already  ;)  but  it  debars,  (that  is,  expels,)  them  from 
the  king's  presence,  at  the  capital  or  any  of  the  royal  resi- 
dences. Moreover,  it  allowed  the  Gitano  tobe  *'  admitted  to 
whatever  office  or  employment  to  which  he  might  apply  him- 
self," (against  which,  there  probably  was,  or  should  have 
been,  no  law  in  existence.)  His  majesty  must  also  impose 
his  pragmatical  conceit  upon  his  loyal  subjects,  by  telling 
them,  that  '*Gitanos  are  not  Gitanos" — that  they  "  do  tio^ 
proceed  from  any  infected  root ;"  and  threaten  them,  that  if 
they  maintain  the  contrary,  and  call  them  Gitanos,  he  will 
isve  tbem  punished  for  slander  I 
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The  Gipsies,  after  a  residence  of  850  years  ia  the  coun- 
try, would  have  comparatively  little  notice  taken  of  them, 
under  this  law,,  except  when  tlicy  made  themselves  really 
obnoxious,  or  gave  an  oflBcial  an  occasion  to  display  his 
authority,  or  his  zeal  for  the  public  service.*  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  treatment  which  the  Gipsies  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  the  civU  authorities,  the  church  does  not  seem 
to  have  disturbed,  and  far  less  distressed,  them.  Mr.  Bor- 
row represents  a  priest  of  Cordova,  formerly  an  Inquisitor, 
saying  to  him  :  '^  I  am  not  aware  of  one  case  of  a  Gitano 
having  been  tried  or  punished  by  the  Inquisition.  The  In- 
quisition always  looked  upon  them  with  too  much  contempt, 
to  give  itself  the  slightest  trouble  concerning  them ;  for,  as 
no  danger,  either  to  the  State  or  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
could  proceed  from  the  Gitanos,  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  the  holy  oflSce  whether  they  lived  without  re- 
ligion or  not.  The  holy  oflSce  has  always  reserved  its  anger 
for  people  very  different ;  the  Gitano  having,  at  all  times, 
been  Genie  harrata  y  deaprecidbky 

Should  the  Spanish  Gipsies  not  now  assist  each  other,  to 
the  extent  they  did  when  banditti,  under  the  special  pro- 
scription of  the  Government,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
they  were  therefore  not  as  much  Gipsies  as  ever  they  were. 
The  change  in  this  respect  arose,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
toleration  extended  to  them,  as  a  people  and  as  individu- 
als, whether  by  the  law,  or  society  in  general.  Such  Gip- 
sies as  Mr.  Borrow  seems  to  have  associated  with,  in  Spain, 
were  not  likely  to  be  very  reliable  authority  on  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  ;  for  he  has  described  them  as  "  being  endowed 
with  a  kind  of  instinct,  (in  lieu  of  reason,)  which  assists  them 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  no  further." 

Might  it  not  be  in  Spain  as  in  Great  Britain  ?  Even  in 
England,  those  that  pass  for  Gipsies  are  few  in  number, 
compared  to  the  mixed  Gipsies,  following  various  occupa- 
tions ;  for  a  large  part  of  the  Gipsy  blood  in  England  bAS, 
as  it  were,  been  spread  over  a  large  surface  of  the  white.  In 
Scotland  it  is  almost  altogether  so.    There  seems  consider- 

*  It  woald  Beem  that  the  law  in  Spain,  in  reis^rd  to  the  Gipsies,  standi 
pretty  mnch  where  it  did — that  ia,  the  jaeople  are,  in  a  sense,  tolerated,  but 
that  the  nse  of  their  language  is  prohibited,  as  may  be  gathered  from  an 
incident  mentioned  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  "  Bible  m  Spain,"  by  Mr. 
Borrrw. 


%\Ae  reaaop  fiwr  bdieriMf  that  Qipydom  fe,  yailiMM^^ 
mixed  in  Spain  as  in  Great  Bntain,  althovgfa  llr.  Borroir 
baa  taken  no  notice  of  it  We  have  seen,  (psge  92,)  how 
severe  an  enactment  wfis  passed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  agsfnat 
^  any  person,  whether  natural  born  or  etranaer,  to  be  aesn 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gipsies,  or  dic^sed  uke  them.''  It 
the  law  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  first  passed  agaiail 
the  Gipsies,  in  Spain,  a  dass  of  people  is  mentioned,  in  oob* 
junction  with  them,  but  distin^shed  from  them,  bjrtiM 
name  of  ^'  for^gn  tinkers.''  Philip  III.,  at  Bdaa,  in  Port» 
gal,  in  1619,  commands  all  Gipsies  to  qpit  the  kingdom 
within  six  months.  **  Those  who  should  wish  to  rematn  an 
to  establish  themselves  in  cities,  and  are  not  to  be  allowei 
to  use  the  dress,  name,  and  language,  in  order,  that  finmh 
much  as  thqr  are  not  such  by  nation,  (I)  this  name,  and  maa^ 
ner  of  life,  may  be  for  evermore  confounded  and  forgotton(l]r 
Philip  lY.,  on  the  8th  May,  1633,  declares  **  that  they  are 
]iot  Gipsies  by  origin  or  nature,  but  have  adopted  this  form 
of  life  (I)"  This  idea  of  "  Gitanos  not  being  Gitanos,  and 
noi  proceeding  from  any  infected  root"  was  not  original 
with  Charles  III.,  in  1783  ;  his  proclamation  having  been  in 
formal  keeping  with  previous  ones,  whether  of  his  own 
oountry,  or,  as  in  Scotland,  in  1603,  '*  recommended  by  the 
example  of  some  other  realm,"  (page  111.)  There  had  evi- 
dently been  a  great  curiosity  to  know  who  some  of  the  **  not 
Gipsies  by  origin  and  nature,"  (evidently  judging  from  their 

Spearance,)  could  be ;  for  Pliilip  IV.  enacts,  "  that  they 
nil,  within  two  months,  leave  the  quarters  where  now  they 
live  with  the  denomination  of  Gitanoa,  and  that  they  shall 
separate /ram  each  others  and  mingle  with  the  oihear  inhabi- 
tants :  that  the  ministers  of  justice  are  to  observe,  with  par' 
ticidar. diligence^  whether  they  hold  communication  with  each 
other,  or  marry  among  themselves" 

The  "  foreign  tinkers"  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isal]^Ila,  and  the  individuals  distinguished  from 
tiie  Gipsies  in  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  doubtless  mtaced 
Gipsies ;  whose  relationship  with  the  Gipsies  proper,  and 
isolation  from  tlie  common  natives,  are  very  distinctlypointed 
out  in  the  above  extract  from  the  law  of  Philip'  iV .  Mr. 
Borrow  expresses  a  great  difiBcul^to  understand  who  these 
people  could  he^ifnot  Gipsies.  How  easy  it  is  to  get  quit 
4Xt  the  difficulty,  by  concluding  that  they  vrere  Gipsies  whoas 
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blood,  perhaps  for  the  most  part,  was  native  ;  and  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  body  in  the  manner  explained  in  the 
Preface  to  this  work,  and  more  fully  illustrated  in  this  Dis- 
quisition. If  Mr.  Borrow  found  in  Spain  a  half-pay  captain, 
in  the  service  of  Donna  Isabel,  with  flaxen  hair,  a  thorough 
Gipsy,  who  spoke  Gipsy  and  Latin,  with  great  fluency,  and 
his  cousin,  Jara,  in  all  probability  another  Gipsy,  what  difli- 
culty  can  there  be  in  believing. that  the  "foreign  tinkers," 
or  tinkers  of  any  kind,  now  to  be  met  with  in  Spain,  are, 
like  the  same  class  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Gipsies  of 
mixed  blood  ?  Indeed,  the  young  Spaniard,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  informs  me  that  the  Gipsies  in  Spain  are  very  much 
mixed.  Mr.  Borrow  himself  admits  that  the  Gipsy  blood  in 
Spain  has  been  mixed ;  for,  in  speaking  of  the  old  Gipsy 
counts,  he  says  :  "  It  was  the  counts  who  determined  what  in- 
dividuals were  to  be  admitted  into  the  fellowship  and  privi- 

l^es  of  the  Gitanos They  (the  Gipsies)  were 

not  to  teach  the  language  to  any  but  those  who,  by  birth  or 
inauguration,  belonged  to  that  sect."  And  he  gives  a 
case  in  point,  in  the  bookseller  of  Logrono,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  the  only  daughter  of  a  Gitano  count ;  upon  whose 
death,  the  daughter  and  son-in-law  succeeded  to  the  author- 
ity which  ho  had  exercised  in  the  tribe.  If  the  Gipsies  in 
Spain  were  not  mixed  in  point  of  blood,  why  should  they 
have  taken  Mr.  Borrow  for  a  Gipsy,  as  he  said  they  did  ? 
The  persecutions  to  which  the  race  in  Spain  were  subjected 
were  calculated  to  lead  to  a  mixture  of  the  blood,  as  in 
Scotland,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  Preface  ;  but,  perhaps, 
not  to  the  same  extent ;  as  the  Spanish  Acts  seem  to  have 
given  the  tribe  an  opportunity  of  escape,  under  the  condi- 
tion of  settling,  &c.,  Ac,  which  would  probably  be  complied 
with,  nominally,  for  the  time  being  ;  while  the  face  of  part 
of  the  country  would  afford  a  refuge  till  the  storm  had 
blown  over.    (See  pages  71  and  114.) 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  following  people,  described  by 
Paget,  in  his  travels  in  Central  Europe,  are  mixed  Gipsies. 
He  says  :  "  In  almost  every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
are  to  be  found  a  kind  of  wandering  tinkers,  wire-workers, 
and  menders  of  crockery,  whose  language  appears  to  be 
that  of  the  Sclaves,  who  travel  about,  and,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, return  to  their  own  settlements^  where  the  women  and 
children  remain  during  their  absence."     The  wandering 
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mixed  Ohibmb.    Id  the  Eocjelopsdui  BritBimieft  tbej  ve 
spoken  of  as  '^  a  vagabond  people,  in  the  sonth  of  GenMOi^ 
who  have  sometimes  been  confoonded  with  the  GipBiBBi 
The  appearance  of  sucti  persons  has  nothing  to  do  wift 
their  being,  or  not  being,  members  of  GipBjdom.* 

I  will  now  consider  the  present  condition  of  the  Soottiik 
Gipsies.  But,  to  commence  with,  what  is  the«naAive  Gapwd^r 
of  a  Gipsy?.  It  is  good.  Take  a  common  tinkertng  Gim; 
without  a  particle  of  edoeation,  and  compare  him  wilB  ft 
common  native,  without  a  particle  of  education,  and  the  ti» 
ker,  in  point  of  smartness,  is  worth,  perhapsi  a  doaen  of  As 
other.  If  not  a  learned,  he  is  at  least  a  travdled,  AtlMiiifl^ 
conaderably  rubbed  up  bjr  his  intercourse  with  the  woiUL 
This  is  the  pmpor  waj  l^  which  to  judge  ci  the  capadftf 
of  a  Gipsy.  It  will  differ  somewhat  acoordii^  to  the  oou» 
^  tries  and  circumstances  in  which  lie  is  found.  CkeUmaUp 
about  the  year  1780,  says,  of  evidently  the  more  original 
kind  of  Hungarian  Gipsies :  *'  Imagine  a  people  of  childiBh 
thoughts,  whose  minds  are  filled  with  raw,  undigested  ccHi* 
ceptions,  guided  more  by  sense  than  reason,  and  using  under* 
standing  and  reflection  only  so  far  as  they  promote  the 
gratification  of  any  particular  appetite ;  and  you  have  a 
perfect  sketch  of  the  general  character  of  ihe  Gipsies.'' 
"  They  are  lively,  uncommonly  loquacious,  fickle  to  an  ex- 
treme ;  consequently,  inconstant  in  their  pursuits."  Bischofl^ 
in  speaking  of  the  German  Gipsies,  in  1827,  says :  ''  Ther 
have  a  good  understanding,  an  excellent  memory,  are  quick 
of  comprehension,  lively  and  talkative."  Mr.  Borrow,  in 
evident  allusion  to  the  very  lowest,  and  most  ignorant,  daas 
of  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  says :  **  They  seem  to  hunt  for  their 
bread,  as  if  they  were  not  of  the  human,  but  rather  of  the 
animal,  species,  and,  in  lieu  of  reason,  were  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  instinct,  which  assists  them  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent,  and  no  further."  I  admit  that  this  class  of  Gipsies 
may  have  as  little  intellect  as  there  is  in  an  ant-catcher'a 
nose,  but  the  remark  can  apply  to  them  exclusively. 

Without  taking  into  account  any  opinion  expressed  by 
other  writers  on  the  Gipsies,  Mr.  Borrow  says :  "  Should  it 

*  Paget  says  these  Unkers  leaye  their  women  and  children  at  home  when 
on  their  travelB.  That  is  not  costomary  with  the  tribe,  aHhongh  it  may 
be  their  hMt  in  the  Anitriaii  dontaitooa. 
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be  urged  that  certain  individaals  have  found  them  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  represented  in  these  volumes, 
(*The  Gipsies  in  Spain/)  he  would  frankly  say  that  h© 
yields  no  credit  to  the  presumed  fact."  And  he  refers  his 
readers  to  his  Spaiiisli-Gipsy  vocabulary  for  the  words  hoax 
and  hocus,  as  a  reason  for  such  an  opinion  1  He  himself 
gives  descriptions  of  quite  a  different  caste.  For  example, 
he  speaks  of  a  rich  Gipsy  appearing  in  a  fair,  at  Leon,  in 
Spain,  with  a  twenty  thousand  dollar  credit  in  his  pocket. 
And  of  another  Gipsy,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
visited  the  most  remote  and  remarkable  portions  of  the  world, 
'^  passing  over  it  like  a  cloud  f  and  who  spoke  several  dia- 
lects of  the  Malay,  and  understood  the  original  language  of 
Java.  This  Gipsy,  he  says,  dealt  in  precious  stones  and 
poisons ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  bey  or  satrap  in  Persia, 
or  Turkey,  whom  he  has  not  supplied  with  both.  In  Mos- 
cow, he  says,  "  There  are  not  a  few  who  inhabit  stately 
houses,  go  abroad  in  elegant  equipages,  and  are  behind  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Russians,  neither  in  appearance  nor 
mental  acquirements."  From  these  specimens,  one  might 
naturallv  conclude  that  there  was  some  room  for  discrimi- 
nation  among  different  classes  of  Gipsies,  instead  of  rating 
them  as  having  the  intellect  of  ant-catchers. 

When  the  Gipsies  appeared  in  Scotland,  the  natives  them- 
selves, as  I  have  already  said,  were  nearly  wholly  unedu- 
cated. Many  of  the  Gipsies,  then,  and  long  afterwards, 
being  smart,  presumptuous,  overbearing,  audacious  fellows, 
seem  to  have  assumed  great  importance,  and  beon  looked 
upon  as  no  small  people  by  tlie  authorities  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country.  In  every  country  in  which  they  have 
settled,  they  seem  to  have  instinctively  and  very  readily 
appreciated  the  ways  and  spirit  of  the  people,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  preserved  what  belongea  particularly  to 
themselves — their  Gipsyism.  Gipsydom  being,  in  its  very 
essence,  a  ^'working  in  among  oUier  people,"  "a  people 
within  a  people,"  it  followed,  that  marriages  between  adopted 
Gipsies,  and  even  Gipsies  themselves,  and  the  ordinary  na- 
tives, would  be  encouraged,  were  it  only  to  contribute  to 
their  existence  in  the  country.*  The  issue  of  such  marriages, 
go  where  they  might,  would  become  centres  of  little  Gipsy 
circles,  which,  in  their  turn,  would  throw  off  members  tnat 
would  become  the  centres  of  other  little  Gipsy  circles ;  the 


of  Giperdom  leaTening  into  s  liiini>  evmrjUAag  ttel 
^ed  out  of  itmlf.    To  Boch  an  extent  hu  fliis  bem 
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followed,  thftt,  ftt  the  present  day,  the  SoottJsh  Gipsiee— at 
lesBt  the  ffeneralitf  of  tfaem — ^hare  ertrj  ontvard  obano- 
teriatic  of  Scotchmen.  Bat  the  secret  of  bring"  Giniei^ 
-which  they  cariy  in  their  boBoms,  makes  them  appear  a  little 
queer  to  others ;  they  haye  a  something  abcmt  timn  tint 
makes  them  look  somewhat  odd  to  the  otfier  Scotchman,  whs 
ifl  not  "  one  of  them,"  although  he  doee  not  know  fte  oanA 
of  it 

Upon,  or  shortly  after,  thar  arriTal,  they  seem  to  ImtA 
dirided  the  oount^  among  UiemselveB ;  each  tribe  eserdb- 
ing  its  rights  .over  its  own  territoiy,  to  the  oxdnrioD  of 
omen,  jnst  as  a  native  lord  ironld  have  done  against  otter 
nativoe  ;  with  a  system  of  vubbb,  regnlated*  by  oomofb  of 
local  or  provincial  chieftains,  and  a  king  over  tUSL  ^n 
Scottish  Gtipsies,  from  the  very  first,  seem  to  have  been 
thoroDf^hly  versed  in  their  vocation,  from  having  had  about 
a  hundred  years'  experience,  in  some  other  part  of  Enrope, 
before  they  settled  in  Scotland  ;  although  stragglers  of  their 
raoe  evidently  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  comibr 
many  years  before.  What  might  havG  been  the  number  <^ 
Oipsies  then  in  Scotland,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  it 
most  have  been  considerable,  if  we  judge  from  what  is  said 
in  Wraiall's  History  of  France,  vol.  2,  poge  32,  when,  in 
reference  to  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1568,  be  states, 
that,  in  her  reign,  the  Oipsios  throaghoDt  England  were  sop- 
poeed  to  exceed  ten  thonsand.  The  employments  of  the 
original  Oipsies,  within  their  respective  districts,  seem  to 
have  been  what  is  described  nnder  the  head  of  Tweed-dale 
and  Clydesdale  Gipsies ;  that  is,  tinkering,  making  spoons 
tod  other  wares,  petty  trading,  telling  fortanes,  living  aa 
nraoh  as  possible  at  free-quarters,  dealing  in  horses,  and 
Tisiting  fairs.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  those  who  trav^ 
elled  Tweed-dale,  for  example,  always  averaged  abont  the 
aune  nnmber,  down  to  the  time  of  the  American  Rerotntion, 
(except  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  when  they  wonld  have 
the  conntry  pretty  mnch  to  tJiemselves,)  and  were  confined 
to  snch  of  the  families  of  the  respective  tribes,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  these  families,  in  whom  the  right  was  hereditary. 
The  coDseqnence  seems  to  have  been,  that  perhraa  the 
/Ewqgflr  memban  o{  thefiHcifiij'^iaiiVfWakatmDnuTeBto 
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towns  and  villages,  and  engage  in  whatever  they  could  pos^ 
sibly  turn  their  hands  to.  Some  would,  of  course,  take  to 
the  highway,  and  kindred  fields  of  industry.  Admitting 
that  tlie  circumstances  attending  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  at 
that  time,  and  subsequently,  were  the  same,  as  regards  the 
manner  of  making  a  living,  which  attend  those  in  England, 
at  the  present  day,  (with  this  difierence,  that  they  could 
more  easily  roam  at  large  then  than  now,)  and  we  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  how  the  surplus  of 
the  tented  Gipsy  population  was  disposed  of.  Among  the 
English  Gipsies  of  to-day,  taking  year  with  year,  and  tent 
with  tent,  there  is,  yearly,  a  continual  moving  out  of  the  tent ; 
a  kind  of  Gipsy  crop  is  annually  gathered  from  tented  Gip- 
sy dom  ;  and  some  of  these  gradually  find  themselves  drawn 
into  almost  every  kind  of  mechanical  or  manual  labour,  even 
to  working  in  coal-mines  and  iron-works  ;  otliers  become 
peddlers,  itinerant  auctioneers,  and  tramps  of  almost  every 
imaginable  kind ;  not  to  speak  of  those  who  visit  fairs,  in 
various  capacities,  or  engage  in  various  settled  traffic. 

Put  a  Gipsy  to  any  occupation  you  like,  and  he  shows  a 
capability  and  handiness  that  is  astonishing,  if  he  can  only 
muster  up  steadiness  in  his  new  vocation.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  break  him  ofif  the  tent ;  he  will  return,  and  lounge,  for 
weeks  together,  about  that  of  his  father,  or  some  other  rela- 
tive. But  get  him  fairly  out  of  the  tent,  married,  and,  in  a 
degree,  settled  to  some  occupation,  in  a  town  where  there 
are  not  too  many  of  his  own  race  in  close  proximity  to  him, 
but  where  he  gets  mixed  up,  in  his  daily  avocation,  with  the 
common  natives,  and  he  sooner  or  later  falls  into  the  ranks. 
Still,  his  intimate  associations  are  always  with  Gipsies  ;  for 
his  ardent  attachment  to  his  people,  and  a  corresponding 
resentment  of  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  it,  keep  him 
aloof  from  any  intimate  intercourse  with  the  ordinary  in- 
habitants ;  his  associations  with  them  hardly  ever  extending 
beyond  the  commons  or  the  public-house.  If  he  experiences 
an  attack  from  his  old  habits,  he  will  take  to  the  tramp,  from 
town  to  town,  working  at  his  meclianical  occupation  ;  leav- 
ing hid  wife  and  children  at  home.  But  it  is  not  long  before 
he  returns.  His  children,  having  been  born  and  reared  in  a 
town,  become  habituated  to  a  settled  life,  like  other  people. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  ambition  about  every  Gipsy, 
wliich  is  displayed,  among  the  humble  c\vi<fi&KA^\w  ^>c^^ 
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of  athletic  exercises.*  The  same  peculiarity  is  diwernifale 
amoQg  llie  cducatc'd  Scottish  Giiisies.  Carryinf*  about  with 
them  tlic  secret  of  being  Oipsicx,  which  Uioj-  attt-unte  woiiid 
be  a  terrible  impulutioii  cast  upon  tlicm  liy  the  uriiinarr  na- 
tives, if  they  knew  ol'  it,  they,  as  it  vera,  fly  up,  like  gBtno 
cocke.  aod  Dhow  a  disposition  to  surpass  the  otiier?  in  one 
way  iir  other  ;  particularly  as  they  cousi^cr  themselves  liet- 
ter  than  the  coininuu  iuhttbitont^.  They  must  always  be 
'•  cock  of  the  coiopauy,"  master  of  ceremonies,  or  stand  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  if  possible.  The  reader  may  ask,  how 
do  they  consider  themselves  Lwtter  than  t!io  ordinary  natives  ? 
And  I  answer,  that,  from  having  boea  so  lon^  in  Scotland, 
they  aie  Scotchmen,  (as  indeed  tliey  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
point  of  blood,)  and  consider  themselves  as  good  as  the 
others — nay,  sniai-ter  than  olliers  in  the  same  sphere,  which, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  boii^ 
Gipsici^,  a  great  deal  better.  They  pique  themselves  ou 
their  descent,  and  on  being  in  possession  of  secrets  which 
are  peculiarly  and  exclusively  theirs,  and  which  they  im- 
agine no  other  knows,  or  will  ever  know.  They  feel  that 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  those  mysteriona  beings  who  are 
an  enigma  to  others,  no  less  than  to  themselves.  '  Besides 
this  vanity,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Gipsy  everywhere,  the 
Scottish  Uipsies  have  chimed  in  with  all  the  native  Scotch 
ideas  of  danism,  kith,  kin,  and  consequence,  as  regards 
family,  descent,  and  so  forth ;  and  applied  them  so  pecu- 
liarly to  themselves,  as  to  render  their  opinion  of  their  body 
as  something  of  no  small  importance.  Some  of  them, 
vhose  descent  leads  them  more  directly  back  to  the  tented 
stock,  speak  of  their  families  having  possessed  this  district 
or  the  other  district  of  the  country,  as  much,  almost,  as  we 
would  expect  to  hear  from  some  native  Scottish  chieftain. 

As  regards  the  various  ptiases  of  history  through  which 
many  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  have  passed,  we  can  only  form 
an  estimate  from  what  has  been  observed  in  recent  times. 
The  further  back,  however,  we  go,  the  greater  were  their 
facilities  to  rise  to  a  position  in  society ;  for  this  reason, 

*  "  I  wa«  one  of  these  venniaoug  ones,  one  of  these  great  «iD-breeden ; 
I  iofected  all  the  youth  of  the  lovn  where  I  wu  bora  with  t\l  muiner  of 
yonllifal Tuittlea.  The  neighbonn  coaoted  me  lo;  mj  practice  proTsdne 
■a:  wherefore  Cbriit  Jeeoa  look  me  firil,  ud  taking  me  fint,  the  contagioa 
WM  mnoh  alkjed  all  the  town  over."— Awqun. 
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that  a  very  little  education,  joined  to  good  natural  talents, 
were  all  that  was  necessary,  in  a  mixed  Gipsy,  to  raise 
himself  in  the  world,  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude.  He 
could  leave  the  district  in  which,  when  a  youth,  he  had 
travelled,  with  his  parents  ;  settle  in  a  town  where  he 
was  not  personally  known ;  commence  some  traffic,  and, 
by  his  industry,  gradually  raise  himself  up,  and  acquire 
wealth.  He  would  not  lack  a  proper  degree  of  innate  man- 
ners, or  personal  dignity,  to  deport  himself  with  propriety 
in  any  ordinary  company  into  which  he  might  enter.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  in  Scotland,  a  poor  Gipsy  will  commence 
life  with  a  wheelbarrow,  then  get  a  donkey-cart,  and,  in  a 
few  years,  have  a  very  respectable  crockery-shop.  I  am  in- 
timate with  an  English  mixed  Gipsy  family,  the  father  of 
which  commenced  life  as  a  basket-maker,  was  afterwards  a 
constable,  and  now  occasionally  travels  with  the  tent.  His 
son  is  an  M.  D.,  for  I  have  seen  his  diploma ;  and  is  a  smartr 
intelligent  fellow,  and  quite  an  adept  at  chemistry.  To 
illustrate  the  change  that  has  taken  place  among  some  of  the 
Scottish  Gipsies,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  I  may  mention 
that  the  grand-children  of  a  prominent  Gipsy,  mentioned  in 
chapter  Y.,  follow,  at  the  present  day,  the  medical,  the  legal, 
and  the  mercantile  professions.  Such  occurrences  have  \^n 
frequent  in  Scotland.  There  are  the  cases  mentioned  by  our 
author ;  such  as  one  of  the  Faas  rising  to  such  eminence  in 
the  mercantile  world,  at  Dunbar ;  and  another  who  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  ; 
and  the  Baillie  family,  which  furnished  a  captain  and  a 
quarter-master  to  the  army,  and  a  country  surgeon.  These 
are  but  instances  of  many  others,  if  they  were  but  known. 
Some  may  object,  that  these  were  not  full-blood  Gipsies. 
That,  I  I'eadily  admit.  But  the  objection  is  more  nominal 
than  real.  If  a  white  were  to  proceed  to  the  interior  of 
the  American  continent,  and  cast  his  lot  with  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  his  children  would,  of  course,  be  expected  to  bo 
superior,  in  some  respects,  to  the  children  of  the  native 
blood  exclusively,  owing  to  what  the  father  might  be  sup- 
posed to  teach  them.  But  it  is  difiTerent  in  the  case  of  a 
white  marrying  a  Scottish  Gipsy  woman,  born  and  reared  in 
the  same  community  with  himself ;  for  the  white,  in  general 
cases,  brings  only  his  blood,  which  enables  the  children,  if 
ihey  take  after  himself,  in  appearance,  V>  e^\i^x  «ns^  ^^^^^^ 
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ftUowed  to  enter.  The  wMte  fiidier,  in  soeh  a  ease,  iii%M 
not  even  be  80  intelligent  as  theXSipiy  mother.  Be  thai^as 
it  may,  Uie  indiyidiials  to  whom  I  have  aUnded  werenotUat 
bnt  Oipflies ;  possiblj  thejr  did  not  know  when,  or  through 
whom,  the  white  blood  was  introduoed  amonff  them ;  thof 
knew,  at  least,  that  they  were  Oipmes,  and  mt  the  liiAs 
which  connected  them  'with  the  past  were  safastaiftiaHf 
Oipsy  links.  Besides  the  Scottish  Gipsies  xisii^  to  rajPM^ 
able  positions  in  life,  by  their  own  exertions,  I  can  wdD  b^ 
lieve  that  Gipsydom  has  been  wdl  brought  up  fbroegii  ttie 
female  line;  especially  at  a  time  when  ftaudes,  and  partfaa* 
larly  countiy  females,  were  rude  and  all  bnt  uMmoatad. 
Who  more  capable  of  doing  that  ihaii  the  lady  Bailliee,  ef 
Tweed-dale,  and  the  lady  Wilsons,  of  Stirliiunhire  T  B&A 
GHpsy  girls  conld  **  torn  natives  roond  their  little  flnam^" 
and  act,  in  a  way,  the  lady  at  once ;  **  tarn  over  a  new  leif^" 
and  "  pin  it  down ;"  and  conduct  themselves  with  great 
propriety. 

Upon  a  superior  Scottish  Oipsy  settling  in  a  town,  and 
especially  a  small  town,  and  wishing  to  appear  respectable, 
he  would  naturally  take  a  pew  in  the  church,  and  attend 
public  worship,  were  it  only,  as  our  author  asserts,  to  hide 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  Gipsy.  Because,  among  the  Scoteh, 
there  is  that  prying  inquisitiveness  into  their  neighbours' 
aflfairs,  that  compels  a  person  to  be  very  circumspect,  in  all 
his  actions,  movements,  and  expressions,  if  he  wishes  to  be 
thought  anything  of,  at  all.  The  habit  of  attending  church 
would  then  become  as  regular,  in  the  Gipsy's  family,  as  in 
the  families  of  the  ordinary  natives,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
proceed  from  as  legitimate  a  motive.  The  family  would  be 
very  polite,  indeed,  extra  polite,  to  their  neighbours.'  After 
they  had  lulled  to  sleep  every  suspicion  of  what  they  were, 
or,  by  their  really  good  conduct,  had,  according  to  the 
popular  idea,  "  ceased  to  be  Gipsies,"  they  would  naturally 
encourage  a  formal  acquaintance  with  respectable  (and 
nothing  bnt  respectable,)  people  in  the  place.  The  Gipsy 
himself,  a  really  'good  fellow  at  heart,  honourable  in  nis 
dealings,  but  fond  of  a  bargain,  when  he  could  drive  a  bar- 
gain, and,  moreover,  a  jovial  fellow,  would  naturally  make 
plenty  of  business  and  out-door  friends,  at  least.  Rising  in 
drcomstances  and  tho  public  esteem,  he  makes  up  his  imnd 
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that  his  children  ought  to  be  something  better  than  himself, 
at  all  events :  in  short,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  behind 
those  of  his  respectable  neighbours.  Some  of  them  he, 
therefore,  educates  for  a  liberal  profession.  The  Gipsy 
himself  becomes  more  and  more  ambitious  :  besides  attend- 
ing church,  he  must  become  an  elder  of  the  church ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  grace  of  God  takes  hold  of  him,  and  brings 
him  into  the  fold.  He  and  his  wife  conduct  themselves 
"with  much  propriety  ;  but  some  of  the  boys  are  rather  wild ; 
the  girls,  however,  behave  welL  Altogether,  the  whole 
family  is  very  much  thought  of.  Such  is  a  Scottish  Gipsy 
family,  (the  parents  of  which  are  now  dead,)  that  I  have  in 
my  mind  at  the  present  moment.  No  suspicion  existed  in 
regard  to  the  father,  but  there  was  a  breath  of  suspicion  in 
r^ard  to  the  mother.  But  what  difference  did  that  make? 
What  knowledge  had  the  public  of  the  nature  of  Gipsydom  ? 
Consider,  then,  that  the  process  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  has  been  going  on,  more  or  less,  for  at  least  the 
last  three  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  I  may  well  ask, 
where  might  we  not  expect  to  meet  with  Gipsies,  in  Scotland, 
at  the  present  day  ?  And  I  reply,  that  we  will  meet  with 
them  in  every  sphere  of  Scottish  life,  not  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  very  highest.  There  are  Gipsies  among  the  very  best 
Edinburgh  families.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Scotchmen, 
youths  and  men  of  middle  age,  of  education  and  charac- 
ter, and  who  follow  very  respectable  occupations,  that  are 
Gipsies,  and  who  admit  that  they  are  Gipsies.  But,  apart 
from  my  own  knowledge,  I  ask,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  pillar  of  the  Scottish  church,  at  Edinburgh, 
upon  the  occasion  of  founding  a  society  for  the  reformation 
of  the  poor  class  of  Scottish  Gipsies,  and  frequently  there- 
after, said  that  he  himself  was  a  Gipsy  7  I  ask,  again,  is  not 
that  a  fact  7  It  is  a  fact..  And  such  a  man  I  Such  prayers  I 
Such  deep-toned,  sonorous  piety!  Such  candour!  Such 
judgment  1  Such  amiability  of  manners !  How  much  re- 
spected !  How  worthy  of  respect !  The  good,  the  godly, 
the  saintly  doctor  1    When  will  we  meet  his  like  again  7* 

*  "  Grand  was  the  repose  of  his  lofty  brow,  dark  eye,  and  aspect  of  A>ft 
and  melancholy  naeaning.  It  was  a  &ce  from  which  every  evil  and  earthly 
passion  seemed  purged.  A  deep  gp*avity  lay  upon  his  countenance,  whicn 
Dad  the  solemnity,  without  the  sternness,  of  one  of  our  old  reformers.  You 
eould  almost  fancy  a  halo  completing  its  apostoUc  character."* 
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This  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  high-class  Scottish  Oipc^ 
family— the  Falls,  who  settled  at  Dunbar,  as  merchants,  al- 
luded to  under  the  chapter  on  Border  Gipsies.*  Who  can 
doubt  that  they  were  Gipsies  to  the  last  ?  How  could  thqr 
avoid  being  Gipsies  ?  The  Gipsies  were  their  people ;  their 
blood  was  Gipsy  blood.  How  could  they  get  rid  of  their 
blood  and  descent?  Could  they  throw  either  off,  as  they 
would  an  old  coat  ?  Could  medical  science  rid  them  of 
either  ?  Assuredly  not.  They  admitted  their  descent,  over 
their  cups.  But  being  descendants  of  OipsieSf  and  yet  not 
Gipsicjtf  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  principles  which 
regulate  the  descent  of  other  Gipsy  families  applied  equally 
to  theirs.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  JPall  had  the  nistorjr  of  her 
people,  in  the  act  of  leaving  Yetholm,  represented  in  tapes- 
try, may  be  taken  as  but  a  straw  that  indicated  how  the 
wind  blew.  Was  not  old  Will  Faa,  the  Gipsy  kinff,  down 
to  his  deatli,  at  the  end  of  the  first  American  war,  admitted 
to  their  hospitality  as  a  relative  ?    And  do  not  the  Scottish 

*  Burns  alludes  to  this  family,  thus :  "  Passed  through  the  most  glorious 
corn  country  I  ever  saw,  till  I  reached  Dunbar,  a  neat  little  town.  Dino 
with  Provost  Fall,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  most  respectable  character, 
but  indescribable,  as  he  exhibits  no  marked  traits.    Mrs.  FmII,  a  g^nias  in 

Eaintinc^ ;  fully  more  clever  in  the  fine  arts  and  sciences  than  mv  friend 
ady  Wanchope,  without  lier  consummate  assurance  of  her  own  abilities.**— 
Life  of  Burns,  by  Robert  Chatubertt. 

The  crest  of  the  Falls,  of  Dunbar,  was  three  boars*  heads,  couped ;  that  of 
Baillic,  of  Lamington,  is  one  boar's  head,  coui>cd.  In  the  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,  (1835,)  appears  the  following  notice  of  this  family :  "  A  family, 
of  the  name  of  Fall,  established  themselves  at  Dunbar,  and  became,  during 
the  last  century,  the  most  extensive  merchants  in  Scotland.  They  were 
long  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  burgh,  and  preferred  tlie  public  good  to 
their  own  profit.  They  have  left  no  one  to  bear  their  name,  not  even  a 
9tone  to  tell  where  they  Ite  ;  but  they  will  long  be  remembered  for  their  en- 
terprise and  public  spirit'*  There  is  apparently  a  reason  for  '*  not  even  a 
Btone  being  left  to  tell  where  they  lie;**  for  in  Hoyland*8  "  Survey  of  the 
Gipsies**  appeared  the  account  of  Baillie  Smith,  in  which  it  is  said  :  '*  The 
descendants  of  Faa  now  take  the  name  of  Fall,  from  the  Messrs.  FaU,  of 
Dunbar,  who,  they  pride  themselves  in  saving,  are  of  the  same  fttock  and 
lineofte  /**  which  seems  to  have  frightened  their  connexions  at  being  known 
to  be  Gipsies. 

Let  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  Falls  be  considered  as  their  monnment 
and  epitaph ;  so  that  their  memories  may  bo  preserved  as  long  as  this 
work  exists. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  Captain  Fall  was,  who  visited 

Dunbar,  with  an  American  ship-of-war,  during  the  time  of  Paul  Jones.    lie 

might  have  been  a  descendant  of  a  Gipsy,  sent  to  the  plantations,  In  the 

olden  times.    There  are,  as  1  have  said  oefore,  a  great  many  scions  of  Gipsy 

F^as,  under  one  name  or  otVier,  ^ctkUAt^d  over  the  world. 
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Gipsies,  at  the  present  day,  claim  them  to  hare  been  Gip- 
sies ?  Why  might  not  the  Falls  glory  in  being  Egyptian^ 
among  themselves,  but  not  to  others  ?  Were  not  their  an- 
cestors hinga  ?  "  Wee  kings,"  no  doubt,  but  still  kings ; 
one  of  them  being  the  **  loved  John  raw,"  of  James  V.,  whom 
all  the  tribe  consider  as  a  great  man,  (which,  doubtless,  he 
was,  in  that  barbarous  age,)  and  the  principal  of  the  tliirteen 
patriarchs  of  Scottish  Gipsydom.  Was  not  a  Gipsy  king, 
(themselves  being  Gipsies,)  an  ancestor  of  far  more  respect, 
in  their  eyes,  than  the  founder  of  a  native  family,  in  their 
neighbourhood  ;  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  was  a  com- 
mon country  snip,  and  most  likely  commenced  life  with 
**  whipping  the  cat"  around  the  country,  for  fivepence  a 
dav,  and  victuals  and  dipping  ?* 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  these  Falls  must  have  con- 
sidered themselves  a  world  better  than  other  people,  merely 
on  account  of  their  being  Gipsies,  as  all  Gipsies  do,  arising, 
in  part,  from  that  antagonistic  spirit  of  opposition  which  the 
prejudice  of  their  fellow-creatures  is  so  much  calculated  to 
stir  up  in  their  minds.  Saying,  over  their  cups,  that  they 
were  descended  from  the  Faws,  the  historical  Giiwy  name 
in  Scotland,  did  not  divulge  very  much  to  the  public.  For 
what  idea  had  the  public  of  the  working  of  Oipsydom — 
what  idea  of  the  Gipsy  language  ?  Did  the  public  know  of 
the  existence  of  a  Gipsy  language  in  Scotland  ?  In  all  prob- 
ability, it  generally  did  not.  If  the  public  heard  a  Tinkler 
use  a  strange  word,  all  that  it  would  think  of  it  would  be, 
that  it  was  carU,  confined  to  vagabonds  strolling  the  coun- 
try. Would  it  ever  dream  that  what  the  vagabonds  used 
was  carefully  preserved  and  spoken  among  the  great 
Falls,  of  Dunbar,  within  the  sanctity  of  their  own  dwellings, 
as  it  assuredly  must  have  been  ?  Would  the  public  believe 
in  such  a  thing,  if  even  its  own  ears  were  made  the  witnesses 
to  it?  Was  the  love  which  the  Falls  had  for  their  Yeth- 
olm  connexion  confined  to  a  mere  group  of  their  ancestors 
worked  in  tapestry  ?  Where  was  the  Gipsy  language,  dur- 
ing all  this  time  ?  Assuredly  it  was  well  preserved  in  their 
family.  If  it  showed  the  least  symptoms  of  falling  oflF,  how 
easily  could  the  mothers  bring  into  the  family,  as  servants, 

•  Whipping  the  eat :  Tailoring  from  house  to  house.  The  cat  is  vhlpped 
by  females,  as  weU  an  males,  in  America,  in  some  parts  of  which  the  ex- 
pnmAim  la  current 
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other  Gipsies,  who  would  teach  it  to  the  childron  I  Eor,  be- 
sides the  dazzling  hold  which  the  Gipsy  language  takes  of 
the  mind  of  a  Gipsy,  as  the  language  of  those  black,  mysteri- 
ous heroes  from  wliom  he  is  descended,  the  keeping  of  it 
up  forms  the  foundation  of  that  self-respect  which  a  Gipsy 
has  for  liimsclf,  amidst  the  prq'udice  of  the  world ;  from 
which,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  whatever  his  position  in 
life,  or  character,  or  associations,  may  be,  he  considers  him- 
self separated.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  the  do- 
mestics about  this  Fall  family  were  Gipsies  of  one  caste, 
colour,  condition,  or  what  not 

Then,  we  arc  told  tliat  Miss  Fall,  who  married  Sir  John 
Anstruther,  of  Elic,  baronet,  was  looked  down  upon  by  her 
husband's  friends,  and  received  no  other  name  tnan  «fenny 
Faa ;  and  that  she  was  indirectly  twitted  with  being  a 
Gipsy,  by  the  rabble,  while  attending  an  election  in  which 
Sir  John  was  a  candidate.  What  real  satisfaction  could  Jenny, 
or  any  other  Gipsy,  liave  for  ordinary  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, when  she  was  conscious  of  being  what  she  was,  and  how 
she  was  six)keu  of,  by  her  husband's  relatives  and  the  public 
eencrally  ?  She  would  take  comfort  in  telling  her  "  wonder- 
ful story"  to  her  children,  (for  I  presume  she  would  have 
children,)  who  would  synipatiiize  with  her  ;  and  in  convers- 
ing with  such  of  lier  own  race  as  were  near  her,  were  it 
only  her  trusty  domestics.  It  is  the  Gipsy  woman  who  feels 
the  prejudice  that  exists  towards  her  race  the  most  acutely; 
for  she  has  the  rearing  of  the  children,  and  broods  more 
over  the  history  of  her  people.  As  the  needle  turns  to  the 
pole,  so  docs  the  mind  of  the  Gijxsy  woman  to  Gipsydom. 

We  arc  likewise  told  that  this  eminent  Gipsy  family  were 
connected,  by  marriage,  with  the  Footies,  of  Balgonie  ;  the 
Coutts,  afterwards  bankers  ;  Collector  Whyte,  of  Kirkaldy, 
and  Collector  Melville,  of  Dunbar.  We  may  assume,  as  a 
mathematical  certainty,  that  Gipsydom,  iu  a  refined  form,  is 
in  existence  in  the  descendants  of  these  families,  particu- 
larly in  such  of  them  as  were  connected  with  this  Gipsy 
family  by  the  female  side.* 

*  Of  the  Gipsies  at  Moscow,  tho  foUowing  is  the  substance  of  what  Mr. 
Borrow  says :  *'  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  Gipsy  as 

a  wandering  outcast wiU  be  surprised  to  learn  tW, 

amongst  the  Gipsies  of  Moscow,  there  are  not  a  few  who  inhabit  stately 
honBeB,  go  abroad  in  elegant  equipages,  and  are  behind  the  higher  order  of 
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A  person  who  has  never  considered  this  subject,  or  any 
other  cognate  to  it,  may  imagine  that  a  Oipsj  reproaches 
himself  with  his  own  blood.  Psliaw  1  W  here  will  you 
find  a  man,  or  a  tribe  of  men,  under  the  heavens,  that  will 
do  that  ?  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  do  it.  All  men 
venerate  their  ancestors,  whoever  they  liave  been.  A  Gipsy 
is,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  proud  of  his  blood.  "  I  havo 
very  little  of  the  blood,  myself,  said  one  of  them,  "  but  just 
come  and  see  my  wife  I"  But  people  may  say  that  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Falls  were  thieves.  And  were  not  all  the 
Borderers,  in  their  way,  the  worst  kind  of  thieves  ?  Thev 
might  not  have  stolen  from  their  nearest  relatives  ;  but,  with 
that  exception,  did  they  not  steal  from  each  other  ?  Now, 
Gipsies  never,  or  hardly  ever,  steal  from  each  other.  Were 
not  all  the  Elliots  and  Armstrongs  thieves  of  the  first 
water  ?  Were  not  the  Scotts  and  the  Kcrs  thieves,  long 
after  the  Gipsies  entered  Scotland  ?  When  the  servants  of 
Scott  of  Harden  drove  out  his  last  cow,  and  said, "  There  goes 
Harden's  cow,"  did  not  the  old  cow-stcaler  say,  "  It  will  soon 
be  Harden's  kye^^ — meaning,  that  he  would  set  out  on  a  cow- 
stealing  expedition  ?  In  fact,  he  lived  upon  spoil.  Was  it 
not  his  lady's  custom,  on  the  last  bullock  being  killed,  to 
place  on  the  table  a  dish,  which,  on  being  uncovered,  was 
found  to  contain  a  pair  of  clean  spurs — a  hint,  to  her  hus- 
band and  his  followers,  that  they  roust  shift  for  their  next 
meal  ?  The  descendants  of  these  Scotts,  and  the  Scottish 
public  generally,  look,  with  the  utmost  complacency  and 
pride,  upon  the  history  of  such  families  ;  yet  would  be  very 
apt  to  make  a  great  ado,  if  the  ancestress  of  a  Gipsy  should, 
in  such  a  predicament,  have  hung  out  a  cock's  tail  at  the 
mouth  of  her  tent,  as  a  hint  to  her  "  laddies"  to  look  after 

Russians  neither  in  appearance  nor  mental  acquirements.  ....  The 
sums  obtained  by  the  Gipsy  females,  by  the  exercise  of  their  art  (singing 
in  the  choirs  of  Moscow,)  enable  them  to  support  their  relatives  in  afflu- 
ence  and  luxury.  Some  are  married  to  Russians ;  and  no  one  who  has 
▼isited  Russia  can  but  be  aware  thnt  a  loTely  and  accomplished  countess, 
of  the  nol>le  and  numerous  family  of  Tolstoy  is,  by  birth,  a  Zigana,  and  was 
orjginaUy  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  a  iiomany  choir  at  Moscow." 

This  sliort  notice  ap;)ears  unsatisfactory,  considering,  as  Mr.  Borrow 
says,  thut  one  of  his  principal  motives  for  yisiiing  Moscow  was  to  hold 
communication  with  the  Gipsies.  It  mi^ht  have  occurred  to  him  to  en- 
quire what  relation  the  rbildreti  of  such  marriages  would  bear  to  Gipsydom 
ff«oerally ;  tliat  is,  would  they  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  taught  the 
laQgnage,  and  hold  themselves  to  be  Gipsies  ?  It  is  evident,  however,  tliat 
the  Gipsy-drilliug  process  is  going  on  among  the  Ruaalokii  WQ\>\VkV3 . 
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poultiT.  Common  sense  tells  ns,  that,  for  one  excuse  to  be 
oflFered  for  such  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  landed-gentry 
of  the  country,  a  hundred  can  be  found  for  the  ancestor  of  a 
Gipsy — an  unfortunate  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
who  was  hunted  about,  like  a  wolf  of  the  forest* 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  our  Highland  thieves  ?  High- 
landers may  be  more  touchy  on  this  point,  for  their  ances- 
tors were  the  last  of  the  British  race  to  give  up  that  kind  of 
life.  Talk  of  the  laws  passed  against  the  Gipsies  !  Vari- 
ous of  our  Scottish  monarchs  issued  decrees  against  "  the 
wicked  thieves  and  limmers  of  the  clans  and  surnames,  in- 
habiting the  Highlands  and  Isles,"  accusing  "  the  chieftains 
princii)al  of  the  branches  worthy  to  be  esteemed  the  very 
authors,  fosterers,  and  maintainers,  of  the  wicked  deeds  or 
the  vagabonds  of  their  clans  and  surnames."  Indeed,  the 
doweries  of  the  chiefs'  daughters  were  made  up  by  a  share 
of  the  booty  collected  on  their  expeditions.  The  Highlands 
were,  at  one  time,  little  better  than  a  nest  of  thieves ; 
thieving  from  each  other,  and  more  ])arlicularly  from  their 
southern  neighbours.  It  is  notorious  that  robbery,  in  the 
Highlands,  was  "held  to  be  a  calling  not  merely  innocent, 
but  honourable  ;"  and  that  a  high-born  Highland  warrior 
was  *'  niucli  more  becomingly  employed,  in  plundering  the 
lands  of  otiicrs,  than  in  tilling  his  own."  At  stated  times  of 
the  year,  sucli  as  at  Candlemas,  regular  bands  of  Highland- 
ers, the  sons  of  gentlemen  and  what  not,  proceeded  south 
in  quest  of  booty,  as  part  of  their  winter's  provisions.  The 
Highlanders  might  even  have  been  compared,  at  one  time,  to 
as  many  tribes  of  Afghans.  Mr.  Skene,  the  historian  of  the 
Highlands,  and  himself  a  Highlander,  says  that  the  High- 
landers *'  believed  that  thoy  had  a  right  to  plunder  the  peo- 
ple of  the  low  country,  ivhaievcr  it  teas  in  their  poicerJ^   We 

•  On  his  return  with  his  j^Uant  prey,  he  passed  a  very  large  hay-stack. 
Jl  occurred  to  the  provident  laird  that  this  would  he  extremely  convenient 
to  fodder  his  new  stock  of  cattle ;  hut,  as  no  means  of  transporting  it  were 
ohvious,  he  was  fain  to  take  leave  of  It,  with  the  apostrophe,  now  become 
proverbial,  **  Bt/  mif  nanl,  Iiad  ye  but  four  ftei^  ytthoitUl  not  stand  inn  ff  (hertj* 
In  short,  as  Froissurt  says  of  a  similar  class  of  feudal  robbers.  "  Nothin^^ 
came  amiss  to  them  that  was  not  too  heavy  or  too  hot."  Sir  Waller  Scott 
speaks,  in  the  most  jocular  manner,  of  nn  ancestress  who  had  a  mriout 
hand  at  picklinp  the  btef  which  her  haband  stole  ;  and  that  there  was  not  a 
stain  upon  his  escutciieon,  barring  Border  theft  and  high  treason. — Lock- 
JtarCs  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
We  shonld  never  forget  l\\at  a  "  \wwVa  &  hawk,"  whether  it  is  a  falcon 
or  A  moBquito  hawk,  whkVv  \a  tVi»i  ftm?>\\caV.  ol  iJWvkwYv 
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naturally  ask,  how  did  the  Highlanders  acquire  this  right  of 
plunder  ?  Were  they  ever  proscribed  ?  Were  any  or  them 
hung,  merely  for  being  Highlanders  ?  No.  What  plea, 
then,  did  the  Highlanders  set  up,  in  justification  of  this 
wholesale  robbery  ? — *'  They  believed,  from  tradition^  that 
the  Lowlands,  in  old  fimes^  were  the  possessions  of  their  an- 
cestors." {SJccne.)  But  that  was  no  excuse  for  their  plun- 
dering each  other.* 

The  Gipsy's  ordinary  pilfering  was  confined  to  such  petty 
things  as  "  hens  and  peats  at  pleasure,""  cutting  a  bit  lamb  s 
throat,"  and  "a  mouthfu'  o'  grass  audit  pickle  corn,  for  tho 
cuddy" — "  things  that  a  farmer  body  ne'er  could  miss."  But 
your  Highlanders  did  not  content  themselves  with  such 
•*  needles  and  pins  ;"  they  must  have  "  horned  cattle."  If 
the  coast  was  clear,  they  would  table  their  drawn  dirks, 
and  commence  their  spukicy  by  making  their  victims  furnish 
them  with  what  was  necessary  to  fill  their  bellies  ;  upon  the 
strength  of  which,  they  would  "  lift"  whatever  they  could 
carry  and  drive,  or  take  its  equivalent  in  black-mail. 

What  an  eflFort  is  made  by  our  McGregors,  at  the  present 
day,  to  scrape  up  kin  with  this  or  the  other  bandit  Mc- 
Gregor ;  and  yet  how  apt  the  McGregor  is  to  turn  up  his 
nose — just  as  runch,  only,  could  make  him  turn  it  up — if  a 
Gipsy  were  to  step  out,  and  say,  that  he  was  a  descendant, 
and  could  speak  the  language,  of  Will  Baillie,  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale  Gipsies:  a 
Gipsy,  described  by  my  ancestor,  (and  he  could  judge,)  to 
have  been  "  the  handsomest,  the  best  dressed,  the  best  look- 
ing, and  the  best  bred,  man  he  ever  saw ;  and  the  best 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  Fitz- James,  in  tho  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  eay  to 
Roderick  Dha : 

"  But  then,  Uiy  chieftain's  rohber  life  I — 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 
Wrenching  from  ruined  Lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvests  reared  in  vain — 
Methinks  a  soul  like  thine  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

The  Gael  beheld  him.  grim  the  while, 
And  answered  with  disdainful  smile, — 

'  Where  live  the  mountun  chiefs,  who  hold 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  T 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  RodencV  DWV  * 
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swordsman  in  Scotland,  for,  with  his  weapon  in  his  hand, 
and  his  back  at  a  wall,  he  could  set  almost  everything,  sav- 
ing fire-arms,  at  defiance  ;  a  man  who  could  act  the  gentle- 
man, the  robber,  the  sorner,  and  the  tinker,  whenever  it 
answered  his  purpose."*  And  yet,  some  of  this  man's  de- 
scendants will  doubtless  be  found  among  our  medical  doc- 
tors, and  even  the  clergy.  I  recollect  our  author  pointing 
out  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Church,  who,  he  was  pretty 
sure,  was  *'  one  of  them."  What  name  could  have  stood 
lower,  at  one  time,  than  McGrcffor?  Both  by  legal  and 
social  proscription,  it  was  looked  upon  as  vagabond  ;  and 
doubtless  the  clan  brought  it,  primarily  and  principally,  npon 
themselves ;  but  as  for  the  rapine  they  practised  upon  iheir 
neighbours,  and  the  helpless  southerners,  they  were,  at  first, 
no  worse,  in  that  respect,  than  others  of  their  nation.  Are 
the  McGregors  sure  that  there  are  no  Gipsies  among  them  ? 
There  are  plenty  of  Gipsies  of,  at  least,  the  name  of  Mc- 
Gregor, known  to  both  the  Scottish  and  English  Gipsies. 
Wliat  more  likely  than  some  of  the  McGregors,  when  "  out," 
and  leading  their  vagabond  lives,  getting  mixed  up  with  the 
better  kind  of  mixed  Gipsies  ?  They  were  both  leading  a 
wild  life,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  McGregors, 
of  even  no  small  consequence,  might  have  been  led  captive 
by  such  Gipsy  girls  as  the  lady  Baillies,  of  Tweed-dale.  Let 
a  Gipsy  once  be  grafted  upon  a  native  family,  and  she  rises 
with  it ;  leavens  the  little  circle  of  which  she  is  the  centre, 
and  leaves  it,  and  its  descendants,  for  all  time  coming, 
Gipsies. 

1  now  come  to  ask,  wiiat  constitutes  a  Gipsy,  at  the  present 
day  ?  And  common  sense  replies  :  the  simple  fact  or  know- 
ing from  whom  he  is  descended,  that  is,  who  he  is,  in  con- 
nection with  having  the  Gipsy  words  and  signs,  although 
these  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  requires  no  argument 
10  show  that  there  is  no  tribe  or  nation  but  finds  something 
that  leads  it  to  cling  to  its  origin  and  descent,  and  not  de- 
spise the  blood  that  runs  in  its  own  veins,  although  it  may 
despise  the  condition  or  conduct  of  some  of  its  members. 
Where  shall  we  find  an  exception  to  this  rule?  The  Gipsy 
race  is  no  exception  to  it.  Civilize  a  Gipsy,  and  you  make 
him  a  civilized  Gipsy  ;  educate  him,  and  you  make  him  an 
educated  Gipsy ;  bring  him  up  to  any  profession  you  like. 
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Ghristiamze  him  as  much  as  you  may,  aud  he  etill  romains  a 
Gipsy ;  because  he  is  of  the  Gipsy  race,  and  all  the  influ- 
ences of  nature  and  revelation  do  not  aflFcct  the  questions 
of  blood,  tribe,  and  nationality.  Take  all  the  Gr|)sie8  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  tent,  or  their  descendants,  including 
those  brought  into  the  body  through  the  male  and  female 
line  ;  and  what  are  they  now?  Still  Gipsies.  They  even 
pass  into  the  other  world  Gipsies.  "  But  they  will  forget 
that  they  are  Gipsies,"  say,  perhaps,  some  of  my  readers. 
Forget  that  they  are  Gipsies !  Will  we  hear,  some  of  these 
days,  that  Scotch  people,  themselves,  will  get  up  of  a  morn- 
ing, toss  about  their  night-caps,  and  forget  that  they  are 
Scotch  ?  We  may  then  see  the  same  happen  with  the  Qip- 
Bies.  What  I  have  said,  of  the  Gipsy  always  being  a  Gipsy, 
is  self-evident ;  but  it  has  a  wide  difference  of  meaning 
from  that  contained  in  the  quotation  given  by  Mr.  Borrow, 
in  which  it  is  said  :  "  For  that  which  is  unclean  by  nature 
thou  canst  entertain  no  hope ;  no  washing  will  turn  the 
Gipsy  white."*  But,  taking  the  world  all  over,  there  will 
doubtless  be  Gipsies,  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers,  who  will 
always  be  found  following  the  original  ways  of  their  race. 
What  were  the  Hungarians,  at  one  time,  and  what  are 
they  now  ?    Pritchard  says  of   them :   "  The  Hungarians 

*  In  expatiating  on  the  subject  of  the  Gipsy  race  alwajs  being  the  Gipsy 
race,  I  have  had  it  remarked  to  me:  "  Suppose  Gipsies  should  not  mention 
to  their  children  the  fact  of  their  being  Gipsies."  In  that  cose,  I  replied, 
the  children,  especially  if,  for  the  most  part,  of  white  blood,  would  simply 
not  be  Gipsies ;  they  would,  of  course,  have  some  of  "  the  blood,"  but  they 
would  not  be  Gipsies  if  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact.  But  to  sup- 
pose that  Gipsies  should  not  learn  that  they  are  Gipsies,  on  account  of 
their  parents  not  telling  them  of  it,  is  to  presume  that  the}'  had  no  other 
relatives.  Their  being  Gipsies  is  constantly  talked  of  among  themselves ; 
BO  that,  if  Gipsy  children  should  not  hear  their  **  wonderful  story"  from 
their  parents,  they  would  readily  enough  hear  it  from  their  other  relatives. 
This  is  assuming,  however,  that  the  Gipsy  mind  can  act  otherwise  than  the 
Gipsy  mind ;  which  it  cannot. 

It  sometimes  happens,  as  the  Gipsies  sefmrate  into  classes,  like  aU  other 
races  or  communities  of  men,  that  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  is  stirred  up  in 
the  minds  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  tribe,  on  account  of  their  being 
shunned  by  the  wealthier  kind.  They  are  then  apt  to  say  that  the  ezdu- 
sive  members  have  left  the  tribe;  which,  with  them,  is  an  undefined  and 
confused  idea,  at  the  best,  principally  on  account  of  their  limited  powers  of 
reflection,  and  the  subject  never  being  alluded  to  by  the  others.  This 
jealousy  sometimes  leads  them  to  dog  these  straggling  sheep,  so  that,  as  far 
as  lies  in  their  power,  they  wiU  not  aUow  them  to  leave,  as  they  imagine, 
the  Gipsy  fold.     [See  second  note  at  page  682  J 
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laid  aside  the  Iiabits  of  rude  and  isavage  Imten,  Ihr  bd0# 
the  ooDdition  of  the  nomadic  hordea,  Ux  the  mauBCia  iof 

civilized  life.  In  the  coarse  of  a  thousand  yearSt  thej  ham 
become  a  handsome  people,  of  fine  stature,  r^lar  European 
features,  and  have  the  complexion  prevalent  in  that  tract  of 
Europe  where  they  dwell.'  Now  the  Gipsies  have  been  in 
ScoUand  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  what 
with  the  mixture  of  native  blood,  (which,  at  least,  helped  to 
remove  the  prejudice  iM^nst  the  man's  appearance,  andf  con* 
sequently,  gave  him  a  larger  and  freer  scope  of  action ;)  the 
hard  laws  of  necessity,  and  the  bein^  tossed  aboot  b^  society, 
like  pebbles  on  the  seashore ;  the  inflnences  of  civiliatim, 
education,  and  the  erace  of  God  itself;  bjr  such  means  as 
these,  some  of  the  ^ttish  Oipaies  have  nsen  to  a  respeol- 
able,  even  eminent,  position  in  life.  But  some  people  mar 
say :  "  These  are  not  Gipies ;  they  have  little  of  the  Uood 
in  them."  That  is  nothing.  Ask  themsdves  what  thej  are^ 
and,  if  they  are  at  all  candid,  they  will  reply  that  they  am 
Gipsies.  "  No  doubt,"  they  say,  **  we  have  fair,  or  red,  or 
black,  hair,  (as  the  case  may  be ;)  we  know  nothing  about 
that ;  but  we  know  that  we  are  Gipsies ;  that  is  all."  There 
is  as  much  difference  between  such  a  high-class  Gipsy  and  a 
poor  Gipsian,  as  there  is  between  a  Scottish  judge  and  the 
judge's  fourtli  cousin,  who  makes  his  living  by  clipping  dogs' 
ears.  The  principle  of  progression,  the  passing  through  one 
phase  of  history  into  another,  while  the  race  maintains  its 
identity,  holds  good  with  the  Gipsies,  as  well  as  with  any 
other  people. 

Take  a  Gipsy  in  his  original  state,  and  we  can  find  noth- 
ing really  vulgar  about  him.  What  is  popularly  understood 
to  be  Gipsy  life  may  be  considered  low  life,  by  people  who 
do  not  overmuch  discriminate  in  such  matters  ;  but  view  it 
after  its  kind,  and  it  is  not  really  low ;  for  a  Gipsy  is  natu- 
rally polite  and  well  mannered.  He  does  not  consider  him- 
self as  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the  native,  and  would 
rather  be  judged  by  a  different  standard.  The  life  which 
he  leads  is  not  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  country  in 
which  he  dwells,  but  the  primitive,  original  state  of  a  peo- 
ple of  great  antiquity,  proscribed  by  law  and  society  ;  him- 
self an  enemy  of,  and  an  enemy  to,  all  around  him ;  vrith  the 
population  so  prejudiced  against  him,  that  attempts  to  change 
Sis  condition,  consistently  with  his  feelings  as  a  man,  are 
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frequently  rendered  in  vain :  so  that,  on  the  ground  of 
strict  morals,  or  even  administrative  justice,  the  man  can  be 
said  to  l)e  only  lialf  responsible.  The  subject,  however, 
assumes  quite  a  different  aspect,  when  we  consider  a  Gipsy 
of  education  and  refinement,  like  the  worthy  clergyman 
mentioned,  between  whose  condition  and  that  of  his  tented 
ancestor  an  interval  of,  perhaps,  two  or  three  centuries  has 
elapsed.  We  should  then  put  him  on  the  footing  of  any 
other  race  having  a  barbarous  origin,  and  entertain  no  preju- 
dice against  him  on  account  of  the  race  to  which  he  be- 
longs. He  is  then  to  be  judged  as  we  judge  Highland  and 
Border  Scots,  for  the  whole  three  were  at  one  time  robbers ; 
and  all  the  three  having  welled  up  to  respectable  life  to- 
gether, they  ought  to  be  judged  on  their  merits,  individually, 
as  men,  and  treated  accordingly.  And  the  Gipsy  ought  to 
be  the  most  leniently  dealt  with,  on  the  principle  that  the 
actions  of  his  ancestors  were  far  more  excusable,  and  even 
less  heinous,  than  those  of  the  others.  And  as  regards  an- 
tiquity of  descent,  the  Gipsy's  infinitely  surpasses  the  others, 
being  probably  no  less  than  the  shepherd  kings,  part  of 
whose  blood  left  Egypt,  in  the  train  of  the  Jews.  I  would 
place  such  a  Gipsy  on  the  footing  of  the  Hungarian  race ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Hungarians  entered  Europe  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  became  a  people,  occupying  a  tem- 
tory ;  while  the  Gipsies  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  are  now  to  be  found,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  in  almost 
every  corner  of  the  known  world. 

The  admission  of  the  good  man  alluded  to  casts  a  flood 
of  light  ui)on  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  race, 
shrouded  as  it  is  from  the  eye  of  the  general  population  ; 
but  the  information  given  by  him  was  apt  to  fall  flat  upon 
the  ear  of  the  ordinary  native,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by 
some  such  exposition  of  the  subject  as  is  given  in  this  work. 
Still,  we  can  gather  from  it,  where  Gipsies  are  to  be  found, 
what  a  Scottish  Gipsy  is,  and  what  the  race  is  capable  of ; 
and  what  might  be  expected  of  it,  if  the  prejudice  of  their 
fellow-creatures  was  withdrawn  from  the  race,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  various  classes  into  which  it  may  be  divided, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  personal  conduct  of  each  Gipsy 
individually.  View  the  subject  any  way  I  may,  I  cannot 
resist  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  Gi\jsiea 
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might  not  attain  ta  Bat  tiiat  woaM  depeod  jP^M^f  iWn 
the  country  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.  SooUand  has 
been  peculiarly  favourable  for  them,  in  some  reqiectik 

As  regards  the  Scottish  Gipsy  population,  at  the  present 
day,  I  can  only  adopt  the  language  of  the  immortal  Dominie 
Sampson,  and  say,  tnat  it  mast  be  **  prodigioas.''  If  we  eon- 
sider  the  namber  that  amear  to  haTe  settled  in  Sootland, 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  Scotland,  the  mat 
amount  of  white  blood  that  has,  b^  one  means  or  otherptwoB 
brought  into,  and  mixed  np  with,  the  body,  and  its  |[reat 
natural  encrease ;  the  feelings  that  attach  them  to  their  de- 
scent— ^feelings  that  originate,  more  properly,  witfnn  tlia»> 
selves,  and  feelings  that  press  npon  fliem  from  without — Ilia 
various  occupations  and  positions  in  life  in  which  they  are 
to  be  found ;  we  cannot  set  any  limit  to  their  number* 
Gipsies  are  just  like  other  people ;  tiiey  have  their  own  sets 
or  circles  of  associates,  out  of  which,  as  a  thing  that  is 
almost  invariable,  they  will  hide,  if  not  deny,  themselves  to 
others  of  their  race,  for  rcasous  which  have  already  been 
given.  So  almost  invariable  is  this,  at  the  present  day, 
amongst  Gipsies  that  are  not  tented  Gipsies,  that,  should  an 
English  Gipsy  come  across  a  settlement  of  them  in  America 
— German  Gipsies,  for  example — and  cast  his  sign,  and  ad- 
dress them  in  their  own  speech,  they  will  pretend  not  to 
know  what  he  means,  although  he  sees  the  Gipsy  in  their 
faces  and  about  their  dwellings.  But  should  he  meet  with 
them  away  from  their  homes,  and  wliere  they  are  not  known, 
they  would  answer,  and  be  cheek-by-jowl  with  him,  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  have  found,  by  personal  experience,  that  the  same 
holds  with  the  French  and  other  continental  Gipsies  in 
America.*    It  is  particularly  so  with  the  Scottish  Gipsies. 

*  I  Tery  abrnptly  addressed  a  French  Gipsy,  in  the  streets  of  New  Tork, 
thns :  "  Vous  etes  nn  Homany  ehiiL**  "  Qui.  monsieur "  was  the  roply 
which  he,  as  abruptly,  gave  me.  But,  crcr  afterwards,  he  got  cross,  when 
I  alluded  to  the  subject.  On  one  occasion,  I  gave  liim  the  sien,  which  h« 
repeated,  while  he  asked,  with  much  tartness  of  manner,  "  What  is  that— 
what  does  it  mean  ?"  This  was  a  rog^sh  Gipsy,  and  was  afterwards  lodged 
in  jaiL 

On  one  occasion,  I  met  with  a  Gennan  cutler,  in  a  place  of  business,  in 
Kew  York.  I  felt  sure  he  was  a  Gipsy,  although  the  world  would  not  bav» 
taken  him  for  one.  Catching  his  eye,  I  commenced  to  look  around  the  room, 
from  those  present  to  himself,  as  if  there  was  to  be  somctliing  confidential 
between  us,  and  then  whispered  to  him,  "  Callo  chabo,**  (Gipsy,  or  black  fel- 
Jaw;)  Mnd  the  efiect  was  inatantaneoua.    I  afterwards  Tinted  his  fkmily,  on 
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For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  be  beyond  question  that  the 
number  at  which  our  author  estimates  them  in  Scotland,  viz., 
5,000,  must  be  vastly  below  the  real  number.  If  I  were  to 
say  100,000,  I  do  not  think  I  would  over-estimate  them. 
The  opinion  of  the  Gipsies  whom  our  author  questioned 
was  a  guess,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged,  or  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ;  so  that,  if 
we  take  all  kinds  of  Gipsies  into  account,  it  would  be  a  very 
moderate  estimate  to  set  the  Scottish  Gipsies  down  at 
100,000  ;  and  those  in  all  the  British  Isles  at  800,000.  The 
number  might  be  double  what  I  have  stated.  The  intelli- 
gent English  Gipsies  say  that,  in  England,  they  are  not  only 
"  dreadfully  mixed,"  but  extremely  numerous.  There  is  not 
a  race  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  prolific  than 
tented  Gipsies ;  in  a  word,  tented  Gipsydom,  if  I  may  hazard 
such  an  expression,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  like  a  rabbit 
warren.  The  rough  and  uncouth  kind  of  settled  Gipsies  are 
likewise  very  prolific  ;  but  the  higher  classes,  as  a  rule,  are 
by  no  means  so  much  so.  To  set  down  any  specific  number 
of  Gipsies  to  be  found  in  the  British  Isles,  would  be  a  thing 
too  arbitrary  to  serve  any  purpose  ;  I  think  sufficient  data 
have  been  given  to  enable  the  intelligent  reader  to  form  an 
opinion  for  himself.* 

a  Sabbath  evening,  and  took  tea  with  them.  They  were  from  Wnrtemberg, 
and  appeared  very  decent  people.  The  mother,  a  tall,  swarthy,  fine  look- 
ing intelligent  young  woman,  said  grace,  which  was  repeated  dv  the  chil- 
dren, whom  1  found  learning  their  Sabbath -school  lessons.  The  family 
regularly  attend  church.  A  rair-haired  German  caUed,  and  went  to  church 
with  the  Gipsy  himself.  What  with  the  appearance  of  everything  about 
the  house,  ana  the  fine,  clean,  and  neatly-dressed  family  of  children,  I  fdt 
very  much  pleased  with  my  visit. 

French  and  German  Gipsies  are  very  shy,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
laws  against  their  race. 

*  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  speaks  of  there  being  constantly  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  in  Scotland,  leading  the  life  (as  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  it,) 
of  "  Gipsies,  Jockies,  or  Cairds.  Between  the  time  alluded  to  and  the  date 
of  John  Paw's  league  with  James  V.,  a  period  of  140  years  had  elapsed ; 
and  174  years  from  the  date  of  arrival  of  the  race  in  the  country:  so  that, 
from  the  natural  encrease  of  the  body,  and  the  larse  amount  of  white  blood 
introduced  into  it,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  people  men- 
tioned, were  doubtless  Gipsies.  But  these  Gipsies,  according  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter's opinion,  "died  out  by  a  change  of  habits."  How  strange  it  is  that 
the  very  first  class  Scottish  minds  should  have  so  little  understood  the 
philosophy  of  origin,  blood,  and  descent,  and  especially  ns  they  applied  to 
the  Gipsies!  For  Sir  Walter  says:  '* The  progress  of  time, and  encrease 
both  of  the  means  of  life  and  the  power  of  the  laws,  gradually  reduced 
this  dreadful  evil  within  more  narrow  bounds Theix  xiutobvc^vx^ 

is* 
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That  many  Oipms  w«r6  btnidied  to  ABMrieatii  coknU 
times,  from  fioffland,  Wales,  Soolland,  and  Irelancl,  aone> 
times  for  merdy  being  "  by  habit  and  repute  Gipsies,''  ia. 
bejond  dispute.  ''  Your  Welsh  and  Irish,''  said  aa  Englkhi 
Gipsy,  in  the  United  States,  **  were  so  mean,  when  thej 
banished  a  Gipsy  to  the  Plantations,  as  to  maJke  him  find 
his  own  passage ;  bot  the  English  always  paid  the  OqMgr^ 
passage  for  him."  The  Scotdi  seem  also  to  have  made  Ae 
Gipsy  find  his  own  passage,  and  failinff  thati  to  have  haaged 
him.  It  greatly  interests  the  Englidi  Gipsies  arriving  in 
f  America,  to  know  about  the  native  American  Gipsaes.  I 
have  been  frequently  in  the  company  of  an  English  Gipeft 
in  America,  whose  great-grandfather  was  so  banished ;  imfc 
he  did  not  relish  the  subiect  being  spoken  of.  Gipenes  may 
be  said  to  have  been  in  America  almost  from  the  time  of  its 
settlement.  We  have  alreadv  seen  bow  many  of  them  found 
their  way  there,  daring  the  Bevolntion,  by  b!eing  impreoned 
as  soldiers,  and  taken  as  volunteers,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

BO  ffreatly  dimiDishccI,  that,  inatead  of  one  hundred  thonaand,  aa  calculated 
by  Fletcher,  it  would  now,  perbapa,  be  impoaaible  to  collect  above  fn^  him- 
dred  throughout  all  SooUand  (1)"  It  ia  perfectly  5yident  that  Sir  Waltor 
Scott,  in  cummon  witli  many  others,  never  realized  the  idea,  in  all  ita  bear- 
ing, of  what  a  Gipsy  was ;  or  he  never  could  have  imagined  that  those, 
only,  were  of  the  Oipsy  race,  who  followed  the  tent. 

It  ia  very  doubtful  if  Anthoniua  Gawino,  and  hia  tribe,  departed  witb 
their  letter  of  introduction  from  James  IV.  to  hia  uncle,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, in  ]  506.  Having  secured  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Scots,  by  this 
recommendatory  notice,  he  was  more  apt,  by  delaying  his  departure,  to  ee- 
oure  his  position  in  the  country.  The  circomstancea  attending  the  leag;iie 
with  his  successor,  John  Faw,  show  that  the  tribe  had  been  long  in  the 
country;  doubtless  from  as  far  back  as  1606.  From  1606  till  1579,  wiUi 
the  exception  of  about  one  year,  during  the  reign  of  James  Y.,  the  tribe,  ae 
I  have  already  said,  (page  109,)  must  nave  encreased  prodigiously.  The 
persecutions  against  the  body  extended  over  the  rdfn  of  James  VX,  and 
pert  of  that  of  Charles  I. ;  for,  according  to  Baron  Hume,  suc^  waa  the 
terror  which  the  executions  inspired  in  the  tribe,  that,  *'  for  the  space  of  more 
than  60  ycara  from  that  time,  (1624,)  there  is  no  trial  of  an  EgypUan ;" 
although  our  author  shows  that  an  execution  of  a  band  of  them  tooik  place 
in  1686.  But  "  towards  the  end  of  that  century,"  continuea  Beron  Uume, 
"  the  nuisance  seems  to  have  again  beoome  troublesome ;"  in  other  words, 
that  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  accession  of  William  and  Hary, 
the  time  to  which  Fletcher'a  remark  appties,  the  attention  of  all  being  taken 
up  witli  the  troubles  of  the  times,  the  Gipsies  had  thinffs  pretty  muwi  their 
own  way ;  but  when  peace  was  restored,  they  would  be  caUed  to  atiiek 
account. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  mav  be  said  that  the  100,000  people  epoken  of 
were  doubtless  Gipsies  of  rarioua  mixtures  of  Uood;  so  that^  at  the  pree. 
ent  dMj,  there  oi^^hl  to  be  a  very  large  number  of  the  tribe  in  ScotUncL    I 
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bounty  and  pas;>agc ;  and  how  they  deserted  on  landing. 
Tented  Gipsies  have  been  seen  about  Baltimore  for  the  last 
seventy  years.  In  New  England,  a  colony  is  known  which 
has  existed  for  about  a  hundred  years,  and  has  always  been 
looked  upon  witli  a  singular  feeling  of  distrust  and  mystery 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  early 
emigrants,  and  who  did  not  suspect  their  origin  till  lately. 
These  Gipsies  have  never  associated,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  with  the  other  settlers,  and,  judging  from  their 
exterior,  seem  poor  and  miserable,  whatever  their  circum- 
stances may  be.  They  follow  pretty  much  the  employment 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  same  class  in  Europe ;  the  most 
striking  feature  being,  that  the  bulk  of  them  leave  the  home- 
stead for  a  length  of  time,  scatter  in  diflferent  directions, 
and  reunite,  periodically,  at  their  quarters,  wliich  are  left 
in  charge  of  some  of  the  feeble  members  of  the  band. 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  the  colonial  Gipsies  would 
take  to  the  tent ;  for,  arriving,  for  the  most  part,  as  individ- 
uals, separated  from  family  relations,  they  were  more  apt 
to  follow  settled,  semi-settled,  or  general  itinerant  occupa- 
tions ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the 
thin  and  scattered  settlements,  would  hardly  admit  of  it. 
They  were  apt  to  squat  on  wild  or  unoccupied  lands,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  settlements,  Hko  their  brethren 
in  Europe,  when  they  took  up  their  quarters  on  the  borders 
of  well-settled  districts,  with  a  wild  country  to  fall  back  on, 
in  times  of  danger  or  prosecution  by  the  lawful  authori- 
ties. Besides  disposing  of  themselves,  to  some  little  extent, 
in  this  way,  many  of  the  Gipsies,  banished,  or  going  to  the 
colonies  of  their  own  accord,  would  betake  themselves  to  the 
various  occupations  common  to  the  ordinary  emigrants  ;  the 
more  especially  as,  when  they  arrived,  they  would  find  a  field 

admit  that  many  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  have  been  hanged,  and  many  ban- 
ished to  the  Plantations ;  but  these  would  be  in  a  small  ratio  to  their  num- 
ber, and  a  still  smaller  to  the  natural  encrease  of  the  body.  Suppose  that 
Buch  and  such  Gipsies  were  either  hanged  or  banished ;  so  young  did  they 
aU  marry,  that,  when  they  were  hanged  or  banished,  they  might  leave  be- 
hind them  families  ranging  from  five  to  ten  children.  We  may  say,  of  the 
Scottish  Gipsies  generally,  in  days  that  are  past,  what  a  writer  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  already  alluded  to,  said  of  Billy  Marshall:  "Their  de- 
acondants  were  prodigiously  numerous;  I  dare  say,  numberless."  Many 
of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  have  migrated  to  England,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
In  Liverpool,  there  are  many  of  them,  foUowing  varioas  mechanical  occu- 
pations. 
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in  which  they  were  not  known  to  be  Gipeies ;  which  would 
give  them  greater  scope  and  confidence,  and  enable  them  to 
go  anywhere,  or  enter  upon  any  employment,  where,  not 
being  known  to  bo  Gipsies,  they  would  meet  with  no  prgu- 
dice  to  contend  with.  Indeed,  a  new  country,  in  which  the 
people  Imd,  more  or  less,  to  be,  in  a  sense,  tinkers,  that  is, 
jacks-of-all-trades,  and  masters  of  none,  was  just  the  sphere 
of  a  handy  Gipsy,  who  could  !*  do  a'  most  of  things."  They 
would  turn  to  the  tinkering,  peddling,  horse-dealing,  tavern- 
keeping,  and  almost  all  the  ordinary  mechanical  trades,  and, 
among  others,  broom-making.  Perhaps  the  foundation  of 
the  American  broom  manufacture  was  laid  by  the  British 
Gipsies,  by  whom  it  may  be  partly  carried  on  at  the  present 
day ;  a  business  they  pretty  miich  monopolize,  in  a  rough 
way,  in  Great  Britain.  We  will  doubtless  find,  among  the 
fraternity,  some  of  those  whittling,  meddling  Sam  Slick  ped- 
dlers, so  often  described  :  I  have  seen  some  of  those  itiner- 
ant vendors  of  knife-sharpeners,  and  such  **  Yankee  notions," 
with  dark,  glistening  eyes,  that  would  "  pass  for  the  article." 
Some  of  tlicm  would  live  by  less  legitimate  business.  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt,  what  from  the  general  fitness  of  things, 
and  the  appearance  of  some  of  tlic  men,  that  we  will  find 
sonic  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  British  mixed  Gipsies 
members  of  the  various  establishments  of  Messrs.  Peter 
Funks  and  Company,*  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  And  I  entertain  as  little  doubt  that  many  of 
those  American  women  who  tell  fortunes,  and  engage  in 
those  many  curious  bits  of  business  that  so  often  come  up 
at  trials,  arc  descendants  of  the  British  plantation  stock  of 
Gipsies.  But  there  arc  doubtless  many  of  these  Gipsies  in 
respectable  spheres  of  life.  It  would  be  extremely  unrea- 
sonable to  say  that  the  descendants  of  the  colonial  Gipsies 
do  not  still  exist  as  Gipsies,  like  their  brethren  in  Great 
Britain,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  English 
Gipsies  in  America  entertain  no  doubt  of  it;  the  more  es- 
pecially as  they  have  encountered  such  Gipsies,  of  at  least 
two  descents.  I  have  myself  met  with  such  a  Gipsy,  follow- 
ing a  decidedly  respectable  calling,  whom  I  found  as  much 
one  of  the  tribe,  barring  the  original  habits,  as  perhaps  any 
one  in  Europe. 

There  are  many  Hungarian  and  German  Gipsies  in  Amer- 

•  Peter  Fuuki  <£•  Co. :  Mock  awcXioTiccraofmock  jewelry,  (fec,d:(x 
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ica  ;  some  of  them  long  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, where  they  own  farms.  Some  of  them  leave  their 
farms  in  charge  of  hired  hands,  during  the  summer,  and  pro- 
ceed South  with  their  tents.     In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

there  is  a  settlement  of  them,  on  the  J river,  a  little 

way  above  H ,  where  they  have  saw-mills.    About  the 

Alleghany  Mountains,  there  are  many  of  the  tribe,  following 
somewhat  the  original  ways  of  tlie  race.  In  the  United 
States  generally,  there  are  many  Gipsy  peddlers,  British  as 
well  as  continental.  There  are  a  good  many  Gipsies  in 
New  York — English,  Irish,  and  continental — some  of  whom 
keep  tin,  crockery,  and  basket  stores ;  but  these  are  all 
mixed  Gipsies,  and  many  of  them  of  fair  complexion.  The 
tin-ware  which  they  make  is  generally  of  a  plain,  coarse 
kind  ;  so  much  so,  that  a  Gips^  tin  store  is  easily  known. 
They  frequently  exhibit  their  tm-ware  and  baskets  on  the 
streets,  and  carry  them  about  the  city.  Almost  all,  if  not 
all,  of  those  itinerant  cutlers  and  tinkers,  to  be  met  with  in 
New  York,  and  other  American  cities,  are  Gipsies,  princi- 
pally German,  Hungarian,  and  French.  There  are  a  good  . 
many  Gipsy  musicians  in  America.  **  What  1"  said  I,  to  an 
English  Gipsy,  "  those  organ-grinders  ?*'  "  Nothing  so  low  as 
that.  Gipsies  don't  grind  their  music,  sir ;  they  make  it.'' 
But  I  found  in  his  house,  when  occupied  by  other  Gipsies,  a 
hiirdy-gnnly  and  tambourine ;  so  that  Gipsies  sometimes 
grind  music,  as  well  as  Ttiake  it.  I  know  of  a  Hungarian 
Gipsy  who  is  leader  of  a  Negro  musical  band,  in  the  city  of 
New  York  ;  his  brother  drives  one  of  the  Avenue  cai*8. 
There  are  a  number  of  Gipsy  musicians  in  Baltimore,  who 
play  at  parties,  and  on  other  occasions.  Some  of  the  for- 
tune-telhng  Gipsy  women  about  New  York  will  make  as 
much  as  forty  dollars  a  week  in  that  line  of  business.  They 
generally  live  a  little  way  out  of  the  city,  into  which  they 
ride,  in  the  morning,  to  their  places  of  business.  I  know  of 
one,  who  resides  in  New  Jersey,  opposite  New  York,  and 
who  has  a  place  in  the  citv,  to  which  ladies,  that  is,  females 
of  the  highest  classes,  address  their  cards,  for  her  to  call 
upon  them.  When  she  gets  a  chance  of  a  young  fellow  with 
his  female  friend,  she  "  puts  the  screws  on  ;"  for  she  knows 
well  that  he  dare  not  "  back  out ;"  so  she  frequently  man- 
ages to  squeeze  five  dollars  out  of  him. 

Many  hundred,  perhaps  several  tlvoua&\id^  Oil  ^\i^^ 
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tented,  and  partly  tented  Gipies,  have  arrived  in  America 
witliin  the  last  ten  years.  They,  for  the  most  part,  travel, 
and  have  travelled  every  State  in  the  Union,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  the  British  Provinces,  as  horse- 
dealers,  peddlers,  doctors,  exhibitors,  fortune-tellers,  and 
tramps  generally.  Such  English  Gipsies,  above  all  men  in 
America,  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  say, 

"  No  pcnt-np  Utica  contracts  onr  powers. 
But  tlio  whole  boondloss  continent  la  ours." 

The  fortune-tellers,  every  time  they  set  out  on  their  peregri- 
nations, choose  a  new  route  ;  for  they  say  it  is  more  difficult 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  in  America,  than  it  is  in  Eng^ 
land.  Tlie  horse-dealers  say  that  Jonathan  is  a  good  judge 
of  a  horse  ;  that  sometimes  they  get  the  advantage  of  him, 
and  sometimes  he  of  them ;  but  that  his  demand  for  a  war- 
ranty sometimes  bothers  tliem  a  deal.  "  What  then  ?"  I  asked. 
**  Well,  we  give  him  a  warranty  ;  and  should  the  boast  hap- 
pen to  turn  out  wrong,  let  him  catch  us  if  he  can  I*'  It  is 
really  astonishing  how  sensibly  these  English  Gipsies  tnlk 
of  American  affairs  generally  ;  they  are  very  discriminating 
in  their  remarks,  and  wonderfully  observant  of  places  and 
localities.  They  do  not  like  the  Negroes.  In  their  so- 
ciety they  drop  the  name  of  king,  and  adopt  that  of  presi- 
dent. **  Cunning  fellows,"  said  I,  "  to  eschew  the  name  of- 
king,  and  look  down  upon  Negroes.  That  will  do,  in 
America !" 

I  have  found  the  above  kind  of  Gipsies,  in  America,  to  be 
generally  pretty  well  off;  they  all  seem  to  flourish,  and 
have  plenty  of  money  about  them.  The  fortune-telling,  horse- 
dealing,  and  peddling  branches  of  them  have  a  fine  field  for 
following  their  respective  businesses.  America,  indeed,  is  a 
"  great  country"  for  the  Gipsies  ;  for  it  contains  "  no  end" 
of  chickens,  to  say  nothing  of  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys, 
many  of  which  are  carried  off  by  varmint^  anyhow.  There, 
they  will  find,  for  some  time,  many  opportunities  of  gather- 
ing rich  harvests,  among  what  has  been  termed  the  shrewd- 
est, but,  in  some  tilings,  the  most  gullible,  of  mortals,  as  an 
instance  may  illustrate.  A  Gipsy  woman,  known  as  such, 
drags,  into  the  meslies  of  her  necromancy,  'cute  Jonathan  ; 
who,  with  an  infinite  reliance  on  his  own  smartness,  to"  try 
the  skill  of  the  critter,"  by  tier  directions,  ties  up,  in  gold 
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and  paper,  something  like  a  thousand  dollars,  and,  after  she 
has  passed  her  hands  over  it,  and  muttered  a  few  cabalistic 
words,  deposits  it  in  his  strong  box.  She  sets  a  day,  on 
wliich  she  calls,  handles  the  "  dimes,"  while  muttering  some 
more  expressions,  rather  accidentally  drops  them,  then  re- 
turns them  to  the  box,  and  sets  another  day  when  she  will 
call,  and  add  much  to  his  wealth.  She  does  not  appear, 
however,  on  the  day  mentioned.  Our  simpleton  gets  first 
anxious,  then  excited,  then  suspicious,  then  examines  his 
"  pile,"  and  finds  it  transformed  into  a  lot  of  copper  and  old 
paper  I  For,  in  dropping  the  parcel,  Meg  does  it  adroitly 
about  the  folds  of  her  dress,  quickly  substitutes  another,  ex- 
actly alike,  and  makes  off  with  the  fruits  of  her  labour. 
Then  come  the  hue  and  cry,  telegraphing,  and  dispatching 
of  warrants  everywhere.  But  why  need  he  trouble  himself? 
So,  after  a  harder  day's  work  than,  perhaps,  he  ever  under- 
went in  his  life,  he  returns  home :  but  knowing  the  sym- 
pathy he  will  find  there,  he  puts  on  his  best  face,  and,  to 
have  the  first  word  of  it,  (for  he  is  not  to  be  laughed  at,) 
wipes  his  forehead,  twitches  his  mouth,  winks  his  eyes,  and 
remarks :  "  Waal,  I  reckon  I've  been  most  darnedly  sold,  any- 
liow  I"  Such  occurrences  are  very  common  among  almost 
all  classes  of  rural  Americans.  Sometimes  it  is  to  discover 
treasure  on  the  individual's  lands,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
sometimes  a  mine,  and  sometimes  an  Indian,  a  trapper,  a 
pirate,  or  a  revolutionary  deposit  When  the  Gipsy  es- 
capes with  her  spoil,  she  frequently  makes  for  her  home,  but 
where  that  is,  no  one  knows.  On  being  molested,  while  there, 
she  produces  friends,  in  fair  standing,  who  pTO\)€  an  alibi ; 
and,  with  the  further  assistance  of  a  well-feed  lawyer,  de- 
fies all  the  requisitions,  made  by  the  governors  of  neighbour- 
ing States,  for  her  delivery.  At  other  times,  she  will  divide 
with  the  inferior  authorities,  or  surrender  the  whole  of  the 
plunder ;  for,  to  go  to  jail  she  will  not,  if  she  can  help  it.* 

*  If  the  real  charactera  of  those  "  lady  fortunetellers,"  who^flourish  so 
niQch  in  the  large  cities,  and  publicly  profess  to  reveal  all  matters  io  "  love 
and  law,  health  and  wealth,  losses  and  crosses,"  were  to  bo  ascertained, 
many  of  them  would,  in  aU  probability,  be  found  to  belong  to  a  superior 
class  of  Gipsies.  And.  this  may  much  more  be  said  of  the  more  humble 
ones,  who  trust  to  the  gossipping  of  a  class — and  that  a  resectable  class  of 
femiJes,  for  the  advertising  of  their  calling.  For  9  certainty,  those  are 
Oipeies  who  stroll  about,  telling  fortunes  for  dimes,  clothes,  or  old  bottles. 
The  advertising  members  form  a  very  smaU  part  of  the  firatemlty.    TK« 
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In  Yii^inia,  the  more  original  kind  of  Oipsies  are  very 
frequently  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  the  Slave  Slates  thej 
are  more  apt  to  flourish  in  the  olden  form.  The  planters 
need  not  trouble  themselves  about  their  tampering  with  the 
Negroes,  for  they  have  no  sympathy  with  them.  Were  it 
otherwise,  they  would  soon  bo  mum^  on  finding  what  the  re- 
sults would  be  to  them.  I  have  given  some  of  them  some 
useful  hints  on  that  score.  The  general  disposition  of  the 
people,  the  want  of  learning  among  so  many  oi  them,  the  dis- 
tances between  dwellings,  the  small  villages,  the  handy  me- 
chanical services  of  the  Gipsies,  the  uncultivated  tracts  of 
land,  the  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  climate,  seem  to 
point  out  some  of  the  Slave  States  as  an  elysium  for  the  Gip- 
sies ;  unless  the  wealthier  part  of  the  inhabitants  should  use 
the  poorer  class  as  tools  to  drive  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try.* 

There  arc  a  good  many  very  respectable  Scottish  Gipsies 
in  the  United  States  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  minute  in 
describins^  them.  In  Canada,  I  know  of  a  doctor,  a  lawyer, 
and  an  editor,  Scottish  Gipsies.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  tlie  blood,  the  improvement, 
and  perpetuation,  and  secrecy,  of  the  race,  there  may  l>e 
many,  very  many,  Gipsies,  in  almost  every  place  in  the 
world,  and  other  people  not  know  of  it :   and   it  is  not 

extent  to  wliich  Huch  businesa  is  patronized,  by  Americans,  of  l>oth  sexes, 
and  of  almost  all  positions  in  society  is  such,  tiiat  it  is  doubtful  if  tlte 
English  reader  would  credit  it,  if  it  were  put  on  record. 

*  When  tmvcUinff  on  the  stage,  towards  Lake  Ilunm,  in  Canada,  I  was 
surprised  at  findin!^  a  Gipsy  tent  on  the  roadside,  with  a  man  sitting  in 
front  of  it,  engaged  in  the  mysteries  of  the  tinker.  I  met  a  camp  of  Gi^v 
sies  on  a  vacant  space,  beside  a  clump  of  trees,  in  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Outario,  but  I  deferred  visiting  them  till  the  following  morning. 
When  I  returned  to  the  8iK)t,  I  found  that  the  birds  had  flown.  Feeling 
disappointed,  I  began  to  question  a  man  who  kept  a  toll-bar,  immediately 
opposite  to  where  their  tents  had  been,  as  to  their  peculiarities  generally ; 
when  he  said:  "They  seemed  droll  kind  o'  folk — quite  like  ourselves — no 
way  foreign  ;  yet  I  could  not  understand  a  word  they  were  saying  among 
themselves."  Shortly  after  this,  a  company  of  them  entered  a  shop,  in  the 
same  town,  to  buy  tin.  when  I  happened  to  be  in  it.  I  accosted  one  of  the 
mothers  of  the  company,  in  an  abrupt  but  bland  tone.  "  You're  a*  Naw* 
kens  (Gipsies)  I  see.*' — "  Ou  ay,  we're  Nawkens,"  was  her  immediate  reply, 
accompanied  by  a  smile  on  her  weather-beaten  countenance.  "  You'll  aye 
speak  the  language?"  I  continued.  "  We'll  ne'er  forget  that,"  she  a^in  re- 
plied.  Tliis  seemed  to  bo  a  company  of  Gipsies  from  the  Scottish  Border; 
for  the  woman  spoke  about  the  broadest  Scotch  I  ever  heard.  I'hc^'  dressed 
well,  azid  bore  a  good  repulalVou  m  l\i«  n^l^Kbourhood. 
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likely  that,  at  the  present  time,  they  Will  say  that  they  are 
Gipsies.  Indeed,  the  intelligent  English  travelling  Gipsies 
say  that  there  are  an  immense  number  of  Gipsies,  of  all  coun- 
tries, colours,  and  occupations,  in  America. 

There  is  even  some  resemblance  between  the  formation  of 
Gipsydom  and  that  of  the  United  States.  The  children  of 
emigrants,  it  is  well  known,  frequently  prove  the  most  ultra 
Americans.  Instead  of  the  original  colonists,  at  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  imagine  the  commencement  of  Gip- 
sydom as  proceeding  from  the  original  stock  of  Gipsies. 
The  addition  to  their  number,  from  without,  diflFers  from 
that  which  takes  place  among  Americans,  in  this  way  :  that 
all  such  additions  to  Gipsydom  are  made  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  new  blood  gets  innoculated,  as  it  were,  with  the 
old,  or  part  of  the  old  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  the  whole 
body, 

Om  drop  of  Uood  makes  aU  Gipsydom  mkin. 

The  simple  fact  of  a  person  having  Gipsy  blood  in  his  veins, 
in  addition  to  the  rearing  of  a  Gipsy  parent,  acts  upon  him 
like  a  shock  of  electricity  ;  it  makes  him  spring  to  his  feet, 
and — "  snap  liis  teeth  at  other  dogs  I"  A  very  important 
circumstance  contributing  to  this  state  of  things  is  the  an- 
tipathy which  mankind  have  for  the  very  name  of  Gipsy, 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  all  take  to  themselves  ; 
insomuch  that  the  better  class  will  not  face  it.  Tliey  imagine 
that  socially  speaking,  they  are  among  the  damned,  and  they 
naturally  cast  their  lot  with  the  damned.  Still,  the  antag- 
onistic spirit  which  would  naturally  arise  towards  society, 
in  the  minds  of  such  Gipsies,  remains,  in  a  measure,  latent ; 
for  they  feel  confident  in  tlicir  incognito,  while  moving 
among  their  fellow-creatures  ;  which  circumstance  robs  it  of 
its  sting. 

Let  a  Ijowlandcr,  in  times  that  are  past,  but  have  cast  up 
a  Highlander's  blood  to  him,  and  what  would  have  been  the 
consequences  ?  "  Her  ainsel  would  have  drawn  her  dirk,  or 
whipped  out  her  toasting-iron,  and  seen  which  tvas  the  pret- 
tiest man."  Let  the  same  have  been  done  to  a  Scottish 
Gipsy,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  he  would  have 
taken  Iiis  own  peculiar  revenge.  See  how  the  Baillies,  as 
mentioned  under  the  chapter  of  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale 
Gipsies,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  with  dr^v(\i  %\;qi\^  \w 
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timr  hands,  threatened  death.to  all  who  oppoeed  AeB|  Ibr 
an  affront  offered  to  tiimr  mother.  Twit  a  reepeetaUe 
Gipsy  with  his  blood,  at  the  present  daj,  and  he  wiNdd  so^ 
fer  in  silence :  for,  by  getting  into  a  passion,  he  wonld  let 
liimself  out.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be  nnmanly  to  hut 
it  to  him,  in  any  tone  of  disparagement  The  diflforoioe  of 
feeling  between  the  two  races,  at  the  present  day,  proceeds 
from  pos$itive  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  native  towards 
the  other  ;  an  ignorance  in  which  the  Gipsy  would  rather 
allow  him  to  remain ;  for,  let  him  turn  himself  in  whatever 
direction  he  may,  he  inuigines  he  sec»»  and  perhaps  does  sed^ 
notliing  but  a  dark  mountain  of  pr^udice  eiistiM  between 
him  and  every  other  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  woaU 
rather  retain  his  inco^ito,  and  allow  his  race  to  go  down 
to  posterity  shrouded  in  its  present  mystery.  The  history 
of  the  Gipsy  race  in  Scotland,  more,  perhaps,  thlan  in  any 
other  country,  shows,  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  few  traces 
of  its  existence  as  would  a  fox,  in  passing  over  a  ploughed 
field.  The  farmer  might  see  the  footprints  of  reynard,  but 
how  is  he  to  find  reynard  liimself?  He  must  bring  out  the 
dogs  and  have  a  hunt  for  him.  As  an  Indian  of  the  prairie, 
while  on  the  "  war  path,"  cunningly  arranges  the  long  grass 
into  its  natural  position,  as  ho  passes  through  it,  to  prevent 
his  enemy  following  him.  so  has  the  Scottish  Gipsy,  as  he 
entered  upon  a  settled  life,  destroyed,  to  the  eye  of  the  or= 
dinary  native,  every  trace  of  his  being  a  Gipsy.  Still,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  that  he  has  misgivings  that,  some  day,  he 
will  be  called  up  to  judgment,  and  that  all  about  him  will 
be  exposed  to  tlie  world. 

What  is  it  that  troubles  the  educated  Gipsies  ?  Nothing 
but  the  word  Gipsy  ;  a  word  which,  however  sweet  when 
used  among  themselves,  conveys  an  ugly,  blackguard,  and 
vagabond  meaning  to  other  people.  The  poet  asks,  What  i^ 
there  in  a  name  ?  and  I  reply,  Everything,  as  regards  the  name 
Gipsy.  For  a  respectable  Scottish  Gipsy  to  say  to  the  public, 
that "  his  mother  is  a  Gipsy,"  or,  that"  his  wife  is  a  Gipsy  "  or, 
that  "  he  is  a  Gipsy;"  such  a  Gipsy  simply  could  not  do  it 
These  G  ipsies  will  hardly  ever  use  the  word  among  themselves, 
except  in  very  select  circles ;  but  they  will  say  "  he's  one  of 
us  p  "  he's  from  Yetholm  ;"  "  he's  from  the  metropolis," 
(Yetholm  being  the  metropolis  of  Scottish  Gipsydom;)  or,  **  he's 
a  traveller."    U  the  company  is  not  over  classical,  they  will 
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say  "  he's  from  the  black  quarry,"  or,  "  he's  been  with  the  cud- 
dies." Imagine  a  select  party  of  educated  Scottish  Gipsies, 
all  closely  related.  They  will  tlien  chatter  Gipsy  over  their 
tea  ;  but  if  a  person  should  drop  in,  one  of  the  party,  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  him,  will  nudge  and  whisper  to  another, 
"  Is  he  one  of  the  tribe  ?"  or, ''  Is  he  one  of  us  ?"  The  better 
class  of  Scottish  Gipsies  are  very  exclusive  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

All  things  considered,  in  what  other  position  could  the 
Gipsy  race,  in  Scotland  especially^  be,  at  the  present  day, 
than  that  described  ?  How  can  we  imagine  a  race  of  peo- 
ple to  act  otherwise  than  hide  tliemselves,  if  they  could,  from 
the  odium  that  attaches  to  the  name  of  Gipsy  ?  And  what 
estimate  should  we  place  on  that  charity  which  would  lead 
a  person  to  denounce  a  Gipsy,  should  he  deny  himself  to  be 
a  Gipsy  ?*  As  a  race,  what  can  thev  oflFer  to  society  at 
large  to  receive  them  within  its  circle?  They  can  pflfer  lit- 
tle, as  a  race  ;  but,  if  we  consider  them  as  individuals,  we 
will  find  many  of  them  whose  education,  character,  and  po- 
sition in  life,  would  warrant  their  admission  into  any  ordi- 
nary society,  and  some  of  them  into  any  society.  Notwith- 
standing all  that,  none  will  answer  up  to  the  name  of  Gipsy. 
It  necessarily  follows,  that  the  race  must  remain  shrouded 
in  its  present  mystery,  unless  some  one,  not  of  the  race, 
should  become  acquainted  with  its  history,  and  s))eak  for 
it.  In  Scotland,  the  prejudice  towards  the  name  of  Gipsy 
might  be  safely  allowed  to  drop,  were  it  only  for  this  reason  : 
that  the  race  has  got  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  native 
blood,  and  even  with  good  families  of  the  country,  as  to 
be,  in  plain  language,  a  jumble — a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  in- 
deed. One's  uncle,  in  seeking  for  a  wife,  might  have 
stumbled  over  an  Egyptian  woman,  and,  either  known  or 
unknown  to  liimself,  had  his  children  brought  up  bitter 
Gipsies ;  so  that  one's  cousins  may  be  Gipsies,  for  any- 
thing one  knows.  A  man  may  have  a  colony  of  Gipsies  in 
his  own  house,  and  know  nothing  about  it  I  The  Gipsies 
died  out?  Oh,  no.  They  commenced  in  Scotland  by  wring- 
ing the  necks  of  one's  chickens,  and  now  they  sometimes 

*  Mixed  Gipsies  tcU  no  lies,  when  they  say  that  they  are  not  Gipsies ; 
for,  physiolc^caUy  speaking,  they  are  not  Gipsies,  but  only  partly  Gipsios, 
as  regards  blood  In  every  other  way  ihey  are  Gipsies,  that  is,  cKab<m, 
cahi,  or  chalt. 
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^  working  in  amon|^  other  people  ?" 

In  seeking  for  GinneB  among  Scotch  people,  I  knowwheM 
to  b^n,  bat  it  pozzies  me  where  to  leave  off.  I  would  pay 
no  regard  to  colour  of  hair  or  eyes,  character,  empki]naMii% 
position,  or,  indeed,  any  outward  thing.  The  reader  may  mj : 
**  It  most  be  a  difficult  matter  to  detect  such  mixed  and  edlh 
cated  Gipsies  as  those  spoken  of.^  It  is  not  only  diflknlti 
but  outwardly  impossible.  Such  Oipsiee  cannot  evea  tdl 
each  other,  from  ttieir  personal  appearance ;  but  they  h»f# 
signs,  which  the^  can  use,  if  the  others  choose  to  respond  to 
them.  If  I  go  into  a  company  which  I  have  reason  to  ba^ 
Here  is  a  Gipsy  one,  and  it  know  nothing  of  me,  so  flv  as 
my  punmit  is  concerned,  I  will  bring  the  subject  cf  the  €Kp» 
sies  up,  in  a  very  roundabout  way,  and  mark  the  effMst  iAib»- 
the  conversation  makes,  or  the  turn  it  takes.  Whai  I  know 
of  the  subject,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  mankind  generally  ki 
regard  to  it,  enables  roe  to  say,  in  almost  every  instance, 
who  they  are,  let  them  make  any  remark  they  like,  look  as 
thev  like,  pretend  what  they  like,  wriggle  about  as  they  like, 
or  keep  dead  silent.  As  I  gradually  glide  into  the  subject, 
and  expatiate  upon  the  "  greatness  of  the  society,"  one  re- 
marks, *'  I  know  it ;"  upon  the  "  respectability  of  some  of  its 
members,"  and  another  emphatically  exclaims,  "That's  a 
fact;"  and  upon  'Mts  universality,"  and  another  bawls  out, 
*' That's  so."  Indeed,  by  finding  the  Gipsies,  under  such 
circumstances,  completely  off  their  guard,  (for  they  do  not 
doubt  their  secret  being  confined  to  themselves,)  I  can  gen- 
erally  draw  forth,  in  one  way  or  other,  as  much  moral  c^> 
tainty,  barring  their  direct  admission,  as  to  their  being  Gip- 
sies, as  a  dog,  by  putting  his  nose  into  a  hole,  can  tell 
whether  a  rat  is  there,  or  not. 

The  principle  of  the  transmutation  of  Gipsy  blood  into 
white,  in  appearance,  is  illustrated,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Borrow's  "  Bible  in  Spain,"  by  its  changing  into  almost  pore 
black.  A  Gipsy  soldier,  in  the  Spanish  army,  killed  his 
sergeant,  for  "  calling  him  caloj  (Gipsy,)  and  cursing  him,"  and 
made  his  escape.  His  wife  remained  in  the  army,  as  a  sut- 
ler, selling  wine.  Two  years  thereafter,  a  strange  man  came 
to  her  wine  shop.  "  He  was  dressed  like  a  Moor,  {oordhano^ 
and  yet  he  did  not  look  like  one  ;  he  looked  more  like  a 
black,  and  yet  he  was  wot  a  blacky  either,  thoi^  ho  was 
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almost  black.  And,  as  I  looked  upon  him,  I  thought  he 
looked  sometliing  like  the  Errate,  (Gipsies,)  and  he  said  to 
me,  "Ziivcali,  chachipe/  (tlic  Gipsy  salutation.)  And  then 
he  whispered  to  me,  m  queer  language,  which  I  could  scarcely 
understand,  *  Your  husband  is  waiting ;  come  with  me,  my 
little  sister,  and  I  will  take  you  to  him.'  About  a  league 
from  the  town,  beneath  a  hill,  we  found  four  people,  men 
and  women,  all  very  black,  like  the  strange  man ;  and  we 
joined  ourselves  with  them,  and  they  all  saluted  me,  and 
called  me  *  little  sister.'  And  away  we  marched,  for  many 
days,  amidst  deserts  and  small  villages.  The  men  would 
cheat  with  mules  and  asses,  and  the  women  told  baji.  I 
often  asked  him  (her  husband)  about  the  black  men,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  believed  them  to  be  of  the  Errate."  Her 
husband,  then  a  soldier  in  the  Moorish  army,  having  been 
killed,  this  Gipsy  woman  married  the  black  man,  with  whom 
she  followed  real  Gipsy  life.  She  said  to  him  :  "  Sure  I  am 
amongst  the  Errate ;  .  .  .  .  and  I  often  said  that  they 
were  of  the  Errate ;  and  then  they  would  laugh,  and  say 
that  it  might  be  soj  and  that  they  were  not  Moors,  (corahai,) 
but  they  could  give  no  account  of  themselves."  From  this 
it  would  seem  that,  while  preserving  their  identity,  wherever 
they  go,  there  are  Gipsies  who  may  not  be  known  to  the 
world,  or  to  the  tribe,  in  other  continents,  by  the  same 
name.* 

*  The  people  above-mentioned  are  donbtlete  Gipsies.  According  to  Orell- 
mann,  the  race  is  even  to  be  found  in  the  centre  m  Africa.  Monien,  in  his 
travels  to  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  in  1818,  says:  "  Scat- 
tered among  the  Joloffis,  we  find  a  people  not  unlike  our  Gipsies,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Laaub^s.  Leading  a  roving  life,  and  without  fixed  habita* 
tion,  their  only  employment  is  the  manufacture  of  wooden  vessels,  mortars, 
and  bedsteads.  They  choose  a  well-wooded  spot,  feU  some  trees,  form  huts 
w4th  the  branches,  and  work  up  the  trunks.  For  tibis  privilege,  they  most 
pay  a  sort  of  tax  to  the  prince  in  whose  states  they  thus  settle.  In  general, 
they  are  both  ugly  and  slovenly. 

"  The  women,  notwithstanding  their  almost  frightful  faces,  are  covered 
with  amber  and  coral  beads,  presents  heaped  on  them  by  the  Joloffs,  from 
a  notion  that  the  favours,  alone,  of  these  women  wiU  be  followed  by  those  of 
fortune.  Ugly  or  handsome,  all  the  young  Laaub^  females  are  in  request 
among  the  ^^^roes. 

"  The  Laaub^s  have  nothing  of  their  own  but  their  money,  their  tools, 
and  their  asses ;  the  only  animals  on  which  they  travel.  In  the  woods, 
they  make  fires  with  the  dung  of  the  flocks.  Ranged  round  the  fires,  the 
men  and  women  pass  their  leisure  time  in  smoking.  The  Laaub^s  have  not 
those  characteristic  features  and  high  stature  which  mark  the  Joloffii,  and 
they  seem  to  form  a  distinct  race.    They  are  exempted  from  oil  m>k\L\ax9 
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A  word  upon  the  nniversality  of  the  Gipsie?.  English 
Gipsies,  on  arriving  in  America,  feel  quite  taken  aback,  on 
coming  across  a  tent  or  wigwam  of  Indians.  "Didn't  you 
feel "  said  I  to  some  of  them,  "  very  like  a  dog  when  he 
comes  across  anotlier  dog,  a  stranger  to  him  ?"  And,  with 
a  laugh,  they  said,  "  Exactly  so."  After  looking  awhile  at 
the  Indians,*  they  will  approach  them,  and  "  cast  their  sign, 
and  sahite  them  in  Gipsy  ;"  and  if  no  response  is  made,  they 
will  pass  on.  They  then  come  to  learn  who  the  Indians  are. 
The  same  curiosity  is  excited  among  the  Gipsies  on  meeting 
with  the  American  farmer,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
or  Missouri ;  who,  in  travelling  to  market,  in  the  summer, 
will,  to  save  expenses,  unyoke  his  horses,  at  mid-day  or  eve- 
ning, at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  light  his  fire,  and  prepare  his 
meal.  What  with  the  "  kettle  and  tented  wagon,"  the  tall, 
lank,  bony,  and  swarthy  appearance  of  the  farmer,  the  Gipsy 
will  approach  him,  as  he  did  the  Indian  ;  and  pass  on,  when 
no  response  is  niado  to  his  sign  and  salutation.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  Gipsy  would  cast  his  sign,  and  give  his 
salutation,  whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  the 
Ganges.  Nay,  a  very  respectable  Scottish  Gipsy  boasted  to 
me,  that,  by  his  signs  alone,  he  could  jmsh  his  way  to  the 
wall  of  Cliina,  and  even  through  China  itself.  And  there 
are  doubtless  Gipsies  in  China.  Mr.  Borrow  says,  that  when 
he  visited  the  tribe  at  Moscow,  tliey  supposed  him  to  be  one 
of  their  brothers,  who,  they  said,  were  wandering  alK)ut  in 
Turkey,  China,  and  other  parts.  It  is  very  likely  that  Rus- 
sian Gipsies  have  visited  China,  by  the  route  taken  by 
Russian  traders,  and  met  with  Gipsies  there.*  But  it  tickles 
the  Gipsy  most,  when  it  is  insinuated,  that  if  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin had  been  fortunate  in  his  expedition,  he  would  have 
foand  a  Gipsy  tinkering  a  kettle  at  the  North  Pole. 

The  particulars  of  a  meeting  between  English  and  Ameri- 

serrice.  Each  family  haa  its  chief,  but,  over  aU,  there  is  a  superior  chief, 
who  comiuands  a  whole  tribe  or  natiou.  He  collects  the  tribute,  and  coin- 
muoicates  with  such  delogatos  of  the  king  ns  receiTC  the  imposts :  this 
serves  to  protect  them  from  oil  vexation.  The  Laaubds  are  idolaters,  f^peak 
the  Poula  language,  and  pretend  to  tell  fortunes."* 

*  BcU,  in  an  account  of  his  journey  to  Tekin,  [1721.]  says  that  upwards 

of  sixty  Gipsies  had  arrived  at  Tobolsky,  on  their  way  to  China,  but  were 

stopped  by  the  Vice-Governor,  for  want  of  passports.     Tliey  had  roamed, 

daring  the  summer  season,  from  Poland,  in  small  parties,  subsisting  by 

Belling  frJnkets,  and  telling  fortxiuca. 
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can  Gipsies  are  interesting.  Some  English  Gipsies  were 
endeavouring  to  sell  some  horses,  in  Annapolis,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  to  what  had  the  appearance  of  being  respect- 
able American  farmers  ;  who,  however,  spoke  to  each  other 
in  the  Gipsy  language,  dropping  a  word  now  and  then,  such 
as  "  this  is  a  good  one,"  and  so  on.  The  English  Gipsies 
felt  amazed,  and  at  last  said  :  "  What  is  that  you  are  say- 
ing ?  Why,  you  are  Gipsies  !"  Upon  this,  the  Americans 
wheeled  about,  and  left  the  spot  as  fast  as  they  could.  Had 
the  English  Gipsies  taken  after  the  Gipsy  in  their  appear- 
ance, they  would  not  have  caused  such  a  consternation  to 
their  American  brethren,  who  showed  much  of  "  the  blood" 
in  their  countenances  ;  but  as,  from  their  blood  being  much 
mixed,  they  did  not  look  like  Gipsies,  they  gave  the  others  a 
terrible  fright,  on  their  being  found  out.  The  Enjjlish  Gip- 
sies said  they  felt  disgusted  at  the  others  not  owning  them- 
selves up.  But  I  told  them  they  ought  rather  to  have  felt 
proud  of  the  Americans  speaking  Gipsjr,  as  it  was  the  preju- 
dice of  the  world  that  led  them  to  hide  their  nationality. 
On  making  enquiry  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  found  that 
these  American  Gipsies  had  been  settled  there  since,  at 
least,  the  time  of  their  grandfather,  and  that  they  bore  an 
English  name. 

There  are  Scottish  Gipsies  in  the  United  States,  following 
respectable  callings,  who  speak  excellent  Gipsy,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  intelligent  English  Gipsies.  The  Eng- 
lish Gipsies  say  the  same  of 'the  Gipsy  families  in  Scotland, 
with  whom  they  are  acquainted ;  but  that  some  of  their 
words  vary  from  those  spoken  in  England.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  rivalry  between  the  English  and  Scottish  Gipsies,  as 
to  whose  pronunciation  of  the  words  is  the  correct  one  : 
in  that  respect,  they  somewhat  resemble  the  English  and 
Scottish  Latinists.  One  intelligent  Gipsy  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  word  great,  haurie^  in  Scotland,  was  softer 
than  boro^  in  England,  andpreferable,  indeed,  the  right  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word.  The  German  Gipsies  are  said,  by 
their  English  brethren,  to  speak  Gipsy  backwards  ;  from 
which  I  would  conclude,  that  it  follows  the  construction  of 
the  German  language,  which  diiBFers  so  materially,  in  that 
respect,  from  the  English.*      It  is  a  thing  well-nigh  im- 

*  Mr.  Borrow  rajs,  with  reference  to  the  Spanish  Gipsy  language :  '*  Its 
grammttical  pccuuarities  have  disappeared,  the  entity  Vsi^«t%<^  \wCv&% 
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possible,  to  get  a  respectable  Scottish  Gipsy  to  own  up  to 
even  a  word  of  the  Gipsy  language.  On  meeting  with  a  re- 
spectable—Scotchman, 1  will  call  him — in  a  company,  lately, 
I  was  asked  by  him  :  "  Are  ye  a'  Tinklers  ?"  "  We're  trav- 
ellers," I  replied.  "But  who  is  he?"  he  continued,  point- 
injc  to  my  acquaintance.  Going  up  to  him,  I  whispered 
"  His  dade  i.s  a  hinrie  gnfe'/emter,  {his  father  i&  a  great 
horse-dealer ;)  and  he  made  for  the  door,  as  if  a  bee  had 
got  into  his  ear.  But  he  came  back ;  oh,  yes,  he  came 
back.  There  was  a  mysterious  whispering  of  "  pistols  and 
coffee,"  at  another  time. 

^  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  Gipsy  language  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  broken,  but  not  so  broken  as  to  consist  of  words  only ; 
it  consists,  rather,  of  expressions,  or  pieces,  which  are  tacked 
together  by  native  words — generally  small  words — which 
are  lost  to  the  ordinary  ear,  when  used  in  conversation.  In 
that  respect,  the  use  of  Gipsy  may  be  compared  to  the  revo- 
lutions of  a  wheel :  we  know  that  the  wheel  has  spokes,  but, 
in  its  velocity,  wc  cannot  distinguish  the  colour  or  material 
of  each  individual  sjKjke  ;  it  is  only  when  it  stands  still  that 
that  can  be  done.  In  the  same  manner,  when  we  come  to 
examine  into  the  British  Gipsy  language,  we  perceive  its 
broken  nature.  But  it  still  serves  the  purpose  of  a  speech. 
Let  any  one  sit  among  English  Gipsies,  in  America,  and 
hear  them  converse,  and  he  cannot  pick  up  an  idea,  and 
hardly  a  word  which  they  say.  "  I  have  always  thought 
Dutch  bad  enough,"  said  an  Irishman,  who  has  often  heard 

been  modified  and  subjected  to  the  rules  of  Spanish  grammar,  with  which 
it  now  coincides  in  syntax,  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  in  the  declension 
of  its  nouns."  We  might  liave  naturally  expected  that  of  the  Gipsy  Ian- 
fi^age,  in  the  course  of  four  hundred  years,  from  the  people  speaking  it  be- 
ing so  much  scattered  over  the  country,  and  coming  so  much  in  contact 
with  the  ordinary  natives.  But  something  different  might  be  looked  for, 
where  the  Gipsies  have  not  been  persecuted,  but  allowed  to  live  together 
in  a  body,  as  in  Hungary.  Of  the  Hungarian  Gipsy  languuge,  Mr.  lk>rrow 
says,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  Gipsy  language  better  preserved 
than  in  Hungary;  and  that  the  roving  bands  of  Gipsies  from  that  country, 
who  visit  France  and  Italy,  speak  the  pure  Gipsy,  with  all  its  grammatical 
peculiarities.  He  estimates  that  tlie  Spanish  Gipdy  language  may  consist 
of  four  or  five  thousand  words ;  a  sufficient  number,  one  mii^ht  suppose,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  everyday  life.  A  late  writer  in  the  Dublin  University 
Maeazine  estimates  that  nve  thousand  words  would  serve  the  same  purpose 
in  £e  English  language.  Four  thousand  words  is  a  very  large  Ihi  guage  for 
the  Gipsies  of  Spain  to  possess,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  one  of  the  coan- 
trj. 
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English  Gipsies,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  speak  among 
themselves;  "  but  Gipsy  is  perfect  gibble-gabble,  like  ducks 
and  geese,  for  anything  I  can  make  of  it."  Some  Gipsies 
can,  of  course,  speak  Gipsy  much  better  than  others.  It  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  with  the  head,  the 
pride,  and  the  tenacity  of  native  Scotch,  would  be  the  first 
to  forget  the  Gipsy  language.  The  sentiments  of  the  people 
themselves  are  very  emphatic  on  that  head.  "  It  will  never 
be  forgotten,  sir ;  it  is  in  our  hearts,  and,  as  long  as  a  single 
Tinkler  exists,  it  will  be  remembered,"  (page  297.)  "  So 
long  as  there  existed  two  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  it  would  never 
be  lost,"  (page  316.)  The  English  Gipsies  admit  that  the 
language  is  more  easily  preserved  in  a  settled  life,  but  more 
useful  to  travelling  and  out-door  Gipsies  ;  and  that  it  is 
carefully  kept  up  by  both  classes  of  Gipsies.  This  informa- 
tion agrees  with  our  author's,  in  regard  to  the  settled  Scot- 
tish Gipsies.  There  is  one  very  strong  motive,  among  many, 
for  the  Gipsies  keeping  up  their  language,  and  that  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  their  self-respect  The  best  of  them  be- 
lieve that  it  is  altogetlier  problematical  how  they  would  be 
received  in  society,  were  they  to  make  an  avowal  of  their 
being  Gipsies,  and  lay  bare  the  history  of  their  race  to  the 
world.  The  prejudice  that  exists  against  the  race,  and 
against  them,  they  imagine,  were  they  known  to  be  Gipsies, 
drives  them  back  on  that  language  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  themselves ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  dazzling  hold  which  it 
takes  of  their  imagination,  as  they  arrive  at  years  of  reflec- 
tion, and  consider  that  the  people  speaking  it  have  been 
transplanted  from  some  other  clime.  The  more  intelligent 
the  Gipsy,  the  more  he  thinks  of  his  speech,  and  the  more 
care  he  takes  of  it 

People  often  reprobate  the  dislike,  I  may  say  the  hatred, 
which  the  more  original  Gipsy  entertains  for  society ;  for- 
getting that  society  itself  has  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
origin  of  it.  When  the  race  entered  Europe,  they  are  not 
presumed  to  have  had  any  hatred  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures.*    That  hatred,  doubtless,  sprang  from  the  severe 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Borrow,  when  ho  says,  that  the  Gipsies 
**  traveUed  three  thousand  miles  into  Europe,  wUi  hatred  in  their  hearts 
iattardt  Uie  people  among  whom  Utey  »ettle<L**  In  none  of  the  earUest  laws 
paaaad  against  them,  is  anything  said  of  their  being  other  than  thieves, 
cheata»  Ac,  Ac.    They  seem  to  have  been  too  ]^Ut\c  lo  CAmicaX.  tq»x^^  \ 

19 
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reception,  and  universal  persecution,  which,  owing  to  the 
singiilarity  of  their  race  and  habits,  they  everywhere  met 
with.  The  race  then  became  born  into  that  state  of  things. 
What  would  subsequent  generations  know  of  the  origin  of 
the  feud?  All  that  they  knew  was,  that  the  law  made 
them  outlaws  and  outcasts ;  that  they  were  subject,  as  Gip- 
sies, to  be  hung,  before  they  were  bom.  Such  a  Gipsy 
might  be  compared  to  Pascal's  man  springing  up  out  of  an 
island  :  casting  his  eyes  around  him,  he  finds  nothing  but  a 
legal  and  social  proscription  haneing  over  his  head,  in  what- 
ever direction  he  may  turn.  Whatever  might  be  assumed 
to  have  been  the  original,  innate  disposition  of  a  Gipsy,  the 
circumstances  attending  him,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  were 
certainly  not  calculated  to  improve  him,  but  to  make  him 
much  worse  tlian  he  might  otiierwise  have  been.  The  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  in  times  past,  has 
been  stated  by  our  author.  With  all  their  faults,  we  find  a 
vein  of  genuine  nobility  of  character  running  through  all 
their  actions,  which  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  at  war  with  society,  and  society  at  war 
with  them.  Not  the  least  important  feature  is  tliat  of  grati- 
tude for  kiud  and  hospitable  treatment.  In  that  respect, 
a  true  Scottish  Gipsy  has  always  been  as  true  as  steel ;  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  his  favour.  The  instance 
given  by  our  author,  (pages  361-3G3,)  is  very  touching,  and 
to  the  point.  1  do  not  know  how  it  may  be,  at  the  present 
day,  in  Scotland,  where  arc  to  be  found  so  many  Irish 
Gipsies,  of  whom  the  Scottish  and  English  Gipsies  have  not 
much  good  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  they  ren- 
der each  other  when  they  meet,  (page  324.)  If  the  English 
farmers  arc  questioned,  1  doubt  not  that  a  somewhat  similar 
testimony  will  be  borne  to  the  English  Gipsies,  to  this  extent, 
at  least,  that,  when  civilly  and  hospitably  treated,  and  per- 

moreover,  it  appears  to  have  been  foreign  to  their  disposition  to  do  nught 
but  obtain  a  living  in  the  most  cunning  manner  they  could.  There  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  purloining  one's  property  and  hating  one's 
person.  As  long  as  the  Gipsies  were  not  hardly  dealt  with,  thev  could, 
naturally,  have  no  actual  hatred  towards  their  fellow-creatures.  Sir.  Bor- 
row attributes  none  of  the  spite  and  hatred  of  the  race  towards  the  com- 
munity to  the  severity  of  the  persecutions  to  which  it  was  exposed,  or  to 
that  hard  feeling  with  which  society  has  regarded  it  These,  and  the  ex. 
ample  of  the  Spaniards,  doubtless  led  the  Gitanos  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
ordinary  natives. 
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Bonally  acquainted,  they  will  respect  the  farmers'  property, 
and  even  keep  others  off  it.  Indeed,  both  Scottish  and 
English  Gipsies  call  this  **  Gipsy  law."  It  is  certainly  not 
the  Scottish  Gipsies,  or,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  English 
Gipsies,  to  whom  Mr.  Sorrow's  words  may  be  applied,  when 
he  says  :  "  I  have  not  expatiated  on  their  gratitude  towards 
good  people,  who  treat  them  kindly,  and  take  an  interest  in 
their  welfare  ;  for  I  believe,  that,  of  all  beings  in  the  world, 
they  are  the  least  susceptible  of  such  a  feeling."  Such  a 
character  may  apply  to  the  Spanish  Gipsies  for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary ;  and  the  causes  to  which  it  may  be 
attributed  must  be  the  influences  which  the  Spanish  charac- 
ter, and  general  deportment  towards  the  tribe,  have  exer- 
cised over  them.^  In  speaking  of  the  bloody  and  wolfish 
disposition  which  especially  characterizes  the  Gitanos,  Mr, 
Borrow  says  :  "  The  cause  to  which  this  must  be  attributed, 
must  be  their  residence  in  a  country,  unsound  in  every 
branch  of  its  civil  polity,  where  right  has  ever  been  in  less 
esteem,  and  wrong  in  less  disrepute,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  w^orld."  Grellmann  bears  as  poor  testimony  to  the 
character  of  the  Hungarian  Gipsies,  in  the  matter  of  grati- 
tude, as  Mr.  Borrow  does  to  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  to  whom  I 
apprehend  his  remarks  are  intended  to  apply.  But  both  of 
these  authors  give  an  opinion,  unaccompanied  by  facts. 
Their  opinion  may  be  correct,  however,  so  far  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  the  class  of  Gipsies,  or  the  individuals,  to  whom  they 
refer.  Gratitude  is  even  a  characteristic  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. "  For  every  kind  of  bcast«,  and  of  birds,  and  of  ser- 
pents, and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is  tamed  and  hath  been 
tamed  of  mankind,"  saith  St.  James  ;  the  means  of  attaining 
to  which  is  frequently  kindness.  I  doubt  not  that  the  same 
can  be  said  of  Gipsies  anywhere ;  for  surely  we  can  expect 
to  find  a«  much  gratitude  in  them  as  can  be  called  forth 
from  things  that  creep,  fly,  or  swim  in  the  sea.  It  is  un- 
reasonable, however,  to  look  for  much  gratitude  from  such 
Gipsies  as  the  two  authors  in  question  have  evidently  alluded 
to  ;  for  this  reason  :  that  it  is  a  virtue  rarely  to  be  met  with 
from  those  "  to  whom  much  has  been  given  ;"  and,  conse- 
quently, very  little  should  be  required  of  those  to  whom 
nothing  has  been  given,  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  In  doing  a  good  turn  to  a  Gipsy,  it  is  not  the 
act  itself  that  calls  forth,  or  perhaps  T£vm\»^  ^  x^\.^tql  \»l 
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gratitade ;  bat  it  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  done :  for,  wh3o 
he  is  doubtless  being  benefited,  he  is,  freqaently  if  not  gen- 
erally, as  little  sympathized  with,  personally,  as  if  he  were 
some  loathsome  creature  to  which  some&ing  had  been 
thrown. 

As  regards  the  improvement  of  the  Gipsies,  I  would  make 
the  following  sug^tions  :  The  facts  and  principles  of  the 
present  work  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed  and  imininted 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  an  effort  made  to  bring,  if  pos- 
sible, our  high-class  Gipsies  to  own  themselves  up  to  be 
Gipsies.  The  fact  of  these  Gipsies  bein^  received  into  so* 
ciety,  and  respected,  as  Gipsies,  (as  it. is  with  them,  at  present^ 
as  men,)  coula  not  fail  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  many 
of  the  humble,  ignorant,  or  wild  ones.  Thly  would  perceive^ 
at  once,  that  the  objections  which  the  community  bad  to 
them,  proceeded,  not  from  their  being  Gipsies,  bat  from 
their  habits,  only.  What  is  the  feeling  which  Gipsies,  who 
are  known  to  be  Gipsies,  have  for  the  public  at  large? 
The  white  race,  as  a  race,  is  simply  odious  to  them,  for  they 
know  well  the  dreadful  prejudice  which  it  bears  towards 
them.  But  let  some  of  their  own  race,  however  mixed  the 
blood  miglit  be,  be  respected  as  Gipsies,  and  it  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  break  aown,  at  least  in  feeling,  the  wall  of 
caste  that  separates  them  from  the  community  at  large.  This 
is  the  first,  tiie  most  important,  step  to  be  taken  to  improve 
the  Gipsies,  whatever  may  be  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
Let  the  prejudice  be  removed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  not  follow.  Before  attempting  to  reform  the 
Gipsies,  we  ought  to  reform,  or,  at  least,  inform,  mankind  in 
r^ard  to  them ;  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  world  to 
them,  before  we  attempt  to  reconcile  them  to  the  world  ;  and 
treat  them  as  men,  before  we  try  to  make  them  Christians. 
The  poor  Gipsies  know  well  that  there  ai*e  many  of  their  race 
occupying  respectable  positions  in  life  ;  perhaps  they  do  not 
know  many,  or  even  any,  of  them,  personally,  but  they  believe 
in  it  thoroughly.  Stilf,  they  will  aeny  it,  at  least  hide  it  from 
strangers,  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  it  is  a  state  to 
which  their  children,  or  even  they  themselves,  look  forward, 
as  ultimately  awaiting  them,  in  which  they  will  manage  to 
escape  from  the  odium  of  their  fellow-creatures,  which  clings 
to  them  in  their  present  condition.  The  fact  of  the  poor 
travelling  Gipsies  knowing  ot  %\)ijc\v  x^^ectable  settled  Gip- 
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Bies,  gives  them  a  certain  degree  of  respect  in  their  own 
eyes,  which  leads  them  to  repel  any  advance  from  the  other 
race,  let  it  come  in  almost  whatever  shape  it  may.  The 
white  race,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  perfectly  odious  to 
them.  Tliis  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  question.  The 
more  original  kind  of  Gipsies  feel  that  the  prejudice  which 
exists  against  the  race  to  which  they  belong  is  such,  that  an 
intercourse  cannot  be  maintained  between  them  and  the 
other  inhabitants  ;  or,  if  it  does  exist,  it  is  of  so  clandestine  a 
nature,  that  their  appearance,  and,  it  may  be,  their  general 
habits,  do  not  allow  or  lead  them  to  indulge  in  it.  I  will 
make  a  few  more  remarks  on  this  subject  further  on  in  this 
treatise. 

What  are  the  respectable,  well-disposed  Scottish  Gipsies 
but  Scotch  people,  after  all  ?  They  are  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  every,  if  not  every,  sphere  in  which  the  ordinary  Scot 
is  to  be  found.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  is, 
that,  however  mixed  the  blood  of  these  Gipsies  may  be, 
their  associations  of  descent  and  tribe  go  back  to  those 
black,  mysterious  heroes  who  entered  Scotland,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  that,  with  this  de- 
scent, they  have  the  words  and  signs  of  Gipsies.  The  pos- 
session of  all  these,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
which  the  ordinary  natives  have  for  the  very  name  of  Gipsy, 
makes  the  only  distinction  between  them  and  other  Scotch- 
men. I  do  not  say  that  the  world  would  have  any  prejudice 
against  these  Gipsies,  as  Gipsies,  still,  they  are  morbidly  sen- 
sitive that  it  would  have  such  a  feeling.  The  light  of  reason, 
of  civilization,  of  religion,  and  the  genius  of  Britons,  forbid 
such  an  idea.  What  object  more  worthy  of  civilization,  and 
of  theage  in  which  we  live,  than  that  such  Gipsies  would  come 
forward,  and,  by  their  positions  in  society,  their  talents  and 
characters,  dispel  the  mystery  and  gloom  that  hang  over  the 
history  of  the  Gipsy  race  I 

But  will  these  Gipsies  do  that?  I  have  my  misgivings. 
They  may  not  do  it  now,  but  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  think 
that  it  is  an  event  that  may  take  place  at  some  future  time. 
The  subject  must,  in  the  meantime,  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  the  mind  of  the  public  fully  prepared  for  such  a 
movement.  The  Gipsies  themselves,  to  commence  with, 
should  famish  the  public  with  information,  anonymoaslY^  sa 
far  as  tbej  are  personally  conceiived,  ot   f!;c>\i^<^^\^^iS^l:^^ 
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througli  a  person  of  standing,  who  can  goarantse  Ae 
worthiness  of  the  Gipsy  himself.  I  do  not  expect  tliat  ttoj 
would  give  us  any  of  the  language ;  but  fhey  can  ftmririi  m 
with  some  idea  of  the  position  which  tlie  Gipsies  ooonpy  in 
the  world,  and  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  histoiy 
of  the  race  in  Scotland,  in,  at  least,  comparatively  recent 
times.  In  anticipation  of  such  an  occurrence,  I  would  make 
this  suggestion  to  them  :  that  they  must  be  very  car^bl 
what  they  say,  on  account  of  the  "  court  holding  them  in- 
terested witnesses  f  and,  whatever  they  may  do,  to  deny 
nothing  connected  with  the  Gipsies.  They  certainly  have 
kept  their  secret  well ;  indeed,  they  have  considered  the 
subject,  80  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  as  dead  and  buried 
long  ago.  It  is  of  no  use,  however,  Gipsies ;  **  murder  will 
out ;"  the  game  is  up ;  it  is  played  out  I  may  sav  to  yoa 
what  the  hunter  said  to  the  'coon,  or  rather  what  the  'oooq 
said  to  the  hunter :  "  You  may  just  as  well  come  down  the 
tree."  Yes  I  come  down  the  tree ;  you  have  been  too  long 
up  ;  come  down,  and  let  us  know  all  about  you.* 

Scottish  Gipsies  I  I  now  appeal  to  you  as  men.  Am  I  not 
right,  in  asserting,  that  there  is  nothing  you  hold  more  dear 
than  your  Egyptian  descent,  signs,  and  language?  And 
nothing  you  more  dread  than  such  becoming  known  to  your 
fellow-men  around  you  ?  Do  you  not  read,  with  the  greatest 
interest,  any  and  everything  printed,  which  comes  in  your 
way,  about  the  Gipsies,  and  say,  that  you  tliankGod  all  that 
is  a  thousand  miles  away  from  you  ?    Whence  this  incon- 

*  I  accidentally  got  into  coDTcrsation  with  an  Irishman,  in  the  city  of 
Kew  York,  about  secret  societies,  when  he  mentioned  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  a  great  many  such,  indeed,  "  aU  of  them,"  as  he  expressed  it.  I  said 
there  was  one  society  of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  when  he  began  to 
enumerate  them,  and  at  last  came  to  the  Zincali.  "  What."  said  I,  *'  are  you  a 
member  of  this  society?"  "Yes,"  said  he;  "the  Zincali,  or  Gipsy."  Uethentold 
me  that  there  are  many  members  of  this  society  in  the  city  of  New  York ; 
not  all  members  of  it.  under  that  name,  but  of  its  outposta,  if  I  may  ao  ex- 
press it.  Tlie  principal  or  arch-Gipsy  for  the  city,  ne  said,  was  a  mer- 
chant, in  -^—  street,  who  had  in  his  possession  a  printed  vocabulary,  or 
dictionary,  of  the  language,  which  was  open  only  to  the  most  thoroughly 
initiated.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  it  fell  out  that  the  native 
American  Gipsy  referred  to  at  pag^  420  was  one  of  the  thoroughly  initiated  ; 
which  circumstance  explainen  a  question  he  had  put  to  me,  and  whi<^  I 
evaded,  bv  saying  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  tales  out  of  schooL 

In  Spam,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Gipsy  taught  her  language  to  her  ■on  from 
M  M8.  I  doubt  not  there  axe  MB.  u  not  printed,  Tocabmariea  of  tlia  Oipay 
iMOf^OMge  among  the  tribe  in  BooiCbA^  •&  nffii  «e Va.  ^IfScMt  toimtriei. 
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sistency  ?  Ah  I  I  vnderstand  it  welL  Shall  the  prejudice  of 
mankind  towards  the  name  of  Gipsy  drive  you  from  the 
position  which  you  occupy  ?  Can  it  drive  you  from  it?  No, 
It  cannot.  The  Gipsies,  you  know,  are  a  people  ;  a  "  mixed 
multitude,"  no  doubt,  but  still  a  people.  You  know  you  are 
Gipsies,  for  your  parents  befoi^e  you  were  Gipsies,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  you  cannot  be  anything  but  Gipsies.  What 
eflfect,  then,  has  the  prejudice  against  the  race  upon  you  ? 
Does  it  not  sometimes  appear  to  you  as  if,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, it  would  put  a  dagger  into  your  hands  against  the  rest 
of  your  species,  should  they  discover  that  you  belonged  to 
the  tribe  ?  Or  that  it  would  lead  you  to  immediately  "  take 
to  your  beds,"  or  depart,  bed  and  baggage^  to  parts  unknown  ? 
But  then,  Gipsies,  what  can  you  do  7  The  thought  of  it 
makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  sheep.  Some  of  you  may  be 
bold  enough  to  face  a  lion  in  the  flesh  ;  but  who  so  bold  as 
to  own  to  the  world  that  he  is  a  Gipsy  ?  There  is  just  one  of 
the  higher  class  that  I  know  of,  and  he  was  a  noble  speci- 
men of  a  man,  a  credit  to  human  nature  itself.  Although 
you  might  shrink  from  such  a  step,  would  you  not  like,  and 
cannot  you  iiiduce,  some-  one  to  take  it?  Take  my  word  for 
it,  respectable  Scottish  Gipsies,  the  thine  that  frightens  you 
is,  after  all,  a  bug-bear — a  scare-crow.  But,  failing  some  of 
you  "  coming  out,"  would  you  not  rather  that  the  world 
should  now  know  that  much  of  the  history  of  the  Gipsy  race, 
as  to  show  that  it  was  no  necessary  disparagement  in  any 
of  you  to  be  a  Gipsy  ?  Would  you  not  rather  that  a  Gipsy 
might  pass,  anywhere,  for  a  gentleman^  as  he  does  now,  every- 
where, for  a  vagabond ;  and  that  you  and  your  children 
might,  if  they  liked,  show  their  true  colours,  than,  as  at  pres- 
ent, go  everywhere  incog,  and  carry  within  them  that 
secret  which  they  are  as  afraid  of  being  divulged  to  the 
world,  as  if  you  and  all  your  kin  were  conspirators  and  mur- 
derers ?  Tlie  secret  being  out,  the  incognito  of  your  race 
goes  for  nothing.  Come  then,  Scottish  Gipsy,  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  like  a  man.     Which  of  you  will  exclaim, 

"Thus  from  the  grave  I'U  rise,  and  save  my  love; 
Draw  aU  your  swords,  and  quick  as  lightning  move  I 
When  I  rush  on,  sure  none  wiU  dare  to  stay ; 
Tis  love  coomiands,  and  glory  leads  the  way  T' 

Will  none  of  you  move  ?     Ah  I  Gipsies,  you  are  "  great 
hens,"  and  no  wonder. 


V 
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American  GKpdes,  deeoendants  of  the  real  oH  British 
Block  I  I  make  the  same  appeal  to  toil  Let  tbe  woiU 
know  how  yon  are  getting  on,  in  this  land  of  ^  liberty  aad 
equality  ;"  and  whether  any  of  your  race  are  senatorSt  cooh 
pressmen,  and  what  not  I  have  heard  of  a  Gipsy,  a  aiieriff 
m  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  I  know  of  a  Sootlisli 
Gipsy,  who  was  lately  returned  a  member  of  the  L^gialatne 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  reader  may  ask  :  Is  it  poesible  that  there  is  a  race  ef 
men,  residing  in  the  British  Isles,  to  be  ooonted  by  its  bon- 
dreds  of  thousands,  occupying  snch  a  positicm  as  thai  de- 
scribed? And  I  reply,  Alas!  it  is  too  true.  Exeter  Hall 
may  hobnob  with  Negroes,  Hottentots,  and  Bo^esmon  al* 
ways  with  something  or  other  from  a  distance :  bat  what 
has  it  ever  done  for  the  Gipsies  ?  Nothing  I  It  will  rail 
at  the  American  prejudice  towards  the  Negro,  and  entirelj 
pass  over  a  much  superior  race  at  its  own  door  I  The 
prejudice  against  tlie  rfegro  proceeds  from  two  causes — his 
appearance  and  the  servitude  in  which  he  is,  or  has  been, 
held.  But  there  can  be  no  prejudice  against  the  Gipsy,  on 
such  grounds.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  prejudice  is 
against  the  tented  Gipsies,  onlv  ;  it  is  against  the  race,  root 
and  branch,  as  far  as  it  is  known.  What  is  it  but  that 
which  compels  the  Gipsy,  on  entering  upon  a  settled  life,  to 
hide  himself  from  the  unearthly  prejudice  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ?  The  Englishman,  the  Scotchman,  and  the  Irish* 
man  may  rail  at  the  American  for  his  peculiar  prejudices : 
but  the  latter,  if  he  can  but  capitalize  the  idea,  has,  in  all 
conscience,  much  to  throw  back  upon  society  in  the  mother 
country.  Instead  of  a  class  of  the  British  public  spending 
so  much  of  their  time  in  an  agitation  against  an  institution 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  homo,  and  over  which  they 
have,  and  can  expect  tp  have,  no  control,  they  might  direct 
their  attention  to  an  evil  laying  at  their  own  doors — that 
social  prejudice  which  is  so  much  calculated  to  have  a  blast- 
\\f^  innuence  upon  the  condition  of  so  many  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  there  cannot  be  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Gipsies  in  the  British  Isles,  who 
are  living  under  a  grinding  despotism  of  caste  ;  a  despotism 
so  absolute  and  odious,  that  the  people  upon  whom  it  bears 
.  cannot,  as  in  Scotland,  were  it  almost  to  save  their  lives, 
^ren  saj  who  they  are  \   ljfe\.  \!ii<^  ^^as^  ^^oid  talents  spent  on 
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the  agitation  in  question  be  transferred,  for  a  time,  into 
some  such  channel  as  would  be  implied  in  a  *'  British  Anti- 
Gipsy-prejudice  Association,"  and  a  great  moral  evil  may 
disappear  from  the  face  of  British  society.  In  such  a  move- 
ment, there  would  be  none  of  that  direct  or  indirect  interest 
to  be  encountered,  which  lies  on  the  very  threshold  of  sla- 
very, in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  exists  ;  nor  would  there 
be  any  occasion  to  appeal  to  people's  pockets.*  After  the 
work  mentioned  has  been  accomplished,  the  British  public 
might  tui-n  their  attention  to  wrongs  perpetrated  in  other 
climes.  Americans,  however,  must  not  attempt  to  seek,  in 
the  British  Gipsy-prejudice,  an  excuse  for  their  excessive 
antipathy  towards  Jn  egroes.  I  freely  admit  that  the  dislike 
of  white  men,  generally,  for  the  Negro,  lies  in  sometlung  that 
is  irremovable — something  that  is  irrespective  of  character, 
or  present  or  previous  social  condition.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  Gipsy,  for  his  race  is,  physically,  among  the  finest  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Americans  ought 
also  to  consider  that  there  are  plenty  of  Gipsies  among 
themselves,  towards  whom,  however,  there  are  none  of  those 
prejudices  that  spring  from  local  tradition  or  association, 
but  only  such  as  proceed  from  literature,  and  that  towards 
the  tented  Gipsy. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Gipsy  race  ?  A  reply  to 
this  question  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  it  during  the 
past,  as  described  ;  for  it  resolves  itself  into  two  very  simple 
matters  of  fact.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  foreign  race, 
deemed,  bv  itself,  to  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  universal,  introduced 
into  Scotland,  for  example,  taken  root  there,  spread,  and 
flourished  ;  a  race  that  rests  upon  a  basis  the  strongest 
imaginable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  prejudice  of 
caste  towards  the  name,  which  those  bearing  it  escape,  only, 
by  assuming  an  incognito  among  their  fellow-creatures. 
These  two  principles,  acting  upon  beings  possessing  the  feel- 
ings of  men,  will,  of  themselves,  produce  that  state  of  things 
which  will  constitute  the  history  of  tlie  Gipsies  during  all 
time  coming,  whatever  may  be  the  changes  that  may  come 

*  Among  the  Tarious  means  by  which  tho  name  of  Gipsy  can  be  raised 
up,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  beginning  the  word  with  a  capital  is  one  of 
DO  little  importance.  The  almost  invariable  custom  with  writers,  in  that 
re^>eety  has  oeen  as  if  they  were  describing  rats  and  mice,  instead  of  a  race 
of  men. 
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over  fhdr  character  and  ccmdition.  llicj'fliaj/fB  ^imtm 
of  time,  lose  their  laDfroAge,  as  eome  of  them,  to  a  |rwt  es- 
tent,  have  done  already ;  bat  they  will  always  retain  a  oon- 
sciousness  of  being  Gipsies.  The  language  mw  be  loat,  bat 
tiieir  Bigns  will  remain,  as  well  as  so  mnch  of  their  qmdi 
as  will  serve  the  purpose  of  pass-words.  "  There  is  some- 
thing there,"  said  an  English  Gipsy  of  intelligence,  smiting 
his  breast,  "  There  is  something  tnere  which  a  Oipsy  cannot 
explain."  And,  said  a  Scotti«i  Gipsy :  "  It  will  never  be 
forgotten  ;  as  lon^  as  the  world  lasts,  the  Gipsies  wQl  be 
Gipsies."  What  idea  can  be  more  preposteroos  than  that 
of  saying,  that  a  change  of  residence  or  occnpation",  or  a 
little  more  or  less  of  education  or  wealth,  or  a  change  of 
character  or  creed,  can  eradicate  such  feeling  from  the  heart 
of  a  Gipsy  ;  or  that  these  circumstances  can,  l^  any  hnrann 
possibility,  chan^  his  descent,  his  tribe,  or  the  Uood  that  ii 
in  his  body  ?  How  can  we  imagine  this  race,  arriving  in 
Europe  so  lately  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  Scotland  the 
centuiy  following,  with  an  origin  so  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  so  treated  by  the  world,  can  possibly  have 
lost  a  consciousness  of  nationality  in  its  descent,  in  so  short 
a  time  after  arrival ;  or,  that  that  can  happen  in  the  future, 
when  there  arc  so  many  circumstances  surrounding  it  to 
keep  alive  a  sense  of  its  origin,  and  so  much  within  it  to 

E reserve  its  identity  in  the  historvof  the  human  family? 
ict  the  future  history  of  the  world  be  what  it  may,  Gipsy* 
dom  is  immortal.* 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  Gipsies  being  openly 
admitted,  as  a  race,  into,  the  society  of  mankind,  I  ask,  what 
possible  reason  could  a  British  subject  advance  against  such 
taking  place  with,  at  least,  the  better  kind  of  Scottish  Gip- 
sies ?  Society,  generally,  would  not  be  over-ready  to  lessen 
the  distance  between  itself  and  the  tented  Gipsies,  or  those 
who  live  by  means  really  objectionable  ;  but  it  should  have 
that  much  sense  of  justice,  as  to  confine  its  peculiar  feelings 

*  This  seDsatioD,  in  the  minds  of  the  Gipsies,  of  the  perpetuity  of  their 
race,  creates,  in  a  great  measure,  its  immortality.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  the  way  to  preserve  the  existence  of  a  people  is  to  scatter  it,  pro- 
Tiaed,  however,  that  it  is  a  race  thoroughly  distinct  from  oUiers,  to  com- 
mence with.  When,  by  the  force  of  drcumstances,  it  has  fidrlj  settled 
down  into  the  idea  that  it  is  a  people,  those  liTing  in  one  oomitry  beeoma 
oonsdous  of  its  existence  in  others ;  and  hcfnce  anteB  the  prineipal  evuM  of 
the  perpetuity  of  its  ezUtonce  aa  «i  «ca.U«E«i^90Qf^ 
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to  the  ways  of  life  of  these  individuals,  and  not  keep  them 
up  against  their  children,  when  they  follow  diflFerent  habits. 
If,  for  example,  I  should  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  Scottish  Gipsies,  associated  with  them,  and  acquired  a 
respect  for  them,  (as  has  happened  with  me,)  how  could  I 
take  exceptions  to  them,  on  account  of  it  afterwards  leaking 
out  that  they  were  Gipsies  ?  A  sense  of  ordinary  justice 
would  forbid  me  doing  so.  I  can  see  nothing  objectionable 
in  their  conduct,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  other  people  ; 
and  as  for  their  appearance,  any  person,  on  being  asked  to 
point  out  the  Gipsy,  would,  so  far  as  colour  of  hair  and  eyes 
goes,  pitch  upon  many  a  common  native,  in  preference  to 
them.  A  sense  of  ordinary  justice,  as  I  have  said,  would 
disarm  me  of  any  prejudice  against  them  ;  nay,  it  would  urge 
me  to  think  the  more  of  them,  on  account  of  their  being 
Gipsies.  To  the  ordinary  eye,  they  are  nothing  but  Scotch 
people,  and  pass,  everywhere,  for  such.  There  is  a  Scottish 
Gipsy  in  the  United  States,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
— a  liberal-minded  man,  and  good  company — who  carries 
on  a  wholesale  trade,  in  a  respectable  article  of  merchandise, 
and  lie  said  to  me :  "I  will  not  deny  it,  nor  am  I  ashamed 
to  say  it — I  come  from  YethdmJ^  And  I  replied  :  "  Why 
should  you  be  ashamed  of  it  ?" 

It  is  this  hereditary  prejudice  of  centuries  towards  the 
name,  that  constitutes  the  main  difficulty  in  tlie  way  of  recog- 
nition of  these  Gipsies  by  the  world  generally.  How  long 
it  may  be  since  they  or  their  ancestors  left  the  tent,  is  a 
thing  of  no  importance  ;  personal  character,  education,  and 

?)sition  in  life,  are  the  only  things  that  should  be  considered, 
he  Gipsies  to  whom  I  allude  do  not  require  to  be  reformed, 
unless  in  that  sense  in  which  all  men  stand  in  need  of  refor- 
mation :  what  is  wanted  is,  that  the  world  should  raise  up 
the  name  of  Gipsy.  And  why  should  not  that  be  done  by 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  Scotland  especially,  in 
whose  mouths  are  continually  these  words :  "  God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth  ?"  Will  the  British  public  spend  its  hundreds 
of  thousands,  annually,  on  every  other  creature  under  heav- 
en, and  refuse  to  countenance  the  Gipsy  race  ?  Will  it 
squander  its  tens  of  thousands  to  convert,  perhaps,  on  an 
average,  one  Jew,  and  refuse  a  kind  word,  nay,  grudge  a 
smile,  towards  that  body,  a  member  of  which  may  be  an 
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official  of  th^t  Miarioiiaiy  Sooietf ,  or«  it  «i^  tok' 
chairman  of  it  ?  I  can  oonceiye  no-  fibeimUniided  Soot^ 
man,  possessing  a  feeling  of  trne  aelf-respecty  entertaining  % 
prejaaiee  against  snch  Gipsies.  The  only  people  in  Soothnd 
in  whose  mind  such  a  prc»jndice  might  be  sopposed  to  exist, 
are  those  miserable  old  women  around  the  neigfaboorliood  of 
Stirling,  who,  nnder  the  influence  of  the  old  Uigfahad  feud, 
will  look  with  the  greatest  contempt  upon  a  person,  if  lie  but 
come  from  the  nortii  of  the  Ochils.  I  would  cUms  with  aoek 
old  women,  all  of  our  Scotch  people  who  would  objeet  to  Hm 
Oipsies  to  whom  I  hare  alluded.  A  Sootdiman  ahovid  efen 
have  that  much  lore  of  country,  as  to  take  hold  of  his  own 
Gipsies,  and  ^  back  them  up^  against  those  of  other  eom- 
tries :  and  particularly  should  he  do  that,  when  the  ^  Oip- 
sies'' might  be  his  cousins,  nay,  his  own  children,  for  anv^ 
thinff  that  he  might  know  to  the  contrary.  Scotch  people 
should  consider  Siat  the  "  Tinklers,''  whom  they  see  gonur 
about,  at  the  present  day,  are,  if  not  the  very  lowest  kind  of 
Gipsies,  at  least  thoiie  who  follow  the  original  ways  of  their 
race  ;  and  are  greatly  inferior,  not  only  relatively,  but  acta- 
ally,  to  many  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them.  They 
should  also  consider  that  Gipsies  are  a  i^ace,  however  mixed 
the  blood  may  be ;  subject,  as  a  race,  to  be  governed,  in  their 
descent,  by  those  laws  which  regulate  the  descent  of  all 
races  ;  and  that  a  Gipsy  is  as  much  a  Gipsy  in  a  house  as  in 
a  tent,  in  a  "  but  and  a  ben"  as  in  a  palace. 

Wherever  a  Gipsy  goes,  he  carries  his  inherent  peculiari- 
ties with  him  ;  and  the  objection  to  him  he  considers  to  be 
to  something  inseparable  from  himself — that  which  he  can- 
not escape  ;  but  the  confidence  which  he  has  in  his  incognito 
neutralizes,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  feelings  which  such  a 
circumstance  would  naturally  produce.  But,  to  disarm  him 
altogether  of  this  feeling,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  state  his 
case,  and  have  it  admitted  by  the  "  honourable  of  tlio  earth;" 
so  that  his  mind  may  be  set  at  perfect  rest  on  that  noiut. 
He  would,  doubtless,  still  hide  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Gipsy, 
but  he  would  enjoy,  in  his  retreat,  that  inward  self-respect, 
among  his  fellow-creatures,  which  such  an  admission  would 
give  him  ;  and  which  is  so  much  calculated  to  raise  the  peo- 
ple, generally,  in  every  moral  attribute.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mel- 
ancholy thing,  to  contemplate  this  cloud  which  hangs  over 
BucYi  a  iuan,  as  he  mixes  with  other  people,  in  his  dauy  call 
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ing ;  but  to  dispel  it  altogether,  the  Gipsy  himself  must,  in 
the  manner  described,  give  us  some  information  about  his 
race.  Apart  from  the  sense  of  justice  which  is  implied  in 
admitting  these  Gipsies,  as  Gipsies,  to  a  social  equality  with 
others,  a  motive  of  policy  should  lead  us  to  take  such  a  step ; 
for  it  can  augur  no  good  to  society  to  have  the  Gipsy  race 
residing  in  its  midst,  under  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  it. 
IjCt  us,  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  at  least  blunt 
the  edge  of  that  antipathy  which  many  of  the  Gipsy  race 
have,  and  most  naturally  have,  to  society  at  large. 

In  receiving  a  Gipsy,  as  a  Gipsy,  into  society,  there  should 
be  no  kind  of  officious  sympathy  shown  him,  for  he  is  too  proud 
to  submit  to  be  made  the  object  of  it.  Should  he  say  that  he  is 
a  Gipsy,  the  remark  ought  to  be  received  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course,  and  little  notice  taken  of  it ;  just  as  if  it  made  no 
diflFcrence  to  the  other  party  whether  he  was  a  Gipsy  or  not. 
A  little  surprise  would  be  allowable ;  but  anything  like  con- 
dolence would  be  out  of  the  question.  And  let  the  Gipsy 
himself,  rather,  talk  upon  the  subject,  than  a  desire  be  shown 
to  ask  Inm  questions,  unless  his  remarks  should  allow  them, 
in  a  natural  way,  to  be  put  to  him.  As  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Gipsy,  should  he  feel  disposed  to  own  himself 
up,  I  would  advise  him  to  do  it  in  an  off-handed,  hearty 
manner  ;  to  show  not  the  least  appearance  that  he  had  any 
misgivings  about  any  one  taking  exceptions  to  him  on  that 
account.  Should  he  act  otherwise,  that  is,  hesitate,  and 
take  to  himself  shamefacedness,  in  making  the  admission,  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  for  him  not  to  have  com- 
mitted liimself  at  all :  for,  in  such  a  matter,  it  may  be  said, 
that  "  he  that  doubteth  is  damned."  The  simple  fact  of  a 
man,  in  Scotland,  saying,  after  the  appearance  of  this  work 
there,  that  he  is  a  Gipsy,  if  he  is  conscious  of  having  the 
esteem  of  his  neighbours,  would  probably  add  to  his  popu- 
larity among  them ;  especially  if  they  were  men  of  good 
sense,  and  had  before  their  eyes  the  expression  of  good- will 
of  the  organs  of  society  towards  the  Gipsy  race.  Such  an 
admission,  on  the  part  of  a  Gipsy,  would  presumptively 
prove,  that  he  was  a  really  candid  and  uprijrht  person  ;  for 
few  Scottish  Gipsies,  beyond  those  about  Yotholm,  would 
make  such  a  confession.  Having  mentioned  the  subject,  the 
Gipsy  should  alkde  to  it,  on  everv  appropriate  occasion, 
and  boast  of  being  in  possession  oi  tho&e  ^Qrd&  ^\A%\^62& 
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wbieh  the  other  18  entirdj  ignoTftBt  oil  Heeould  weQaw: 
^  What  was  Borrow  to  bim,  or  he  to  Borrow ;  that»  for  his 
parti  he  oould  traverse  the  world  over,  and,  in  the  centre  dt 
any  continent,  be  rcceiTcd  and  feasted,  by  Gipsies^  as  a  hing." 
If  but  one  respectable  Scottish  Gtipew  conid  be  prevaifed 
upon  to  act  in  this  way,  what  an  ^Jecl  might  it  not  have 
upon  raising  up  the  name  of  this  singular  race  I  But  there 
is  a  very  serious  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  the  outset  of 
such  a  proceeding,  and  it  is  this,  that  if  a  Gipe^  owns  him- 
self up,  he  necessarily  **  lets  out,''  perhaps,  all  his  kith  and 
kin  ;  a  regard  for  whom  would,  in  all  prohftbility,  keep  him 
back.  But  there  would  be  no  such  difficulty  to  be  met  with 
in  the  way  of  the  Gipsy  giving  us  information  bv  writiw. 
Let  us,  then,  Gip^,  have  some  writing  upon  the  GipeiflB.  It 
will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  keep  such  information  back ; 
the  keeping  of  it  back  will  not  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  fact! 
and  principles  of  the  present  work ;  for  i*cst  assured,  Gipsy, 
that,  upon  its  own  merits,  your  secret  is  exploded.  I  would 
say  this  to  you,  young  Scottish  Gipsy ;  |)ay  no  regard  to  what 
that  old  Gipsy  says,  when  he  tells  you,  that  *'  ho  is  too  old 
a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff  in  that  way." 

The  history  of  the  Gipsies  is  the  history  of  a  people 
(mixed,  in  point  of  blood,  as  it  is,)  which  exists  ;  not  the  his- 
tory of  a  people,  like  the  Aborigines  of  North  America, 
which  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  is  daily  ceasing  to  exist.*  It 
is  the  history  of  a  people  within  a  people,  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  daily,  although  we  may  not  bo  aware  of  it. 
Any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  have  little  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  subject,  shrouded  as  it  is  from  the  eye 
of  the  world.  But  shoula  he  have  any  such  difficulty,  it  will 
be  dispelled  by  his  coming  in  contact  with  a  Gipsy  who  has 
the  courage  to  own  himself  up  to  be  a  Gipsy.  It  is  no  ar> 
gument  to  maintain  that  the  Gipsy  race  is  not  a  race,  be- 
cause its  blood  is  mixed  with  other  people.  That  can  be 
said  of  all  the  races  of  Western  Europe,  the  English  more 
especially  ;  and,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  of  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America.    Every  Gipsy  has  part  of  the 

.  *  The  fSust  of  tliese  IndimoB,  and  the  mboriginal  races  found  in  tha  coon- 

tries  colonized  by  Europeans,  disappearing  so  ranidly,  prevents  our  reg»rd- 

ing  them  with  any  great  degree  ot  interest.    Tnis  drcumstance  detracts 

^  mm  that  idea  of  dimity  which  the  perpetuity  and  dTUisation  of  thdr  race 

Toold  inspire  in  the  mVnda  of  o\}a«ta. 
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which  the  other  is  entirely  ignorant  of.  He  could  well  say : 
"  What  was  Borrow  to  him,  or  he  to  Borrow  ;  that,  for  his 
part,  he  could  traverse  the  world  over,  and,  in  the  centre  of 
any  continent,  be  received  and  feasted,  by  Gipsies,  as  a  king." 
If  but  one  respectable  Scottish  Gipsy  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  act  in  this  way,  what  an  ejQTect  might  it  not  have 
upon  raising  up  the  name  of  this  singular  race  I  But  there 
is  a  very  serious  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  the  outset  of 
such  a  proceeding,  and  it  is  this,  that  if  a  Gipsy  owns  him- 
self up,  he  necessarily  "  lets  out,"  perhaps,  all  his  kith  and 
kin  ;  a  regard  for  whom  would,  in  all  probability,  keep  him 
back.  But  there  would  be  no  such  difficulty  to  bo  met  with 
in  the  way  of  the  Gipsy  giving  us  information  by  writing. 
Lot  us,  then,  Gipsy,  have  some  writing  upon  the  Gipsies.  It 
will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  keep  such  information  back  ; 
the  keeping  of  it  back  will  not  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  facts 
and  principles  of  the  present  work  ;  for  rest  assured,  Gipsy, 
that,  upon  its  own  merits,  your  secret  is  exploded.  I  would 
say  this  to  you,  young  Scottisli  Gipsy  ;  pay  no  regard  to  what 
that  old  Gipsy  says,  when  lie  tells  you,  that  **  he  is  too  old 
a  bird  to  be  caught  with  cliaff  in  that  way." 

The  history  of  the  Gipsies  is  the  history  of  a  people 
(mixed,  in  point  of  blood,  as  it  is,)  which  exists  ;  not  the  his- 
tory of  a  people,  like  the  Aborigines  of  North  America, 
which  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  is  daily  ceasing  to  exist.*  It 
is  the  history  of  a  people  within  a  people,  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  daily,  although  we  may  not  be  aware  of  it. 
Any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  have  little  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  subject,  shrouded  as  it  is  from  the  eye 
of  the  world.  But  should  he  have  any  such  difficulty,  it  will 
be  dispelled  by  his  coming  in  contact  witli  a  Gipsy  who  has 
the  courage  to  own  himself  up  to  be  a  Gipsy.  It  is  no  ar- 
gument to  maintain  that  the  Gipsy  race  is  not  a  race,  be- 
cause its  blood  is  mixed  with  other  i)eople.  That  can  be 
said  of  all  the  races  of  Western  Europe,  the  English  more 
es[)ecially  ;  and,  in  a  mucii  greater  degree,  of  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America.     Every  Gipsy  has  part  of  the 

*  Tbe  fact  of  tlicsc  Indians,  and  tho  abori<rinal  races  found  in  lh«  coan- 
tries  colonized  by  Kuropeans,  disappearing  so  rapidly,  prevents  our  regard- 
ing them  with  any  great  de^ee  of  interest.    This  circumstance  detracts 
from  that  idea  of  dignity  y?\v\c\\  tVvft  ^er^VocvV.^  wwi  ciTilization  of  their  race 
would  inspire  in  the  minda  ai  oO^^ta. 
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G  ipsy  blood,  and  more  or  less  of  the  words  and  signs ;  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  rearing  of  Gipsies,  act  upon 
his  mind  in  snch  a  manner,  that  he  is  penetrated  with  the 
simple  idea  that  he  is  a  Gipsy  ;  and  create  that  distinct  feel- 
ing of  nationality  which  the  matters  of  territory,  and  some- 
times dialect,  government,  and  laws,  do  with  most  of  other 
races.  Take  a  Gipsy  from  any  country  in  the  world  you 
may,  and  the  feeling  of  his  being  a  Gipsy  comes  as  naturally 
to  him  as  does  the  nationality  of  a  Jew  to  a  Jew  ;  although 
we  will  naturally  give  him  a  more  definite  name,  to  distin^ 
guish  him ;  such  as  an  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  or  Irish 
Gipsy,  or  by  whatever  country  of  which  the  Gipsy  happens 
to  be  a  native. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  what  has  been  said  is  not  sufiSciently 
explanatory  to  enable  some  people  to  understand  this  sub- 
ject. These  people  know  what  a  Gipsy,  in  the  popular  sense, 
means  ;  they  have  either  seen  him,  and  observed  his  general 
mode  of  life,  or  had  the  same  described  to  them  in  books. 
This  idea  of  a  Gipsy  has  been  impressed  upon  their  minds 
almost  from  infancy.  But  it  puzzles  most  people  to  form  any 
idea  of  a  Gipsy  of  a  higher  order  ;  such  a  Gipsy,  for  exam- 

I)le,  as  preaches  the  gospel,  or  argues  the  law  :  tiiat  seems, 
lithcrto,  to  have  been  almost  incomprehensible  to  them. 
They  know  intuitively  what  is  meant  by  any  particular  peo- 
ple who  occupy  a  territory — any  country,  tract  of  land,  or 
isle.  They  also  know  what  is  meaijt  by  the  existence  of  the 
Jews.  For  the  subject  is  familiar  to  them  from  infancy ; 
it  is  wrapt  up  in  their  early  reading ;  it  is  associated  with 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  their  religion,  and  the  attend- 
'  ance,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  at  a  place  of  worship.  They 
have  likewise  seen  and  conversed  with  the  Jews,  or  others 
who  liave  done  either  or  both  ;  or  they  are  acquainted  with 
them  by  the  current  remarks  of  the  world.  But  a  people 
resembling,  in  so  many  respects,  the  Jews,  without  having 
any  territory,  or  form  of  creed,  peculiar  to  itself,  or  any  his- 
tory, or  any  peculiar  outward  associations  or  residences,  or 
any  material  dififercnce  in  appearance,  character,  or  oc- 
cupation, is  something  that  the  general  mind  of  mankind 
would  seem  never  to  have  dreamt  of,  or  to  be  almost  capa- 
ble of  realizing  to  itself.  We  have  already  seen  how  a 
writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  gravely  asserts,  that,  al- 
though "  Billy  Marshall  leftdescendaiitBiL\ttii\ifcA^»a^^^^»R^ 
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of  whidi  he  was  one,  was  in  danger  of  beooniag  eiliael  f 
when,  in  fact,  it  had  onl;^  passed  from  its  first  stage  of  ear 
istenco — the  tent,  into  its  second — ^tramping,  witiiont  the 
tent ;  and  after  that,  into  its  ultimate  stage — a  settled  Kftu 
We  have  likewise  seen  how  Sir  Walter  Scott  imagines  that 
the  Scottish  Gipsies  have  decreased,  since  the  time  of 
Fletcher,  of  Saltoon,  abont  the  year  1680,  from  100,000  to 
600,  by ""  the  pn^^ress  of  time,  and  encrease  of  the  means  of. 
life,  and  the  power  of  the  laws.^  Mr.  Borrow' has  not  gone 
one  step  ah^  of  these  writers ;  and,  although  I  natonUj 
enough  ezcase  them,  I  am  not  inclined  to  let  him  go  aoo^. 
free,  since  he  has  set  himself  forward  so  prominently  as  an 
authority  on  the  Oipsy  question.* 

In  explaining  this  subject,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
''crack  an  e^^  for  the  occasion.  There  is  donbtleas  % 
''  hitch,''  but  it  is  a  hitch  so  dose  under  our  very  noses,  that 
it  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  world.  Still,  the  point 
can  be  readily  enough  realized  by  any  one.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Walker  family.  Walker  knows  well  enough  who 
his  father,  grandfather,  and  so  forth  were ;  and  holds  him- 
self to  be  a  Walker.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  Gipsies  ?  What 
is  it  but  a  question  of  "  folk  T  A  question  more  familiar 
to  Scotchpeople  than  any  other  people.  If  one's  ancestors 
were  all  Walkers,  is  not  the  present  Walker  still  a  Walker? 
If  such  or  such  a  family  was  originally  of  the  Gipsy  race,  is 
it  not  so  still  ?  How  did  Billy  Marshall  happen  to  be  a 
Gipsy  ?  Was  he  a  Gipsy  because  he  lived  in  a  tent  ?  or, 
did  he  live  in  a  tent,  like  a  Gipsy  of  the  old  stock  ?  If  Billy 
was  a  Gipsy,  surely  Billy's  children  must  also  have  been 
Gipsies  I 

The  error  committed  by  writers,  with  reference  to  the  so- 
called  "  dying-out"  of  the  Gipsy  race,  arises  from  their  not 
distinguishing  between  the  questions  of  race,  blood,  descent, 
and  language,  and  a  style  of  life,  or  character,  or  mode  of 
making  a  living.  Suppose  that  a  native  Scottish  cobbler 
should  leave  his  last,  and  take  to  peddling,  as  a  packman, 

*  A.  writer  in  the  Penny  Cycloptedia  iUtwtnitee  this  mUsnrd  idea,  in  Tery 
plain  terms,  when  he  says :  "  In  England,  the  Gipsies  have  much  dindo- 
Ished,  of  late  years,  in  conseanence  of  the  endosore  of  luids,  and  the  laws 
against  yagrants."  Sir  Waiter  Soott*s  idea  of  the  Gipsiee  has  been  ibl- 
lowed  in  a  pictorial  history  of  Scotland,  lately  issaed  from  the  Scottiih 
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and  ultimately  settle  again  in  a  town,  as  a  respectable  trades- 
man. On  quitting  "  the  roads/'  he  would  cease  to  be  a 
packman  ;  nor  could  his  children  after  him  be  called  pack- 
men, because  the  whole  family  were  native  Scotch  from  the 
first ;  following  the  pack  having  been  only  the  occupation  of 
the  father,  during  part  of  his  life.  Should  a  company  of 
American  youths  and  maidens  take  to  the  swamp,  cranberry- 
ing  and  gipsying,  for  a  time,  it  could  not  be  said  that  they 
had  become  Gipsies ;  for  they  were  nothing  but  ordinary 
Americans.  Should  the  society  of  Quakers  dissolve  into  its 
original  elements,  it  would  just  be  English  blood  quaker^ 
ized,  returning  to  English  blood  before  it  was  quakerized. 
But  it  is  astonishing  that  intelligent  men  should  conceive, 
and  others  retail,  the  ideas  that  have  been  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  destiny  of  the  Gipsy  race.  What  avails  the  les- 
sons of  history,  or  the  daily  experience  of  every  family  of 
the  land,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  or  the  instinct  of  a 
Hottentot,  if  no  other  idea  of  the  fate  of  the  Gipsy  race  can 
be  given  than  that  referred  to  ?  Upon  the  principle  of  the 
Gipsies  "  dying  out,'*  by  settling,  and  changing  their  habits, 
it  would  appear  that,  when  at  home,  in  the  winter,  they  were 
not  Gipsies  ;  but  that  they  were  Gipsies,  when  they  resumed 
their  habits,  in  the  spring !  On  the  same  principle,  it  would 
appear,  that,  if  every  Gipsy  in  the  world  were  to  disappear 
from  the  roads  and  the  fields,  and  drop  his  original  habits, 
there  would  be  no  Gipsies  in  the  world,  at  all  I  What  idea 
can  possibly  be  more  ridiculous  ?* 

It  is  better,  however,  to  compare  the  Gipsy  tribe  in  Scot- 
land, at  the  present  day,  to  an  ordinary  clan  in  the  olden 
time  ;  although  the  comparison  falls  far  short  of  the  idea. 

*  The  foHowine  singtilar  remarks  appeared  in  a  very  late  number  of 
Chambers'  Journal,  on  the  subject  of  the  Gipsies  of  the  Danube :  "  As  the 
-wild  cat,  the  otter,  and  the  wolf,  generally  disappear  before  the  advance  of 
ciTilization,  the  wild  races  of  mankind  are,  in  like  manner  and  degree,  gra- 
dually coming  to  an  end,  and  from  the  same  causes  (I)  Ihe  waste  lands  get 
enclosed,  the  woods  are  cut  down,  the  police  becomes  yearly  more  efficient, 
and  the  Pariahs  vanish  with  their  means  of  subsistence.  [Where  do  they 
goto?]  In  England,  there  are.  at  most,  l.&OoGipsK's  (I;  Before  the  end 
of  the  ])re3ent  century,  they  will  probably  be  extinct  over  Western  Eu- 
rope (!)" 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  world,  outside  of  Gipsydom.  has  to  bo 
initiated  in  the  subject  of  the  Gipsies,  as  in  the  first  principles  of  a  science, 
or  as  a  child  is  instructed  in  its  alphabet     And  yet,  the  above-mentioned 
writer  takes  upon  himself  to  chide  Mr.  Borrow,  in.  lU^  t!\».\Xxx  ^^nSs^^^c^:^ 
iIm. 
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We  know  perfeeily  well  what  it  was  to  hare  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  or  that  dan.  Sir  Walter  Scott  knew  well  that 
he  was  one  of  the  Bocdeuch  clan,  and  a  descendant  of  AM 
Beardie  ;  so  that  he  coald  readily  say  that  he  was  a  SooU. 
Wherein,  then,  consists  the  difficulty  in  understanding  what 
a  Scottish  Gipsy  is  ?  Is  it  not  simply  that  he  is  **  one  of 
them ;"  a  descendant  of  that  foreign  race  of  which  we  have 
such  notice  in  the  treaty  of  1640,  between  James  Y.  and 
John  Faw,  the  then  head  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  tribe  ?  A 
Scottish  Gipsy  has  the  blood,  the  words,  and  the  rigns,  of 
these  men,  and  as  naturally  holds  himself  to  be  **  one  of 
them,"  as  a  native  Scotdiman  holds  himself  to  be  one  of  his 
father's  children.  How,  then,  can  a  ''  change  of  habits 
prevent  a  man  from  being  his  father's  son?  How  could  a 
"change  of  habits"  make  a  McGregor  anything  but  a  McGr^ 
or?  How  could  the  effects  of  any  just  and  liberal  law 
towards  the  McGregors  lead  to  the  decrease,  and  final  ex- 
tinction, of  the  McGregors?  Every  man,  every  family, 
every  clan,  and  every  people,  are  continually  '*  changing 
their  habits,"  but  still  remain  the  same  people.  It  would  be 
a  treat  to  have  a  treatise  from  Mr.  Borrow  upon  the  Gipsy 
race  "  dying  out,"  by  "  changing  its  habits,"  or  by  the  acts 
of  any  government,  or  by  ideas  of  "  gentility." 

I  have  already  alluded  to  a  resemblance  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Gipsy  race,  at  the  present  day,  and  that  of  the 
English  and  American  races.  Does  any  one  say  that  the 
English  race  is  not  a  race  ?  Or  that  the  American  is  not  a 
race  ?  And  yet  the  latter  is  a  compost  of  everything  that 
migrates  from  tlie  Old  World.  But  take  some  families,  and 
we  will  find  that  they  are  almost  pure  English,  in  descent, 
and  hold  themselves  td,be  actually  such.  But  ask  them  if 
they  are  English,  and  they  will  readily  answer:  ^^  En^^ish? 
No,  siree  I"  The  same  principle  holds  still  more  with  the 
Gipsy  race.  It  is  not  a  question  of  country  against  country, 
or  government  against  government,  separated  by  an  ocean  ; 
but  the  difference  proceeds  from  a  prejudice,  as  broad  and 
deep  as  the  ocean,  that  exists  between  two  races — the  native, 
and  that  of  such  recent  introduction — dwelling  in  the  same 
community. 

I  have  explained  the  effect  which  the  mixing  of  native 
blood  with  Gipsy  baa  xv^ii  ^^  Q^vjej  race,  showing  that  it 
ODiy  modifies  its  appeaiaacfe,  wi^  \%eQiX36Xj»\X».^^a8H^ 
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settled  and  respectable  life.  I  will  now  substantiate  the 
principle  from  what  is  daily  observed  among  the  native  race 
itself.  Take  any  native  family — one  of  the  Scotts,  for  ex- 
ample. Let  us  commence  with  a  family,  tracing  its  origin 
to  a  Scott,  in  the  year  1600,  and  imagine  that,  in  its  de- 
Fcent,  every  representative  of  the  name  married  a  wife  of 
another  family,  or  clan,  having  no  Scotts'  blood  in  her  veins. 
In  the  seventh  descent,  there  would  Vie  only  one  one-hundred 
and  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  original  Scott  in  the  last  re- 
presentative of  the  family.  Would  not  the  last  Scott  be  a 
Scott  ?  The  world  recognizes  him  to  be  a  Scott ;  he  holds 
himself  to  be  a  Scott — "  every  inch  a  Scott  f  and  doubtless 
he  is  a  Scott,  as  much  as  his  ancestor  who  existed  in  the  year 
1600.  What  di£Bculty  can  there,  therefore,  be,  in  under- 
standing how  a  man  can  be  a  6ip«y,  whose  blood  is  mixed, 
even  "  dreadfully  mixed," as  the  English Oipsies  express  it? 
Gipsies  are  Gipsies,  let  their  blood  be  mixed  as  much  as  it 
may  ;  whether  the  introduction  of  the  native  blood  may 
have  come  into  the  family  through  the  male  or  the  female 
line. 

In  the  descent  of  a  native  family,  in  the  instance  given, 
the  issue  follows  the  name  of  the  family.  But,  with  the 
Gipsy  race,  the  thing  to  be  transmitted  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  family,  but  a  race  distinct  from  any  particular  family. 
If  a  Gipsy  woman  marries  into  a  native  family,  the  issue 
retains  the  family  name  of  the  husband,  but  passes  into  the 
Gipsy  tribe  ;  if  a  Gipsy  man  marries  into  a  native  family, 
the  issue  retains  his  name,  in  the  general  order  of  society, 
and  likewise  passes  into  the  Gipsy  tribe  ;  so  that  such 
intermarriages,  which  almost  invariably  take  place  un- 
known to  the  native  race,  always  leave  the  issue  Gipsy. 
For  the  Gipsy  element  of  society  is  like  a  troubled 
spirit,  which  has  been  despised,  persecuted,  and  damned  : 
cross  it  out,  to  .appearance,  as  much  as  you  may,  it  still 
retains  its  Gipsy  identity.  It  then  assumes  the  form  of 
a  disembodied  spirit,  that  will  enter  into  any  kind  of 
tabernacle,  in  the  manner  described,  dispel  every  other 
kind  of  spirit,  clean  or  unclean,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
come  upjUnder  any  garb,  colour,  character,  occupation,  or  creed 
— Gipsy.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  but  not  very  probable,  to 
find  a  6ij»y  a  Jew,  in  creed,  and,  for  the  moat  ^^\:t>\^^\»X* 
of  blood,  in  the  event  of  a  Jew  maTt^xi^  ^xs&sRftL  Qcv^s^ 
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He  miglit  folloir  the  creed  of  flie  Jewirii  pnmt»  and  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  synaffogoe ;  bat,  althoogh  ootwmrdlj  reow- 
nieed  as  a  Jew,  and  having  Jewish  featnns,  he  would  etui 
be  a  choiho ;  for  there  are  Gipries  of  all  meda,  and,  like 
other  people  in  the  world,  of  no  creed  at  alL  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  a  Gipsy  to  have  sodi  a  salgect  men- 
tioned in  his  hearing ;  for  he  heartily  dislikes  a  Jew,  and 
sa^  that  no  one  has  any  "  chance''  in  dealing  wiA  him.  A 
Gipsy  likewise  says,  that  the  two  races  onght  notto  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath,  or  jpnt  on  the  same  footimr,  wbieh 
is  very  tme ;  for  reason  telu  ns^  that,  strip  the  Gbivf  of 
every  idea  connected  with  ^  taking  bits  o'  tiitngs^''  ana  feed- 
ing a  wild  life,  and  there  shoold  be  no  pmnts  6t  enmity 
between  him  and  the  ordinary  native ;  certainly  not  that  of 
creed,  which  exists  between  the  Jew  and  tiie  rest  of  the 
world,  to  which  qacstion  I  will  }aj  and  by  refw • 

The  subject  of  the  Gipsies  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  a 
qnestion  of  natural  history,  only,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
would  treat  aDM)ear8.  W  riters  have  sat  down  beside  them, 
and  looked  at  them — ^little  more  tlian  looked  at  them — des- 
cribed some  of  their  habits,  and  reported  their  chaff.  To 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  sound  the 
mind  of  the  Gipsy,  lay  open  and  dissect  his  heart,  identify 
one's  self  with  his  feelings,  and  the  bearings  of  his  ideas, 
and  construct,  out  of  these,  a  system  of  mental  science,  based 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Gipsy,  and  human  nature  generally. 
For  it  is  the  mind  of  the  Gipsy  that  constitutes  the  Gipsy  ; 
that  which,  in  reference  to  its  singular  origin  and  history, 
is,  in  itself,  indestructible,  imperishable  and  immortal. 

Consider,  then,  this  race,  which  is  of  such  recent  introduc- 
tion upon  the  stage  of  the  European  world,  of  such  a  sin- 
gular origin  and  history,  and  oi  such  universal  existence, 
with  such  a  prejudice  existing  against  it,  and  the  merest 
impulse  of  reflection,  apart  from  the  facts  .of  the  case,  will 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  as  it  has  settled,  it  has  remained 
true  to  itself,  in  the  various  associations  of  life.  In  what- 
ever position,  or  under  whatever  circumstances,  it  is  to  be 
found,  it  may  be  compared,  in  reference  to  its  past  history, 
to  a  chain,  and  the  early  Gipsies,  to  those  who  have  charged 
it  with  electricity.  However  mi^^,  or  however  polished, 
tbo  metal  of  the  links  may  have  since  become,  they  have  al- 
ways served  to  convey  tlaa  Qivpsj  ftsftfii  \ft  «s«r|  ^gsoscatioii 
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of  the  race.  It  is  even  unnecessary  to  enquire,  particularly, 
how  that  has  been  accomplished,  for  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  process  which  has  linked  other  races  to  their  ancestry, 
has  doubly  linked  the  Gipsy  race  to  theirs.  Indeed,  the 
idea  of  being  Gipsies  never  can  leave  the  Gipsy  race.  A 
Gipsy's  life  is  like  a  continual  conspiracy  towards  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  he  has  always  a  secret  upon  his  mind,  and, 
from  his  childhood  to  his  old  age,  he  is  so  placed  as  if  ho 
were,  in  a  negative  sense,  engageB  in  some  gunpowder  plot, 
or  as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  let  his  character  be  as 
good  as  it  possibly  may.  Into  whatever  comjmny  he  may 
enter,  he  naturally  remarks  to  himself :  "  I  wonder  if  there 
are  any  of  us  here."  That  is  the  position  which  the  mixed 
and  l)etter  kind  of  Gipsy  occupies,  generally  and  passively. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  of  the  race  who  are  always 
actually  hatching  some  plot  or  other  a^inst  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Take  a  Gipsy  of  the  popular  kind,  who  appears  as 
such  to  the  world,  and  there  are  two  ideas  constantly  before 
him — that  of  the  Gorgio  and  Chabo  :  they  may  slumber 
while  he  is  in  his  house,  or  in  his  tent,  or  when  he  is  asleep, 
or  his  mind  is  positively  occupied  with  something  ;  but  let 
any  one  come  near  him,  or  him  meet  or  accost  any  one,  and 
he  naturally  remarks,  to  himself,  that  the  person  '*  is  nek  one 
of  us,"  or  that  he  "  la  one  of  us."  He  knows  well  what  the 
native  may  be  thinking  or  saying  of  him,  and  he  as  naturally 
responds  in  his  own  mind.  This  circumstance  of  itself,  this 
frightful  prejudice  against  the  individual,  makes,  or  at  least 
keeps,  the  Gipsy  wild  ;  it  calls  forth  the  passion  of  resent- 
ment, and  produces  a  feeling  of  reckless  abandon,  that  might 
otherwise  leave  him.  To  that  is  to  be  added  the  feeling,  in 
the  Gipsy's  mind,  of  his  race  having  been  persecuted,  for  be 
knows  little  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of  the 
laws  passed  against  his  tribe,  and  attributes  them  to  perse- 
cution alone.  He  considers  that  he  has  a  right  to  travel ; 
that  he  has  been  deprived  of  rights  to  travel,  which  were 
granted  to  his  tribe  by  the  monarchs  of  past  ages ;  and, 
moreover,  that  his  ancestors — the  •*  ancient  wandering  Egyp- 
tians"— always  travelled.  He  feels  perfectly  independent  of, 
and  snaps  his  fingers  at,  everybody  ;  and  entertains  a  pro- 
found suspicion  of  any  one  who  may  approach  him,  inasmuch 
as  he  imagines  that  the  stranger,  however  fair  he  ma^  speak 
to  him,  has  that  feeling  for  him,  aa  \t  \ie  tOTJSA^«^\V.  Y^^* 
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tion  to  touch  him.    Bat  he  is  very  civil  and  planrible  when 
he  19  at  home. 

It  is  from  such  material  that  all  kinds  of  settled  Oipeies, 
at  one  time  or  other/have  sprung.  Such  is  the  prejudice 
A  against  the  race,  that,  if  they  did  not  hide  the  fact  of  their 
being  Gips^ics  from  the  ordinary  natives,  they  would  hardly 
have  the  **  life  of  a  dog''  among  them,  because  of  their  hav- 
ing  s|)rung  from  a  race  which,  in  its  original  state,  has  been 
))cr?ccuted,  and  so  much  despised.  By  settling  in  life,  and 
conforming  with  the  ways  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  thqr 
^*  cease  to  be  Gipsies,"  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  ;  for 
the  world  imagines  that,  when  the  Gjpsy  conforms  to  its 
ways,  there  is  an  end  of  his  being  a  Gipy.  Barring  the 
^  habits,"  such  a  Gipsy  is  as  much  a  Gipsy  as  before,  al- 
though ho  is  one  incog.  The  wonder  is  not  that  he  and  his 
descendants  should  be  Gipsies  ;  but  the  real  wonder  is,  that 
they  should  not  be  (iripsics.  Neither  he  nor  his  descendants 
have  any  choice  in  the  matter.  Does  the  settled  Gipsy  keep 
a  crockery  or  tin  establishment,  or  an  inn,  or  follow  any 
other  occupation  ?  Then  his  children  cannot  all  follow  the 
same  calling ;  tliey  must  betake  themselves  to  the  various 
employments  open  to  the  community  at  large,  and,  their 
blood  being  mixed,  they  become  lost  to  the  general  eye, 
amid  the  rest  of  the  popttlation.  While  this  process  is 
gradually  going  on,  the  (TJpsy  population  which  always  re- 
mains in  the  tent — the  hive  from  which  the  tribe  swarms — 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  prevents  it  from 
thinking  anything  about  the  matter.  In  England,  alone,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  tented  Gipsy  population,  about 
the  commencement  of  this  centurv,  must  have  encreased  at 
least  four-fold  by  this  time,  wliilc,  to  the  eye  of  the  public,  it 
would  appear  that  **  the  Gipsies  are  gradually  decreasing,  so 
that,  by  and  by,  they  will  become  extinct" 

The  world,  generally,  has  never  even  thought  about  this 
subject.  When  I  have  spoken  to  people  promiscuously  in 
regard  to  it,  they  have  replied  :  "  We  suppose  that  the  Gip- 
sies, as  they  have  settled  in  life,  have  got  lost  among  the 
general  population  :"  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
founded, as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  ridiculous,  as  a  matter  of 
theory.  Imagine  a  German  family  settling  in  Scotland. 
The  feeling  of  being  Germans  becomes  lost  in  the  first  gen- 
^ation,  who  do  not,  ^rV\«i\»,  ^^^  ^  ^otd  of  Grerman. 
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There  is  no  prejudice  eDtertained  for  the  family,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  much  good-will  and  respect  are  shown  it  by  its 
neighbours.  The  parents  identify  themselves  with  those 
surrounding  them  ;  the  children,  born  in  the  country,  be- 
come, or  rather  are,  Scotch  altogether ;  so  that  all  that  re- 
mains is  the  sense  of  a  German  extraction,  which,  but  for 
the  name  of  the  family,  would  very  soon  be  lost,  or  become 
a  mere  matter  of  tradition.  In  every  other  respect,  the  fam- 
ily, sooner  or  later,  becomes  lost  amid  the  general  population. 
In  America,  we  daily  see  Germans  getting  mixed  with,  and 
lost  among,  Americans  ;  but  where  is  the  evidence  of  such 
a  process  going  on,  or  ever  having  taken  place,  in  Great 
Britain,  between  the  Gipsy  and  the  native  races?  The 
prejudice  which  the  ordinary  natives  have  for  the  very  name 
of  Gipsy  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  Gipsy  tribe  has  not  been 
lost  in  any  such  manner.  Still,  it  has  not  only  got  mixed, 
but  "  dreadfully  mixed,"  with  the  native  blood  ;  but  it 
has  worked  up  the  additional  blood  within  itself,  having 
thoroughly  gipsyfied  it.  The  original  Gipsy  blood  may  be 
compared  to  liquid  in  a  vessel,  into  which  native  liquid  has 
been  put :  the  mixture  has,  as  a  natural  consequence,  lost, 
in  a  very  great  measure,  its  original  colour ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  most  important  element  in  the  amalgamation  has  been 
mind,  the  result  i^t,  that,  in  its  descent,  it  has  remained,  as 
before,  Gipsy.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  Gipsies  having 
become  lost  among  the  native  population,  a  certain  part  of 
the  native  blood  has  been  lost  among  them,  greatly  adding 
to  the  number  of  the  body. 

We  cannot  institute  any  comparison  between  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gipsies  and  the  Huguenots,  the  last  body  of 
foreigners  that  entered  Great  Britain,  relative  to  the  destiny 
of  the  respective  foreign  elements.  For  the  Huguenots  were 
not  a  race,  as  distinguished  from  every  other  creature  in  the 
world,  but  a  religious  party,  taking  refuge  among  a  people 
of  cognate  blood  and  language,  and  congenial  religious  feel- 
ings and  faith  ;  and  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  a  par,  in 
every  respect,  with  the  ordinary  natives,  with  nothing  con- 
nected with  them  to  prevent  an  amalgamation  with  the 
other  inhabitants :  but,  on  the  contrary,  having  this  char- 
acteristic, in  common  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  the 
place  of  birth  constitutes  the  fact,  and,  taken  in  connection, 
with  the  residence,  creates  the  feeWng^a  ot  Tk^VAQi<^\V^  ^:fi^^ 
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race.  Many  of  my  readers  are,  doubtless,  conversant  with 
the  history  of  the  Huguenots.  Even  in  some  parts  of 
America,  nothinp^  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  say 
that  they  are  Huguenots,  that  is,  of  Huguenot  descent, 
which  is  very  commonly  made  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
nections and  intimate  associations  of  life.  The  peculiarity 
is  frequently  shown  in  the  appearance  of  the  individuals,  and 
in  such  mental  traits  as  spring  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  Huguenots  as  an  historical  and  religious  party,  even 
when  the  individual  now  follows  the  Catholic  faith.  But 
these  people  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  otiier 
inhabitants. 

But  how  different  is  the  position  always  occupied  by  the 
Gipsies  I  Well  may  they  consider  themselves  "  strangers 
in  the  land ;"  for  by  whom  have  they  ever  been  acknowl- 
edged? They  entered  Scotland,  for  example,  and  have 
encreased,  progressed,  and  developed,  with  so  great  a  preju- 
dice against  them,  and  so  separated  in  their  feelings  from 
others  around  them,  as  if  none  had  almost  existed  in  tlie 
country  but  themselves,  while  they  were  "  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  their  brethren  ;"  the  native  blood  that  has  been 
incorporated  witli  them  having  the  appearance  as  if  it  had 
come  from  abroad.  They,  a  people  distinct  from  any  otiier 
in  the  world,  have  sprung  from  the  most  primitive  stage  of 
human  existence — the  tent,  and  their  knowledge  of  their 
race  goes  no  further  back  than  when  it  existed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  in  tlie  same  condition,  more  or  less,  as 
themselves.  They  have  been  a  migratory  tribe,  wherever 
they  have  appeared  or  settled,  and  have  never  ceased  to  l>e 
the  same  peculiar  race,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which 
they  have  undergone  ;  and  have  been  at  home  wherever  they 
have  found  themselves  placed.  The  mere  place  of  birth,  or 
the  circumstance  under  which  the  individual  lias  been 
reared,  has  had  no  effect  upon  their  special  nationality, 
although,  as  citizens  of  particular  countries,  they  have  as- 
similated, in  their  general  ideas,  with  others  around  them* 
And  not  only  have  they  had  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, but  signs  as  exclusively  theirs  as  ai-e  those  of  Free- 
masons. For  Gipsies  stand  to  Gipsies  as  Freemasons  to 
Freemasons  ;  with  this  difference — that  Masons  are  bound  to 
respond  to  and  help  each  other,  while  such  associations, 
among  the  Gipsies^  uve  ovV^^^^  ^"^^^^  ^Vve  individnal,  who, 
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however,  is  persuaded  that  the  same  people,  with  these  ex- 
clusive peculiarities,  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  A  Gipsy  is,  in  his  way,  a  Mason  born,  and,  from  his 
infancy,  is  taught  to  hide  everything  connected  with  his  race, 
from  those  around  him.  He  is  his  own  tyler^  and  tylea  his 
]i]>8  continuallv.  Imagine,  then,  a  person  taught,  from  his 
infancy,  to  understand  that  he  is  a  Gipsy  ;  that  his  blood,  (at 
least  part  of  it,)  is  Gipsy ;  that  he  has  been  instructed  in  the 
language,  and  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries,  of  the  Gipsies  ; 
that  his  relations  and  acquaintances  in  tlie  tribe  have  under- 
gone the  same  experience ;  that  the  utmost  reserve  towards 
those  who  are  not  Gipsies  has  been  continually  inculcated 
upon  him,  and  as  often  practised  before  his  eyes ;  and  what 
must  be  the  leading  idea,  in  that  person's  mind,  but  that  he 
is  a  Gipsy  ?  His  pedigree  is  Gipsy,  his  mind  has  been  cast 
in  a  Gipsy  mould,  and  he  can  no  more  "  cease  to  be  a  Gipsjr" 
than  perform  any  other  impossibility  in  nature.  Thus  it  is 
that  Gipsydom  is  not  a  work  of  man's  hand,  nor  a  creed, 
that  is  "  revealed  from  faith  to  faith  ;"  but  a  work  which  has 
been  written  by  the  hand  of  God  upon  the  heart  of  a  family 
of  mankind,  and  is  reflected  from  the  mind  of  one  generation 
to  that  of  another.  It  enters  into  the  feelings  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  man,  and  such  is  the  prejudice  against  his 
race,  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  natives,  that  the  better 
kind  of  Scottish  Gispy  feels  that  he,  and  more  particularly 
she,  would  almost  be  "  torn  in  pieces,"  if  the  public  really 
knew  all  about  them. 

These  facts  will  sufficiently  illustrate  how  a  people,  "  re- 
sembling, in  so  many  respects,  the  Jews,  without  having  any 
territory,  or  form  of  creed,  peculiar  to  itself,  or  any  history, 
or  any  peculiar  outward  associations  or  residences,  or  any 
material  diflference  in  appearance,  character,  or  occupation,^' 
can  be  a  people,  living  among  other  people,  and  yet  be  dis- 
tinct from  those  among  whom  they  live.  The  distinction 
consists  in  this  people  having  Uood^  language^  a  cast  qfmindj 
and  signSf  peculiar  to  itself ;  the  three  first  being  the  only 
elements  wnich  distinguish  races  ;  for  religion  is  a  secondary 
consideration  ;  one  religion  being  common  to  many  distinct 
races.  This  principle^  which  is  more  commonly  applied  to 
people  occupying  different  countries,  is  equally  applicable  to 
races,  clans,  families,  or  individuals,  living  within  the 
boundary  of  a  particular  country,  or  dwelling  iu  thft  «A.vcyfik 
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oommnuity.  We  can  easOr  understand  bow  two  {ndlTidads 
can  be  two  distinct  indinaaalp,  notwithstandiog  their  being 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  professing  the  same  religion. 
We  can  still  more  easily  andentand  the  same  of  two  families, 
and  still  more  so  of  two  septs  or  clans  of  the  same  general 
race.  And,  surely,  there  can  be  no  diflfcalty  in  nnderstand- 
ing  that  the  Gipsy  tribe,  whatever  may  be  its  habits,  is 
something  difTerent  from  any  native  tribe :  for  it  has  never 
yet  fonnd  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot  among  the  native  raee, 
although  it  has  secured  a  shelter  clandestinely ;  and  of  the 
extent,  and  especially  of  the  nature,  of  its  existence,  the 
world  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  ignorant  The  position 
which  the  Gipsy  race  occupies  in  Scotland  is  that  whidi  it 
substantially  occupies  in  every  other  country — ^unacknowl* 
edged,  and,  in  a  sense,  damned,  everywhere.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  wonder  that  it  should  remain  a  distinct  family 
among  mankind,  cemented  by  its  language  and  signs,  and 
the  knowledge  of  its  universality.  The  phenomenon  rests 
upon  purely  natural  causes,  and  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  existence  of  the  Jews.  For  the  Jews  are,  every- 
where, acknowledged  by  the  world,  after  a  sort ;  they  have 
neither  language  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  signs  peculiar  to 
themselves,  (although  there  are  secret  orders  among  them,) 
but  possess  the  most  ancient  history,  an  original  country,  to 
which  they,  more  or  less,  believe  they  will  be  restored,  and 
a  religion  of  divine  origin,  but  utterly  superseded  by  a 
new  and  better  dispensation.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  the 
following  remark,  relative  to  the  existence  of  the  Jews,  since 
the  dispersion,  may  very  safely  be  recalled :  "  The  philoso- 
phical historian  confesses  that  he  has  no  place  for  it  in  all 
nis  generalizations,  and  refers  it  to  the  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence." For  tlie  history  of  the  Gipsies  bears  a  very  great 
resemblance  to  it ;  and,  inasmuch  as  that  is  not  altogether 
"the  device  of  men^s  hands,"  it  must,  also,  be  referred  to 
Providence,  for  Providence  has  a  hand  in  everything. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  '^  philosophical  historian  has  no 
place,  in  all  his  generalizations,  for  the  phenomenon  of  the 
existence  of  the  Jews,  since  the  dispersion,"  for  he  has  never 
investigated  the  subject  inductively,  and  on  its  own  merits. 
It  is  poor  logic  to  assert  that,  because  the  American  Indians 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  and  will  soon  be,  extinct,  therefore 
the  existence  of  the  Je^s,Uydi^^  ^K^^mtacle.    And  it  would 
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be  nearly  as  poor  logic  to  maintain  the  same  of  the  Jews  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  ancient  and  extinct  nations. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  the  history  of  the  Jews,  since 
the  dispersion,  and  that  of  any  other  people,  (excepting  the 
Gipsies  ;)  and,  consequently,  no  comparison  can  be  instituted 
between  them.*  Before  asking  how  it  is  that  the  Jews  exist 
to-day,  it  would  be  well  to  enquire  by  what  possible  process 
they  could  cease  to  be  Jews.  And  by  what  human  means 
the  Jews,  as  a  people,  or  even  as  individuals,  will  receive 
Christ  as  their  Messiah,  and  thereby  become  Christian 
Jews.  This  idea  of  the  Jews  existing  by  a  miracle  has 
been  carried  to  a  very  great  length,  as  the  following  quota- 
tion, from  an  excellent  writer,  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  show  :  "  What  is  this,"  says  he,  "  but  a  miracle? 
connected  with  the  prophecy  which  it  fulfills,  it  is  a  double 
miracle.  Whether  testimony  can  ever  establish  the  credi- 
bility of  a  miracle  is  of  no  importance  here.  This  one  is 
obvious  to  every  man's  senses.  All  nations  are  its  eye-wit- 
nesses  The  laws  of  nature  have  been  suspended 

in  their  case."  This  writer,  in  a  spirit  of  gambling,  stakes 
the  whole  question  of  revelation  upon  his  own  dogma  ;  and, 
according  to  his  hypothesis,  loses  it.  The  laws  of  nature 
would,  indeed,  have  been  suspended,  in  their  case,  and  a 
miracle  would,  indeed,  have  been  wrought,  if  the  Jews  had 
ceased  to  be  Jews,  or  had  become  anything  else  than  what 
they  are  to-day.  Writers  on  the  Christian  Evidences  should 
content  themselves  with  maintaining  that  the  Jews  have 
fulfilled  the  prophecies,  and  will  yet  fulfill  them,  and  assert 
nothing  further  of  them. 

The  writer  alluded  to  compares  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
since  the  dispersion,  to  the  following  phenomenon  :  "  A 
mighty  river,  having  plunged,  from  a  mountain  height,  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  been  separated  into  its  com- 
ponent drops,  and  thus  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  world, 
and  blown  about,  by  all  winds,  during  almost  eighteen  cen- 
turies, is  still  capable  of  being  disunited  from  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  ;  its  minutest  drops,  vever  having  been  assimilated 
to  any  other,  are  still  distinct,  unchanged,  and  ready  to  be 

? gathered."    Such  language  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Jews  ; 
or  the  philosophy  of  their  existence,  to-day,  is  so  vcrv  sim- 
ple in  its  nature,  as  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  man* 

*  I  leaye  out  of  view  various  scattered  naUotA  \^  kik^b^ 
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kind.  I  will  give  it  farther  ob  in  this  DiaqmatiaD.  Hm 
language  in  question  is  somewhat  applicable  to  the  OipeieSi 
for  they  have  become  worked  into  all  other  nationSy  in  r^ 
gard  to  blood  and  language,  and  •  are  "  still  distinct  and 
unchanged,"  as  to  their  being  Gipsies,  whatever  their  habits 
may  be ;  and,  although  there  is  no  occasion  for  tliem  to  be 
"  gathered/'  they  would  yet,  outwardly  or  inwardly,  heutily 
respond  to  any  call  addressed  to  them.* 

There  is,  as  I  liave  already  said,  no  real  outward  difference 
between  many  settled  and  educated  Scottish  Gipaiea  and 
ordinary  natives  ;  for  such  Gipsies  are  as  likely  to  have  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  as.  black.  Their  characters  and  occapar 
tions  may  be  the  same  ;  they  may  have  intimate  associationa 
together  ;  ma^  be  engaged  in  badness  as  partners ;  nmj 
even  be  cousins,  nay,  half-brothers. .  Bat  tot  thmt,  on 
separate  occasions,  enter  a  company  of  Gipsies,  and  the  re- 
ception shown  to  them  will  mark  the  difference  in  the  two 
individuals.  The  difference  between  two  such  Scotchmen, 
(for  they  really  are  both  Scotch,)  the  reader  may  remark, 
makes  the  Gipsy  only  a  Gipsy  nominally,  which,  outwardly, 
he  is  ;  but  he  is  still  a  Gipsy,  although,  in  point  of  colour, 
character,  or  condition,  not  one  of  the  old  stock  ;  for  he  has 
"  the  blood,"  and  has  been  reared  and  instructed  as  a  Gipsy. 
But  such  a  Gipsy  is  not  fond  of  entering  a  company  of  Gip- 
sies, strangers  to  him,  unless  introduced  hj  a  friend  in  whom 
ho  has  confidence,  for  he  is  afraid  of  being  known  to  be  a 
Gipsy.  He  is  more  apt  to  visit  some  of  the  more  original 
kind  of  the  race,  where  he  is  not  known.  On  sitting  down 
beside  them,  with  a  friendly  air,  they  will  be  sure  to  treat 
him  kindly,  not  knowing  but  that  tliev  may  be  entertaining 
a  Gipsy  unawares ;  for  such  original  Gipsies,  believing  that 
"  the  blood"  is  to  be  found  well  up  in  life,  feel  very  curious 
when  they  meet  with  such  a  person.  If  he  "  lets  out"  an 
idea  in  regard  to  the  race,  and  expresses  a  kindiv  feeling 
towards  '*  the  blood,"  the  suspicions  of  his  friends  are  at 
once  excited,  so  that,  if  he,  in  an  equivocal  manner,  remarks 
that  he  is  "  7u>t  one  of  them,"  hesitates,  stammers,  and  pro- 
tests that  he  really  is  not  one  of  them,  they  will  as  readily 
swear  that  he  is  one  of  them  ;  for  well  does  the  blackguard 

*  It  is  interestiDg  to  hear  the  Gipsies  speak  of  their  race  **  taking  of  * 
tbiM  or  the  other  race.  Said  an  English  Gipsy,  to  nie«  with  reference  to  aomt 
Oipnea  of  whom  vre  were  Bp«a>dii|^\  **  TVko^  \»kA  of  the  Arabians." 
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Gipsy,  (as  the  world  calls  him,)  know  the  delicacy  of  such 
settled  and  educated  Gipsies  in  owning  the  blood.  There 
is  less  suspicion  shown,  on  such  occasions,  when  the  settled 
Gipsy  is  Scotch,  and  the  bush  Gipsy  English ;  and  particularly 
so  should  the  occasion  be  in  America  ;  for,  when  they  meet  in 
America,  away  from  the  peculiar  relations  under  which  they 
have  been  reared,  and  where  they  can  *'  breathe,"  as  they  ex- 
press it,  the  respective  classes  are  not  so  suspicious  of  each  other. 
Besides  the  difference  just  drawn  between  the  Gipsy  and 
ordinary  native — that  of  recognizing  and  being  recognized 
by  another  Gipsy — I  may  mention  the  following  general 
distinction  between  them.  The  ordinary  Scot  knows  that 
he  is  a  Scot,  and  nothing  more,  unless  it  be  something  about 
his  ancestors  of  two  or  three  generations.  But  the  Gipsy's 
idea  of  Scotland  goes  back  to  a  certain  time,  indefinite  to 
him,  as  it  may  be,  beyond  which  his  race  had  no  existence 
in  the  country.  Where  his  ancestors  sojourned,  immediately, 
or  at  any  time,  before  they  entered  Scotland,  he  cannot  tell ; 
but  this  much  he  knows  of  them,  that  they  are  neither  Scot- 
tish nor  European,  but  that  they  came  from  the  East.  The 
fact  of  his  blood  being  mixed  exercises  little  or  no  influence 
over  his  feelings  relative  to  his  tribe,  for,  mixed  as  it  may 
be,  he  knows  tliat  he  is  one  of  the  tribe,  and  that  the  origin 
of  his  tribe  is  his  origin.  In  a  word,  he  knows  that  he  has 
sprung  from  the  tent.  Substitute  the  word  Scotch  for  Moor, 
as  related  of  the  black  African  Gipsies,  at  page  429,  and  he 
may  say  of  himself  and  tribe :  "  We  are  not  Scotch,  but  can 
give  no  account  of  ourselves."  It  is  a  little  diflFerent,  if  the 
mixture  of  his  blood  is  of  such  recent  date  as  to  connect  him 
with  native  families  ;  in  that  case,  he  has  "  various  bloods" 
to  contend  for,  should  they  be  assailed  ;  but  his  Gipsy  blood, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  takes  precedence.  By  marrying  into 
the  tribe,  the  connection  with  such  native  families  gradually 
drops  out  of  the  memory  of  his  descendants,  and  leaves  the 
sensation  of  tribe  exclusively  Gipsy.  Imagine,  then,  that 
the  Gipsy  has  been  reared  a  Gipsy,  in  the  way  so  frequently 
described,  and  that  he  "  knows  all  about  the  Gipsies,"  while 
the  ordinary  native  knows  really  nothing  about  them  ;  and 
we  have  a  general  idea  of  what  a  Scottish  Gipsy  is,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  ordinary  Scotchman.  If  we  admit  that 
every  native  Scot  knows  who  he  is,  we  may  readily  assume 
that  every  Scottish  Gipsy  knows  who  hi^\%.    "ftvi^^Xi^  ^<$ss6S» 
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the  point  of  difference  in  a  more  strikinp  liglit,  it  mtnr  be 
remarked,  that  the  native  Scot  will  iDstinctivcIy  exclaim, 
that  "  the  present  work  has  no  earthly  relation  either  to 
him  or  his  folk ;"  while  the  Scottish  Gip.cy  will  aa  instiact- 
ively  exclaim :  "It's  ug,'tliere's  do  mistake  about  it;"  and 
will  doubtless  accept  it,  in  the  main,  with  a  hi^Ji  degree  of 
eatiffactioii,  as  the  history  of  his  mce,  and  give  it  to  hia 
children  as  such. 

A  respectable,  indeed,  any  kind  of,  Scotliwh  Gipsy  doea 
not  cowtemplalc  hiH  ancestors — tlie  "I'ilprini  Fathers,"  and 
"Pilgrim  Mothers,"  too — as  robbers,  altliough  he  could  do 
that  with  as  mucli  grace  as  any  Higiilaud  or  Border  Scot, 
but  as  a  sinpfular  people,  who  doubtless  came  from  tlie  Pyra- 
mids ;  and  their  language,  as  Romotfaing  about  which  he 
really  docs  not  know  what  to  think  ;  whether  it  is  Egyptian, 
Sani^crit,  or  what  it  is.  Still,  he  has  part  of  it ;  he  loves  it : 
and  no  human  mwer  can  tear  it  out  of  his  heart.  He  knows 
that  every  intelligent  being  sticks  to  his  own,  and  clings  to 
his  decent ;  and  he  considers  it  his  highest  pride  to  be  an 
Egyptian— a  descendant  of  those  swarthy  kings  and  queens, 
princes  and  princesses,  priests  and  priestesses,  and,  of  course, 
thieves  and  thievesses,  that,  like  an  apparition,  found  their 
way  into,  and,  after  wandering  about,  settled  down  in,  Scot- 
land. Indeed,  he  never  knew  anything  else  than  that  he 
was  an  Egyptian  ;  for  it  is  in  his  blood  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
it  is  in  his  heart,  so  tiiat  he  cannot  forget  it,  unless  he  should 
lose  bis  faculties  and  become  an  idiot ;  and  then  he  would 
be  an  Egyptian  idioL  How  like  a  Gipsy  it  was  for  Mrs. 
Fall,  of  Dunbar,  to  "work  in  tapestry  the  principal  events 
in  tlie  life  of  tiie  founder  of  her  family,  from  tito  day  the 
Gipsy  child  came  to  Dunbar,  in  ite  mother's  creel,  until  the 
same  Gipsy  child  had  become,  by  its  own  honourable  exer- 
tions, tlio  head  of  the  first  mercantile  establishment  then 
existing  in  Scotland." 

The  Scottisli  Gipsies,  when  their  appearance  has  been 
modified  by  a  mixture  of  the  wiiiie  blood,  have  possessed,  in 
common  with  the  Highlanders,  the  faculty  of  "getting  out" 
of  the  original  ways  of  their  race,  and  becoming  superior  in 
character,  notwithstanding  tlie  excessive  prejudice  that 
exists  against  the  nation  of  which  they  hold  themselves 
members.  Except  \\\3  sVton^  partiality  for  hia  blood  and 
tribe,  langua,ge,  and8\£^5,s.a(iV\i.&\va'j^«REi«is»,i.n  his  gen- 
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eral  disposition  and  ways,  like  any  ordinary  native.  It  is 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Whenever  a  Gipsy, 
then,  forsakes  his  original  liabits,  and  conforms  with  the 
ways  of  the  other  inhabitants,  he  becomes,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  an  ordinary  citizen  of  the  Gipsy  clan.  If  he  is  a 
man  of  good  natural  abilities,  the  original  wild  ambition  of 
his  race  acquires  a  new  turn  ;  and  his  capacity  fits  him  for 
any  occupation.  Priding  himself  on  being  an  Egyptian,  a 
member  of  this  world-wide  community,  he  acquires,  as  he 
gains  information,  a  spirit  of  liberality  of  sentiment ;  he 
reads  history,  and  perceives  that  every  family  of  mankind 
has  not  only  been  barbarous,  but  very  barbarous,  at  one 
time ;  and,  from  such  reflections,  he  comes  to  consider  his 
own  origin,  and  very  readily  becomes  confirmed  in  his  early, 
but  indistinct,  ideas  of  his  people,  that  they  really  are  some- 
body. Indeed,  he  considers  himself  not  only  as  good,  but 
better  than  other  people.  His  being  forced  to  assume  an 
incognito,  and  "  keep  as  quiet  as  pussy,"  chafes  his  proud 
spirit,  but  it  does  not  render  him  gloomy,  for  his  natural 
disposition  is  too  buoyant  for  that.  How,  then,  does  such  a 
Scottish  Gipsy  feel  in  regard  to  his  ancestors?  He  feels 
exactly  as  Highlanders  do,  in  regard  to  theirs,  or,  as  the 
Scottish  Borderers  do,  with  reference  to  the  "  Border  Ruf- 
fians," as  I  have  heard  a  Gipsy  term  them.  Indeed,  the  gal- 
lows of  Perth  and  Stirling,  Carlisle  and  Jedburgh,  could  tell 
some  fine  tales  of  many  respectable  Scottish  people,  in  times 
that  are  past 

The  children  of  such  a  Gipsy  differ  very  much  from  those 
of  the  same  race  in  their  natural  state,  although  they  may 
have  the  same  amount  of  blood,  and  the  same  eye.  The  eye 
of  the  former  is  subdued,  for  his  passions,  in  regard  to  his 
race,  have  never  been  called  forth  ;  while  tlie  eye  of  the  latr 
ter  rolls  about,  as  if  he  were  conscious  that  every  one  he 
meets  with  is  remarking  of  him,  "  There  goes  a  vagabond  of 
a  Gipsy."  Two  fine  specimens  of  the  former  kind  of  Gipsies 
attended  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  when  I  was  at  that  in- 
stitution. Hearingthc  family  frequently  spoken  of  athome,ray 
attention  was  often  taken  up  with  the  boys,  without  under- 
iFtanding  what  a  Gipsy  of  that  kind  could  mean  ;  although  I 
had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  common  Gipsy,  or  Tinkler,  as 
he  is  generally  called  in  Scotland.  These  two  young  Gip- 
sies were  what  might  be  called  sweet  youths ;  modest  and  ah^^ 
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among  the  other  boys^  as  young  tamed  wild  turkeys ;  very 
dark  in  colour,  with  an  eye  that  could  be  caught  in  what- 
ever wav  I  might  look  at  them.  Tliey  now  occupy  very 
lionourable  positions  in  life.  There  were  other  Gipsies  at  the 
Higli  School,  at  this  time,  but  they  were  of  the  **  brown  sort." 
I  have  met,  in  the  United  States,  with  a  Scottish  Gipsy, 
taking  greatly  after  the  Gipsy,  in  his  appearance ;  a  man 
very  gentlemanly  in  his  manner  and  bearing,  and  as 
neat  and  trim  as  if  he  had  "  come  out  of  a  box."  It  is  natu- 
ral, indeed,  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  a  great  differ- 
ence, in  many  respects,  between  a  wild,  original  Gipsy, 
and  one  of  the  tame  and  educated  kind,  whose  descent 
is  several,  perhaps  many,  generations  from  the  tent  In 
the  houses  of  the  former,  things  are  generally  found  lying 
about,  here-away,  thereaway,  as  if  they  were  just  goine 
to  be  taken  out  and  placed  m  the  waggon,  or  on  the  ass^ 
back. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  position  which  is  occupied,  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  century  to  century,  by  our  set- 
tled Scottish,  as  well  as  other,  Gipsies,  who  are  not  known 
to  tlie  world  as  such,  yet  maintain  a  daily  intercourse  with 
others  not  of  their  own  tribe.  It  resembles  a  state  of  semi- 
damnation,  with  a  drawn  sword  hanging  over  their  heads, 
ready  to  fall  upon  them  at  any  moment.  But  the  matter 
cannot  be  mended.  They  are  Gipsies,  by  every  physical  and 
mental  necessity,  and  they  accommodate  themselves  to  their 
circumstances  as  they  best  may.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
they  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  incognito,  as  regards 
their  descent,  ])ersonal  feelings,  and  exclusively  private  asso- 
ciations. The  word  "Gipsy,"  to  be  applied  to  them  by 
strangers,  frightens  them,  in  contemplation,  far  more  than 
it  does  the  children  of  the  ordinary  natives  ;  for  they  imagine 
it  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  known  to  their  neighbours  as  Gip- 
sies. Still,  they  have  never  occupied  any  other  position  ; 
they  have  been  born  in  it,  and  reared  in  it ;  it  has  even 
been  the  nature  of  the  race,  from  the  very  first,  always  to 
"  work  in  the  dark."  In  all  probability,  it  has  never  oc- 
curred to  tliem  to  imagine  that  it  will  ever  be  otherwise  : 
nor  do  they  evidently  wish  it ;  for  they  can  see  no  possible 
way  to  have  themselves  acknowledged,  by  the  world,  as 
Gipsios.  The  very  idea  horrifies  them.  So  far  from  letting 
tiie  world  know  anyttung  o?  l\\exc\,  ^  Gi^jsies,  their  constant 
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care  is  to  keep  it  in  perpetnal  darkness  on  the  subject.    Of 
all  men,  these  Gipsies  may  say : 

" rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of/' 

Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  worries  such  a  Gipsy  is  the 
idea  that  the  public  should  know  all  about  him  ;  otherwise, 
he  feels  a  supreme  satisfaction  in  being  a  Gipsy  ;  as  well  as 
in  having  such  a  history  of  his  race  as  I  have  informed  him 
I  proposed  publishing,  provided  I  do  not  in  any  way  mix  kirn 
up  with  it,  or  "  let  him  out."  By  bringing  up  the  body  in  the 
manner  done  in  this  work,  by  making  a  sweep  of  the  whole 
tribe,  the  responsibility  becomes  spread  over  a  large  number 
of  people  ;  so  that,  should  the  Gipy  become,  by  any  means, 
-known,  personally,  to  the  world,  no  would  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  he  had  others  to  keep  him  company  ; 
men  occupying  respectable  positions  in  life,  and  respected,  by 
the  world  at  large,  as  individuals. 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
everything  connected  with  the  Gipsies  being  hidden  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  They  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  arrant  vagabonds,  while  they  have  looked  upon  their  an- 
cestors as  illustrious  and  immortal  heroes.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  bridge  over  this  gulf  that  separates  them,  in  feeling, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  The  natural  reply  is,  that 
we  should  judge  them,  not  by  their  condition  and  character 
in  times  that  are  past,  but  by  what  they  are  to-day. 

Tliat  the  Gipsies  were  a  barbarous  race  when  they  entered 
Europe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  just  what 
could  have  been  expected  of  any  Asiatic,  migratory,  tented 
horde,  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  little 
better  than  barbarous,  themselves,  and  many  of  them  abso- 
lutely so.  To  speak  of  the  Highland  clans,  at  that  time,  as 
being  better  than  barbarous,  would  be  out  of  the  question  ; 
as  to  the  Irish  people,  it  would  be  difiScult  to  say  what  they 
really  were,  at  the  same  time.  Even  the  Lowland  Scotch,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Gipsies  in  Europe, 
were,  with  some  exceptions,  divided  into  two  classes — "  beg- 
gars and  rascals,"  as  history  tells  us.  Is  it,  therefore,  un- 
reasonable to  say,  that,  in  treating  of  the  Gipsies  of  to-day, 
we  should  apply  to  them  the  same  principles  of  judgment 
tiiat  have  been  applied  to  the  ordinary  natives  ?    If  we  re&x 

20* 
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to  the  treaty  between  John  Faw  and  James  V.,  in  1640,  tre 

will  very  readifpr  conclude  that,  three  centuries  i^,  Ae 
leaders  of  the  Gipsies  were  very  superior  men,  in  their  war ; 
cunning,  astute,  and  slippery  Oriental  barbarians,  with  the 
experience  of  upwards  of  a  century  in  European  society 
generally  ;  well  up  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  the  general 
ways  of  Church  and  State ;  and,  in  a  sense,  at  home  with 
kings,  popes,  cardinals,  nobility,  and  gentry.  That  was  the 
character  of  a  superior  Gips|r,  in  1540.  In  1840,  we  find 
the  race  represented  by  as  nne  a  man  as  ever  graced  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  "  Grand  was  the  repose  of  his  lofty 
brow,  dark  eye,  and  aspect  of  soft  and  melancholy  meaning. 
It  was  a  face  from  which  every  evil  and  earthly  pasdon 
seemed  purged.  A  deep  gravity  lay  upon  his  conntenanee, 
which  had  the  solemnity,  without  the  sternness,  of  one  of 
our  old  reformers.  You  could  almost  fancy  a  halo  complet- 
ing its  apostolic  character."  Some  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies 
of  to-day  could  very  readily  exclaim  : 

*'  And,  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  one  in  Scotland  here, 
Highland  or  Lowland,  far  or  near. 
Oh,  Donald,  thou  hast  lied  T 

But  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Gipsies  in  Scotland,  from  the  year  1506,  down  to  the  present 
time.  This  much,  however,  can  be  said  of  them,  that  Aey 
are  as  much  Gipsies  now  as  ever  they  were  ;  that  is,  the 
Gipsies  of  to-day  are  the  representatives  of  the  race  as  it  ap- 
peared in  Scotland  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  and  hold 
themselves  to  l)e  Gipsies  now,  as,  indeed,  they  always  will  do. 

Ever  since  the  race  entered  Scotland,  we  may  reasonably 
assume  that  it  has  been  dropping  out  of  the  tent  into  settled 
life,  in  one  form  or  other,  and  sometimes  to  a  greater  extent 
at  one  time  than  another.  It  never  has  been  a  nomadic  race, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  a  nomad  is  one  who 
possesses  flocks  and  herds,  with  which  he  moves  about  from 
pasturage  to  pasturage,  as  he  does  in  Asia  to-day.  Mr. 
Borrow  says  that  there  are  Gipsies  who  follow  this  kind  of 
life,  in  Russia  ;  but  that,  doubtless,  arises  from  the  circnm- 
Btauces  in  whicli  they  have  found  themselves  placed.*    "  I 

*  There  is  scarce  a  part  of  the  habitable  world  where  they  are  not  to  be 

ibood ;  their  tents  are  alike  pitched  on  the  heath*  ^  BrasU  and  the  ridges 

of  the  Hinndayan  bVAa ;  and  X^bctvc  \in|gQA^S&\Maid  at  Moscow  and  Xadnd. 

in  the  streets  of  London  und  ^VAsi^m.  tX^  ve^  VsraA  \&.  aU  peril  cf 
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think,"  said  an  English  Gipsy  to  me, ''  that  we  must  take 
partly  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  partly  of  the  Arabs ; 
from  the  Egyptians,  owing  to  our  settled  ways,  and  from  the 
Arabs,  owing  to  our  wandering  habits."  Upon  entering 
Europe,  they  must  liave  wandered  about  promiscuously,  for 
some  sliort  time,'before  pitching  upon  territories,  which  they 
would  divide  among  themselves,  under  their  kings  and  chief- 
tains. Hero  we  find  the  proper  sphere  of  the  Gipsy,  in  his 
original  state.  In  1506,  Anthonius  Gawino  is  represented,  by 
James  IV.,  to  his  uncle,  the  king  of  Denmark,  as  having 
"  sojourned  in  Scotland  in  peaceable  and  catholic  manner : 
and  Jolm  Faw,  by  James  v.,  in  1540,  during  his  " pilgrim- 
age," as  "  doing  a  lawful  business  ;"  which  evidently  had 
some  meaning,  as  we  find  that  seven  pounds  were  paid  to  the 
Egyptians  by  the  king's  chamberlain.  In  1496,  the  Gipsies 
made  musket-balls  for  the  king  of  Hungary  ;  and,  in  1565, 
cannon-balls  for  the  Turks.  In  short,  they  were  travelling 
smiths,  or  what  has  since  been  called  tinkers,  with  a  turn  for 
any  kind  of  ordinary  mechanical  employment,  and  particu- 
larly as  regards  working  in  metals  ;  dealers  in  animals,  petty 
traders,  musicians,  and  fortune-tellers,  with  a  wonderful 
knack  for  **  transferring  money  from  other  people's  pockets 
into  their  own  ;"  living  representatively,  but  apparently  not 
i¥holly,in  tents,  and  "  helping  themselves  "  to  whatever  they 
stood  in  need  of.* 

Speaking  of  the  Gipsy  chiefs  mentioned  in  the  act  of  James 
v.,  our  author,  as  we  have  seen,  very  justly  remarks  :  "  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  ministers  of  three  or  four  suc- 
ceeding monarchs  would  have  suffered  their  sovereigns  to 
be  so  much  imposed  on,  as  to  allow  them  to  put  their  names 

Russia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Goyernment  of  St  Petersburs^,  from  which 
they  have  been  banished.  In  most  of  the  proTincial  towns,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  a  state  of  half  civilization,  supporting  themselves  by  trafficking  in 
horses,  or  by  curing  the  disorders  incidental  to  those  animals.  But  the  vast 
majority  reject  this  manner  of  life,  and  traverse  the  country  in  bands,  like 
the  ancient  Ilamazobioi ;  the  immense  grassy  plains  of  Russia  affording 
pasturage  for  their  herds  of  cattle,  on  which,  ana  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
they  chiefly  depend  for  subsistence. — Borrow, 

*  Considering  what  is  popularly  understood  to  be  the  natural  disposition 
and  capacity  of  the  Gipsies,  we  would  readily  conclude  that  to  turn  inn- 
keepers would  be  the  most  unlikely  of  all  their  employments  ;  yet  that  is 
Terr  common.  Mahommed  said,  "  If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  us,  we 
will  go  to  the  mountain."  The  Gipsies  say,  *'  K  wo  do  not  go  to  the  peo- 
ple, we  people  must  oome  to  us  ;**  and  so  they  open  their  houses  of  enter- 
Uinment 


p 
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tcii  u'.>ntl.'mcii."rnri-tK'o'iL]M-i„L'ai],l 
and,  ill  tlnTiiH'  (.f  William  Aiiditer 
coiving  into  llicir  iioiiscs,  aod  feasi 
children,  servants,  and   companiea. 
TDore  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Scotland,  and  eeventj-Biz  yean  aftei 
between  James  V.  and  John  Fav. 
believe  that  the  sagacity  displayed 
folk,  to  evade  the  demand  made  n] 
country,  was  likewise  employed  to 
existence  in  it;  for,  from  the  first,  t 
dently  to  possess  it.     Hence  their  t 
pilgnms,  which  would  prevent  the  si 
ing  them,  but  which  had  no  effect  npt 
of  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  they 
mann  mentions  tlieir  having  obtaiM 
Emperor  Sigifmund,  and  other  prino 
king  of  France,  and  the  Pope. 

Entering  Scotland  with  the  firm  i 
sees"  tlie  coantry,  tlie  Gipsies  wooli 
direct  their  attention  towards  its  occi 
their  body  pinch  of  the  native  bloo 
hare  alr^y  described.    And  theow 
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floating  population  in  the  country,  from  which  to  draw  it. 
It  would  little  consist  with  the  feeh'ngs  of  Highland  or  Low- 
land outlaws  to  exist  without  female  society  ;  nor  was  that 
female  society  easily  to  be  found,  apart  from  some  kind  of 
settled  life  ;  hence,  in  seeking  for  a  home,  which  is  insepar- 
able from  the  society  of  a  female,  our  native  outlaw  would 
very  naturally  and  readily  "  haul  up"  with  the  Gipsy  woman  ; 
for,  bein^  herself  quite  "  at  homo,"  in  her  tent,  she  would 
present  just  the  desideratum  which  the  other  was  in  quest 
of.  For,  although  "  Gipsies  marry  with  Gipsies,"  it  is  only 
as  a  rule,  the  exceptions  being  many,  and,  in  all  probability, 
much  more  common,  in  the  early  stage  of  their  European 
history.  The  present  "  dreadfully  mixed"  state  of  Gipsy- 
dom  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact  The  aversion,  on  tho 
part  of  the  Gipsy,  to  intermarry  with  the  ordinary  natives, 
proceeds,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  feelings  which  the  na- 
tives entertain  for  her  race.  Remove  those  feelings,  and  the 
Gipsies,  as  a  body,  would  still  marry  among  themselves  ;  for 
their  pride  in  their  peculiar  sept,  and  a  natural  jealousy  of 
those  outside  of  their  mystic  circle,  would,  alone,  keep  the 
world  from  penetrating  their  secrets,  without  its  being  ex- 
tended to  him  who,  by  intermarriage,  became  "  one  of  them." 
There  is  no  other  obstacle  in  the  way  of  marriages  between 
the  two  races,  excepting  the  general  one,  on  the  part  of  the 
Gipsies,  and  which  is  inherent  in  them,  to  preserve  them- 
selves as  a  branch  of  a  people  to  be  found  in  every  country. 
Admitting  the  general  aversion,  on  the  part  of  the  Gipsies, 
to  marry  with  natives,  and  we  at  once  see  tho  unlikelihood 
of  their  women  playing  the  wanton  with  them.  Still,  it  is 
very  probable  that  they,  in  some  instances,  bore  children  to 
some  of  the  **  unspotted  gentlemen,"  mentioned,  by  act  of 
parliament,  as  having  so  greatly  protected  and  entertained 
the  tribe.  Such  illegitimate  children  would  be  put  to  good 
service  by  the  Gipsy  chiefs.  By  one  means  or  other,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  Gipsies  made  a  dead-set  upon  certain 
native  families  of  influence.  The  capacity  that  could  devise 
such  a  scheme  for  remaining  in  the  country,  as  is  contained 
in  the  act  of  1540,  and  influence  the  courts  of  the  regency, 
and  of  Queen  Mary,  to  reinstate  them  in  their  old  position, 
after  the  severe  order  of  1541,  proclaiming  banishment 
within  thirty  days,  and  death  thereafter,  even  when  tho 
**  lords  understood,  perfectly,  the  great  thefts  and  skaitha^ 
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(damam)  done  liy  flw  siid  VgTPtfn^*  ««  •JpF^^^. 
plans  to  secare  a  bold  upon  pnrate  famineB.  IT  tp  au  fln 
ve  add  the  very  nature  oi  Oipsydom ;  how  it  always  remafaiB 
true  to  itself,  as  it  gets  mixed  with  the  natiTe  blood ;  how  it 
works  its  way  up  in  the  world  j  and  how  its  members  **  atidc 
to  each  other  f  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  tribe 
acquired  important  and  influential  friends  in  bigfa  places* 
Do  not  speak  of  the  attachmrat  of  the  Jewess  to  her  peo^ : ' 
that  of  the  Gipsy  is  greater.  A  Jewess  passes  cnrrenti  any- 
4irhere,  as  a  Jewess ;  but  the  Gipeyi  as  she  gets  conneetad 
with  a  native  circle,  and  moves  about  in  the  worldi  does  00 
clandestinely,  for,  as  a  Oipsy,  she  is  imcog. ;  so  tiiat  her  at* 
tadiment  remains,  at  heart,  with  her  tribe,  and  is  dl  tihe 
stronger,  from  the  feelings  that  are  peculiar  to  her  singularly 
wild  descent.  I  am  very  much  iuclined  to  thinlc  that  Mrs. 
Baillie,  of  Lamington,  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Tweed- 
dale  and  Clydesdale  Gipsies,  was  a  Gipsy  ;  and  the  more  so, 
from  having  learned,  from  two  different  sources,  that  tiie 

present  Baillio,  of ,  is  a  Gipsy.      Considering  that 

courts  of  justice  have  always  stretched  a  point,  to  convict, 
and  execute^  Gipsies,  it  looks  like  something  very  singular,  that 
William  Baillie,  a  Gipsy,  who  was  condemned  to  death,  in 
1714,  should  have  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  banishment, 
and  been  aUouxd  to  gout  large,  while  others,  condemned  with 
him,  were  executed.  And  three  times  did  he  escape  in  that 
manner,  till,  at  last,  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  tribe.  It 
also  seems  very  singular,  that  James  Baillie,  another  Gipsy, 
in  1772,  should  have  been  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his 
wile,  and,  also,  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  banishment, 
and  been  allowed  to  go  at  large  :  and  that  twice,  at  least. 
Well  might  McLaurin  remark  :  **  Few  cases  have  occurred 
in  which  there  has  been  such  an  expenditure  of  mercy." 
And  tradition  slates  that  "  the  then  Mistress  Baillie,  of 
Lamington,  and  her  family,  used  all  their  interest  in  obtain- 
ing these  pardons  for  James  Baillie."  No  doubt  of  it.  But 
the  reason  for  all  this  was,  doubtless,  different  from  that  of 
**  James  Baillie,  like  his  fathers  before  him,  jpreiendina  that 
he  was  a  bastardrelative  of  the  family  of  Lamington.'' 

A  somewhat  similar  case  of  pardoning  Gipsies  is  related 
by  a  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  as  having  occurred 
towards  the  end  of  last  centu^  ;  the  individaal  procuring 
the  pardon  being  the  excitable  Ijuehess  of  Gordon,  the  same, 
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I  presume,  whom  Burns'  genius  "  fairly  lifted  off  her  feet." 
The  following  are  the  circumstances,  as  given  by  this  writer : 
A  Berwickshire  farmer  liad  been  missing  sheep,  and  lay  in 
wait,  one  night,  with  a  servant,  for  the  depredators.  They 
seized  upon  Tam  Gordon,  the  captain  of  the  Spittal  Gipsies, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Ananias  Faa,  in  the  very  act  of  stealing 
the  sheep  ;  when  the  captain  drew  a  knife,  to  defend  him- 
self. They  were  convicted  and  condemned  for  the  crime ; 
"  but  afterwards,  to  the  great  surprise  of  their  Berwickshire 
neighbours,  obtained  a  pardon,  a  piece  of  unmerited  and  ill- 
bestowed  clemency,  for  which,  it  was  generally  understood, 
they  were  indebted  to  the  interest  of  a  noble  northern  family, 
of  their  own  name.  We  recollect  hearing  a  sort  of  ballad 
upon  Tam's  exploits,  and  his  deliverance  from  the  gallows, 
through  the  intercession  of  a  celebrated  .duchess,  but  do  not 
recollect  any  of  the  words."* 

A  transaction  like  this  must  strike  the  reader  as  some- 
thing very  remarkable.  Sheep-stealing,  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, was  a  capital  offence,  for  which  there  was  almost  no 
pardon  ;  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  people  who  were 
of  notorious  "  habit  and  repute  Gipsies,"  caught  in  the  very 
act,  which  was  aggravated  by  their  drawing  an  **  invasive 
weapon."  Not  only  were  they  condemned,  but  we  may 
readily  assume  that  the  "  country-side  "  were  crying,  "  Hang 
and  bury  the  vagabonds ;"  and  death  seemed  certain  ;  when 
in  steps  the  duchess,  and  snatclies  them  both  from  the  very 
teeth  of  the  gallows.  What  guarantee  have  we  that  the 
duchess  was  not  a  Gipsy  ?  It  certainly  was  not  likely  that 
a  Gipsy  woman  would  step  out  of  her  tent,  and  seize  a 
coronet ;  but  what  cannot  we  imagine  to  have  taken  place, 
in  "  the  blood"  working  its  way  up,  during  the  previous  250 
years?  What  guarantee  have  we  that  Professor  Wilson 
was  not  **  taking  a  look  at  the  old  thing,"  when  rambling 
with  the  Gipsies,  in  his  youth  ?  There  are  Gipsy  families  in 
Edinburgh,  to-day,  of  as  respectable  standing,  and  of  as  good 
descent,  as  could  be  said  of  him,  or  many  others  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  world. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  when  the  Gipsies  entered  Scot- 
land, it  was  for  better  or  for  worse,  just  for  what  was 
to  "  turn  up."    Very  soon  after  their  arrival,  the  country 

*  I  should  suppose  that  this  was  Captain  Gordon  who  behayed  himself 
like  a  prince,  at  the  North  Queensfcrrj.    ^S^  page  173. 
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would  become  their  coantry,  as  mach  as  that  of  tlie  ordinary 
natives  ;  so  that  Scotland  became  their  home,  as  mncli  as  if 
it  had  always  been  that  of  their  rare,  except  their  retaining 
a  tradition  of  their  recent  arrival  from  some  part  of  the 
East,  and  a  singular  sense  of  being  part  and  parcel  of  "  the 
Egyptians  that  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  eartl) :" 
niMtbor  of  which  the  odious  prejudice  against**  the  blood" 
allowed  them  to  forget;  assuming  that  they  were  will- 
ing, and,  moreover,  that  the  cast  of  their  minds  allowed 
them,  to  do  either.  The  idea  which  has  been  expressed  b^ 
the  world,  generally,  of  the  Gipsy  tribe  gradually  assimi- 
lating with  the  native  race,  and  ultimately  "  getting  lost 
among  it,"  applies  to  the  principle  at  issue ;  for,  as  I  have 
already  said,  it  has  got  greatly  lost,  in  point  of  appearance, 
and  general  deportment,  among  the  ordinary  natives,  bat  has 
remained,  heart  and  soul,  Gipsy,  as  before.  Even  with  the 
native  race,  we  will  find  tliat  the  blood  of  the  lowly  is  always 
getting  mixed  with  that  in  the  higher  circles  of  life.  Wo 
have  the  case  of  a  girl  going  to  service  with  a  London  brewer, 
then  becoming  his  wife,  then  his  widow,  then  employing  a 
lawyer  to  manage  her  aflfairs,  and  afterwards  marrying  him, 
who,  in  his  turn,  became  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  father,  by 
her,  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  Towards  the  end  of  last,  or 
beginning  of  tlic  present,  century,  we  hear  of  a  poor  actress, 
who  conuncnced  life  in  a  provincial  theatre,  marrying  one 
of  the  Coutts,  the  bankers,  and  dying  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 
Such  events  have  been  of  much  more  common  occurrence  in 
less  elevated  spheres  of  life  ;  and  the  Gipsy  race  has  had  its 
share  of  them.  .For  this  reason,  it  is  really  imj>ossible  to 
say,  who,  among  the  Scotch,  are,  and  who  are  not,  of  the 
Gipsy  tribe  ;  such  a  thorough  mess  has  the  "  mixing  of  the 
blood"  made  of  the  Scottish  population.  Notwithstanding 
all  that,  there  is  a  certain  definite  number  of  "  Gipsies"  in 
Scotland,  known  to  God  only  ;  while  each  Gipsy  is  known 
in  his  or  her  conscience  to  belong  to  the  tribe.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  we  need  not  consult  the  census  returns 
for  the  number  of  the  tribe  in  Scotland.  However  easy,  or 
however  difficult,  it  may  ]>e,  to  define  what  a  Gipsy,  in  re- 
gard to  external  or  internal  circumstances,  is,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  feeling  in  his  mind  as  to  his  being  a  Gipsy, 
is  as  genuine  and  emphatic  as  is  the  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
a  Jew  being  a  Jew. 
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The  circumstances  connected  with  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Gipsy  and  Jewish  races  greatly  resemble  each  other.  Both 
races  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Jew  has 
had  a  home  ;  he  has  a  strong  attachment  to  it,  and  looks 
forward  to  enter  it  at  some  future  day.  The  Gipsy  may  be 
said  never  to  have  had  a  home,  but  is  at  home  everywhere. 
"  What  part  of  England  did  you  come  from  ?"  said  I  to  an 
English  semi-tented  Gipsy,  in  America.  "  What  part  of 
England  did  I  come  from,  did  you  say  ?  I  come  from  all 
over  England  /"  The  Scottish  race,  as  a  race,  is  confined  to 
j)eople  born  in  Scotland  ;  for  the  children  of  expatriated 
Scots  are  not  Scotchmen.  And  so  it  is  with  people  of  other 
countries.  The  mere  birth  upon  the  soil  constitutes  their 
race  or  nationality,  although  subsequent  events,  in  early  life, 
may  modify  the  feelings,  or  draw  them  into  5  new  channel, 
by  a  change  of  domicile,  in  infancy.  But  the  Jew's  nation- 
ality is  everywhere ;  'tis  in  his  family,  and  his  associations 
with  others  of  his  race.  Make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Jews,  and  you  will  find  that  each  generation  of  them  tell 
their  "wonderful  story"  to  the  following  generation,  and 
the  story  is  repeated  to  the  following,  and  the  following. 
The  children  of  Jews  are  taught  to  know  they  are  Jews,  be- 
fore they  can  even  lisp.  Soon  do  they  know  that  much  of 
the  phenomenon  of  their  race,  as  regards  its  origin,  its  his- 
tory, and  its  universality,  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
them  and  those  around  them  who  are  not  Jews.  Soon  do 
they  learn  how  their  race  has  been  despised  and  persecuted, 
and  imbibe  the  love  which  their  parents  have  for  it,  and  the 
resentment  of  the  odium  cast  upon  it  by  others.  It  has  been 
so  from  the  beginning  of  their  history  out  of  Palestine,  and 
even  while  tliere.  Were  it  only  religion,  considered  in  it- 
self, that  has  kept  the  Jews  together  as  a  people,  they  might 
have  got  lost  among  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  for  among  the 
Jews  there  are  to  be  found  the  rankest  of  infidels ;  even 
Jewish  priests  will  say  that,  *'  it  signifies  not  what  a  man's 
religion  may  be,  if  he  is  only  sincere  in  it."  Is  it  a  feeling, 
or  a  knowledge,  of  religion  that  leads  a  Jewish  child,  almost 
tlic  moment  it  can  speak,  to  say  tliat  it  is  a  Jew  ?  It  is 
^^imply  the  workings  of  the  phenomena  of  race  that  account 
for  this ;  the  religion  peculiar  to  Jews  having  been  intro- 
duced among  them  centuries  after  their  existence  as  a 
people.     Being  exclusively  theirs  in  its  ver^'  nature^  tVv^^ 
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natnraUy  follow  it,  as  otlier  people  do  ifaoin ;  but,  ftltlwagii, 
from  the  nature  of  its  origin,  it  preaenlB  infiniteiT  gi'eatBr 
claims  upon  their  intelligent  beliei  and  obedience,  they  bare 
yielded  no  greater  enbmission  to  its  spirit  and  morals,  or 
even  to  its  forms,  than  many  other  people  have  done  to  Uieir 
religion,  made  up,  as  that  has  been,  of  the  most  fabnloas 
Buperstition,  on  tne  principle,  donbtless,  tiiat 

"  The  lealotts  crowds  in  Sgnomioe  adtire, 
And  still,  the  kss  they  know,  they  kn  Vb»  mem" 

The  Jews  being  a  people  before  they  received  the  Tdiflkm 
by  which  they  are  distinguished,  it  follows  that  the  religiOB, 
in  itself,  occupies  a  position  of  secondary  importanoe,  at 
though  Uie  profession  of  it  acts  and  reacts  upon  the  pecnk^ 
in  keeping  them  separate  fr^m  others.  The  most,  then,  foat 
can  be  said  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews  is,  that,  following  in 
the  wake  of  their  history  as  a  people,  it  is  only  one  of  the  pit 
lars  by  which  the  buildine  is  supported.*  If  enquiry  is  made 
of  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  we  will  find  that,  not- 
withstanding their  having  separated  from  their  brethren, 
on  points  of  creed,  they  hold  themselves  as  much  Jews  as 
before.    But  the  conversions  of  Jews  are, 

"  Like  angels'  yislts,  few  and  far  between." 

In  the  case  of  individuals  forsaking  the  Jewish,  and  joining 
the  Christian,  Church,  that  is,  l^lieving  in  the  iffessiah 
having  come,  instead  of  to  come,  it  is  natural,  I  may  say 
inevitable,  for  them  to  hold  themselves  Jews.  They  have 
feelings  which  the  world  cannot  understand.  But  beyond 
the  nationality,  physiognomy,  and  feelings  of  Jews,  uiere 
are  no  points  of  difference,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
grounds  of  ofiensc,  between  them  and  the  ordinary  inhab- 

*  The  only  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews  having  an  origin  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  circnmcision»  which  was  termed  the 
coyenant  made  bv  God  with  Abraham  and  his  seed.  (Gen.  zrU.  10-14.) 
The  abolition  of  idols,  and  the  worship  of  God  alone,  are  preemned,  althoni^ 
not  expressed,  llie  Jews  lapsed  into  gross  idolatry  while  in  Egypt,  but 
were  not  likely  to  neglect  circumcision,  as  that  was  necessary  to  "»ftWtmifi 
a  physical  uniformity  among  the  race,  but  did  not  enter  into  the  wanta, 
and  hopes,  and  fears,  inherent  in  the  human  breast^  and  stimnlated  by  ths 
daUy  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  its  existence.  The  second  taUe  of 
the  moral  law  was,  of  course,  written  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  in  com 
V     aon  with  those  of  the  0«n\S\e&.  (]EUnn.  iu  14,  IS.) 
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itants.  While  the  points  of  antipathy  between  the  Jew 
and  Christian  rest,  not  upon  race,  considered  in  itself,  but 
mainly  upon  religion,  and  the  relations  proceeding  from  it, 
it  has  to  be  seen  what  is  to  be  the  feeling,  on  the  part  of 
the  world,  towards  the  Gipy  race  ;  such  part  of  it,  at  least, 
Avhose  habits  are  unexceptionable.  This  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Disquisition  to  bring  to 
an  issue. 

Substitute  the  language  and  signs  of  the  Gipsies  for  the 
religion  of  the  Jews,  and  we  find  that  the  rearing  of  the 
Gipsies  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Jews ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  do  they  hold  themselves  to  be  Gipsies. 
But  the  one  can  be  Gipsies,  though  ignorant  of  their  lan- 
guage and  signs,  and  the  other,  Jews,  though  ignorant  of 
their  religion  ;  the  mere  sense  of  tribe  and  community  being 
sufficient  to  constitute  them  members  of  tlieir  respective 
nationalities.  The  origin  of  the  Gipsies  is  as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  three  continents,  at  least, 
as  is  that  of  the  Jews  ;  and,  laying  aside  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion, their  history,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  the  world,  is  as 
different.  If  they  have  no  religion  peculiar  to  themselves, 
to  assist  in  holding  them  together,  like  the  Jews,  they  have 
that  which  is  exclusively  theirs — slanguage  and  signs  ;  about 
which  there  are  no  sucli,  occasions  to  quarrel,  as  in  the  affair 
of  a  religious  creed.  Indeed,  the  Gipsy  race  stands  towards 
religions,  as  the  Christian  religion  does  towards  races. 

People  are  very  apt  to  speak  of  the  blood  of  the  Jews 
being  •*  purity  itself ;"  than  which  nothing  is  more  unfounded. 
If  a  person  were  asked.  What  is  a  pure  Jew  ?  he  would  feel 
puzzled  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question.  We 
know  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  the  original  parents  of 
the  Jewish  race,  but  that  much  blood  has  been  added  to  it, 
from  other  sources,  ever  since.  Even  four  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  third  in  descent  from  Abraham,  were  the  sons  of  concu- 
bines, who  were,  doubtless,  bought  with  money,  from  the 
stranger,  (Gen.  xvii.  12  and  \^)  or  the  descendants  of  such, 
and  were,  in  all  probability,  of  as  different  a  race  from  their 
mistresses,  Leah  and  Rachel,  as  was  the  bondmaid,  Hagar, 
the  Egyptian,  from  her  mistress,  Sarah.  Joseph  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Egyptian  priest  of  On,  and  Moses,  a  daugh- 
ter of  an  Ethiopian j>riest  of  Midian.  Prom  a  circumstance 
mentioned  in  the  Exodus,  it  would  appear  that  Egyptian 


blood,  j)orhftpa  miioli  of  it,  liad  been  incorporalod  with  that 
of  the  Jews,  wbile  in  E(r>-pt.*  And  wuch  foreign  blood 
Beom»  [o  have  been  added  to  tlie  body,  lielwecn  the  Exodus 
and  tite  Babylonian  captirity,  through  (he  means  of  pro* 
elytes  and  captives,  strange  womeu  and  boiidmatdi>,  cOncB- 
trinea  and  harlots.  We  read  of  Rahab,  of  Jericho,  an  inn- 
keeper, or  harlot,  or  Iwth,  marrying  Salmon,  one  of  the  chief 
men  in  the  tribe  of  Jiidah.  and  beconiinsr  the  motlier  of 
Boaz,  who  married  Ruth,  a  Moabitish  woman,  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  Naomi,  and  grandmother  of  David,  from  whom 
Christ  was  lineally  descended.  Indeed,  the  Jews  have  al- 
ways licen  receiving  foreign  blood  info  their  body.  We 
read  of  Tiraotby  having  been  a  Greek  by  the  father's  side, 
And  a  Jew  by  the  mother's  ;  and  of  .his  having  been  brought 
tip  a  Jew.  Snch  events  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  There 
ie  no  real  bar  to  marriages  between  Jews  and  Christian!^, 
although  circumEtances  render  them  difficult  The  children 
t>f  such  marriaces  sometimes  resemble  tho  Jew,  a&d  somo- 
times  the  Christian  ;  sometimes  they  cast  Uieir  lot  with 
the  Jews,  in  the  mailer  of  religion,  and  sometimes  with  the 
Christians  ;  but  they  generally  follow  the  mother  in  that 
matter.  Such,  however,  is  the  conceit  which  the  Jew  dis- 
plays in  regard  to  hia  race,  that  he  is  veir  reserred  in 
speaking  about  this  "mixing  of  the  blood.  I  once  ad- 
dressed a  string  of  questions  to  a  Christian-Jew  preacher, 
OQ  this  subject,  but  lie  declined  answering  them.  I  am  in- 
timate with  a  family  the  parents  of  which  are  half-blood 
Jews,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  Jewish  connexion,  and  I 

*  It  U  an  unneccswry  stretch  apon  tlia  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  to  uk 
conBent  to  the  abetracC  propoeitioD  tliat  the  Jews,  itbile  in  E^pt,  enereuad 
from  seventy  Bonis  to  "aboat  six  hundred  thonisiid  on  foot  that  were  men, 
besides  children."  at  the  time  of  tiie  Eiodiia,  Followin);  a  putoral  life,  in 
■  healthy  and  fertile  country,  and  inspired  with  the  prophecy  delivenid  to 
Abniliani.  ae  to  his  nuinberleaB  deacetidauta,  tho  whole  hent  o?  the  mind  of 
the  Jewe  was  la  multiply  their  nuoibvrs ;  and  poiy^mj  and  cODcDbinage 
t>einf;  characlerietic  of  the  people,  there  is  no  reaaon  to  doubt  that  tbs 
Jewe  encreased  to  tiie  number  statrd.  The  original  eminanis,  doabtleia. 
took  wltii  them  laree  eslabliahmcnta  of  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  and 
purchased  others  wlnlc  in  Egypt;  and  ihfse  being  circumcised,  accm^lng 
to  tlie  cnrenant  made  with  Abraham,  Vfould  sooner  Or  later  heccone,  oa 
that  account  alone,  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  much  more  so  by  each  amal- 
gamation as  is  set  forth  by  liHchel  and  Lenh  ^vine  their  maidi  to  Jacob 
to  have  children  by  them.  Abrahani  wa»,  at  best,  ue  representatiTe  head 
of  the  Jcwisli  nation,  composed,  as  that  was  orinnalljr.  of  elements  dnwB 
from  the  idolatrous  trlt>eB  earroundlng  him  and  bis  deMendanta. 
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find  that,  notwithstanding  the  mixture  of  the  blood,  there  is 
as  little  mental  difference  between  them  and  the  other  Jews, 
as  there  is  between  Americans  of  six  descents,  by  both  sides 
of  the  house,  and  Americans  whose  descent,  through  one 
parent,  goes  as  far  back,  while,  through  the  other  parent,  it 
IS  from  abroad.  Purity  of  blood,  as  applicable  to  almost 
any  race,  and,  among  others,  to  the  Jewish,  is  a  figment. 
There  are  many  Jews  in  the  United  States,  and,  doubtless, 
in  other  countries,  who  are  not  known  to  other  people  as 
Jews,  either  by  their  appearance  or  their  attendance  at  the 
synagogue.  As  a  general  principle,  no  Jew  will  tell  the 
world  that  he  belongs  to  the  race ;  he  leaves  that  to  be 
found  out  by  other  people.  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  says 
that  the  Jews  of  the  East,  to  this  day,  often  have  red  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  and  are  quite  unlike  their  brethren  in  Europe. 
He  found  the  large  nose  at  Jerusalem  an  invariable  proof 
of  mixture  with  a  Western  family.  It  is  singular,  however, 
how  easy  it  is  to  detect  the  generality  of  Jews  ;  the  nose, 
the  eyes,  or  the  features,  tell  who  they  are,  but  not  always 
so.  What  may  be  termed  a  "  pure  Jew,''  is  when  the  per- 
son has  no  knowledge  of  any  other  blood  being  in  his  veins 
than  Jewish  blood  ;  or  when  his  feelings  are  entirely  Jew- 
ish as  to  nationality,  although  his  creed  may  not  be  very 
strongly  Jewish. 

I  will  now  consider  the  relative  positions  which  the  Jews 
and  Gipsies  occupy  towards  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  readily 
admit  that,  in  their  original  and  wild  state,  the  Gipsies  have 
not  been  of  any  use  to  the  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  annoyance.  Still,  that  cannot  be  said  altogether  ;  for 
the  handy  turn  of  the  Gipsies  in  some  of  the  primitive  me- 
chanical arts,  and  their  dealing  in  various  wares,  have  been, 
in  a  measure,  useful  to  a  certain  part  of  the  rural  population ; 
and  themselves  the  sources  of  considerable  amusement ;  but^ 
taking  everything  into  account,  they  have  been  decidedly 
annoying  to  the  world  generally.  "  In  their  wild  state,  they 
have  never  been  charged  by  any  one  with  an  outward  con- 
tempt for  religion,  whatever  their  inw^ard  feelings  may  have 
been  for  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  always  having  shown 
an  apparent  respect  for  it.  No  one  has  ever  complained  of 
the  Gipsy  scoflBng  at  religion,  or  even  for  not  yielding  to  its 

general  truths  ;  what  has  been  said  of  him  is,  that  he  is,  at 
eart,  so  heedless  and  volatile  in  his  disposition,  that  ever^- 
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thing  in  regard  to  religion  passes  in  nt  the  one  oar,  and  goes 
out  at  tlie  otliw.  There  are,  flouIuIesF,  Gipsies  who  will  be 
"  unco  godly,"  wlien  tliey  caci  innite  gain  by  it ;  bat  it  morn 
frequently  happens  that  they  will  aanume  such  an  air.  in  the 
presence  of  a  perpon  of  respectable  appcanince.  to  sliow  him 
tiiat  they  arc  really  not  the  "  horrible  vagabonds"   which, 

I  they  never  doubt,  he  holds  them  to  be.    They  are  then  eurc 

,  to  overdo  their  part  As  a  general  thing,  they  wish  people 
■to  believe  that  "  they  are  not  Bavngos,  but  have  feeling?  like 

.  other  people,"  as  "  Terrible  "  expressed  it.  Thia  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  whenever  the  Gipsy  settles,  and  acquires  an  incog- 
nito, we  hear  of  little  Or  nothing  of  the  canting  in  ques- 
tion. As  regards  the  iiuestion  of  religion,  it  is  very  fortu- 
nate for  the  Oipsy  race  that  they  broug^,  no  particular  one 
with  ihfim  ;  for,  objectionable  us  they  l||fe  been  held  to  be, 
the  feeling  towards  them  would  have  b3n  worse,  if  they  had 
bad  a  system  of  priestcraft  and  heathen  idolatry  among 

I  ihem.  But  ^13  circumstance  greatly  worrifs-^respec  (able 
Gipsy  ;  ho  would  mnch  rather  have  it  said  Uyri^is  ancestors 
had  fame  sort  of  religion,  than  that  theyWHpone.  It  is 
genernlly  understood  that  the  Gipsies  did  noiTjnng  any  par- 
ticular religion  with  them  ;  still,  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing 
horseti  at  divorces,  and,  at  one  time,  at  marriages,  has  a 
Strange  and  unaccountable  significance 

Then,  as  regards  the  general  ways  of  the  Gipsies,  If  we 
consider  them  as  those  of  a  peoplfr  who  have  emerged,  or 
are  emerging,  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  how  trifling,  how 
venial  do  they  appear  I  Scotch  people  have  suffered,  in 
times  past,  far  more  at  the  hands  of  each  other,  than  ever 
they  knowingly  did  at  the  hands  of  the  Gipsies.  What  wa^i 
the  nature  of  that  system  of  black-mail  which  was  levied  by 
Highland  gentlemen  upon  Southerners?  Was  it  anything 
but  robbery  ?  80  common,  so  unavoidable  was  the  payment 
of  black-mail,  that  the  law  had  to  wink  at  it,  nay,  regulate 
it.  But  after  all,  it  was' nothing  but  compounding  for  that 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  stolen.  It  gave  peace 
and  security  to  the  farmer,  and  a  revenue  to  the  Highland 
gentleman,  whom  it  placed  in  the  position  of  a  nominal  pro- 
tector, but  actually  prevented  from  being  a  robber,  in  law  or 
morals  ;  for,  let  the  payment  of  the  black-mail  bat  have  been 
refused,  and,  perhaps  the  next  day,  the  Southerner  would 
have  been  rained  ;  so  that  the  Highland  gentleman  would 
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orannality,  and  antiquity  about  them,  and 
}l]n0  sensation  of  being  a  branch  of  the 
ryrocre,  that  ought  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
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haye  obtained  his  rights,  nnder  any  circumstances.  For 
Highland  people,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  a 
people  in  a  barbarous  state,  held,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they 
had  a  right  to  rob  the  Lowlanders,  whenever  it  was  in  their 
power,  and  that  two  hundred  years  after  the  Gipsies  entered 
Scotland. 

Scottish  Gipsies  are  British  subject,  as  much  as  either 
Highland  or  Lowland  Scots  ;  their  being  of  foreign  origin 
does  not  alter  the  casii ;  and  they  arc  entitled  to  have  that 
justice  meted  out  to  them  that  has  been  accorded  to  the  or- 
dinary natives.  They  are  not  a  heaven-born  race,  but  they 
certainly  found  their  way  into  the  country,  as  if  they  had 
dropped  into  it  out  of  the  clouds.  As  a  race,  they  have  that 
much  mystery,  o^^nality,  and  antiquity  about  them,  and 
that  inextinguisi 
flame  tribe  everyi 

failings  connected  with  their  past  history.  Indeed,  what  we 
do  know  of  their  earliest  history  is  not  nearly  so  barbarous 
as  that  of  jili|pn  ;  for  we  must  contemplate  our  own  an- 
cestors, at  ^Ktime,  as  painted  and  skin-clad  barbarians. 
What  we  doknow,  for  certainty,  of  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Scottish  Gipsies,  is  contained,  more  particularly,  in  the 
Act  of  1540  ;  and  we  would  naturally  say,  that,  for  a  people 
in  a  barbarous  stat^such  is  the  dignity  and  majesty,  with 
all  the  roguishness,  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  Uipsies 
of  that  period,  one  coura  hardly  have  a  better,  certainly  not 
a  more  romantic,  descent ;  provided  the  person  whose  de- 
scent it  is  is  to  be  found  amid  the  ranks  of  Scots,  with 
talents,  a  character,  and  a  position  equal  to  those  of  others 
around  him.  For  this  reason,  it  must  be  said  of  the  race, 
that  whenever  it  shakes  itself  clear  of  objectionable  habits, 
and  follows  any  kind  of  ordinary  industry,  the  cause  of  every 
prejudice  aeainst  it  is  gone,  or  ought  to  disappear  ;  for  then, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  Gipsies  became  ordinary  citizens, 
of  the  Gipsy  clan.  It  then  follows,  that  in  passing  a  fair 
judgment  upon  the  Gipsy  race,  we  ought  to  establish  a  prin- 
ciple of  progression,  and  set  our  minds  upon  the  best  speci- 
mens of  it,  as  well  as  the  worst,  and  not  judge  of  it,  solely, 
from  the  poorest,  the  most  ignorant,  or  the  most  barbarous 
part  of  it.* 

*  Tacitus  gires  the  foHowing  glowing  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Dmids,  in  the  island  of  Anglesey  :  **  On  the  op\K>Bite  aVvoT«  %VyA  \.W  ^V4^ 
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What diall  ve  ssy  further  ul  the  rdatiAc  positions  whidt 
the  Jews  and  Gipaiea  occupy  towardn  the  ri?!'t  of  tho  norldt 
In  the  first  place,  the  Jeira  entered  Baropc  a  civilized,  ant 
the  Oi[»ies  a  IjarbaroDB,  people ;  m  that,  in  iostituting  anf 
cotnpariBon  betvecD  them,  we  shcHild  select  Gipsies  oocupy  ing 
positions  lu  life  similar  to  those  of  the  icv^.  Tlio  sctllel 
Scottisii  Gippjr,  we  .Bod,  appears  to  tiie  eyo  of  tlie  world  as 
a  Scotchman,  and  nothiDg  more.  It  is  the  weak  poeiliin 
which  the  Gipeyrace  occii)}ies  intheworli-l.as  it  enters  nran 
a  settled  life,  and  engages  in  steady  parsuits,  that  eoDnnn  tt 
to  assume  an  incognito  ;  for  it  has  sotbiBg  to  uneel  hkM 
r^l^rds  the  past;  no  historr,  except  it  be  acts oTKgiriMiM 
nused  against  the  race.  In  lookinKintoaDictiQoatTjora 
Cyclopedia,  the  Gipsy  finds  his  race  described  as  vagaon^ 
always  as  vsgabonds  ;  and  he  may  be  said  wnr  to  hiTC 
heard  a  gooaword  spoken  of  it,  during  tbe  whdeof  UaJEtk 
Hence  he  and  his  descendants  "  keep  as  qniet  as  pasefy,**  ua 
pass  from  the  observation  of  the  world.  Besides  this,  there 
IB  no  prominent  featnrc  connected  with  hia  race,  to  bring  it 
before  the  world,  such  as  there  is  with  the  Jewish,  viz.,  hia- 
tory,  church,  or  literature.  Ahistorr,  theGii)sy,aBwefie^ 
doubtless  has  ;  but  anything  connected  with  him,  pertaining 
to  the  church  or  literature,  he  holds  as  a  member  of  ordinary 
society.  Still,  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  Gipsy 
literature,  as  tlie  work  of  a  Gipsy,  acquired  from  the  sonrces 
common  to  other  men  :  as  we  would  say  of  the  Jews,  relative 
to  the  literature  which  they  produce  under  similar  circnm- 


m Ui  the  wind,  in  Iheir  huidB  fluninctorchai,  ud  their  vbole 
B  reBcmblir     -■-    '    ----  e.i.     ...,  .      m  .  r.    -i 

in  order,  with 


>na  resembling  Uie  frantic  rage  of  the  Furies.     Hie  Smidi  w*  nMEwl 


..    They  itood  in  Btajiid  aniRieineii^as  if  tbeirlintaa  w    .     .  ._ 

rivated  to  iwe  epot,  a  mu-k  for  tlie  enemy.    The  azhortatlok  at  the  gl 


new  vigonr  through  the  ranks,  ind  the  men,  bjr  mntlMl  ttPtothM, 

e*ch  other  to  decdt  of  valour.    They  felt  the  dltgraea  oc  jMdhf 

to  k  troop  of  women,  and  ■  band  of  fanatie  priMla ;    Ib^  >lliaw«i«I  IMr 


•taBdarda,  and  nuhed  on  to  the  attack  with  bapetnova  Ian,    th*  I 

peiiabed  in  the  fluoea  which  they  themsdTea  had  Unded,    1W  iaUad 
Ul,  and  a  ^rriaon  waa  establlslied  to  retain  It  In  ntjsol' "       ^       "  ' 
jfnwtt,  <Udicaltd  lit  nperilitiim  and  bariaravt  Hte,  wtn  In  .  ,  .     . 

In  Hum  rtaut;  tht  naliva  imbrued  thtir  allan  uM  t&<  blood  of  Ikmrjnimm 
tn,  and,  in  tlu  tnlraiU  of  mm,  tr^ond  tkt  wiil  of  Hu  jaA.'— JfajVl 
nwHilatioii. 
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stances.  As  to  the  Gipsy  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  none  of  our  business  whether  he  is  a  Gipsy 
or  not ;  there  is  certainly  no  prejudice  against  him  as  an 
individual,  and  there  can  be  none  as  a  Gipsy,  except  such  as 
people  may  of  tlicir  own  accord  conceive  for  him.  Many  of 
the  Scottish  Gipsies  whom  I  have  met  with  are  civil  enough, 
sensible  enough,  decent  enough,  and  liberal  and  honourable 
enough  in  their  conduct ;  decidedly  well  bred  for  their  po- 
sitions in  life,  and  rather  foolish  and  reckless  with  their 
means,  than  misers  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  what  are  called 
"  good  fellows."  It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  ask  them,  how 
long  it  is  since  their  ancestors  left  the  tent,  or,  indeed,  if 
they  even  know  when  that  occurred  ;  and  still  less,  if  they 
know  when  any  of  them  ever  did  anything  that  was  contrary 
to  law.  Still,  one  feels  a  little  irksome  in  such  a  Gipsy  s 
company,  until  the  Gipsy  question  has  been  fairly  brought 
before  the  world,  and  the  point  settled,  that  a  Gipsy  may  be 
a  gentleman,  and  that  no  disparagement  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  name,  considered  in  itself.  Such  Scottish 
Gipsies  as  I  have  mentioned  are  decidedly  smart,  and,  Yan- 
kee-like, more  adaptable  in  turning  their  hands  to  various 
employments,  than  the  common  natives ;  and  are  a  fair  credit 
to  the  country  they  come  from,  and  absolutely  a  greater  than 
many  of  the  native  Scotch  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
New  World.  Let  the  name  of  Gipsy  be  as  much  respected, 
in  Scotland,  as  it  is  now  despised,  and  the  community  would 
stare  to  see  tlie  civilized  Gipsies  make  their  appearance ; 
they  would  come  buzzing  out,  like  bees,  emerging  even  from 
places  where  a  person,  not  in  the  secret,  never  would  have 
dreamt  of. 

If  we  consider,  in  a  fair  and  philosophical  manner,  the 
origin  of  these  people,  we  will  find  many  excuses  for  the 
position  which  their  ancestors  have  occupied.  They  were  a 
tribe  of  men  wandering  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  over 
which  they  have  spread,  as  one  wave  follows  and  urges  on 
another.  Those  that  appeared  in  Europe  seem  to  have  been 
impelled,  in  their  migration,  by  the  same  irresistible  im- 
pulse ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  coming  in  contact  with  the  people  whose  territories 
they  had  invaded.  No  one  generation  could  be  responsible 
for  the  position  in  which  it  found  itself  placed.  In  the  case 
of  John  Paw  and  his  company,  we  find  that,  be\w^ow  ^^ 
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face  of  the  earth,  they  had  to  go  pomowhere,  a»il  fnvCTll 
some  sort  of  pxnise,  to  secure  ii  tfilcmfion  ;  and  tho  world 
was  bound  to  yield  them  a  subtn'sienco,  of  pome  kind,  and  in 
H>me  way  ohtained.  As  a  wanderirifr,  borlrarou)*.  tpiited 
tribe,  with  habits  peciilinr  to  itself,  and  inscftarable  rram  iU 
very  nature,  great  allowance  ouplit  to  l>0  made  for  the  time 
necessary  for  its  pradnal  absorption  into  settled  Bocielt. 
That  could  only  be  tho  resnit  of  generations,  even  if  the  race 
had  not  been  treated  so  liarahly  as  it  haa  been,  or  bad  wuci 
a  pnyndice  diBplayed  against  it.  Tho  difScnltiea  which  a 
Gipsy  has  to  encoiniter  in  leaving  tho  tent  are  great,  for  he 
has  been  born  in  that  state,  and  been  reared  in  it.  To 
leave  liis  tent  forever,  and  settle  in  a  town,  is  a  greater 
trial  to  the  innate  feelings  of  his  nature,  than  wonld  be  the 
change  from  highly  polished  metro(X)IitaTi  life  to  a  state 
of  solitnde,  in  a  society  away  from  everything  that  had 
hitherto  made  existence  bearable.  But  the  Gipsy  will  very 
readily  leave  his  tent,  temporarily,  to  visit  a  town,  if  it  is  to 
nijikc  nioiK'V.  It  is  astonishing  how  strong  the  circum- 
BtaiK'Cs  aril  wliicli  bind  liini  to  tiis  li'nt  ;  even  hiK  pride  and 
prejudices  in  being  a  "  wandering  Egyptian,"  will,  if  it  is 
possible  to  live  by  the  tent,  bind  hiin  to  it.  Then,  there  is 
the  prejudice  of  tiie  world — the  objection  to  receive  him  into 
any  community,  and  his  children  into  any  school — that  com- 
monly prevails,  and  which  compels  him  to  steal  into  settled 
life.  It  lias  always  been  ao  with  the  Gipay  race.  Gipsies 
brought  up  in  :lic  tent  have  the  same  difficulties  to  encounter 
in  leaving  it  today,  that  others  iiad  centuries  ago.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  that,  they  are  always  keeping  moving 
out  of  the  tent,  and  becoming  settled  and  civilized. 

Tented  Gipsies  will  naturally  "  take  bits  o'  things  ;"  many 
of  them  would  think  one  simple  if  he  thonght  they  would 
not  do  it ;  some  of  them  would  even  be  insulted  if  he  said 
they  did  not  do  il.  After  they  leave  the  tent,  and  com- 
mence "  tramping,"  they  (I  do  not  say  all  of  them)  will  stiH 
"  take  bits  o'  things."  From  this  stage  of  their  history,  they 
keep  gradually  dropping  into  unexceptionable  habits  ;  and 
particularly  so  if  they  receive  education.  But  we  can  very 
readily  believe  that,  independent  of  every  circumstance,  there 
will  be  Gipsies  who,  in  a  great  measure,  always  will  be 
rogues.  The  law  of  necessity  exercises  a  great  influence 
over  the  destiny  of  the  Gipsy  race ;  their  natanl  encrease 
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is  such,  that,  as  they  progress  and  develop,  they  are  always 
pushing  others  out  of  the  sphere  which  those  further  ad- 
vanced occupy  ;  so  that  it  would  not  pay  for  all  Gipsies  to 
be  rogues.  There  is,  therefore,  no  alternative  left  to  the 
Gripsy  but  to  earn  his  bread  like  other  men.  If  every  Gipsy 
actually  "  helped  himpelf "  to  whatever  he  stood  in  need  of, 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  ordinary  inhabitants  would 
have  anything  that  they  could  really  call  their  own.  Not- 
withstanding the  manner  how  the  Gipsies  progress,  or  the 
origin  from  which  they  spring,  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  me  to 
hold  tho  race  in  respect,  when  I  find  them  personally  worthy 
of  it. 

As  a  Scotchman,  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  whether  should 
my  sympathies  lay  more  with  the  Gipsies  than  with  the 
Jews?  With  the  Gipsies,  unquestionably.  For,  a  race, 
emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  struggling  upwards 
to  civilization,  surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties,  as  is  the 
Gipsy,  is  entitled  to  a  world  of  charity  and  encouragement. 
Of  the  Jews,  who,  though  blessed  with  the  most  exalted 
privil^es,  yet  allowed  themselves  to  be  reduced  to  their 
present  fallen  and  degraded  estate,  it  may  bo  said : 
"  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols ;  let  him  alone."  Tho 
Gipsies  are,  and  have  always  been,  a  rising  people,  although 
the  world  may  be  said  to  have  known  little  of  them  hitherto. 
The  Gipsy,  as  he  emerges  from  his  wild  state,  makes  ample 
amends  for  his  original  oflFensiveness,  by  hiding  everything 
relative  to  his  being  a  Gipsy  from  his  neighbours  around 
him.  In  approaching  one  of  this  class,  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  express  that  prejudice  for  him  as  a  Gipsy,  which  we 
might  have  for  him  as  a  man  ;  for  it  is  natural  enough  to 
feel  a  dislike  for  many  people  whom  we  meet  with,  and 
which,  if  the  people  were  Gipsies,  we  might  insensibly  allow 
to  fall  upon  them,  on  account  of  tribe  alone  ;  so  difficult  is 
it  to  shake  one's  self  clear  of  the  prejudice  of  caste  towards 
the  Gipsy  name.  The  Gipsy  has  naturally  a  happy  disposi- 
tion, which  circumstances  cannot  destroy,  however  much 
they  may  be  calculated  to  sour  it.  In  their  original  state, 
they  are,  what  Grcllmann  says  of  them,  "  always  merry  and 
blithe  f  not  apt  to  be  surly  dogs,  unless  made  such  ;  and 
are  capable  of  considerable  attachment,  when  treated  civilly 
and  kindly,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  commiserate 
them,  and  after  an  acquaintance  baa  b^ti  faxtVj  ^'^Vsi^c^^ 
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■with  tliem.  But,  what  are  properly  called  Uteir  affectione 
must,  iu  the  position  which  Ihey  occupy,  alwnj"3  remain  with 
their  trilie.  As  for  the  other  jiart  of  tlie  race — those  whoes 
tiabita  are  uncxc(f|)tionabIe— it  ia  for  ns  to  ounriuce  tliem 
that  no  prejudice  i^  entertained  for  theiu  on  account  of  thnr 
being  Gipsies ;  but  that  it  would  rather  be  plea-aing  and  in- 
tcrcaiiiig  for  ns  to  know  something  of  ihcin  as  Gipsie?,  that 
ia,  about  tlieir  feelings  as  Gipsies,  and  hoar  them  talk  some 
of  this  language  which  they  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have. 

But  how  different  is  the  position  which  the  Jews  occupy 
towards  tlie  rest  of  the  world  !  They  arc,  certainly,  quiet 
and  inoffensive  enuuirh  as  itidividiials,  or  as  u  comnmDity  ; 
whence,  tJien,  arises  tbo  dislike  which  moHt  jtcople  have  for 
tbcm  ?  The  Gi[>sie8  may  be  said  lo  be,  in  a  sense,  Btmngois 
amongst  nil,  bocauiiG  they  have  never  been  acknowledged  by 
US  ;  but  the  Jews  arc,  to  a  certain  extent,  strangers  under 
any  circunistancea,  and,  more  or  leas,  look  to  enlcring  Pale»- 
Itne  at  some  day,  it  may  be  tliis  year,  or  tlie  following.  If 
a  Cliristian  asks  :  "Wlio  are  the  Jcw^^,  and  what  do  lliey 
here  ?"  tlie  reply  is  very  plain  :  "  They  are  rebels  against 
tlie  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  outcasts  from  His  presence," 
They  arc  cerlainjy  entitled  to  every  privilege,  social  and 
political,  wliicJi  otlier  citizens  enjoy  ;  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  follow  their  own  religion  ;  but  other  people  have 
an  equal  riglit  to  express  their  opinion  in  regard  to  it  and 
them. 

The  Jew  is  an  enigma  to  the  world,  unless  looked  at 
through  the  light  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In 
studying  tlie  history  of  the  Jews,  we  will  find  very  little 
about  tliem,  as  a  nation,  that  is  interesting,  to  the  extent  of 
securing  onr  affections,  whatever  may  be  said  of  some  of  the 
members  of  it.  What  appears  attractive,  and,  I  may  say, 
of  personal  importance,  to  the  Christian,  in  their  history,  is, 
not  what  they  have  been  or  done,  but  what  has  been  done 
for  them  by  God,  "  What  more  could  I  have  done  for  my 
vine  than  I  have  done  ?"  And  "  Which  of  the  prophets  have 
tliey  not  pcri?ecuted?"  "  Wlicreforo,  behold  1  I  send  unto 
you  prophets,  and  wis,e  men,  and  scribes  ;  and  some  of  them 
ye  shall  kill  and  crucify  ;  and  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge 
in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute  from  city  to  city."  And 
thus  it  always  was.  "  Elias  saith  of  them,  Lord,  they  have 
killed  thy  prophets,  and  digged  down  tliine  altars,  and  I  am 
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left  alone,  and  they  seek  my  life."  Indeed,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  has  given  to  infidels  sach  occasion  to  rail 
at  revelation,  as  has  caused  no  little  annoyance  to  Chris- 
tians. What  concerns  the  Christian  in  the  Jewish  history 
is  more  particularly  that  which  refers  to  the  ways  of  God, 
in  preserving  to  Himself,  in  every  generation,  a  seed  who 
did  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  till  the  appearance  of  Him  in 
whom  all  the  nations  of  mankind  were  to  be  blessed.  Be- 
yond this,  we  find  that  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  have  been  the 
most  rebellious,  stifi'-necked,  perverse,  ungrateful,  and  fac- 
tious, of  any  recorded  in  history.  How  different  from  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  them !  Viewing  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  this  aspect,  the  mind  even  finds  a  relief  in 
turning  to  profane  history;  but  viewing  their  writings  as 
the  records  of  tlie  dispensations  of  God  to  mankind,  and 
tliey  are  worthy  of  universal  reverence;  although  the 
most  interesting  part  of  them  is,  perhaps,  that  which  reaches 
to  the  settlement  of  tlie  race  in  ralestine.  And  to  sum  up, 
to  complete,  and  crown  the  history  of  this  singularly  privi- 
leged people,  previous  to  the  destruction  of  their  city  and 
temple,  and  their  dispersion  among  the  nations,  we  find  that 
the  prophet  whom  Moses  foretold  them  would  be  raised  up 
to  them,  they  wickedly  crucified  and  slew  ;  "  delivering  up 
and  denying  him  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  when  he  was 
determined  to  let  him  go.  But  they  denied  the  Holy  One 
and  the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto 
them ;  and  killed  the  Prince  of  Life,  whom  God  hath  raised 
from  the  dead."  And  Pilate  "  washed  his  hands  before  the 
multitude,  saying,  1  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just 
person  :  see  ye  to  it.  Then  answered  all  the  people,  and 
said.  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.''  And  his  blood 
is  on  their  children  at  the  present  day ;  for  while  he  is 
acknowledged  by  three  hundred  millions  of  mankind  as 
their  Lord  and  Master,  the  Jew  teaches  his  children  to 
regard  him  as  an  impostor,  and  spit  at  the  very  mention  of 
bis  name.  How  great  must  be  the  infatuation  of  the  poor 
Jew,  how  dark  the  mind,  how  thick  the  veil  that  hangs 
over  his  heart,  how  terrible  the  curse  that  rests  upon  his 
bead  1  But  the  Jew  is  to  be  pitied,  not  distressed ;  he 
should  be'personally  treated,  in  ordinary  life,  as  his  conduct 
merits. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Jew  treats  the  claims  of  Jeans 
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Christ  di.'zqnnlificfl  him  for  receiving  the  respect  of  Ae 
Christian.  He  knows  well  that  Christianity  is  no  produc- 
tion of  any  Gentile,  bnt  an  emanation  from  people  of  his 
own  nation.  And  so  conceited  is  the  Jew  in  this  respect, 
that  he  will  say  :  '*  Jcsns  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  Jews : 
sec  wliat  Jews  have  done!^  He  regards  the  existence 
of  his  race  as  a  miracle,  yet  looks  with  indifference  npon 
the  history  and  results  of  Christianity.  People  hare  oucn 
wondered  that  Jews,  as  Jews,  have  written  so  little  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament ;  bnt  what  else  could  have 
been  expected  of  them  ?  How  could  they  throw  themselves 
prominently  forward,  in  urging  the  claims  of  Moses,  who 
was  "  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant,''  and  totally 
ignore  those  of  Christ,  who  was  "a  son  over  his  own 
house  ?''  So  far  from  even  entertaining  the  claims  of  the 
latter,  the  Jew  proper  has  the  most  bitter  hatred  for  the 
very  mention  of  his  name ;  he  would  almost,  if  he  dared, 
tear  out  part  of  his  Scriptures,  in  which  the  Messiah  is 
alluded  to.  Does  he  take  the  trouble  to  give  the  claims  of 
Christianity  the  slightest  consideration?  He  will  spit  at 
it,  but  it  is  into  his  handkerchief;  so  much  does  he  feel  tied 
up  in  the  i)()sition  which  he  occupies  in  the  world.  He 
cannot  say  that  he  respects,  or  can  respect,  Christianity, 
whatever  ho  may  think  of  its  morals ;  for,  as  a  Jew,  he 
must,  and  does,  regard  it  as  an  imposture,  and  blindly  so 
regards  it.  But  all  Jews  are  not  of  this  description  ;  for 
there  are  many  of  them  who  believe  little  in  Moses  or  any 
other,  or  give  themselves  the  least  trouble  about  such  mat- 
ters. 

The  |)osition  which  Jews  occupy  among  Christians  is 
that  which  they  occupy  among  people  of  a  different  faith. 
They  become  obnoxious  to  people  everywhere ;  for  that 
which  is  so  tbreign  in  its  origin,  so  exclusive  in  its  habits 
and  relations,  and  so  conceited  and  antagonistic  in  its 
creed,  will  always  be  so,  go  where  it  may.  Besides,  they 
will  not  even  eat  what  others  have  slain  ;  and  hold  other 
people  as  impure.  The  very  conservative  nature  of  their 
creeil  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  against  tiiem  ;  were  it  aggres- 
sive, like  the  Christian's,  with  a  genius  to  embrace  aM 
within  its  fold,  it  would  not  stir  up,  or  permanently  retain, 
the  same  ill-will  toward  the  people  who  profess  it;  ffx 
^ng  of  that  nature  w\\\cV\  t^Wi^  \si\A  \hd  comer  of  selfish 
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ezdasivcDess,  people  will  naturally  take  a  greater  objection 
to  them.  Then,  tlie  keen,  money-making,  and  accumulating 
habits  of  t)ic  Jews,  make  them  appear  selfish  to  those  arouna 
them ;  while  the  greediness,  and  utter  want  of  principle, 
that  characterize  some  of  them,  have  given  a  bad  reputation 
to  the  whole  body,  however  unjustly  it  is  applied  to  them 
as  a  race. 

The  cii-cumstances  attending  the  Jews'  entry  into  any 
country,  to-day,  are  substantially  what  they  were  before  the 
advent  of  Christ;  centuries  before  which  era,  they  were 
scattered,  in  great  numbers,  over  most  part  of  the  world ; 
having  synagogues,  and  visiting,  or  looking  to,  Jerusalem, 
as  their  home,  as  Catholics,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  have 
looked  to  Rome.  In  going  abroad,  Jews  would  as  little 
contemplate  forsaking  their  own  religion,  and  worshipping 
the  gods  of  the  heathen,  as  do  Christians,  to-day,  in 
Oriental  countries ;  for  tliey  were  as  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  their  religion  was  divine,  and  all  others  the  inventions 
of  man,  as  are  Christians  of  theirs.  Then,  it  was  a  religion 
exclusively  Jewish,  that  is,  the  people  following  it  were, 
with  rare  exceptions,  exclusively  Jews  by  nation.  The 
ill-will  which  all  these  circumstances,  and  the  very  appear- 
ance of  the  people  themselves,  have  raised  against  the  Jews, 
and  the  persecutions,  of  various  kinds,  which  have  univer- 
sally followed,  have  widened  the  separation  between  them 
and  other  people,  which  the  genius  of  their  religion  made  so 
imperative,  and  their  feelings  of  nationality — nay,/am% — 
80  exclusive.  Befoi*e  the  dispersion,  Palestine  was  their 
home ;  after  the  dispersion,  the  position  and  circumstances 
of  those  abroad  at  the  time  underwent  no  change ;  they 
would  merely  contemplate  their  nation  in  a  new  aspect — 
that  of  exiles,  and  consider  themselves,  for  the  time  being, 
at  home  wherever  they  happened  to  be.  Those  that  were 
scattered  abroad,  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  would, 
in  their  persons,  confirm  the  convictions  of  the  others,  and 
reconcile  them  to  the  idea  that  the  Jewish  nation,  as  such, 
was  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  each  genei-ation 
of  the  race  would  entertain  the  same  sentiments.  After  this, 
as  before  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Jews  have  ever 
been  tolerated;  if  not  actually  persecuted,  they  have,  at 
leaaty  always  been  disliked,  or  despised.  The  whole  nation 
having  been  scattered  abroad,  with  everything  pertaining 
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to  tliem  us  ft  iiKlion,  excepting  Die  temple,  thc^  hi|sh-priett- 
"hood,  aiiiJ  the  sacrifice?,  iriih  bdcIi  an  ancient  inVlory,  and 
60  une(]ni vocally  divine  a  rclif^ion,  so  distinct  from,  and  o\>- 
aoxioufl  to,  those  of  other  nations,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tliey, 
(Uc  common  dcecendants  of  Abraham  nnd  8arah,  nhould 
bivo  ever  since  remained  a  distinct  pooplo  in  the  world  ;  as 
all  the  circumstances  surrounding  them  have  univcrsBlly 
remained  the  Hime  till  to-day. 

A  .Jew  of  to-day  has  a  nnieh  preater  aversion  to  forsake 
tJie  Jewish  commimity  than  niiy  other  man  lias  to  rcnoonw 
Ills  t-ountry  ;  and  his  asHKiaMons  of  nationality  are  mani- 
teetcd  wherever  a  Jewish  society  is  to  be  found,  or  wherever 
he  can  meet  with  another  Jew.  This  is  the  view  which  he 
takes  of  his  race,  a3  something  distinct  from  his  religion  ; 
for  he  contcnipIateB  himself  as  being  of  that  people — of  the 
aomo  blood,  features,  and  feelinjfs,  all  children  of  Abraham 
and  f»arah — that  arc  to  be  found  everywhere  ;  that  part  of  it 
to  which  he  has  an  aversion  being  only  snch  as  apostatise 
from  his  religion,  and  more  particularly  Huch  as  embrace 
the  Cltrisliaii  failli.  In  speaking  of  .Tews,  wo  ;\re  too  a[il 
to  confine  our  ideas  exclusively  to  a  creed,  forjirctting  that 
Jews  arc  a  race ;  and  that  Christian  Jews  are  Jews  aa  well 
as  Jewish  Jews.  Were  it  possible  to  bring  abont  a  refor- 
mation among  the  Jews,  by  which  synagogues  wonld  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith,  we  would  see  Jewish  Christian 
churches  ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  they  would  believe 
in  Him  whom  their  fathers  pierced,  and  lay  aside  only  such 
of  the  ceremonies  of  Mosoa  as  the  Gospel  had  abrogated. 
If  a  movement  of  that  kind  were  once  fairly  afoot,  by  which 
was  presented  to  the  Jew,  his  people  as  a  community,  how- 
ever small  it  might  be,  there  would  be  a  great  chance  of 
his  becoming  a  Christian,  in  one  sense  or  other :  he  could 
then  assume  the  position  of  a  protesting  Jew,  holdin)!^  the 
rest  of  his  countrjmcn  in  error ;  and  his  own  Christian- 
Jewish  community  as  representing  his  race,  as  it  onght  to 
exist. 

At  present,  the  few  Christian  Jews  find  no  others  of  their 
race  with  whom  to  form  associations  as  a  commnnity ;  so 
that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  feel  as  if  they  were  a 
sort  of  outcasts,  despised  and  hated  by  those  of  their  own 
race,  and  separated  from  the  otlier  inhabitants  by  a  niUural 
law,  over  which  neither  have  any  control,  however  m«cb 
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they  may  associate  with,  and  respect,  each  other.  It  re- 
quires a  very  powerful  moral  influence  to  constrain  a  Jew  in 
embracing  the  Christian  faith — almost  nothing  short  of 
divine  grace  ;  and  sometimes  a  veiy  powerful  immoral  one 
in  profesfiiing  it — that  which  peculiarly  characterizes  Jews — 
the  love  of  money.  Were  a  community  of  Christian  Jews 
firmly  established,  among  whom  were  observed  every  tittle 
of  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  excepting  such  as  the  dispensation 
of  Christ  had  positively  abolished  ;  or  even  observing  most 
of  that,  (circumcision,  for  example,)  as  merely  characteristic 
of  a  people,  without  attaching  to  it  the  meaning  of  a  service 
recommending  themselves,  in  any  way,  to  the  mercy  of  Ood  ; 
and  many  Jews  would  doubtless  join  such  a  society.  They 
could  believe  in  Christ  as  their  Messiah — as  their  prophet, 
priest,  and  king ;  receive  baptism  in  His  name  ;  and  depend 
on  Him  for  a  place  of  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 
To  such,  the  iqjunction,  as  declared  by  St.  Paul,  is :  "  If 
thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt 
believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  thou  slialt  be  saved.''  (Romans  x.  9.)  And  when  they 
contemplate  death,  they  might  lay  their  heads  down  in 
peace,  with  the  further  assurance,  as  also  declared  by  St. 
Paul :  '*  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
even  so  tliem  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  Gk)d  bring  with 
him."  (I  ThcHS.  iv.  14.)  Tliis  is  the  kind  of  Messiah  which 
the  Jew  should  contemplate,  and  seek  after.  He  will  find 
his  conception  and  birth  more  particularly  recorded  in  the 
two  first,  and  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  more 
fully  detailed  in  the  two  last,  chapters  of  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  St  Luke.  A  person  would  naturally  think  that  a 
Jew  would  have  the  natural  curiosity  to  read  this  wonderful 
book  called  the  '^  New  Testament  f  since,  at  its  very  lowest 
estimate,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  St. 
Luke,  altogether  a  production  of  people  of  his  own  nation. 
Among  the  Jews,  there  are  not  a  few  who  believe  in  Christ, 
yet,  more  or  less,  appear  at  the  synagogue.  They  have  no 
objections  to  become  "  spectacles  to  angels ;"  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  make  themselves  such  to  men,  by  placing 
themselves  in  that  isolated  position  which  a  public  profes- 
fiion  of  Christianity  would  necessarily  lead  to.  But,  all 
tilings  considered,  one  is  rather  apt  to  fall  into  Utopian 
ideas  in  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  Jews,  as  a  body,  or 
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even  as  itidivitlnals,  unless  tlie  grace  of  God,  in  an  espedsl 
depree.  aOTompunips  the  means  to  that  end. 

It  is  no  elevated  rejrard  for  tlie  laws  of  Mps*^,  or  any 
Gsalted  pense  of  the  principles  eontaincd  in  the  Old  Tesia- 
ment,  thnt  leads  a  Jew  to  lend  a  deaf  car  to  the  claims  of 
Oliristinnity  ;  for  his  respect  for  them  has  aiwajrs  been  in- 
different, even  eonteniplihlo,  enough.  Indeed,  the  Talmud, 
wliicli  is  the  Jew's  gospel,  may  be  characterized  as  being,  in 
a  very  preat  part,  a  tissue  of  that  which  is  silly  and  puerile, 
obscene  and  bJasphemona.  It  ia  with  the  Jew  now,  as  it  waa 
at  the  advent  of  Christ,  "They  have  paid  tithe  of  mint, 
and  flnise,  and  cummin,  nnd  omitted  the  weiffhtier  matters 
of  the  law— judgment,  mercy,  and  faith."  "Layin|r  aside 
llie  commandment  of  God,  they  have  held  the  tradition  of 
men,  ns  the  washing  of  pots  and  cups,  and  many  other  such- 
Kko  thinj^ ;"  "making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect 
through  their  traditions  which  tliey  have  delivered,"  "Full 
^11  have  they  rejected  the  commandments  of  God,  tliat  they 
ntght  keep  their  own  traditions."  "  In  vain  do  they  wor^ 
ehip  me,  teaching  \\>t  dootrinos  tlic  rnmmandments  of  men.'" 
The  main  prop  of  a  Jew  for  remoining  a  Jew,  in  regard  to 
religion,  rests  much  more  upon  the  wonderful  phenomena 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  nation — its  antiquity,  ita 
asBOciations,  its  universality,  and  the  length  of  time  which  it 
Iiae  existed,  since  its  dispersion,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  so  unique,  (as  he  imagines,)  that  he  at  once  con- 
cludes it  must  have  the  special  approbation  of  God  for  the 
position  which  it  occupies  ;  which  is  very  true,  althoogh  it 
proceeds  from  a  different  niotive  than  that  whicli  the  Jew  ao 
vainly  imagines.  The  Jew  imagines  tJiat  God  approves  of 
his  conduct,  in  his  stubborn  rebellion  to  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  because  he  finds  his  race  existing  so  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  whereas,  if  ho  stadies  his  own 
Scriptures,  lie  will  see  that  the  condition  of  his  race  is  the 
pnnishment  due  to  its  rebellion.  Who  knows  bat  that  the 
mark  wliich  is  to  be  found  upon  the  Jew  answers,  in  asense, 
the  purpose  of  that  wliich  every  one  found  npon  Cain  ?  Did 
not  his  ancestors  call  a  solemn  imprecation  npon  his  head, 
when  they  compelled  Pilate  to  crucify  the  "just  person," 
when  he  was  determined  to  let  him  go ;  with  no  other  ex- 
cuse than,  "  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  (^i)dren  ?"  WiU 
any  genuine  Jew  repndiato  ^e  oondwst  of  his  RMe8torB,aiid 
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Bay  that  Christ  was  not  an  impoetor,  that  he  was  not  a 
blasphemer,  and  that  coDseqnentlT.  he  did  not  deserve,  ojr 
the  law  of  his  nation,  to  \^  \^\  to  death  ? 

Tlic  history  of  the  Jew*  acts  as  a  Ffiell  ufion  the  unfor- 
tunate Jew,  and  proves  tlie  ereaiest  Ijar  to  his  converirion 
to  Chriittianity.  He  vainly  imagines  that  his  race  Htamls 
out  from  among  all  the  races  of  mankind,  by  a  miraele, 
wrought  for  that  purpose,  and  with  tlic  f-fjecial  approbation 
of  Ck^  upon  it,  for  adhering  to  its  religion  :  and  tliat.  therms- 
fore,  Christianity  is  a  delusion.  But  we  murt  break  this 
spell  that  enchants  the  Jew.  and  "  provoke  him  to  jf^alouxj 
by  them  that  are  no  people."  And  wlio  are  thi-:  fi^.'/iple  ? 
TTie  Gipsies  ?  Yes,  the  Gipsies !  For  they  arr-  numerous, 
though  not  as  numerous,  and  ancient,  thougii  not  a^  ancient,  as 
the  Jews.* 

As  to  the  Gipsy  population,  scattere^l  over  ttie  world,  I 
think  that  the  intelligent  reader  will  agr'^'C  with  me,  aft^T 
all  tliat  has  been  said,  in  estimating  it  a^  very  large.  There 
seems  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  ^i if^ien  HnflV'r<;i|  po 
greatly,  by  the  laws  fjassed  against  them,  a-<  \ii^i\\\i^  have 
imagined  ;  for  the  cunning  of  the  Gifi«fy,  and  the  wild,  itr 
partly  uncultii'ated,  face  of  all  the  countrie.^  of  Kurofie 
would  afford  him  many  facilities;  t^>  evade  the  lawK  \M3m*i\ 
against  Jiim.  We  have  alrr:ady  M^r^sn  what  eontin^fntal 
writers  have  said  of  the  race,  relative  t/;  the  law^t  \mm'A 
against  it :  '^  But,  instead  of  fA^ij-ing  the  Uiundarimrrf,  they 
only  slunk  into  hiding  plaee»,  and,  -shortly  aft#;r,  ap|Krar<$<l  in 
as  great  numbers  as  before."  And  thiH  rj^^^mv*  t/i  li;ive  \^^•^\ 
invariably  the  case  over  the  whole  of  Kuroji^;,  Sf  r.  IVirrow, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  HiPh2kH  of  ever}-  r[i$ini>.h  moiifin'.h, 
on  succeeding  to  the  crown,  fjap^riing  lawH  agsiin^t  tlie  niirtfien. 
If  former  laws  were  put  in  for^re,  there  would  Ik;  no  tu'vti- 
sion  for  making  so  many  new  one-< ;  the  vtry  f;ii;t  of  w^  mitn y 
laws  having  been  passed  agaiii.i;t  the  Oifi^y  nii;e,  in  H|riiin,  m 

*  It  would  iilouMt  leeu  tb*t  Ote  (Ayt'it-n  ^rt  i^tt-.  t^fi,\n  romittonf'l  in  hfui 
xzxii.  21,and  Rosn.  x.  I'J,  «h<fr<;  U  U  mWJ  ;    "1    will   jfrovolif.   ytrti,  HUm 
Jews.)  to  Jealonny,  by  them  th*t  »r*j  u',  \^"t\,}i:,  uui\  hy  «  f/f^iliiJi  fiMi}f«h  I 
wUl  uiger  Tou.*     For  the  hMt/*ry  «4  tl,«  'fipy  hn\\i,t%  \\tt.t*itiv\i\y  I'tir 
letqnes  that  id  the  Jews,     but  tU  Jew*  will  U  f^ry  niA,  l>r  \vuurt^  Um  hi 
ifltence  of  the  preeeot  work,  fth'/uM  th<:  re*.t  of  tUi.  worlil  Allow  ttiMn  Ui  lin 
it.    Yet^  excepting  the  Gipftie*  tb#;riiMlT«»,  wmti  wm  iMr  v.n\m\tW  of  iiriili<f 
•tflDdine  thia  sabject  as  tb;  Jewa,  tber*  Mug  m,  tmu-At  In  It  Omt  U  Mppllnii 
Die  to  tomflnTCA, 
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BufiBcieat  proof  of  each  indiTidaal  law  never  having  been 
put  to  much  execution,  but  rather,  as  has  already  been  said, 
(page  394,)  of  its  havinpr  been  customary  for  every  king  of 
Spain  to  issue  F:uch  against  them.  It  docs  not  appear  that 
any  force  wa.s  employed  to  hunt  the  Gipsies  out  of  the 
country,  but  that  matters  were  left  to  the  ordinary  local 
authorities,  whom  the  tribe  would,  in  many  instances,  manage 
to  render  jiassive,  or  beyond  whose  jurisdiction  they  wonld 
I'cmovo  for  the  time  being.  The  laws  passed  against  the 
nobility  and  commonalty  of  Spain,  for  protecting  the  Gip- 
sies, (page  114,)  is  a  very  instructive  commentary  on 
those  for  the  extermination  oY  the  body  itself.  But  the  case 
most  in  point  is  in  the  Scottish  laws  passed  against  tlie 
Gipsies.  Upon  tlie  passing  of  the  Act  of  James  YL,  in 
1G09,  wc  fmd  that  the  Gipsies  "dispersed  themselves  in 
certain  secret  and  obscure  places  of  the  country'' ;  and  that, 
when  the  storm  was  blown  over,  they  "  began  to  take  new 
breath  and  courage,  and  unite  themselves  in  infamous  com- 
l)anics  and  societies,  under  commanders"  (page  114).  The 
extreme  bitterness  displayed  in  Scots  acts  of  parliament 
against  tlio  best  classes  of  the  ])opnlation,  for  protecting 
and  entertiiining  tlie  tribe,  anfl,  consefiuently,  rendering  the 
other  act.s  nugatory,  has  a  very  iinporUmt  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  Wc  find  that  the  Gipsies  wandered  up  and  down 
France  for  a  hundred  years,  uinnolestwl  ;  and  that,  so 
numerous  had  they  become,  tliat,  in  1545,  the  King  of 
France  entertained  the  idea  of  embodying  four  thousand 
of  them,  to  act  as  pioneers  in  taking  Boulogne,  then  in  pos- 
session of  England.  The  last  notice  whicli  we  have  of  the 
French  Gipsies  was  that  made  by  Grellmann,  when  he  says  : 
*'  In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  there  were  but  few,  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  c\ovy  Gipsy  who  could  be  appro- 
hendeil,  fell  a  sa(*ritice  to  the  police.''  Grcllmann,  however, 
had  not  studied  the  subject  sufficiently  deep  to  account  for 
the  destiny  of  the  race,  li'  thev  were  so  verv  numerous  in 
trance,  in  1545,  the  natural  encrease,  in  whatever  position 
in  life  it  might  be,  must  have  been  very  gi^cat  during  tlio 
following  235  yeais.  I  have  learned,  from  the  best  of 
authority,  that  there  are  many  Gipsies  in  Flanders.*    If  the 

*  ThU  inforniAtion  I  obtniDod  from  some  English  Gipsies.  Thereafler, 
tho  titlti  of  tho  folloviiig  work  came  under  my  notice :  *'  Hifltoricnl  Rh- 
Bmrchca  l»es])ecting  the  Sojourn  of  the  Heathens,  or  Egyptians,  in  the 
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Gipeies  in  England  were  estimated  at  above  ten  thousand, 
dnring  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  how 
many  may  they  not  be  now,  including  those  of  every  kind  of 
mixture  of  blood,  character,  and  position  in  life  ?  If  there 
is  one  Gipsy  in  the  British  Isles,  there  cannot  be  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  and,  possibly,  as  many  as  six  hundred 
thousand ;  and,  instead  of  there  being  sixty  thousand  in 
Spain,  and  constantly  decreastna,  {disappearing  is  the  right 
word,)  we  may  safely  estimate  them  at  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  reader  has  already  been  informed  of  what  be- 
comes of  all  the  Gipsies.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  may  ask, 
who  would  have  imagined  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in 
Edinburgh  as  a  factoir,  filled,  not  merely  with  Gipsies,  but 
with  Irish  Gipsies  ?  The  owner  of  the  establishment  was 
doubtless  a  Gipsy ;  for  how  did  so  many  Gipsies  come  to 
work  in  it,  or  how  did  he  happen  to  know  that  his  workmen 
were  all  Gipsies,  or  that  even  one  of  them  was  a  Gif)sy  ? 

Even  to  take  Grellmann's  estimate  of  the  Gipsies  in  En- 
rope,  at  from  700,000  to  800,000,  and  the  race  must  be  very 
numerous  to-day.  Since  his  time,  the  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  have  encreased  from  500,000  to  4,000,000,  and  this 
much  is  certain,  that  Gipsies  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as 
prolific  as  Kegroes.  The  encrease  in  both  includes  much 
white  blood  added  to  the  respective  bodies.  Some  of  the 
Gipsies  have,  doubtless,  been  hanged  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  Negroes  have  been  worked  to  death. 
There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  between  the  wild,  in- 
dependent Gipsy  race  and  the  Negroes  in  the  New  World. 
I  should  not  suppose  that  the  Gipsy  race  in  Europe  and 
America  can  be  less  than  4,000,000.  It  embraces,  for  cer- 
tainty, as  in  Scotland,  men  ranging  in  character  and  position 
from  a  pillar  of  the  Church  down  to  a  common  tinker.* 

Christians  not  only  flatter  but  delude  the  Jew,  when  they 
''wiy  that  his  race  is  "  purity  itself ;''  they  greatly  flatten  and 

Korthern  Ketherlanda.  By  J.  Dirks.  Edited  by  tho  Proyincial  Utrecht 
tSocicty  of  Arte  and  Sciences.     Utrecht:  1850.     pp.  viil  and  160." 

Indeed,  the  Gipsies  are  scattered  all  over  Europe,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
the  condition  described  in  the  present  work. 

*  There  are,  probably,  12,0U0,(K)0  of  Jews  in  the  world.  I  have  seen 
thflm  estlniated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
•oything  Hke  a  correct  number  of  the  Jews,  in  almosl  any  country,  leaving 
out  ot  Tiew  tlie  immense  numbers  scattered  orer  the  world,  and  living  even 
Ib  ptrtt  nnarplorod  by  Europeans. 
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istenoe,  BiDoe  tliediflpemoii,i8iiiiraciiloiiB.  Hwre  i»  iinllikg 
miraculous  abont  it  There  ia  nottang  miracdoaa  ahont:  tta 
perpetuation  of  QuakmLom ;  yet  Qaakerdoiiilias  existeiJor 
two  ccnturieB.  AJthoogli  Q^Mdcerdom  ia  bat  an  artiieial 
thing,  that  proceeded  Cfot  from  among  eonutaoo  Engliah  peo- 
ple, it  has  somewhat  Ae  appearance  mbeuig  a  diatmot  naa^ 
among  those  snrrooiiding  it  Aa  snchi  it  appean»  at  Srat 
tight,  to  inexperienced  yoath,  or  peqdelrlMi  bare  never  aees, 
or  perham  heard,  ttooh  of  Qaakeri.  Bat  hoir  maiA  greatar 
18  the  differenee  between  Jewaand  Giristiaii%  than  between 
Quakers  and  orffinary  Bn^ishmeo,  and  AflMrieiDB  I  And 
how  mnoh  greater  the  certaintj  that  Jews  will  keep  thtoi- 
sehres  distinct  from  Christiaiis,  and  all  otfaera  in  the  vorid.l 
It  must  be  self-erident  to  the- moat  unrcfloetiag  i»aon,  that 
the  natural  carnea  which  keep  Jews  aspavated  fkonl  Mher 
people,  daring  one  generation,  continae  to  keep  tihem  disliiiet 
daring  every  other  generation.  A  miracle,  indeed  I  We 
must  look  iuto  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  miradea. 
A  Jew  will  naturally  delude  himself  about  tlie  existence  of 
his  race,  since  tlie  dispersion,  being  a  miracle  ;  yet  not  be* 
lieve  upon  a  person,  if  he  wore  even  to  rise  from  the  dead  I 
A  little  consideration  of  the  philosopliy  of  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion will  teach  us  that,  perhaps,  the  best  way  for  Providence 
to  preserve  the  Jews,  as  they  have  existed  since  their  die- 
peraion,  would  have  been  merely  to  leave  them  alone — ^leave 
them  to  their  impenitence  and  unbelief— -and  take  that  modi 
oare  of  tliem  that  is  taken  of  ravens. 

The  subject  of  the  Gipsies  is  a  mine  whidi  Christians 
should  work,  so  as  to  countermine  and  explode  the  conceit 
of  the  Jew  in  the  history  of  ids  people  ;  for  that,  aa  I  have 
already  said,  is  the  greatest  bar  to  his  conversion  to  Chria^ 
tianitf.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  some  people  may  omiose 
the  idea  that  the  Gipsies  are  the  "  mixed  multitude''  of  the 
Exodus,  from  some  such  motive  as  that  which  induces  others 
not  merely  to  disbelieve,  but  revile,  and  even  rave  at  some 
of  the  dear  points  of  revelation.*    What  otgection  could 

*  It  to  astonishing  how  saporfidsUy  some  psssi^gws  of  Soriptaro  are  ia- 
ttrpreted.  llMMis,foriiistsiiee,tlieooiidaoiof  QsMdielbefontUJvvU 
oomdl.  (AoU  T.  17-^10.)  The  «hrioe  glten  by  him,  ■■  a  Phsriaee.  me 
aeChlqg  but  a  pieee  of  epedons  party  eUip4rap,  to  dJeecimfil  a  8ad4aeesi 
St.  PmoI  who  was  broo^t  ^V  atthefaatol  ftUe  PharlsBs^  aad»  4oilitleaa 
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nny  one  advance  against  the  Gipsies  being  the  people  that 
left  Egypt,  in  the  train  of  the  Jews  ?  Not,  certainly,  an  ob- 
jection as  to  race ;  for  there  must  have  been  many  captive 
people,  or  tribes,  introduced  into  Egypt,  from  the  many 
countries  surrounding  it.  Pharaoh  was  a  czar  in  his  day, 
transplanting  people  at  his  pleasure.  Of  one  of  his  cities  it 
was  said, 

"  That  spreads  her  oonqaesta  o'er  a  thousand  states. 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  ^tes : 
Two  nmidred  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  oars. 
From  each  wide  portal,  issuing  to  the  wars." 

That  the  "  mixed  multitude"  travelled  into  India,  acquired 
the  language  of  that  part  of  Asia,  and,  perhaps,  modified  its 
appearance  there,  and  became  the  origin  of  the  Gipsy  race, 
we  may  very  safely  assume.  Tliis  much  is  certain,  that  they 
are  not  Sudras,  but  a  very  ancient  tribe,  distinct  from  every 
other  in  the  world.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  we 
have  no  certainty  of  the  origin  of  anv  people ;  in  every 
other  case  it  is  conjecture ;  even  the  Hungarians  know  no- 
thing of  their  origin  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  Uiat  it  should 
be  the  same  with  the  Gipsies.  Everything  harmonizes  so 
beautifully  with  the  idea  that  the  Gipsies  are  the  "  mixed 
multitude  "  of  the  Exodus,  that  it  ma^  be  admitted  by  the 
world.    Even  in  the  matter  of  religion,  we  could  imagine 

well  versed  In  the  factious  tactics  of  his  party,  gives  a  beautiful  commentary 
on  the  action  ci  his  old  roaster,  when,  on  being  brought  before  the  same 
tribunal,  and  perceiving  that  his  enemies  embraced  M)th  parties,  he  aafc 
tliem  by  the  ears,  by  proclaiming  himself  a  Fiiarisee,  and  raising  the  ques- 
tion, (the  "  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead,")  on  which  they  so  bitterly 
disagreed.  (Acts  zxiii.  6-10.)  There  was  much  adroitness  aisplayed  by 
the  Apostle,  in  so  turning  the  wrath  of  his  enemies  against  themselves,  after 
haviue  inadvertently  revUed  the  high  priest,  in  their  presence,  and  within 
one  of  the  holy  places,  in  such  language  as  the  foUowing:  "  God  shall  smite 
thee,  thou  whited  wall :  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  com- 
mandest  me  to  be  smitten,  contrary  to  the  law."  As  it  was,  he  was  only 
saved  from  being  "  puUed  in  pieces^  by  his  blood-thirsty  persecutors — the 
one  sect  attacking,  and  the  other  defending  him — by  a  company  of  Roman 
soldiers,  dispatched  to  take  him  by  force  from  among  them.  Nothing  could 
be  more  specious  than  Gamaliel's  reasoning,  for  it  could  apply  to  almost 
anything,  and  was  well  suited  to  the  feelings  of  a  divided  and  excited  as- 
sembly ;  or  have  less  foundation,  according  to  his  theory,  for  the  very  steps 
which  he  advised  the  people  against  adopting,  for  the  suppression  oi  Chris- 
tians, were  used  to  destroy  the  falsa  Mestdahs  to  whom  be  referred.  And 
yet  people  quote  this  recorded  dap-trap  of  an  old  Pharisee,  as  an  inspirsc 
tion,  fbr  the  guidance  of  private  Chrisdnns,  and  Christian  magistrates  I 
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E^nptian  raptivos  lo.-injr  a  knowledfro  of  tlicir  religion,  as 
liuH  hapfxjiied  with  the  Africans  in  tlieXew  World,  and,  not 
having  had  another  taught  them,  leaving  Egypt  under  Moees, 
without  any  religion  at  alL*  After  entoing  India,  tb^ 
would,  In  ul  prwabllitj,  become  a  waodering  people,  and, 
for  a  certainty,  live  aloof  from  all  others. 

While  the  history  of  the  JewSi  since  the  dispersiOB,  gntdy 
illustrates  that  of  the  Gipsies,  so  does  the  history  of  the  Gip- 
sies greatly  illustrate  that  of  the  Jews.  They  greatly  re- 
semble each  other.  Jews  shuflte,  when  they  say  that  the 
only  difference  between  an  Englishman  and  an  Enj^Iish  Jew, 
is  in  the  matter  of  creed  ;  for  there  is  a  ereat  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  whatever  they  may  have  m  common,  as  men 
bom  and  reared  on  the  same  soil.  The  very  appearance  of 
the  two  is  palpNable  proof  that  they  are  not  of  the  same  race. 
The  Jew  invariably,  and  onavoidaoly,  holds  his  *  niition''  to 
mean  the  Jewish  people,  scattered  over  the  world ;  and  is 
reared  in  the  idea  that  he  is,  not  only  in  creed,  but  in  blood, 
distinct  from  other  men  ;  and  that,  in  blood  and  creed,  he 
is  not  to  amalgamate  with  them,  let  him  live  where  he  mav. 
Indeed,  what  lln^Iand  is  to  an  Englishman,  this  nnivecsally 
scattered  people  is  to  the  Jew ;  what  the  history  of  England 
is  to  an  Englishman,  the  Bible  is  to  the  Jew ;  his  nation  be- 
ing nowhere  in  particular,  but  everywhere,  while  its  ultimate 
destiny  he,  more  or  less,  believes  to  be  Palestine.  Now,  an 
Englishman  has  not  only  been  born  an  Englishman,  but  his 
mind  has  been  cast  in  a  mould  that  makes  nim  an  English- 
man ;  so  that,  to  persecute  him,  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
an  Englishman,  is  to  persecute  him  for  that  which  can  never 
be  changed.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the  Jew.  His  creed 
does  not  amount  to  much,  for  it  is  only  part  of  the  history 
of  his  race,  or  the  law  of  his  nation,  traced  to,  and  emanat- 
ing from,  one  God,  and  Him  the  true  God,  as  distineiushed 
from  the  gods  and  lords  many  of  other  nations :  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  To  persecute  a  Gipsy,  for 
beinff  a  Gipsy,  would  likewise  be  to  persecute  him  lor  that 
which  ho  could  not  help ;  for  to  prevent  a  person  being  a 

*  TmIUii  makes  Cdm  Caniin,  in  the  time  of  Nero^  my:  "At  Ptceent, 

m  bAve  in  our  Mryice  whole  Dationa  of  slavei,  the  seam  of  mankud,  ool- 

ledsd  from  all  quartera  of  the  globe ;  a  raoe  of  men  who  bring  with  them 

An%n  fHMfttdthe  rdigion  of  their  ooantry,  or,  yeftg^ly,  no  nBjpfaii  << 

miL'^^Mtrpk^M  TVcmsUition. 
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Gipsy,  in  the  most  important  sense  of  tbe  word,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  him,  when  an  infant,  and  rear  liim  entirely 
apart  from  his  own  race,  so  that  he  should  never  hear  the 
"wonderful  story,'*  nor  have  his  mind  filled  with  tie  Gipsy 
electric  fluid.  An  Englisli  Gipsy  went  abroad,  very  young, 
as  a  soldier,  and  was  many  years  from  home,  without  having 
had  a  Gipsy  companion,  so  that  he  had  almost  forgotten 
that  ho  was  a  Gipsy  ;  but,  on  his  returning  home,  other  Gip- 
sies applied  their  magnetic  battery  to  him,  and  gipsyfied 
him  over  again.  A  town  Gipsy  will  occasionally  send  a 
child  to  a  Gipsy  hedge-schoolmaster,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
extra  gipsyfied. 

The  being  a  Gipsy,  or  a  Jew,  or  a  Gentile,  consists'  in  birth 
and  rearing.  The  three  may  be  bom  and  brought  up  under 
one  general  roof,  members  of  their  respective  nationalities, 
yet  all  good  Christians.  But  the  Jew,  by  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, necessarily  cuts  himself  oflf  from  associations  with  the 
representative  part  of  his  nation  ;  for  Jews  do  not  tolerate 
those  wlio  forsake  the  synagogue,  and  believe  in  Christ,  as 
tbe  Messiah  having  come  ;  however  much  they  may  respect 
their  children,  who,  though  born  into  the  Christian  Church, 
and  believing  in  its  doctrines,  yet  maintain  the  inherent  af- 
fection for  the  associations  connected  with  the  race,  and 
more  especially  if  they  also  occupy  distinguished  positions 
in  life.  So  intolerant,  indeed,  are  Jews  of  eacli  other,  in 
the  matter  of  each  choosing  his  own  religion,  extending 
sometimes  to  assassination  in  some  countries,  and  invariably 
to  the  crudest  persecutions  in  families,  that  they  arc  hardly 
justified  in  asking,  and  scarcely  merit,  toleration  for  them- 
selves, as  a  people,  from  the  nations  among  whom  they  live. 
The  present  Disraeli  doubtless  holds  himself  to  be  a  Jew, 
let  his  creed  or  Christianity  be  what  it  may  ;  if  he  looks  at 
himself  in  his  mirror,  he  cannot  deny  it.  We  have  an  in- 
stance in  the  Cappadoce  family  becoming,  and  remaining  for 
several  generations,  Christians,  then  returning  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and,  in  another  generation,  joining  the  Christian 
church.  The  same  vicissitude  may  attend  future  generations 
of  this  family.  There  should  be  no  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  it  being  allowed  to  pass  current  in  the  world,  like 
any  other  fact,  that  a  person  can  be  a  Jew  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  Christian  ;  as  we  say  that  a  man  can  be  an  English- 
man and  a  Christian,  a  McGregor  and  a  Christian^  a  GipsY 


not  know  wben  bis  mtoeif>tion  nttendad  4iie  sjMpmML 
Clirisiianity  was  not  intended,  nor  is  it  etptbte^to  oMiof 
the  nationality  of  JewSi  as  individnalsi  or  as  a  Bstkwi'aaj 
more  thlan  that  of  other  mo|de.  We  umj  even  «■■■•  Ihiit 
a  person,  baring  «  Jew  for  one  parent,  and  «  Ohriatiatt  fnr 
anotlicr,  and  professing  the  Christian  ftJA,  and  bafriw  ifae 
inincnees  of  the  Jew  eserciasd  over  bbn  from  his  inuae^, 
cannot  fail,  with  his  blood  and,  it  may  be,  physlognoiT,  -te 
have  feelings  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  aluongh  m  may  believe 
Ihem  as  Uind,  ia  ibe  niatterirf  religion,  as  do^ther  Ghiia> 
tians.  Bnt  separate  him,  after  the  death  of  tbe  Jewish 
parent,  from  all  associations  with  Jews,  and  he  ms^gndnally 
lose  those  pe(»iliarly  Jewish  feelings  thnt  are  usspmbla 
from  a  Jewish  commnnity,  howeyer  small  il  may  be*  ThsM 
are,  then,  no  cirenmstanoes,  ont  oi  and  independent  of  Maaslf 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family,  to  oonstitate  hisa  ft 
Jew  ;  and  still  less  can  it  be  so  with  his  children,  when  they 
marry  with  ordinary  Christians,  and  never  come  in  intimate 
contact  with  Jews.  The  Jewish  feeling  may  be  ultimately 
crossed  out  in  this  way  ;  I  say  ultimately,  for  it  does  not 
take  place  in  the  first  descent,  (and  that  is  as  far  as  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  goes,)  even  although  the  mother  is  an  ordi- 
nary Christian,  and  the  children  have  been  brought  up  ex* 
clusively  to  follow  her  religion. 

Gipsydom,  however,  goes  with  the  individual,  and  keeps 
itself  alive  in  the  family,  and  tlie  private  associations  of  life, 
let  its  creed  be  what  it  may ;  the  original  cast  of  mind, 
words,  and  signs,  always  remaining  with  itself.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  Oipsv  differs  from  every  other  man.  He  cannot 
but  know  who  he  is  to  start  life  with,  nor  can  he  forget  it ; 
he  has  tliose  words  and  signs  within  himself  which,  as  he 
moves  about  in  the  world,  lie  finds  occasion  to  use.  A  Jew 
may  boast  of  the  peculiar  cast  of  countenance  by  which  his 
race  is  generally  characterized,  and  how  his  nation  is  kept 
together  by  a  common  blood,  history,  and  creed.  But  the 
phenomenon  connected  with  tiie  history  of  the  Gipsy  race  is 
more  wonderful  than  that  which  is  connected  with  the  Jew- 
ish ;  inasmuch  as,  let  tlie  blood  of  the  Gipsy  become  as  mnch 
mixed  as  it  may,  it  always  preserves  its  Gipsy  identity ;  al- 
though it  may  not  have  the  least  outward  resemUance  to  an 
original  Gipsy.    Yon  cannot  crush  or  cross  ont  the  Gipsy 
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race;  so  thoroughly  subtle,  so  thoroughly  adaptable,  bo 
thoroughly  capable,  is  it  to  evade  every  weapon  that  can  be 
forged  against  it  The  Gipsy  soul,  in  whatever  condition  it 
may  bo  found,  or  whatever  may  be  the  tabernacle  which  it 
may  inhabit,  is  as  independent,  now,  of  those  laws  which 
regulate  tiie  disappearance  of  certain  races  among  others, 
as  when  it  existed  in  its  wild  state,  roaming  over  the  heath. 
The  Gipsy  race,  in  short,  absorbs,  but  cannot  be  absorbed  by, 
other  races. 

In  my  associations  with  Gipsies  and  Jews,  I  find  that  both 
races  rest  upon  tlie  same  basis,  viz. :  a  question  of  people. 
Ttie  response  of  tlie  one,  as  to  who  he  is,  is  tiiat  he  is  a  Gip^y  ; 
and  of  the  other,  that  he  is  a  Jew.  Each  of  them  has  a 
peculiarly  original  soul,  that  is  perfectly  different  from  each 
other,  and  others  around  them  ;  a  soul  that  passes  as  natu- 
rally and  unavoidably  into  each  succeeding  generation  of 
the  respective  races,  as  does  the  soul  of  the  English  or  any 
other  race  into  each  succeeding  generation.  For  each  con- 
siders his  nation  as  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
which  circumstance  will  preserve  its  existence  amid  all  the 
revolutions  to  which  ordinary  nations  are  subject.  As  they 
now  exist  within,  and  independent  of,  the  nations  among 
whom  they  live,  so  will  they  endure,  if  these  nations  were 
to  disappear  under  the  subjection  of  other  nations,  or  become 
incorporated  with  them  under  new  names.  Many  of  the 
Gipsies  and  Jews  might  perish  amid  such  convulsions,  but 
tliose  that  survived  would  constitute  the  stock  of  tlieir  re- 
spective nations ;  while  others  might  migrate  from  other 
countries,  and  contribute  to  their  numbers.  In  the  case  of 
the  Gipsy  nation,  as  it  gets  crossed  with  common  blood,  the 
issue  shows  the  same  result  as  does  tiie  shaking  of  the  needle 
on  the  card — ^it  always  turns  to  the  pole  :  that  pole,  among 
the  Gipsies,  being  a  sense  of  its  blood,  and  a  sympathy  with 
the  same  people  in  every  part  of  the  world.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  Gipsy  race,  like  tlie  Jewish,  may,  with  regard  to  its 
future,  be  said  to  be  even  eternal. 

The  Gipsy  soul  is  fresh  and  original,  not  only  from  its 
recent  appearance  in  Europe,  without  any  traditional  knowl- 
edge of  Its  existence  any  where  else,  but  from  having  sprung 
from  so  singular  an  origin  as  a  tent ;  so  that  the  mystery 
that  attaches  to  it,  from  those  causes,  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  Gipsy,  in  his  original  state,  to-day,  present  to  the 
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that  fascination  fbr  his  own  histany  wMeh  the  Jew 
finds  in  the  antiquity  of  his  race,  and  the  exalted  privileges 
with  which  it  was  at  one  time  visited.  The  civilised  Oipsjr 
looks  upon  his  ancestors,  as  they  appeared  in  Earope  gener- 
idly,  and  Scotland  especially,  as  great  men,  as  heroes  who 
scorned  the  company  of  anytliing  below  a  gentleman.  And 
he  is  not  much  out  of  the  wa^ ;  for  John  Faw,  and  Towla 
Bailyow,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1540»  were 
unquestionably  heroes  of  the  first  water.  He  pictares  to 
himself  these  men  as  so  many  swarthy,  slashing  heroes, 
dressed  in  scarlet  and  green,  armed  with  pistols  and  broad- 
swords,  mounted  on  blMd-horses,  with  hawks  and  homnds  ia 
their  train.  True  to  nature,  every  Gipsy  is  delighted  with 
his  descent,  no  matter  what  other  people,  in  their  iffDaranoe 
of  the  subject,  may  think  of  it,  or  what  tiieir  prejoSoes  may 
be  in  regwl  to  it.  One  of  the  principal  dimranoes  to  he 
drawn  between  the  history  of  the  Oipsies  and  that  of  the 
Jews,  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  Jews  left  Pales- 
tine a  civilized  people,  while  the  Gipsies  entered  Europe,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  barbarous  state. 
But  the  difference  is  only  of  a  relative  nature ;  for  when 
the  Gipsies  emerge?  from  their  original  condition,  they  occu- 

Ey  as  good  positions  in  the  world  as  the  Jews ;  while  they 
ave  about  them  none  of  those  outward  peculiarities  of  the 
Jews,  that  make  them,  in  a  manner,  offensive  to  other  people. 
In  every  sense  but  that  of  belonging  to  the  Gipsy  tnbe, 
they  are  ordinary  natives  ;  for  the  circumstances  that  have 
formed  the  characters  of  the  ordinary  natives  have  formed 
theirs.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  degree  of  dignity  about  the 
general  bearing  of  sucli  people,  rough  as  it  sometimes  is, 
that  plainly  shows  that  they  are  no  common  fellows,  at  least 
that  thev  do  not  hold  themselves  to  be  such.  For  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  such  people  do  not  directly  apply  to  them- 
selves the  prejudice  which  exists  towards  what  the  world 
understands  to  bo  Gipsies ;  however  much  they  may  infer 
that  such  would  be  directed  against  them,  should  the  world 
discover  that  they  l)elonged  to  the  tribe.  In  this  respect, 
they  differ  from  tJews,  all  of  whom  apply  to  themselyes  the 
prejudice  of  the  rest  of  their  species  ;  which  exercises  so 
depressing  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  a  people,  b- 
deed,  one  will  nalvitally  look  for  certain  general  snperior 
points  of  character  \n  «bTa«a^\ia\«a^aaA:s  emerged  m«ia 
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wild  and  barbaroos  state,  which  he  will  not  be  bo  apt  to  find 
in  another  who  has  fallen  from  a  higher  position  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  which  the  Jew  has  unquestionably  done.  A  Jew, 
no  matter  what  he  thinks  of  the  long-gone-by  history  of  his 
race,  looks  upon  it,  now,  as  a  fallen  people  ;  while  the  Gipsy 
has  that  subdued  but,  at  heart,  consequential,  extravagance 
of  ideas,  springing  from  the  wild  independence  and  vanity 
of  his  ancestors,  which  frequently  finds  a  vent  in  a  lavish 
and  foolish  expenditure,  so  as  not  to  be  behind  others  in  his 
liberality.  A  very  good  idea  of  such  a  cast  of  character 
may  be  formed  from  tliat  of  the  superior  class  of  Gipsies 
mentioned  by  our  author,  when  the  descendants  of  such 
have  been  brought  up  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
and  eigoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  natives  of 
the  country. 

In  considering  tiie  phenomenon  of  the  existence  of  the 
Jews  since  the  dispersion,  I  am  not  inclined  to  place  it  on 
any  other  basis  than  I  would  that  of  the  Gipsies ;  for,  with 
both,  it  is  substantially  a  question  of  people.  They  are  a 
people,  scattered  over  the  world,  like  the  Gipsies,  and  have 
a. history — the  Bible,  which  contains  both  their  histonr 
and  their  laws  ;  and  these  two  contain  their  religion.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say,  tliat  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  is  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  other 
human  compositions,  for  which  the  race  have  such  a  super- 
stitious reverence  ;  and  even  these  are  taken  as  interpreted 
by  the  Rabbis.  A  Jew  has,  properly  speaking,  little  of  a 
creed.  He  believes  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  Moses, 
liis  prophet,  and  observes  certain  parts  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  some  holidays,  commemorative  of  events  in  the 
history  of  his  people.  He  is  a  Jew,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
simple  matter  of  tact,  and,  as  he  grows  up,  he  is  made  ac- 
quainted vrith  the  history  of  his  race,  to  which  he  becomes 
strongly  attached.  He  then  holds  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
"  first-born  of  the  Lord,"  one  of  the  "  chosen  of  the  Eternal," 
one  of  the  "  Lord's  aristocracy ;"  expressions  of  amazing 
import,  in  his  worldly  mind,  that  will  lead  him  to  almost 
die  for  his  faith  ;  while  his  religion  is  of  a  very  low  natural 
order,  '*  standing  only  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  wash- 
ings, and  carnal  ordinances,"  suitable  for  a  people  in  a  state 
of  pnpilage.  The  Jewish  mind,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  is, 
in  some  respects,  preeminently  gross  and  material  in  its 
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nature ;  its  idea  of  a  MeE^iah  rising  no  higher  than  a  oon- 
qneror  of  its  own  race,  vho  will  bring  tiie  whole  world 
under  his  sway,  and  parcel  out,  among  his  fellow-JewB,  a 
lion's  share  of  the  s|x>ils,  consisting  of  such  things  as  tiie 
inferior  part  of  human  natnre  so  much  craves  for.  And  his 
ideas  of  how  this  Messiah  is  to  be  connected  with  the  ori- 
ginal tribes,  as  mentioned  in  the  prophecies,  are  childish 
and  superstitions  in  the  extreme.  Writers  do,  therefore, 
greatly  err,  when  they  say,  that  it  is  only  a  thin  partition 
that  se)>arates  Judaism  from  Christianity.  There  is  ahnost 
as  great  a  difference  between  the  two,  as  there  is  between 
that  which  is  material,  and  that  which  is  ^iritoal.  A  Jew 
is  so  thoroughly  bound,  heart  and  soul,  by  the  spell  whidi 
the  phenomena  of  his  race  exert  upon  him,  thai,  humanly 
speaking,  it  is  impossible  to  make  anything  of  him  in  Ito 
matter  of  Christianity.  And  herein,  in  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing, consists  his  peculiar  glory.  Such  being  the  case  with 
Christianity,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Jew  would 
forsake  his  own  rclijrion,  and,  of  course,  his  own  people,  and 
believe  in  any  religion  having  an  origin  in  the  spontaneous 
and  gradual  growth  of  superstition  and  imposture,  modified, 
systematized,  adorned,  or  exi>anded,  by  ambitious  and 
superior  minds,  or  almost  wholly  in  the  conceptions  of 
these  minds ;  having,  for  a  foundation,  an  instinct — an 
intellectual  and  emotional  want — as  common  to  man,  as 
instinct  is  to  the  brute  creation,  for  the  ends  which  it  has 
to  serve.  We  cannot  separate  the  questions  of  race  and 
belief,  when  wo  consider  the  Jews  as  a  people,  however  it 
might  be  with  individuals  among  them.  It  was  as  unrea- 
sonable to  persecute  a  Jew,  for  not  giving  up  his  feelings 
as  a  Jew,  and  his  religion,  for  the  superstitions  and  impos- 
tures of  liome,  as  it  was  to  persecute  a  Gipsy,  for  not  giving 
up  his  feelings  of  nationality,  and  his  language,  as  was  spe- 
cially attempted  by  Charles  III.,  of  Spain :  for  such  are  in- 
herent in  the  respective  races.  The  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  any  Gipsy,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  is,  when  we  meet 
with  one  who  admits  that  all  that  he  really  cares  for  is, 
"  to  get  a  good  belly-full,  and  to  feel  comfortable  o'  nights." 
Here,  we  have  an  original  soil  to  be  cultivated  ;  a  soil  that 
can  be  cultivated,  if  wc  only  go  the  right  way  about  doing  it. 
Out  of  such  a  man,  theiQ  is  no  other  spirit  to  be  cast,  out 
that  of  "  the  world,  iVi^  fteaV,  \itA  xX^a  ^v^WJ'  V^fore  another 
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can  take  op  its  habitation  in  his  mind.  Bigoted  as  is  the 
Jew  against  even  entertaining  the  claims  of  Christ,  as  the 
Messiah,  he  is  very  indifferent  to  the  practice,  or  even  the 
knowledge,  of  his  own  religion,  where  he  is  tolerated  and 
well-treated,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Of  the 
growing-np,  or  oven  the  grown-up,  Jews  in  that  country, 
the  nltra-Jewisli  organ,  tlie  **  Jewish  Messenger,"  of  New 
York,  under  date  tlie  19th  October,  1860,  says  that,  "  with 
the  exception  of  a  veiy  few,  who  are  really  taught  their  reli- 
gion, the  great  minority,  we  regret  to  state,  know  no  more 
of  tlieir  faith  than  the  veriest  heathen  :"  and,  I  might  add, 
practise  less  of  it ;  for,  as  a  people,  they  pay  very  little 
regard  to  it,  in  general,  or  to  the  Sabbath,  in  particular, 
but  are  characterized  as  worldly  beyond  measure ;  having 
more  to  answer  for  than  the  Oipsy,  whose  sole  care  is  **  a 
good  meal,  and  a  comfortable  crib  at  night."* 

Amid  all  the  obloquy  and  contempt  cast  upon  his  race, 
amid  all  the  persecutions  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  the 
Jew,  with  his  inherent  conceit  in  having  Abraham  for  his 
father,  falls  back  upon  the  history  of  his  nation,  with  the 
utmost  contempt  for  everything  else  that  is  human  ;  forget- 
ting that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  "  first  being  last."  He 
boasts  that  his  race,  and  his  onlv,  is  eternal,  and  that  all 
other  men  get  everything  from  h\ml  He  vainly  imagines 
that  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  should  have  made  his  dispensa- 
tions to  mankind  conditional  upon  anything  so  unworthy  as 
his  race  lias  so  frequently  shown  itself  to  be.  If  he  has  been 
80  favoured  by  Gk>a,  what  can  he  point  to  as  the  fruits  of  so 
much  loving-kindness  shown  him?  What  is  his  nation 
now,  however  numerous  it  may  be,  but  a  ruin,  and  its  mem- 
bers,  but  spectres  that  haunt  it?  And  what  has  brought  it 
to  its  present  condition  ?  "  Its  sins."  Doubtless,  its  sins ; 
but  what  particular  sins  ?    And  how  are  these  sins  to  be 

*  The  following  extract  from  "  Leaves  from  the  Diarv  of  a  Jewish  Min- 
ister,"  pnbiished  in  the  above-mentioned  journal,  on  the  4th  April,  1862, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  Christian  reader: 

**  In  our  day,  the  conscience  of  Israel  id  seldom  troubled ;  it  is  of  so  clastic 
a  character,  that,  like  gutta  percha,  it  stretches  and  is  compressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  desire  of  its  owner.  Wo  seldom  hear  of  a  troubled  conscience. 
....  Not  that  we  would  assert  that  our  people  are  without  a  con- 
science ;  we  merely  state  that  we  seldom  hear  of  its  troubles.  It  is  more 
th«i  probable,  that  when  the  latent  feeling  is  aroused  on  matters  of  religion, 
and  for  a  moment  they  have  an  idea  that  '  their  soul  is  not  well/  they  take 
a  homcBopathic  doss  of  spiritaal  medicine,  and  tlicnfieel  quite  convalesoenft* 
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put  away,  seeing  that  the  temple,  the  high-priesthood,  and 
the  sacrifices  no  longer  exist?  Or  what  effort,  bj  mich 
means  as  offer,  has  ever  t)een  made  to  mitigate  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  prevail  upon  Him  to  restore  the  people  to  tlieir 
exalted  privileges?  Or  what  could  they  even  propose 
doing,  to  bring  nlx>ut  that  event?  Questions  liko  these  in- 
volve the  Jewisli  mind  in  a  labyrinth  of  diflBcnltiep,  from 
which  it  cannot  extricate  itself.  The  dispersion  was  not 
only  foretold,  but  the  cause  of  it  given.  The  Scriptures 
declare  that  the  Messiah  was  to  have  appeared  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple ;  and  the  time  of  his  expected  ad- 
vent, according  to  Jewish  traditions,  coincided  with  that 
event  It  is  eighteen  centuries  since  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  before  which  the  Messiah  was  to  have  come ;  and 
the  Jew  still  "  liopes  against  hope,"  and,  if  it  is  left  to  him- 
self, will  do  so  till  the  day  of  judgment,  for  such  a  Messiah  ms 
his  earthly  mind  seems  to  l)e  only  capable  of  contemplating, 
lias  he  never  read  the  New  Testament,  and  reflected  on 
the  sufferings  of  him  who  was  meek  and  lowly,  or  on  those 
of  his  disciples,  inflicted  by  his  ancestors,  for  generations, 
when  he  has  come  complaining  of  the  sufferings  to  whicli 
his  race  has  been  exposed  ?  He  is  entitled  to  sympathy, 
for  all  the  cruelties  with  which  liis  race  has  been  visited ; 
but  he  could  ask  it  with  infinitely  greater  grace,  were  ho  to 
offer  any  for  the  sufferings  of  the  early  Oiristians  and  their 
divine  master,  or  were  he,  even,  to  tolerate  any  of  his  race 
following  him  to-day. 

Wliat  has  the  Jew  got  to  say  to  all  this  ?  He  cannot 
now  say  that  his  main  comfort  and  support,  in  his  unbelief, 
consists  in  )iis  contemplating  what  lie  vainly  calls  a  miracle, 
wrrapt  up  in  the  history  of  his  people,  since  the  dispersion. 
That  prop  and  comfort  are  gone.  No,  0  Jew  1  the  true 
miracle,  if  miracle  there  is,  is  your  impenitent  unbelief. 
No  one  asks  you  to  disbelieve  in  Moses,  but,  in  addition  to 
believing  in  Sloscs,  to  believe  on  him  of  whom  Moses  wrote. 
Do  you  really  believe  in  Moses  ?  You,  doubtless,  believe 
after  a  sort ;  you  lielieve  in  Moses,  as  any  other  person  be- 
lieves in  the  history  of  his  own  country  and  people ;  but 
your  belief  in  Moses  goes  little  further.  You  glory  in  the 
antiquitv  of  your  race,  and  imagine  that  eveiT  other  has 
perishea.  No,  0  Jew !  the  "  mixed  multitude"  which  left 
jBgypt,  under  Mosc?^,  fte\jsxTwV<i^  l\wsi  Vim^  and  passed  into 
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India,  has  come  up,  in  these  latter  times,  again  to  vex  yoo. 
Even  it  is  entering,  it  may  be,  pressing,  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Gkxl,  and  leaving  you  out  of  it  Yes  1  the  people  from 
the  *'  hedges  and  by-ways"  are  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  the  true  Messiah  ;  while  you,  in  your  infatuated  blindness, 
are  denying  him. 

What  ma^  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  the  Gipsies,  is 
verv  simple  in  itself,  when  we  have  before  us  its  main  points, 
its  Pinciplcs,  its  bearings,  its  genius  ;  and  fully  appreciated 
the  circumstances  with  which  the  people  are  surrounded. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  tlic  subject  is,  tliat  people 
never  shoald  have  dreamt  of  its  nature,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, believed  that  "  tlie  Gipsies  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing, and  will  soon  become  extinct."  The  Gipsies  have  al- 
ways been  disappearing,  but  where  do  they  go  to  ?  Look  at 
any  teut  of  Gipsies,  when  the  family  are  all  together,  and 
see  how  prolific  they  are.  What,  then,  becomes  of  this  en* 
crease  ?  The  present  work  answers  the  question.  It  is  a 
subject,  however,  which  I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  get- 
tiug  people  to  understand.  One  cannot  see  how  a  person 
can  be  a  Gipsy,  ""  because  his  father  was  a  respectable  man  f 
another,  *'  because  his  father  was  an  old  soldier  f  and 
another  cannot  see  "  how  it  necessarily  follows  tliat  a  person 
is  a  Gipsy,  for  the  reason  that  his  {mrents  were  Gipsies." 
The  idea,  as  disconnected  from  the  use  of  a  tent,  or  lollow- 
ing  a  certain  kind  of  life,  may  be  said  to  be  strange  to  the 
world ;  and,  on  that  account,  is  not  very  easily  impressed  on 
the  human  mind«  It  would  be  singular,  however,  if  a  Scotch- 
roan,  after  all  that  has  been  paid,  should  not  bo  able  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  tlie  Scottish  Gipsy  tribe,  or 
that  it  should  ever  cease  to  be  that  tribe  as  it  progresses  in 
life.  In  considering  the  subject,  he  need  not  cast  about  for 
much  to  look  at,  for  he  should  exercise  his  mind,  rather  than 
his  eyes,  when  he  approaches  it.  It  is,  principally,  a  mental 
phenomenon,  and  siiould,  tliercfore,  be  judged  of  by  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  :  for  a  Gipsy  may  not  differ  a  whit 
from  an  ordinary  native,  in  external  appearance  or  charac- 
ter, while,  in  his  mind,  he  may  be  us  thorough  a  Gipsy  as 
one  could  well  imagine. 

In  contemplating  the  subject  of  the  Gipsies,  we  should 
have  a  regard  tor  the  facts  of  the  question,  and  not  be  led 
by  what  we  might,  or  might  not,  imagine  of  it ;  for  the 
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Oipajr  language,  broken  aa  it  w,  people  are  TOfy  apt  to  taj 
timt  It  eannoi  exist  at  the  preaeot  day ;  jet  the  leui  ralM- 
tion  will  convince  na,  that  the  kngiJBge  vhidi  tba  0$Ma 
nae  is  the  remains  of  that  which  thej  htoaght  with  ik/am 
into  Enrope,  and  not  a  mako«pp  to  aerw  mmr  nufm&L 
The  very  genius  peculiar  to  titeni,  as  an  Orientu  peoplm 
ii  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  thia  fiust ;  and  the  nora  ao  warn 
their  having  been  so  thorouiridy  separated,  fagr  the  prq|«diQar 
of  caste,  from  others  around  tnem ;  which  ivonid  ao  aataiallf 
lead  them  to  use,  and  retain,  their  peculiar  speei^  Bsb 
the  use  of  the  Gipsy  language  is  not  the  only,  not  even  the 
principal,  means  of  maintaining  a  knowledge  of  being  Gip- 
sies ;  perhaps  it  is  altc^thcr  unnecessary ;  for  the  mere 
consciousness  of  the  fact  of  being  Gipsies*  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  made  the  basis  of  marriages, 
and  the  intimate  associations  of  life,  is,  in  itself,  perfectly 
sufficient.  Tlic  nubject  of  two  distinct  races,  existing  upon 
the  same  soil,  is  not  very  familiar  to  the  mind  of  a  British 
subject.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  such  a  phenomenon, 
he  should  visit  certain  parts  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  Africa, 
or  the  New  World.  Since  all  (I  may  say  all)  Gipsies  hide 
the  knowledge  of  their  being  Gipsies  from  the  other  in- 
habitants, as  they  leave  the  tent,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
of  them  really  deny  themselves,  oven  should  they  hide  them- 
selves  from  Uiosc  of  their  own  race.  The  ultimate  test  of  a 
person  being  a  Gipsy  would  be  for  another  to  catch  the  in- 
ternal response  of  his  mind  to  the  question  put  to  him  as  to 
the  fact ;  or  observe  the  workings  of  his  heart  in  his  c<mi- 
tmnplations  of  himself.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any 
Gipsy  denies,  at  heart,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Gipsy, 
^wnich,  indeed,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,)  let  him  disguise 
It  from  others  as  much  as  he  may.  If  I  could  find  sucli 
a  man,  lie  would  be  the  only  one  of  his  race  whom  I 
would  feel  inclined  to  despise  as  such. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  the  reader  can  have  no  diffi- 
calty  in  believing,  w\\]li  me^  a&  ^  ^<(!aX\Q\i  VA^^Qud  doubt^  that 
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the  immortal  John  Bunjan  was  a  Gipsy  of  mixed  bh>od. 
He  was  a  tinker.  And  who  were  the  tinkers  ?  Were  thero 
any  itinerant  tinkers  in  England,  before  the  Gipsies  settled 
there?  It  is  doubtfal.  In  all  likelihood,  articles  requiring 
to  be  tinkered  were  carried  to  the  nearest  smithy.  The 
Gipsies  are  all  tinkers,  either  literally,  figuratively,  or  repre- 
sentatively. Ask  any  English  Gipsy,  of  a  certain  class, 
what  he  can  do,  and,  after  enumerating  several  occupations, 
he  will  add :  "  I  can  tinker,  of  course,"  although  ne  may 
know  little  or  nothing  about  it.  Tinkering,  or  travelling- 
smith  work,  is  the  Gipsy's  representative  business,  which  he 
brought  with  him  into  Europe.  Even  the  intelligent  and 
respectable  Scottish  Gipsies  speak  of  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  the  "tinker  tribe."  The  Gipsies  in  England,  as  in 
So^tland,  divided  the  country  among  themselves,  under 
representative  chiefs,  and  did  not  allow  any  other  Gipsies 
to  enter  upon  their  walks  or  beats.  Considering  that  the 
Gipsies  in  England  were  estimated  at  above  ten  thousand 
during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we 
can  readily  believe  that  they  were  much  more  numerous 
during  the  time  of  Bunyan.  Was  there,  therefore,  a  pot  or 
a  kettle,  in  the  rural  parts  of  England,  to  be  mended,  for 
which  there  was  not  a  Gipsy  ready  to  attend  to  it  ?  If  a  Gipsy 
would  not  tolerate  any  of  his  own  race  entering  upon  his 
district,  was  he  likely  to  allow  any  native  ?  If  there  were 
native  tinkers  in  England  before  the  Gipsies  settled  there, 
how  soon  would  the  latter,  with  their  organization,  drive 
every  one  from  the  trade  by  sheer  force  I  What  thing  more 
like  a  Gipsy  ?  Among  the  Scotch,  we  find,  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  time,  that  the  Gipsies  actually  murdered  a 
native,  for  infringing  upon  what  they  considered  one  of 
their  prerogatives — that  of  gathering  rags  through  the 
country. 

Lord  Macaulay' says,  with  reference  to  Bunvan  :  "The 
tinkers  then  formed  a  hereditary  caste,  which  was  held  in 
no  high  estimation.  They  were  generally  vagrants  and  pil- 
ferers, and  were  often  confounded  with  the  Gipsies,  whom, 
in  truth,  they  nearly  resembled."  I  would  like  to  know  on 
what  authority  his  lordship  makes  such  an  assertion  ;  what 
he  knows  about  the  origin  of  this  "  hereditary  tinker  caste," 
and  if  it  still  exists  ;  and  whether  he  holds  to  the  purity-of- 
Gipsy-blood  idea,  advanced  by  the  Edinbxvi^Vx  ^nv^'v  %xA 
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Bladcwood's*  Magaibo,  bat  eBpeeiaDj  ihe  fonner^  Hov 
woold  he  accoont  for  the  existence  of  a  hereditary  casle  ai 
any  kind,  in  England,  and  that  jost  one — the  "  tinker  caste"? 
There  was  no  calling  at  that  time  hereditary  in  England, 
that  I  know  of ;  and  yet  Bnnyan  was  bom  a  tinker.  In 
Scotland,  the  collier  and  Salter  castes  were  hereditary,  for 
they  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  owners  of  these 
works.*  But  who  ever  heard  of  any  native  occnpatioD,  ao 
free  as  tinkering,  being  hereditary  injSngland,  in  Uie  seveii- 
teenth  century  ?  Was  not  this  "  tinker  caste,''  at  that  timo^ 
exactly  the  same  tliat  it  is  now  ?  If  it  was  then  hereditary, 
is  it  not  so  still  ?  If  not,  by  what  means  has  it  ceased  to 
be  hereditary  ?  The  tinkers  existed  in  England,  at  that  time, 
exactly  af)  they  do  now.  And  who  are  th^  now  bat  nuxed 
Gipies  ?  It  is  questionable,  very  questionable  indeed,  tf  we 
will  find,  in  all  England,  a  tinker  who  is  not  a  Oipsy.  lie 
class  will  deny  it ;  the  purer  and  more  original  kind  of  Gip- 
sies will  also  deny  it ;  still,  they  are  Gipsies.  They  are  all 
chaboSf  calos,  or  chak  ;  but  they  will  play  upon  the  word  GHpsy 
in  its  ideal,  purity-of-blood  sense,  and  aeny  that  they  are 
Gipsies.  We  will  find  in  Lavengro  two  such  Gipsies — the 
Flaming  Tinman,  and  Jack  Slingsby  ;  the  first,  a  half-blood, 
(which  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  eitlier  parent  was 
white ;)  and  the  other,  apparently,  a  very  much  mixed  Gipsy. 
The  tinman  termed  Slingsby  a  **  mumping  villain."  Now, 
"mumper,"  among  the  English  Gipsies,  is  an  expression  for 
a  Gipsy  whose  blooii  is  very  much  mixed.  When  Mr.  Bor- 
row used  the  word  Petulengroyf  Slingsby  started,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Young  man,  you  know  a  thing  or  two."  1  have 
used  the  same  word  with  English  Gipsies,  causing  the  same 
surpnse  ;  on  one  occasion,  1  was  told :  '*  You  must  be  a 
Scotch  Gipsy  yourself."  "  Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  may  be  as 
good  a  Gipsy  as  any  of  you,  for  anything  you  may  know." 
"  That  may  be  fo,"  was  the  answer  I  got.  Then  Slingsby 
was  very  careful  to  mention  to  Lavengro  that  his  wife  was 
a  white,  or  Christian,  woman  ;  a  thing  not  necessarily  true 
because  he  asserted  it,  but  it  implied  that  he  was  different. 
These  are  but  instances  of,  I  might  say,  all  the  English  tin- 

*  See  pa^os  111  and  121. 

f  /*elnlf  according  to  Mr.  Sorrow,  means  a  horse-shoe ;  and  Ptiulengro, 
A  lord  of  the  horse-aVkoo.  \V.  \a  evidently  a  yery  high  catch-word  among 
the  English  Gipsies. 
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kers.     Almost  every  old  countrywoman  about  the  Scottish 
Border  knows  that  the  Scottish  tinkers  are  Gipsies.* 

*  Various  of  the  charoctere  mentioned  in  Mr.  Borrow'e  "  LaTengro," 
and  **  Romany  Bye,'*  are,  beyond  doubt,  Gipalea.  Old  Fnloher  is  termed, 
in  a  deriaive  manner,  by  Ursula,  "a  ^for^io  and  basket-maker.**  She  is  one 
cf  the  Ilcrnes ;  a  family  which  gorgrto  and  basket-maker  Qipsies  describe 
OS  **  an  ignorant,  ecmceited  set,  who  think  nothing  of  other  Oipsies,  owing 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  own  blood."  This  is  the  manner  In 
which  the  more  original  and  pure  and  the  other  kind  of  English  Gipsies 
frequently  talk  of  each  other.  The  latter  will  deny  that  they  are  Gipsies^ 
at  least  hide  it  from  the  world ;  and,  like  the  same  kind  of  Scottish  Qipsiea, 
speak  of  the  others,  exclusively,  as  Gipsies.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  fidr- 
liaired  English  Gipsy,  whoee  wife,  now  dead,  was  a  half-breed.  *'  But  I 
am  not  a  Gipsy,"  said  ho  to  me,  very  abruptly,  before  I  had  said  anything 
that  could  have  induced  him  to  think  that  1  took  him  for  one.  He  spoke 
Gipsy,  like  the  others.  I  soon  canght  him  tripping ;  for,  in  speaking  of 
the  sise  of  Gipsy  families,  he  slipped  his  foot,  and  said :  "  For  example, 
there  is  our  family ;  there  were  (so  many)  of  us."  There  is  another  Gipay, 
a  neighbour,  who  pas5tes  his  wife  off  to  the  public  as  an  Irish  woman,  wnue 
she  is  a  fair-haired  Irish  Gipsy.  Both,  in  short,  played  upon  the  word 
Gipey ;  for,  as  regards  fullness  of  blood,  they  really  were  not  Gipsies. 

Tho  dialogue  between  the  Romany  Rye  and  the  1  lorncastle  jockey  clearly 
shows  the  Gipsy  in  the  latter,  when  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  figure 
of  the  Hungarian.  The  Romany  Rye  makes  indirect  reference  to  the  Gip- 
sies, and  the  jockey  abruptly  asks :  "  Who  be  they  ?  Come,  don't  be 
ashamed.  I  have  occasionally  kept  queerish  company  myself."  *'  Romany 
ehaU  1  Whew  I  I  begin  to  smell  a  rat."  The  remainder  of  the  dialogue, 
and  the7>rM  which  follows,  are  i>crfectly  Gipsy  throughout,  on  the  part  of 
the  jockey ;  but,  like  so  many  of  his  race,  he  is  evidently  ashamed  to  own 
himself  up  to  be  **  one  of  them."  He  says,  in  a  way  as  if  he  were  a 
stranger  to  the  language :  "  And  what  a  singidar  language  they  have  got  T 
"  Do  you  know  anything  of  it  ?  "  said  the  Romany  Rye.  "  Only  a  very  few 
words;  they  were  always  chary  in  teaching  me  any."  He  said  ho  was 
brought  up  with  the  gorgio  and  basket-maker  Fulcher,  who  followed  the 
caravan.  He  is  described  as  dressed  in  a  coat  of  green,  (a  favourite  Gipsy 
colour,)  and  as  having  curly  brown  or  black  hair ;  ond  he  says  of  Mary 
Fulcber,  whom  he  married :  "  She  had  a  fair  complexion,  and  nice  red  hair, 
both  of  which  I  liked,  being  a  bit  of  a  black  myself."  How  much  this  is  in 
keeping  with  the  Gipsies,  who  so  frequently  speak  of  each  other,  in  a 
jocular  way,  as  **  brown  and  black  rascals  f 

1  likewis.^  claim  Isopel  Berners,  in  Lavengro,  to  bo  a  thttmpiftg  Gipey 
lass,  who  travelled  the  country  with  her  donkey-cart,  taking  her  own  part» 
and  wnpping  this  one,  and  wapping  that  one.  It  signifies  not  what  her  ap- 
pearance was.  I  have  frequently  taken  tea.  at  her  house,  with  a  young, 
blue-eyed,  English  Gipsy  widow,  perfectly  English  in  her  appearance,  who 
spoke  Gipsy  ^ely  enough.  It  did  not  signify  what  Isopel  said  of  herself, 
or  her  relations.  How  did  she  come  to  speak  Gipsy  t  Do  Gipsies  Uaeh 
their  language  to  ttrangera,  and,  more  espeeially,  to  strange  women  ?  As- 
suredly not.  Suppose  that  Isopel  was  not  a  Gipsy,  but  had  married  a 
Gipsy,  then  I  oould  understand  how  she  might  have  known  Gipsy,  and  yet 
not  have  been  a  Gipsy,  except  by  initiation.  But  it  is  utterly  improbable 
that  she,  u  strange  woman,  should  have  been  taught  a  word  of  it. 

In  England  are  to  be  found  Gipsies  of  many  oocu^aUona  \  biQ(C«i^4M9t8K%« 
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The  prejudice  against  the  name  of  Gipsy  was  apparcntiv 
as  prcat  in  Bunyati's  time  as  in  our  own  ;  and  there  waj, 
'    evidently,  as  great  a  tiinidily,  on  llic  part  of  mixcil,  fair- 
baiml  Gipsic,  to  own  the  biood  then,  as  now  ;  and  great 
»  danger,  for  tlien  it  was  lianpabic  to  be  a  Gipsy,  by  tlie  law 
•  af  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  ■'  felony  without  benefit  of  clci^y,'' 
,*  for  "  any  person,  lieinp;  fourteen  years,  whether  natural  luirn    . 
!   Subject  or  stranger,  who  had  been  seen  in  the  fellowship  ol' 
I   such  persons,  or  disguised  like  them,  and  remained  with  ttieai 
one  month,  at  once,  or  at  aoveral  times."     When  the  name 
iJf  Gipsy,  and  overr  association  connected  with  it,  were  so 
WTOrely  proscribed  by  law,  what  other  name  would  the 
'  tribe  go  under  but  that  of  tinkers — their  own  proper  oi-cu- 
pation  7     Those  only  would  bo  called  Gipsies  whose  appear- 
.   ance  indicated  the  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  Gipsy.     Altbotigh 
there  was  no  necessity,  under  any  circumstances,  for  Bunyan 
,   to  say  lliat  he  was  a  Gipsy,  and  still  less  in  the  face  of  tlie 
>  law  proHcribing,  m  abftolntely,  the  mce,  ood  every  one  coun- 
tenancing it,  he  evidently  wished  the  fact  to  be  understood, 
or,  I  fihoujd  rather  say,  took  it  for  granted,  tliat  part  of  the 
public  knew  of  it,  when  he  said  :  "For  my  descent,  it  wag, 
as  is  well  known  to  many,  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  gen- 
eration ;  my  father's  house  being  of  that  rank  that  is  meanest 
and  most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the  land."    Of  whom 
does  Bunyan  speak  here,  if  not  of  the  Gipsies  ?    He  says,  of 
all  the  families  of  the  land.     And  he  adds:  "After  I  had 
been  tims  for  some  considerable  time,  another  tliought  came 

llTery  flUble-kcepcra,  public-honio  keepers,  Bomeliniei  grocer/ Mid  linen- 
dmpLTs;  indeed,  nlioost  eTery  occupation  from  the«e  dow  awards.  lean 
readily  enough  believe  an  English  Oipsj,  wlien  he  tclU  me.  that  he  knows 
of  an  En^liah  squire  a  Gipsy.  To  hare  an  English  squire  a  Gipsy,  migfai 
have  cotiic  sbouc  even  in  this  way:  Ima^ne  a  rollicking  or  eccentric  Sng- 
liah  squire  taking  up  with,  and  marrying,  say,  a  pretty  miied  Gipsy  bar  or 
lady's  maid,  and  the  children  would  be  brought  up  Gipeiee,  fur  certainty. 

There  are  two  Gipsies,  oT  the  name  of  B-~ .  fanners  apon  the  eelalo 

of  Lord  Lister,  near  Maseinghnm,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  They  are  dea- 
cribed  as  gnod^iied,  tiandaome  men,  and  swarthy,  with  long-  black  hair, 
combed  over  their  ehoulders.  They  dress  in  Ihe  oid  Gipsy  stylish  fashioD. 
with  a  green  cut-oway,  or  Newmarket,  coat,  yellow  leather  breeches,  but- 
toned to  Che  knee,  a'lid  top  boots,  with  a  Gipav  hat,  raffled  breaat,  and 
turued'down  collar.  They  occupy  the  position  of  any  natires  in  society  ; 
attend  church,  take  an  interest  in  parish  matters,  dine  with  hla  tord^ip'a 
other  tenants,  and  coaipete  for  priica  at  the  agricnltnrai  abowa  Tboy  am 
proud  of  being  Gipsies.  I  lure  also  bewi  told  that  than  are  Oip^ea  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  who  hare  hop  farms  and  dairies. 
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into  my  mind,  and  that  was,  whether  we,  O^^s  family  and  rel- 
atives,) were  of  the  Israelites  or  no  ?  For,  finding  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  were  once  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
thought  L  if  I  were  one  of  this  race,  (how  significant  is  the 
expression  1)  my  soul  must  needs  be  happy.  Now,  again,  I 
found  within  me  a  great  longing  to  be  resolved  about  this 
question,  but  could  not  tell  how  I  should  ;  at  last,  I 
asked  my  father  of  it,  who  told  me,  No,  we,  (his  father  in- 
cluded,) were  not."*  I  have  heard  the  same  question  put 
by  Gipsy  lads  to  their  parent,  (a  very  much  mixed  Gipsy,) 
and  it  was  answered  thus  :  "  We  must  have  been  among  tne 
Jews,  for  some  of  our  ceremonies  are  like  theirs."  The  best 
commentary  that  can  be  passed  on  the  above  extracts 
firom  Bunyan's  autobiography,  will  be  found  in  our  author's 
accouht  of  his  visit  to  the  old  Gipsy  chief,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  made  at  St.  Boswell's  fair,  and  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred,  (pages  309-318.)  When  did  we  ever  hear  of  an 
ordinary  En^ishman  taking  so  much  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  a  Jew,  or  not  7  No  Englishman,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  ever  does  that,  or  has  ever  done  it ;  and  no 
one  in  England  could  have  done  it,  during  Bunyan's  time, 
but  a  Gipsy.  Bunyan  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  how  they  were 
scattered  over  the  world,  though  not  publicly  known  to  be 
in  England,  from  which  country  they  had  been  for  centuries 
banished.  About  the  time  in  question,  the  re-admission  of 
the  Jews  was  much  canvassed  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 

Elitical  circles,  and  ultimately  carried,  by  the  exertions  of 
Etnasseh  Ben  Israel,  of  Amsterdam.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  very  natural  for  Bunyan  to  ask  himself  wheth* 
er  he  belonged  to  the  Jewish  race,  since  he  had  evidently 
never  seen  a  Jew ;  and  that  the  more  especially,  as  the 
Scottish  Gipsies  have  even  believed  themselves  to  be  Ethio- 
pians.   Such  a  question  is  entertained,  by  the  Gipsies,  even 

*  Buoyan  adds :  "  Bat,  notwithstandiDg  the  meanness  and  inconsiderable- 
oeas  of  my  parenta,  it  pleased  God  to  pat  it  into  their  hearts  to  pat  me  to 
•diool,  to  learn  me  both  to  read  and  write ;  the  which  I  also  attained,  ac- 
eordinff  to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's  children." 

lie  does  not  say,  "  According  to  the  rate  of  poor  men's  children,"  bat  of 
**  ciker  poor  men's  children :"  a  form  of  expression  always  used  by  the  Gip- 
fllea  when  speaking  of  themselves,  as  distingaished  from  others.  The  lan- 
giiage  ased  by  Banyan,  in  speaking  of  his  family,  was  in  harmony  with 
ihat  of  the  popalation  at  large ;  but  lie,  doabtless,  had  the  feelings  pecnliar 
to  all  tho  tribo,  with  reference  to  their  origin  aad  ttAA, 
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At  tbe  prescDt  day  ;  for  they  naturally  tbink  of  tfao  Jew*, 
and  wonder  wlietlier,  after  all,  their  race  may  not,  at  pome 
time,  have  l>een  counectod  wilb  tiiein.  How  triflintr  it  is  for 
uij-  one  to  assert,  that  Bnnyan — a  comnion  native  of  Eneland 
•— wliilc  in  a  state  of  E[nritual  excitement,  ima^ned  that  lie 
vas  a  Jew,  and  that  he  ahould,  at  a  mature  age,  Laro  (Hit 
anytliirjg  bo  aleurd  in  his  autobiography,  and  iu  so  grave  a 
nanner  as  he  did  I 

Southey,  in  his  life  of  Bunyan,  writes  :  "  Wherefore  this 
(tinkering^  should  have  been  so  mean  aud  despised  a  calling, 
u  not,  however,  apparent,  when  it  was  not  followed  as  a 
vagabond  employment,  imt,  as  in  this  case,  exercised  by  one 
who  had  a  settled  habitation,  and  wlio,  moan  as  his  condition 
ira?,  was  ncvcrUieless  able  to  put  lii«  sou  to  school,  in  an 
age  when  very  few  of  the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and 
write."  Tlie  fact  is,  that  Bunyan's  fallier  liad.  apparently, 
R  town  beat,  which  would  give  him  a  settled  residence,  pre- 
vent him  usin^  a  tent,  and  lead  him  to  conform  wilJi  the 
ways  of  the  ordinary  inliabitants ;  but,  doubtless,  he  had  his 
pa.=s  from  tlie  ehicf  of  the  Gipsies  for  the  district.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  John  Bunyan  himself. 

How  little  does  a  late  writer  in  the  Dublin  Univei-sity 
Magazine  know  of  the  feelings  of  a  mixed  Gipsy,  like 
Bunyan,  when  lie  says :  "  Did  he  belong  to  the  Gipsies,  wo 
have  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  dwelt  on  it,  with  a  sort 
of  spiritual  exultation  ;  and  that  of  his  having  been  called 
out  of  Egjpt  would  have  been  to  him  one  of  the  proofs  of 
Divine  favour.  We  cannot  imagine  him  suppressing  tlie 
fact,  or  disguising  it.'  Where  is  the  point  in  the  reviewer'a 
remarks?  His  remarks  liave  no  point.  How  could  the  fact 
of  a  man  being  a  Gipsy  be  made  tlie  grounds  of  any  kind  of 
spiritual  exultation  ?  And  how  could  the  fact  of  the  tribe 
originating  in  Egypt  be  a  proof  of  Divine  favour  towards 
the  individual  7  W  hat  occasion  had  Bunyan  to  mention  he 
was  a  Gipsy?  What  purpose  would  it  have  served?  How 
would  it  have  advanced  his  mission  as  a  minister  7  Con- 
sidering the  prejudice  that  has  always  existed  against  that 
unfortunate  word  Gipsy,  it  would  have  created  a  sensation 
among  all  parties,  if  Bunyan  had  said  that  he  was  a  Gipsy. 
"  Whatl"  the  people  would  have  asked,  "a  Oipm/ tMtaed 
priest  ?  We'll  have  the  denl  turning  priest  next !"  Con- 
Eidering  the  many  enemies  which  the  tinker-bishop  had  to 
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contend  with,  some  of  whom  even  sought  his  life,  he  would 
have  given  them  a  pretty  occasion  of  revenging  themselves 
upon  him,  had  he  said  he  was  a  Gipsy.  They  would  have 
put  the  law  in  force,  and  stretched  his  neck  for  him.*  The 
game  writer  goes  on  to  say :  "  In  one  passage  at  least — and 
we  think  there  are  more  in  Bunyan's  works — the  Gipsies 
are  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  most  unlikelv  if 
Bunyan  thought  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  vagabonds.  I 
am  not  aware  as  to  what  the  reviewer  alludes  ;  but,  should 
Bunyan  even  have  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Gipsies,  in 
the  strongest  terms  imaginable,  would  that  have  been  other- 
wise than  what  he  did  with  sinners  generally  ?  Should  a 
clergyman  denounce  the  ways  and  morals  of  every  man  of 
his  parish,  does  that  make  him  think  less  of  being  a  native 
of  the  parish  himself?  Should  a  man  even  denounce  his 
children  as  vagabonds,  does  that  prevent  him  being  their 
father?  This  writer  illustrates  what  I  have  said  of  people 
generally — that  they  are  almost  incapable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  Gipsy  question,  unaided  by  facts,  and  the 
bearings  of  facts,  laid  before  them ;  so  thoroughly  is  the 
philosophy  of  race,  as  it  progi*esses  and  develops,  unknown 
to  the  public  mind,  and  so  absolute  is  the  prejudice  of  caste 
against  the  Gipsy  race.f 

*  Justice  Keeling^  threatened  Bunyan  with  this  fate,  even  for  preaching ; 
for  said  he:  "  If  youulo  not  subirit  to  go  to  hear  divine  service,  and  leave 
your  preaching,  yon  must  be  banished  tne  realm :  And  if,  after  such  a  day 
as  shaU  be  appointed  you  to  be  gone,  you  shall  be  found  in  this  realm,  or 
be  found  to  come  over  again,  without  special  license  from  the  king,  you 
must  stretch  by  the  neck  for  it    I  teU  you  plainly." 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  tells  us  that,  on  one  occasion,  at  the  Suffolk  assizes,  no 
less  than  thirteen  Oipsies  were  executed,  under  the  old  Gipsy  statutes,  a 
few  years  before  the  Restoration. 

f  rerhaps  the  following  passage  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  tliis  writer:  "  I 
often,  when  these  temptations  had  been  with  force  upon  me.  did  compare 
myself  to  the  cose  of  such  a  child,  whom  some  Gipsy  hath  by  force  took 
op  in  her  arms,  and  is  carrying  from  friend  and  country."  Grace  abmtnd' 
ing.  The  use  of  a  simile  like  this  confirms  the  fact  that  Bunyan  belonged 
to  the  tribe,  rather  than  that  he  did  not ;  unless  we  can  imagine  that  Gip- 
sies,  when  candid,  do  not  what  every  other  race  has  done — admit  the  pecu- 
liarities of  theirs,  while  in  a  previous  and  barbarous  state  of  existence.  His 
odmiasion  confirms  a  fact  generally  believed,  but  sometimes  denied,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  mentioned  at  page  876. 

Bunyan,  doubtless,  "  dwelt  on  it  with  a  sort  of  spiritual  exultation,"  that 
he  should  have  been  **  called" — not  "  out  of  Kgypt,"  but — "  out  of  the 
trib^,*  when,  possibly,  no  others  of  it,  to  his  knowledge,  had  been  so  priv- 
iltced ;  but  it  was,  certainly,  "  most  unlikely"  he  would  tay  that  "  ho 
bMooged  to  that  data  of  vagabonds." 

22* 
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I  need  hardlf  say  anyihing  ftirdier  to  show  that  Btayah 
was  a  Gipsy-  Tbe  ody  dreiuiifttanoe  that  h  'wanthg  to 
complete  the  evidence,  would  be  for  him  to  have  added  to  his 
account  of  his  depcent:  ''Li  other  wordSi  I  am  a  G^ay.'' 
Bot  I  have  given  reasons  for  SDch  verbal  admission  being,  in 
a  measure,  impossible.  I  do  not  ask  for  an  argnnient  in 
favour  of  Bunyan  not  being  a  Gipi^,  bnt  a  common  English- 
man ;  for  an  argument  of  uiat  kind,  beyond  soeh  remarb  as 
I  have  commented  on,  is  impracticable ;  bat  what  I  ask  for  is, 
an  exposition  of  the  animus  of  the  nan  who  does  not  wfah 
that  he  should  have  been  a  Gipsy ;  assuming  that  a  man  can 
be  met  with,  who  will  so  far  for^t  what  is  due  to  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  as  to  commit  himself  in  aj^aodi  way. 
That  Bunyan  was  a  Oipsy  is  beyond  a  donbt  4nat  he  is  a 
Gipsy,  now,  in  Abraham's  bosom,  the  Christian  may  readily 
beueve.  To  the  genius  of  a  Gipsy  and  the  grace  of  God 
combined,  the  worM  is  indebted  for  the  noUest  production 
that  ever  proceeded  from  an  uninspired  man.  bipi^  it 
whoso  list. 

Of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Lord  Macanlay,  in  his  happy 
manner,  writes :  **Por  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  v«ie- 
ment  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every  purpose 
of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  tlie  divine,  this  homely  dialect — 
the  dialect  of  plain  working  men — was  perfectly  suflBcient. 
There  is  no  book  in  our  literature  on  which  we  would  ?o 
readily  stake  the  fame  of  tbe  old,  unpolluted,  English  lan- 
guage," as  tlic  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;  "  no  book  which  shows, 
so  well,  how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  pro|)er  wealth, 
and  how  little  it  has  been  improved  by  all  tnat  it  has  bor- 
rowed." "  Tliough  there  were  many  cleVer  men  in  England, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were 
only  two  great  creative  minds.  One  of  these  minds  pro- 
duced the  Paradise  Lost ;  the  other,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
— the  work  of  an  English  tinkering  Gipsy. 

It  is  very  singular  that  religious  writers  should  strive  to 
make  out  that  Bunyan  was  not  a  Gipsy.  If  these  writers 
really  have  the  glory  of  God  at  heart,  they  should  rather 
attempt  to  prove  that  he  was  a  member  of  this  race,  which 
has  been  so  much  despised.  For,  thereby,  the  grace  of  GtoA 
would  surely  be  the  more  magnified.  Have  they  never 
heard  that  Jesus  C\\t\&1  coim*^  vciX^  \hfi  world  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  tbe  poox,  lo  Xixe^  ^^  <3w»s3a^\  ^^  ts^^mssed, 
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and  raise  up  the  bowed-down  ?  Have  they  never  heard  that 
the  poor  publican  who,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  so  much 
as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  smote  his  breast,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  God  Ik3  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner,"  went  down 
justified  rather  than  him  who  gave  thanks  for  his  not  being 
like  other  men,  or  even  as  that  publican  ?  Have  they  never 
heard  that  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise ;  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  things  which 
are  despised,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
naught  things  that  are :  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his 
presence  ?  1  shall  wait,  with  considerable  curiosity,  to  see 
whether  the  next  editor,  or  biographer,  of  this  illustrious 
Gipsy  will  take  any  notice  of  the  present  work  ;  or  whether 
he  will  dispose  of  it  somewhat  in  tliis  strain  :  "  One  of 
Bunyan's  modern  reviewers,  by  a  strange  mistake,  construes 
his  self-disparaging  admissions  to  mean  tiiat  he  was  the  off- 
spring of  Gipsies  I" 

Sir  Walter  Soott  admits  that  Bunyan  was  most  probably 
a  "  Gipsy  reclaimed  ;"  and  Mr.  Offer,  that  "  his  father  must 
have  been  a  Gipsy."*  But,  with  these  exceptions,  I  know 
not  if  any  writer  upon  Bunyan  has  more  than  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  even  a  connexion  between  him  and  the  Gip- 
eies.  It  is  very  easy  to  account  for  all  this,  by  the  ignorance 
of  Uie  world  in  regard  to  the  Gipsy  tribe,  but,  above  all,  by 
the  extreme  prejudice  of  caste  which  is  entertained  against 
it.  Does  caste  exist  nowhere  but  in  India  ?  Does  an  Eng- 
lishman feel  curious  to  know  what  caste  can  mean  ?  In  few 
parts  of  the  world  does  caste  reign  so  supreme,  as  it  does  in 
Great  Britain,  towards  the  Gipsy  nation.  What  is  it  but 
the  prejudice  of  caste  that  has  prevented  the  world  from 
acknowledging  Bunyan  to  have  been  a  Gipsy  ?  The  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  his  having  been  a  Gipsy  is  positive  enough. 
Will  any  one  say  that  he  does  not  believe  that  Bunyan 
meant  to  convey  to  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of 

*  It  is  interesting  to  notice  what  tlicse  two  writers  say.  If  Bunyan's 
CiUier  was  a  Gipsy,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  his  motlier  was  one 
likewise ;  and,  consequently,  that  Bunyan  was  one  himself,  or  as  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  expresses  it— a  "  (Upsy  reclaimed.**  A  Gipsy  being  a  question  of 
rmoe,  and  not  a  matter  of  habits,  it  should  be  received  as  one  of  the  simplest 
ef  ^ementary  truths,  that  once  a  Gipsy,  always  a  Gipsy.  We  natnraUy 
Mik,  Why  has  not  the  &ct  of  Banyan  having  been  a  Gipsy  stood  on  recora, 
fcr  tlie  kst  twe  centaries  ?  And,  echo  anawen,  VHiy^ 


U0tei«aflip»ff  Or 
tinkers ve Oipaes T  Hunj 
tlie  Irooble  to  aeoertain  who  iht  tinken  mlljr  are ;  «■! 
that,  io  ooDseqoeiice  of  his  imrmligntkmm.  ke  kaa  coaM  It 
the  eoDclorion  that  tkejr  an  aol  GqiMs 7  Kaavrileraa 
the  ^yeci  of  the  illaBtriooB  dnmmet  has  ewer 
troable,  to  what  mast  wa  attrikvia  tha  fiuci  bai  tka 
of  caste?  It  is  casta,  aad  aolkkiK  bai  casta.  Whaftiait 
bat  the  pngodice  of  caala  tkat  kaa  led  Lord  MacMlv  Is 
iovent  his  story  aboat  Ike  UokanT  Forwkatkaaamoriki 
tinkers  is  a  pare  tBTeBtMmiOr,ai  beBt^adBlasills^Oll  bia  paii 
What  is  it  hot  the  madke  of  caste  tkat  kaa  |iiaiMiisi 
others  from  saying,  ptataly.  that  Banyan  vaa  a  Oip^f  T  It 
wonld  be  more  nuuuy  if  thOT  vera  to  leave  Banyan  aloosb 
than  roceiTO  his  works, and  man  the  man, tkat is^kis blood. 
It  places  them  on  the  lerel  of  boom,  when  ttcgr  allow  Ifcsa 
selves  to  be  swayed  by  the  prcgndioes  that  aovera  boon. 
When  they  Hpeak  of,  or  write  aboat,  Banyan,  tet  them  czer- 
cLso  common  )ione»ty,  and  receiTC  both  the  man  and  the 
man'H  works :  let  tbem  not  be  gnilty  of  petit  larceny,  or 
rather,  great  robbery,  in  the  matter. 

Houtliey,  in  his  life  of  Bunyan,  writes :  ^  John  Bunyanhas 
faitlifullv  recorded  his  own  spiritual  liistory.  Had  he 
dreauie<l  of  kjeing  'forever  known/  and  taking  his  place 
among  those  who  may  \)e  called  the  immortals  of  the  earth, 
ho  would  probably  have  introduced  more  details  of  his  tem- 
poral circumstances,  and  the  events  of  his  life.  But,  glori- 
ous dreamer  as  lie  wa.^  tins  never  entered  into  his  imagina- 
tion.*^ LesH  concerning  him  than  might  have  been  expected 
has  been  preserved  by  those  of  bis  own  sect ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  tliat  uiiything  more  should  be  recovered  from  obliv- 
.      Kenmrks  like  these  come  with  a  singular  grace  from 


ion 

a  man  witli  so  many  prejudices  as  Southey.  John  Banyan  has 
told  UH  UK  mucii  of  his  history  as  he  dared  to  do.  It  was  a 
subject  u|)on  which,  in  some  respects,  he  doubtless  main- 
tained a  great  reserve ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a 
prnn  occupying  so  prominent  and  popular  a  position,  as  a 
prcucher  and  writer,  and  of  so  singular  an  origiu,  should 

*  Alt}iot]g:li  Qunyan  probably  nover  anticipated  beinf  held  in  high  eati- 
maUon  by  what  aru  t<;rn)fHl  tlie  f  great  ones  **  of  the  earth,  yet  what  Southey 
\i$B  laid  cannot  be  predicated  of  him,  if  we  conaider  the  aingularity  of  hia 
l^gln  flod  hiBtory,  and  iVxe  \>g^v^\V)  liVacSQi  V%  «n^y^  aa  author  of  th^ 
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have  had  no  investigaiione  made  into  his  history,  and  that 
of  his  family  ;  if  not  by  his  friends,  at  least,  by  his  enemies, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  capable  of  doing  anything  to  injure 
and  discredit  him.  But,  very  probably,  his  being  a  tinker 
was,  with  friends  and  enemies,  a  circumstance  so  altogether 
discreditable,  as  to  render  any  investigation  of  the  kind  per- 
fectly superfluous.  In  mentioning  that  much  of  himself 
which  he  did,  Bunyan  doubtless  imagined  that  the  world 
understood,  or  would  have  understood,  what  he  meant,  and 
would,  sooner  or  later,  acknowledge  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged.  And  yet  it  has  remained  in  this  unacknowledged 
state  for  two  centuries  since  his  time.  How  unreasonable 
it  is  to  imagine  that  Bunyan  should  have  said,  in  as  many 
words,  that  he  was  a  Gipsy,  when  the  world  generally  is  so 
apt  to  become  fired  with  indignation,  should  we  now  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  race.  How  applicable  are  the  words  of 
his  wife,  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  the  people  of  the  present 
day  :  '*  Because  he  is  a  tinker,  and  a  poor  man,  he  is  de- 
spised, and  cannot  have  justice." 

Had  Southey  exercised  that  conunon  sense  which  is  the 
inheritance  of  most  of  Englishmen,  and  divested  himself  of 
this  prejudice  of  caste,  which  is  likewise  their  inheritance,  he 
never  could  have  had  any  difficulty  in  forming  a  proper  idea 
of  Bunyan,  and  everything  concerning  him.  And  tne  same 
may  be  said  of  any  person  at  the  present  day.  John  Bun- 
yan was  simply  a  Gipsy  of  mixea  blood,  who  must  have 
ipoken  the  Gipsy  language  in  great  purity  ;  for,  considering 

Pilgrim's  Process ;  a  work  affecliog  the  mind  of  man  in  every  age  of  tho 
world.     Of  this  work  Bunyan  writes : 

*'  My  Pilgrim's  book  has  travelled  sea  and  land, 
Tet  could  I  never  come  to  understand 
That  it  was  slighted,  or  turned  out  of  door. 
By  any  kingdom,  were  they  rich  or  poor. 
In  France  and  Flanders,  wnere  men  kiU  each  other, 
My  Pilgrim  is  esteemed  a  friend,  a  brother. 
In  Hol&nd,  too,  'Us  said,  as  I  am  told. 
My  Pilgrim  is,  with  some,  worth  more  than  gold. 
Highlanders  and  Wild  Irish  can  agree 
Mv  Pilgrim  should  familiar  with  them  be. 
*Tis  in  New  England  under  such  advance, 
Receives  there  so  much  loving  countenance. 
As  to  bo  trimmed,  new  doth^,  and  decked  with  g^ma^ 
That  it  may  show  its  features,  and  its  limbs, 
Tet  more,  bo  public  doth  my  Pilgrim  walk, 
That  of  him  thouBanda  dailj^Bing  and  talk." 
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ihe  extent  to  which  it  is  spoken  in  England,  to-day,  ve  ean 
well  Ijcticvc  tliat  it  was  very  pure  two  centuries  apo,  and 
that  Bunyan  might  have  written  works  even  in  that  Ian- 
guase.  Hut  such  is  the  childii^h  prejudice  agniiiiit  the  name 
of  Gip^y,  such  the  silly  incredulity  towards  the  gubject,  liiat, 
in  Great  Britain,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  pay,  witli  fomo  people 
In  AmcriciL,  one  has  nearly  as  niucJi  difGculty  in  persuading 
others  to  believe  in  it,  as  St.  Paul  had  in  inducing  tlie 
Greeks  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  tJie  dead.  Why 
eeemetli  it  unto  tlicc  incredible  that  Bunyan  was  a  Gip>>y  ? 
or  tliat  Bunyan's  race  ehonid  now  bo  found  in  every  town, 
in  every  village,  and,  perhaps,  in  every  liamlet,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  every  sphere  of  life  ?* 

To  a  candid  ond  nnprejudiced  persnn,  it  should  afford  a 
relief,  in  thinking  of  the  immortal  dreamer,  that  he  should 
have  been  a  member  of  this  singular  race,  emei^inp  from  a 
Btate  of  comparative  barbarism,  and  etrug^ling  npwanl^ 
amid  so  many  difficulties,  rather  than  he  sliould  ha\*o  been 
of  the  very  lowest  of  otir  own  race  ;  for  in  thiitcasc.  ihere  ia 
an  originality  and  dignity  connected  witli  him  personally, 
that  could  not  well  attach  to  him,  in  the  event  of  his  having 
belonged  to  the  dregs  of  the  common  natives.  Beyond  be- 
ing a  Gipsy,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  his  pedigree  really 
was.  His  grandfather  might  have  been  an  ordinary  native, 
even  of  fair  birth,  who,  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  might 
have  "  gone  off  with  the  Gipsies  ;"  or  his  ancestor,  on  the 
native  side  of  the  house,  might  have  been  one  of  the  "  many 
English  loiterers  "  who  joined  the  Gipsies  on  their  arrived 
in  England,  when  they  were  "esteemed  and  held  in  great 
admiration  ;"  or  he  might  have  been  a  kidnapped  infant ;  or 
such  a  "foreign  tinker"  as  is  alluded  to  in  the  Spanish 
Gip3y  edicts,  and  in  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  "  strangers,"  as  distinguished  from  natu- 

*  Biinsen  writes  :    "  Sound  jud^ent  U  displayed  rather  in  an  aptnen 

for  believing  niiat  is  historical,  tliae  in  a  readinCM  it  dancing  it 

Bhullow  minda  have  a  decided  propendtj  to  fall  into  the  latler  error.  In- 
capability of  believing  an  evidence  ia  Uie  last  form  of  the  intellectual  im- 
becility of  an  enervnled  age." 

A  writer  wEio  contributes  freqaentlj  to  "  Ifot«s  and  Qneries,"  a(l«r  atat- 
inf  that  he  has  rend  the  works  of  Orelhnsnn  and  Hoj-land  on  the  Oipsieit 
adds :  "  Hv  conclusion  in  that  the  tribes  have  do  more  right  to  nationiility, 
race,  blood,  or  ]an)(uage,  tliaa  the  London  thiovcs  have — with  th^  plang, 
aome  words  of  whicb  may  have  their  origin  Is  tbc  H«br««,  from  UisIt 
dealings  with  the  loweat  order  oTJgwa.' 
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ml  born  subjects,  being  with  the  Gipies.  The  last  is  most 
]M*obable,  as  the  name,  Bunyan,  would  seem  to  be  of  foreign 
origin.  It  is,  therefore,  very  likely,  that  there  was  not  a 
drop  of  common  English  blood  in  Bunyan's  veins.  John 
Bunyan  belongs  to  the  world  at  large,  and  England  is  only 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  formation  of  his  character.  Be 
all  that  as  it  may,  Bunyan's  father  seems  to  have  been  a  su- 
perior, and  therefore  important,  man  in  the  tribe,  from  the 
nict,  as  Southey  says,  of  his  having  *'  put  his  son  to  school  in 
an  ago  when  very  few  of  the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and 
write." 

The  world  never  can  do  justice  to  Bunyan,  unless  it  takes 
him  up  as  a  Gipsy ;  nor  can  the  Christian,  unless  he  con- 
siders him  as  being  a  Gipsy,  in  Abraham's  bosom.  His 
biographers  have  not,  even  in  one  instance,  done  justice  to 
him  ;  for,  while  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  call 
him  the  "  wicked  tinker,"  the  "  depraved  Bunyan,"  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  stylo  him  a  '*  blackguard,"  as  Southey  has  done. 
He  might  have  been  a  blackguard  in  that  sense  in  which  a 
youth,  in  a  village,  is  termed  a  "  young  blackguard,"  for 
being  the  ringleader  among  the  boys  ;  or  on  account  of  his 
wearing  a  ragged  coat,  and  carrying  a  hairy  wallet  on  his 
shoulder,  which,  in  a  conventional  sense,  constitute  any 
man,  in  Great  Britain,  a  blackguard.  Bunyan's  sins  were 
confined  to  swearing,  cursing,  JbTaspheming,  and  lying ;  and 
were  rather  intensdy  manifested  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
character,  or  vividly  described  by  the  sinconty  of  his  piety, 
and  the  liveliness  of  his  genius,  than  deeply  rooted  in 
his  nature ;  for  he  shook  off  the  habit  of  swearing,  (and, 
doubtless,  that  of  lying,)  on  being  severely  reproved  for 
it,  by  a  loose  and  ungodly  woman.  Three  of  the  kindred 
vices  mentioned,  (and,  we  might  add  the  fourth,  lying,)  more 
frequently  proceed  from  the  influence  of  bad  example  and 
habit,  than  from  anything  inherently  vicious,  in  a  youth 
with  so  many  of  the  good  points  which  characterized  Bunyan. 
His  youth  was  even  marked  by  a  tender  conscience,  and  a 
strong  moral  feeling ;  for  thus  he  speaks  of  himself  in 
"  Grace  Abounding :"  "  But  this  I  well  remember,  that 
though  I  could  myself  sin,  with  the  greatest  delight  and 
ease,  and  also  take  pleasure  in  the  vileness  of  my  compan- 
ions, yet,  even  then,  if  I  had,  at  any  time,  seen  wicked 
things  in  those  who  professed  goodness,  it  would  make  my 
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was  reckoned  for  a  religims  nm,  it  had  ao  great  a 

ahroke  upon  mj  epiriti  that  it  made  mf  heart  aoha."  Ha 
was  tlie  sulgect  of  theae  esperieDoea  before  he  vaa  taa 
years  of  ase.  It  ia  nnoeoeasary  to  apeak  of  hia  daMiqgk 
ringing  belLB,  and  pterying  at  tip-oat  and  hoeker.  Nov,  kl 
us  see  what  was  Bonyaira  aioffial  eharaetMr.  He  wma  aat« 
drnnkard ;  and  he  saya :  ''I  knoir  not  vhetker  there  ha 
such  a  thing  aa  a  woman  breathing,  wnder  the  eopea  of 
heaven,  but  by  their  anparel,  their  diildren,  or  ^  oo— oi 
fame,  except  my  wife.''  And  he  oontiaoea :  ''dad  not  a 
miracle  of  preciooa  grace  prevented,  I  had  laid  myaelf  oMa 
even  to  the  stroke  of  tiioae  lawa  which  bring  some  to  diik 
grace  and  open  shame,  before  the  bed  of  the  wwkU"  The 
meaning  of  this  is,  evidently,  that  he  never  aiole  anythieg  i 
but  that  it  was  '^  by  a  miracle  of  predons  grace'' he  waa  pr^ 
vented  from  doing  it  In  what  sense,  then,  was  Bnnyan  a 
blackguard  ?  There  was  never  such  occasion  for  him  to  say 
of  himself,  what  John  Newton  said  of  himself,  as  a  criminid 
pissed  him,  on  Die  way  to  the  gallows :  "  There  goes  John 
bunyan,  but  for  tlie  grace  of  God."  But  such  was  the 
depth  of  Bunyan^s  piety,  tliat  hardly  any  one  thought  and 
spoke  more  disparagingly  of  himself  than  he  did  ;  although 
ho  would  defend  himself,  wj^th  indignation,  against  uiyust 
cliargcs  brought  against  him  ;  for,  however  peaceable  and 
humble  he  might  be,  he  would  turn  most  manfully  upon  hia 
enemies,  when  they  Imited  or  badgered  him.  ''It  began, 
therefore,  to  be  rumoured,  up  and  down  among  (he  people, 
that  I  was  a  witcli,  a  Jesuit,  a  liighwayman,  and  the  like. 
.  •  .  .  I  also  call  those  fools  and  knaves  that  have 
thus  made  it  anytliing  of  their  business  to  affirm  any  of 
tliese  things  aforesaid  of  me,  namely,  that  I  have  been 
naught  with  other  women,  or  the  like.  ...  My  foes 
have  missed  ilieir  mark  in  tliis  their  shooting  at  me.  I  am 
not  the  man.  I  wish  that  they  themselves  l^  guiltless.  If 
all  the  fornicators  and  adulterers  in  England  were  hanged 
np  by  tlie  neck  till  they  be  dead,  John  Bunyan,  the  direct  qf 
their  envy,  would  be  still  alive  and  well."  The  style  of  his 
language  even  indicated  the  Gipsy  ;  for  English  Gipsies,  as 
Mr,  Borrow  iustly  remarks,  sp^  the  English  language 
>BB^  better  than  the  natives  of  tiie  lower  classes ;  for  this 
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apparent  roason,  that  they  have  not  the  dialect  of  any  par- 
ticular part  of  England,  ^^hich  would  be,  were  they  always 
to  have  resided  in  a  particular  place.  It  must  have  been 
more  so  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Gipsies  in 
England  ;  for,  in  acquiring  the  English  language,  they  would 
keep  clear  of  many  of  the  rude  dialects  that  so  commonly 

{irevail  in  that  country.    But  Bunyan's  language  was,  doubt- 
ess,  ditiwn  principally  from  the  Scriptures. 

The  illustrious  pilgrim  had  many  indignities  cast  upon 
him,  by  the  lower  and  unthinking  classes  of  the  population, 
and  by  Quakers  and  strict  Baptists.  Twas  a  man  like 
John  Owen  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  respect  him  ; 
for,  said  he  to  Charles  II. :  *'  I  would  readily  part  with  all 
my  learning,  could  I  but  preach  like  the  tinker.^'  And 
what  was  it  that  supported  Bunyan,  amid  all  the  abuse  and 
obloquy  to  which  he  was  exposed,  as  he  obeyed  the  call 
of  God,  and  preached  the  gospel,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
to  every  creature  around  liim?  When  they  sneered  at  his 
origin,  and  the  occupation  from  which  he  had  risen,  he 
said :  '*  Such  insults  I  freely  bind  unto  me,  as  an  ornament, 
among  the  rest  of  my  reproaches,  till  the  Lord  shall  wipe 
them  ofif  at  his  coming.''  And  again  :  "  The  poor  Christian 
hath  something  to  answer  them  that  reproach  him  for  his 
ignoble  ))edigrec,  and  shortness  of  the  glory  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  world.  I  fear  God.  This  is  the  highest  and  most 
noble  ;  he  hath  the  honour,  the  life,  and  glory  that  is  last- 
ing."* 

In  Great  Britain,  the  oiF-scourings  of  the  earth  can  say 
who  they  arc,  and  no  prejudices  are  entertained  against 

*  Tliftt  the  rabble»  or  "  feUowa  of  the  baser  eort,"  should  have  pelted 
Bunyan  with  all  sorts  of  offeusive  articlea,  when  he  coronieiiced  to  preach 
the  ficospcl,  \s  what  could  naturally  have  been  exnecteil ;  but  it  sounds 
atrange  to  read  what  he  has  put  on  record  of  the  abuse  heai>ed  upon  him, 
by  people  professing  to  be  the  servants  of  Him  **  in  whom  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  foniale."  tiee  with  what  Christian 
humility  he  alludes  to  such  treatment,  as  contnist**d  with  the  manly  indig- 
nation which  he  displayed  in  repelling  slondcrs.  Ife  speriks  of  '*  the  Lord 
wiping  off  such  insults  at  hi«  coming;"  wlien  \\U  enemies,  with  the  utmost 
fjimiliArity  and  assurance,  may  approach  the  judgineiit^«eat,  and  demand 
iheir  crown.^i.  "  l^rd,  Lurd,  have  we  not  prophcuied  in  thy  uaiueY  and  in 
thy  name  have  cast  out  devils?  and  in  tliy  name  done  many  wunderful 
WurkaT  And  it  may  be  answered  unto  them:  *'  I  never  knew  you;  do- 
part  from  me,  yc  that  work  iniquity." 


them.  Hilf-<asteHiiidoaB,Malft7S,BottaBtete,iiidlfflp«gi^ 
are  "  Bent  borne,"  to  be  edonted,  uid  made  pets  o^  wad 
hiTC  the  choice  of  white  wonei  |n^^>  ^  *'>®'b  '°''  wiw ; 
but  the  children  of  a  Eioottish  CbriBtian  OipiT  gentlemaii, 
or  of  a  Scottish  Cbriatian  Qip«y  geotlewoman,  due  not  a.r 
who  ihcy  arc,  were  it  atawst  to  Bare  their  lira.  Soottwi 
people  will  wonder  at  what  caate  id  ladia  can  meaa,  de- 
plore ite  exieteoce,  and  prar  to  God  to  renore  it,  tli^  'llw 
ffoepel  may  have  free  coarse  and  be  glorified ;"  jet  tnmrt— 
nlently  and  BnUen]y«cowl — at  the  bare  mention  (NT  John  Ban- 
yan having  been  a  Qipey  I  SeottiidireligiouBJoQnHUiwinnot 
tolerate  the  idea  to  »ppe»r  in  tbeir  eotnnal  To  moh  pev-  . 
]^  I  wonld  Bay,  Offer  np  no  more  pniTen  to  Ahng^^  Ood,  to 
remove  caste  from  India,  until  Hiey  themsdTes  ban  remorcd 
from  the  land  thia  {x^odice  of  caate,  that  hanga  like  m 
incubus  upon  bo  many  of  their  felknr-subiecta  at  bom&  It 
is  quite  time  enoagh  to  carry  such  petitions  to  the  Dei^, 
when  every  Scottish  Gipey  can  make  a  rehim  of  himgelF  in 
the  ccnBUB,  or  proclaim  himself  a  Qipey  at  tiie  cross,  or  from 
tlie  house-top,  if  need  be ;  or,  at  least,  after  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  public  to  that  end.  But  Bome  of  my  conntrT- 
■nen  may  say :  "  What  aro  wo  to  do,  under  the  drenm- 
Btances  ?"  And  I  reply :  "  Endeavour  to  be  yourselves,  aad 
iu^ge  of  tliis  subject  as  it  oi^ht  to  be  judged.  You  can,  at 
feast,  try  to  guard  against  your  children  acquiring  your 
own  prejudices."  To  the  rising  town  generation,  I  would 
look  witli  more  hope  to  ece  a  better  feeling  entertained  for 
the  name  of  Gipay.  But  I  look  with  more  confidence  to 
the  Engli.-ih  tlian  Scotlisli  people ;  for  this  question  of  "  folk" 
is  very  apt  to  raukle  and  fester  in  the  Scottish  mind.  I 
'  wish,  then,  that  tlie  British,  and  more  especially  the 
Scottish,  public  should  consider  itself  bs  cited  before  the 
bar  of  the  world,  and  not  only  the  bar  of  the  world,  but 
the  bar  of  posterity,  to  plead  on  the  Gipay  qoestion,  that  it 
may  be  seen  if  tliis  is  tne  only  instance  in  which  justice  is 
not  to  be  done  to  a  part  of  the  British  population.  Witii 
the  evidence  furnished  in  the  present  work,  I  submit  the 
name  of  Bunyan,  as  a  case  in  point,  to  test  the  principle 
at  issue.  Let  British  people  beware  how  they  approach 
this  subject,  for  there  are  great  principles  involved  in  it. 
Tbo  social  emaDcipatioQ  of  the  Gipsies  is  a  qoestion  whidi 
i  Sritieh  people  have  to  cousii^ei  ^>^t  ^HoftVEtas^. 
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The  day  is  gone  by  when  it  cannot  be  said  who  John 
Bunyan  was.  In  Cowper's  time,  his  name  dare  not  be  men- 
tioned, "  lest  it  should  move  a  sneer.''  Iiet  us  hope  that  we 
are  living  in  happier  times.  Tinkering  was  Bunyan's  oocw- 
potion  ;  his  rcLoe  the  Gipsy — a  fact  that  cannot  be  questioned. 
His  liaviiig  been  a  Gipsy  adds,  by  contrast,  a  lustre  to  his 
name,  and  reflects  an  immortality  upon  his  character ;  and 
he  stands  out,  from  among  all  the  men  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  all  his  solitary  grandeur,  a  mon- 
ument of  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  prodigy  of  genius.  Let 
us,  then,  enroll  John  Bunyan  as  the  first  (that  is  known  to 
the  world)  of  eminent  Gipsies,  the  prince  of  allegorists,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men  and  Christians.  What 
others  of  this  race  there  may  be  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  among  mankind,  are  known  to  God  and,  it  may 
be,  some  of  the  Gipsies.  The  saintly  Doctor  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  was  one  of  this  singular  people ;  and  one  beyond 
question,  for  his  admission  of  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  by 
any  one.  Any  life  of  John  Bunyan,  or  any  edition  of  his 
works,  that  does  not  contain  a  record  of  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  a  Gipsy,  lacks  the  most  important  feature  con- 
nected with  the  man  that  makes  everything  relating  to  him 
personally  interesting  to  mankind.  It  should  even  contain 
a  short  dissertation  on  the  Gipsies,  and  have,  as  a  frontis- 
piece, a  Gipsy's  camp,  with  all  its  appurtenances.  The 
reader  may  believe  that  such  a  thing  may  be  seen,  and  that, 
perhaps,  not  before  long. 

It  strikes  me  as  something  very  singular,  that  Mr.  Borrow, 
"  whose  acquaintance  witli  the  Gipsy  race,  in  general,  dates 
from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life ;"  who  **  has  lived  more 
with  Gipsies  than  Scotchmen ;"  and  than  whom  ^'  no  one 
over  eiyoyed  better  opportunities  for  a  close  scrutiny  of  their 
ways  and  habits,"  should  have  told  us  so  little  about  the 
Gipsies.  In  all  his  writings  on  the  Gipsies,  he  alludes  to 
two  mixed  Gipsies  only — the  Spanish  half-pay  captain,  and 
tbe  English  flaming  tinman — in  a  way  as  if  these  were  the 
merQSt  of  accidents,  and  meant  nothing.  He  has  told  us 
nothing  of  the  Gipsies  but  what  was  known  before,  with 
the  exception,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  of  the  custom 
of  the  Spanish  Gipsy,  dressing  her  daughter  in  such  a  way 
as  to  protect  her  virginity  ;  the  existence  of  the  tribe,  in  a 
civilized  state,  in  Moscow ;  and  the  habil  ol  \!Gk!^  \&&'Ge&sRs:^^^ 


fbe  race  poenssiiig  two  vanes ;  all  of  iHiidi  ara^  doabOe^ 
interesting  pieces  of  informatioD.  The  Spanish  Oipsf  mar- 
riage ceromon?  was  described,  long  berore  kirn,  l^  Dr. 
Br^ht ;  and  Twiss,  as  far  bock  as  1j  28,  bears  testimoiiy  to 
the  virtoe  of  Oipsy  fonales,  inasmnch  as  thejr  were  not  ta 
be  prociured  in  any  way.  Twiss  also  bears  Tery  positife 
testimony  on  a  point  to  which  Mr.  Borrow  has  not  allnded, 
Tiz. :  the  honesty  of  Spanish  Oipsy  innkeepers^  in  one  re* 
spect,  at  least,  that,  altnooffh  he  freooently  left  his  linen, 
spoons,  Ac.,  at  thdr  merc^,  no  ne?er  lost  an  article  bdonf^ 
in(;  to  him.  He  allodesy  in  his  traFsIs^  to  tiie  sulgect  of  the 
Oipsies  incidentally ;  and  his  testimony  is,  ther^RDre,  worflqr 
of  erery  credit,  on  the  points  on  which  he  speaks.  In  Mr. 
Borrow^s  writings  upon  the  Oipsies,  we  flna  only  sketadieB 
of  certiun  individnals  of  the  race,  whom  he  seems  to  haTS 
fidlen  in  with,  and  not  a  proper  aoooant  of  the  nation.  Them 
writings  have  done  more  injury  to  the  tribe  than,  perimpe, 
anything  that  ever  appeared  on  the  subject.  I  have  met 
with  Gipsies — respectable  young  men — who  complained  bit- 
terly of  Mr.  Borrow's  account  of  their  race  ;  and  they  did 
that  witli  good  reason ;  for  his  attempt  at  generalization  on 
the  subject  of  the  people,  is  as  great  a  curiosity  as  erer  I  set 
my  eyes  upon.  How  unsatisfactory  are  Mr.  Sorrow's  opin* 
ions  on  the  Gipsy  question,  when  he  speaks  of  the  *'  deca- 
dence "  of  the  race,  when  it  is  only  passing  from  its  first  stage 
of  existence — the  tent  This  he  does  in  his  Appendix  to  the 
Romany  Rye  ;  and  it  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  drawn  from 
his  writings  on  the  Gipsies,  in  regard  to  their  future  his- 
tory. 

I  do  not  expect  to  meet  among  American  people,  generally, 
with  tlie  prejudice  against  the  name  of  Gipsy  that  prevails 
in  Europe ;  for,  in  Europe,  the  prejudice  is  traditional — a 
question  of  the  nursery — while,  in  America,  it  is  derived, 
for  the  most  part,  from  novels.  American  people  will,  of 
course,  form  their  own  opinion  upon  the  tented  or  any  other 
kind  of  Gipsies,  as  their  behaviour  warrants;  but  what 
prejudice  can  they  have  for  the  Gipsy  race  as  such  ?  As  a 
race,  it  is,  physically,  as  fine  a  one  as  ever  came  out  of  Asia ; 
although,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  so  much  mixed  with  the 
white  blood,  as  liardly  to  be  observable  in  many,  and  abso- 
lately  not  so  in  others^  who  follow  the  ordinary  vocations  of 
other  men.    What  prejudice  c^xi  hxMsessMMk  Vmrn  against 
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Gipsy  blood  as  such  ?  What  prejudice  can  thej  have  to  the 
Maryland  farmers  who  have  been  settled,  for  at  least  two  gen- 
erations, near  Annapolis,  merely  because  they  are  Gipsies  and 
speak  Gipsy  ?  If  there  is  any  i)eople  in  the  world  who  might 
l>e  expected  to  view  tlie  subject  of  the  Gipsies  dispassionately, 
it  ought  to  be  the  people  of  America  ;  for  surely  they  have 
prejudices  enough  in  regard  to  race  ;  prejudices,  the  object 
of  which  is  independent  of  character  or  condition — some- 
thing that  stares  them  in  the  face,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 
K  they  have  the  practical  sagacity  to  perceive  the  bearings 
of  the  Gipsy  question,  they  should  at  once  take  it  up,  and 
treat  it  in  the  manner  which  the  age  demands.  They  have 
certainly  an  opportunity  of  stealing  a  march  upon  English 
people  in  this  matter. 

Part  of  what  I  have  said  in  reference  to  Bunyan,  I  was  de- 
sirous of  having  inserted  in  a  respectable  American  relig- 
ious journal,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  it.    ^'  It  would  take  up 
too  much  room  in  the  paper,  and  give  rise  to  more  discus- 
sion than  they  could  afford  to  print" — ''  Perhaps  you  would 
not  wish  it  to  be  said  that  John  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy  ?" — "  Oh, 
not  at  all,"  replied  the  editor,  colouring  up  a  little.    I  found 
that  several  of  these  papers  devoted  a  pretty  fair  portion 
of  their  space  to  such  articles  as  funny  monkey  stories,  and 
descriptions  of  ra^trap  and  cow-tail-holder  patents  ;  but  for 
anything  of  so  very  little  importance  as  that  which  referred 
to  John  Bunyan,  they  could  afiford  no  room  whatever.    Who 
cared  to  know  who  John  Bunyan  was  ?    What  purpose  could 
it  serve  ?    Who  would  be  benefited  by  it  ?    But  funny  mon- 
key stories  are  pleasant  reading ;  every  housewife  should 
know  how  to  keep  down  her  rats  ;  and  every  fanner  should 
be  taught  how  to  keep  his  cows'  tails  from  whisking  their 
milk  in  his  face,  while  it  is  being  drawn  into  the  pail.    Not 
SQCceeding  with  the  religious  papers,  I  found  expression  to 
my  sentiments  in  one  of  the  "  ungodly  weeklies,    which  de- 
TOte  their  columns  to  rats,  monkeys,  and  cows,  and  a  little 
to  mankind  ;  and  there  I  found  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
Bunyan.    Let  it  not  be  said,  in  after  times,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  allowed  themselves  to  be  frightened  by 
a  scare-crow,  or  put  to  flight  by  the  shake  of  a  rag. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  native-born  quarrelsomeness  of  dis- 
position about  "  folk,"  and  things  in  general,  which  charac- 
terizes Scottish  people,  will  prove  a  bar  to  the  Gipsies  own* 
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ing  themselvea  up  in  Scotland.  Go  into  any  Pcottieli  villi^e 
you  like,  and  ascertain  the  feelings  wliicli  the  inhabitant" 
ontcrlain  for  each  other,  and  you  will  find  that  such  a  one 
ia  a  "  poor  grocer  body  ;"  that  another  belongs  to  a  "  shoe- 
maker pack, '  nnother  to  a  "tailor  pack,"  another  to  a  "cadcer 
pfick,"  aootber  to  a  "  collier  pock,"  and  another  to  a  "  low 
Tinkler  pack  ;"  another  to  a  "  bad  neat,"  and  another  to  a 
"very  bad  nest."  And  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  with  the 
better  classe?.  Now,  how  could  the  Gipsy  tribe  live  atnid 
such  elements,  if  it  did  not  keep  everything  connected  with 
itself  hidden  from  alt  the  other  "packa"  surrounding  it? 
And  is  it  consonant  with  reason  to  ?ay,  that  a  Scotchninn 
should  be  rated  aa  standing  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  various 
"  packs"  and  "  nests,"  simply  because  he  has  Gipsy  blood 
in  hia  veins?  Yet,  I  meet  with  Scotchmen  in  the  New 
World,  who  express  such  a  feeling  towards  the  Gipeies. 
This  quaiTcUing  about  "  folk"  reigns  supreme  in  Scotlanii  ; 
and,  what  ig  worse,  it  is  brought  with  Uie  people  to  An- 
erica.  It  is  inherent  in  them  to  bo  personal  and  intolerant, 
among  themr^clvcs,  and  to  talk  of,  and  sneer  at,  each  other. 
and  "cast  up  things."  In  that  respect,  a  community  of 
Scotch  people  presents  a  peculiarity  of  mental  feeling  that 
is  hardly  to  be  found  in  one  of  any  otiier  people.  When 
they  come  together,  in  social  intercourse,  there  is  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  a  hearty,  if  not  a  Iwisterous,  flow  of  feeling, 
and,  if  the  bottle  contributes  to  the  entertainment,  a  foam 
upon  the  surface  ;  but  the  under-tow  and  ground-swell  are 
frequently  long  in  subsiding.  Even  in  America,  where  they 
are  reputed  to  have  the  clanishuesa  of  Jews,  we  will  find 
within  their  respective  circles,  more  hear^burnings,  jealous- 
ies, envyings,  and  quarrellings,  (but  little  or  no  Irish  fight- 
ing, fiji'  they  are  rather  given  to  "  taking  care  of  their 
characters,")  than  is  to  be  found  amtng  almost  any  other 
people.  At  the  best,  there  may  be  said  to  be  an  armed 
trace  always  to  be  found  existing  among  them.  Still,  all 
that  is  not  known  to  people  outside  of  these  circles  ;  for 
those  within  them  are  animated  by  a  common  national 
sentiment,  which  leads  them  to  conceal  such  feelings  from 
others,  so  as  to  "  uphold  the  credit  of  their  country,"  vdiere- 
ever  tliey  go.  It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  Gip- 
eiea  heartily  acknowledged  among  such  elements  as  equals  ; 
fi>r  it  makes  many  a  native  Scot  wild,  to  toll  him  that  there 
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are  Scottish  Gipsies  as  good,  if  not  better,  men  than  he  is, 
or  any  kith  or  kin  that  belongs  to  him. 

And  yet,  it  is  not  the  Scottish  gentleman — the  gentleman 
by  birth,  rearing,  education,  mind,  or  manners — who  will  be 
backward  to  assist  in  raising  up,  and  dignifying,  the  name  of 
Gipsy.  No  ;  it  will  be  the  low-minded  and  ignorant  Scots  ; 
people  who  are  always  either  fawning  upon,  or  sneering  at, 
those  above  them,  or  trampling,  or  attempting  to  trample, 
\ipon  those  below  them.  It  is  very  apt  to  be  that  class 
which  Lord  JeflFrey  describes  as  "  having  a  double  allow- 
ance of  selfishness,  with  a  top-dressing  of  pedantry  and  con- 
ceit," and  some  of  the  "  but  and  ben"  gentry,  who  will  sneer 
most  at  the  word  Gipsy.  It  is  the  flunkey,  who  lives  and 
brings  up'  his  family  upon  the  cas^off  clothes  and  broken 
Ticti^Js  of  others,  and  out  for  whom  such  things  would  find 
their  way  to  the  rag-basket  and  the  pigs ;  'tis  he  and  his 
children  who  are  too  often  the  most  difficult  to  please  in  the 
matter  of  descent,  and  the  most  likely  to  perpetuate  the 
prejudice  against  the  Gipsy  tribe. 

I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of 
Scotchmen  in  America  towards  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  such  as 
they  are  represented  in  these  pages  ;  and  I  find  that,  among 
the  really  educated  and  liberally  brought  up  classes,  there 
are  not  to  be  discovered  those  prejudices  against  them,  that 
are  expressed  by  the  lower  classes,  and  especially  those  from 
country  places.  It  is  natural  for  the  former  kind  of  people 
to  take  the  most  liberal  view  of  a  question  like  the  present ; 
for  ihey  are,  in  a  measure,  satisfied  with  their  poisition  in 
life ;  while,  with  the  lower  classes,  it  is  a  feeling  of  restless 
discontentment  that  leads  them  to  strive  to  get  some  one 
under  them.  No  one  would  seem  to  like  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  any  society ;  and  nowhere  less  so  than  in  Scotland.  A 
good  education  and  up-bringing,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  likewise  give  a  person  a  more  liberal  cast  of  mind, 
wlierewith  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  Gip- 
sies ;  and  it  is  upon  such  that  I  would  mainly  rely  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  up  the  name  of  Gipsy.  Among  the  lower 
classes  of  my  own  countrymen,  I  find  indiWduals  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  esteeming  the  Gipsies,  ac- 
cording to  the  characters  they  bear,  and  the  positions  they 
occupy  in  life  ;  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  classes  to 
which  they  belong.    Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  Scot 
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the  most  difficult  to  bre^k  in  to  ontcrtaiuiog  a  proper  &el- 
ine  upon  the  KiiKject  of  Uie  Gipsies  : 

By  birlli,  h«  is  a  child  of  that  dependent  clafs  that  giia  i 
dno  shure  of  the  broken  victuala  and  cast-off  clotlies  of  olW 
people.  HJH  parent*  arc  decent  and  honest  enough  jieoplc 
but  very  conceited  and  eelf-Bufficiciit.  Any  person  in  Urt 
Bbapc  of  a  mechanic,  a  labourer,  or  a  peasant,  appears  u 
nobody  to  tlicni ;  although,  iu  independence,  and  crea  ci^ 
cumslanccs,  thcr  arc  not  to  be  compared  to  many  a  peasant. 
The  "  oldest  bairo"  takes  his  departure  for  the  New  World, 
"  with  the  firm  dctci-mioation  to  show  to  tlie  world  that  liQ  i* 
a  man,"  and  "  teacli  the  Yankees  something,"  The  fitsi  ■ 
thing  he  doos  to  "  »how  the  wnrld  that  he  is  a  man,"  Is  to 
snoer,  behave  rudely,  and  attempt  to  pick  quarrels  with  a 
better  class  of  hit^  own  countrymen,  wlien  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  them.  Providence  lias  not  been  ovci'-indulgont 
Tith  him  in  the  niattora  of  perceptors  or  reflectors  ;  for,  what 
,  little  he  knows,  he  has  acquired  in  the  jnauner  that  chickeas 
pick  up  llicir  food,  when  it  is  placed  before  them.  But  he  has 
wen  gifted  with  a  wotnlcrful  aniouut  nf  sclfcoiiceit,  which 
nothing  can  break  down  in  him,  however  much  it  may  bo 
abashed  for  the  moment.  No  ono  boasts  more  of  his  "  fami- 
ly," to  those  who  do  not  know  who  his  family  arc,  although 
his  family  were  brought  up  in  a  cage,  and  so  small  a  cage, 
tiiat  some  of  them  must  haye  roosted  on  the  ppars  overhead 
at  night.  No  one  is  more  independent,  none  more  patriotic ; 
no  one  boasts  more  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  Burns  and  Scott, 
and  all  the  worthies  ;  to  him  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
like  "  auld  Scotland  yet;"  no  one  glories  more  in  "  the  noblo 
qualities  of  the  Scot ;"  and  none's  face  burns  with  more  im- 
portance iu  upholding,  unchallenged,  what  he  claims  to  be 
fiis  character ;  yet  the  individual  is  a  compound  of  conceit 
and  selfishness,  meanness  and  sordidncss,  and  is  estimated, 
wherever  ho  goes,  as  a  "  perfect  sweep."  Although  no  one 
is  more  given  to  toasting,  "  Brithers  a  the  world  oer,"  and, 
"  A  man  s  a  man  for  a'  that,"  yet  speak  of  the  Gipsies  to  him, 
and  he  exclaims:  "Thank  God!  there's  no  a  drap  o' 
Gipy  blood  in  mo  ;  no  one  drap  o't  1"  Not  onlj  is  ho  un- 
able to  compreliend  the  subject,  but  he  is  unwilling  to  hear 
the  word  Gipsy  mentioned.  In  short,  he  turns  up  his  ooae 
at  the  subject,  and  howls  like  a  dog.* 
*  It  ii  inUreating  to  compare  thU  reeling  with  tk»t  of  tbe  loweit  order 
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It  18  the  better  kiiKl  of  Scottish  people,  in  wliatcver  sphere 
[>f  life  they  are  to  be  found,  on  whom  the  greatest  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  in  raising  up  and  dignifying  the  word  Gipsy, 
rfcis  peculiar  family  of  mankind  has  been  fully  three  centu- 
ries and  a  half  in  the  country,  and  it  is  high  time  that  it 
should  be  acknowledged,  in  some  form  or  other  ;  high  time, 
certainly,  that  we  should  know  something  about  it.  To  an 
intelligent  people  it  must  appear  utterly  ridiculous  that  a 
prejudice  is  to  be  entertained  against  any  Scotchman,  with- 
Dot  knowing  who  that  Scotchman  is,  merely  on  account  of 
his  blood.  Nor  will  any  intelligent  Scotchman,  after  the 
eippearance  of  this  work,  be  apt  to  say  that  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  subject  of  the  Gipsies  ;  or  that  they  cease  to 
be  Gipeies  by  leaving  the  tent,  or  by  a  change  of  character 
or  habits,  or  by  their  blood  getting  mixed.  It  will  not  do 
for  any  one  to  snap  at  the  heels  of  this  question  :  he  must 
look  at  it  steadily,  and  approach  it  with  a  clear  head,  a  firm 
hand,  and  a  Christian  heart,  and  remove  this  stigma  that  has 
been  allowed  to  attach  to  his  country.  No  one  in  particu- 
lar can  be  blamed  for  the  position  which  the  Gipsies  occupy 
in  the  country  :  let  by-gones  be  by-gones ;  let  us  look  to  the 
future  for  that  expression  of  opinion  which  the  subject  calls 
for.  This  much  1  feel  satisfied  of,  that  if  the  Gipsy  subject 
is  properly  handled,  it  would  result  in  the  name  becoming  as 
much  an  object  of  respect  and  attachment  in  many  of  the 
race,  as  it  is  now  considered  a  reproacii  in  others.  There 
is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  name,  and  nothing  neces- 
sarily low  or  vulgar  associated  with  it ;  althougli  there  is 
much  that  is  wild  and  barbarous  connected  with  the  descent, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  descent  of  all  original  tribes.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  in  a  part  of  the  race,  we  still  find 
much  that  is  wild,  and  barbarous,  and  roguisli. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Gipsy  nation,  whether  settled  or 
itinerant,  must  be  reached  indirectly,  for  reasons  which  have 
already  been  given  ;  for  it  does  not  serve  much  purpose  to 
interfere  too  directlv  with  them,  as  Gipsies.  We  should 
bring  a  reflective  influence  to  l)ear  upon  them,  by  holding 
up  to  their  ob:<ervation,  some  of  their  own  race  in  respec^ 
able  |)Ositious  in  life,  and  respected  by  the  world,  as  men, 

of  Spaniardg,  as  described  by  Mr.  Borrow.  "  The  outcast  of  the  prison  and 
the  praidio,  who  cullti  himBeu  Spaniard,  would  feci  insulted  by  being  termed 
Oitano,  ai)d  would  thnnk  God  that  he  is  not.**     t*agf  880. 
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thoDgfa  Mt  knovn  to  be  OipBMS.    I  eodd  propote  no  better 

plan  to  be  adopted,  with  some  of  these  people,  than  to  irive 
ttiem  a  copy  of  the  present  work,  along  with  the  Pil^rrimV 
Progress,  containiog  a  short  account  of  the  Gipgicft,  and  a 
Gipsy's  encamiiment  for  a  frontispiece.    The  world  may 
well  'l>olieve  that  the  Gipsies  would  read  both  of  then,  and 
>ic  greatly  l)eDe6tcd  by  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;    for,  as  a 
race,  they  are  exceedingly  vain  about  anything  connected 
with  thcnii?elves.    Said  I  to  some  English  Gipsies  :  "^-Yoa 
arc  the  vainest  people  in  the  world  ;  yon  think  a  vast  deal 
of  yourselves.''    ''  There  is  good  reason  for  that/'  they  re- 
fjied  ;  '*'  if  we  do  not  tliink  something  of  ourseives,  there 
are  no  otiiers  to  do  it  for  us."    Now  since  John  Bnnyan  has 
become  so  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  so  honoured  by 
all  sects  and  parties,  what  an  inimitable  instmment  Provi- 
dence has  placed  in  our  hands  wherewith  to  raise  up  the 
name  of  (ii\i^y  !    Through  him  we  can  touch  the  heart  of 
Christendom !     I  am  well  aware  that  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ha.s  or  at  lea<t  had,  a  mission  among  the  itinerant 
Scotti.-h  (iipsies.     In  addition  to  the  means  adopted  by  this 
mission,  to  improve  tliesc  Gipsies,  it  would  be  well  to  take 
Huch  steps  as  1  have  snjrgested,  so  as  to  raise  n])  the  name  of 
Gipsy.    For,  in  this  way,  the  Gipsies,  of  all  classes,  would 
see  that  they  are  not  outcasts  ;  but  that  the  prejudices  which 
peoph;  entertain  for  them  are  applicable  to  their  ways  of 
life,  only,  and  not  to  their  blood  or  descent,  tribe  or  language. 
Their  hearts  would  then  become  more  easily  touched^  their 
aflections  niore  readily  secured  ;  and  the  attempt  made  to 
improve  them  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  being 
successful.     A  little  judgment  is  necessary  in  conducting  an 
intercourse  with  the  wild  Gii>sy,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of 
Gipsy  ;  it  is  very  advisable  to  s|>eak  well  of  "  the  blood," 
and  never  to  confound  the  race  with  the  conduct  of  part  of 
it.     There  is  hardly  anytiiing  that  can  ^ive  a  poor  Gipsy 
greater  pleasure  than  to  tell  him  something  alx)ut  his  people, 
and  [ttirticularly  shouh!  they  be  in  a  respectable  jwsition  in 
life,  and  be  attached  to  their  nation.     It  serves  no  great 
pur}K)>e  to  appear  too  serious  with  such  a  person,  for  that 
soon  tires  him.     It  is  nnich  better  to  keep  him  a  little  buoy- 
ant and  cheerful,  with  anecdotes  and  stories,  for  that  is  Ins 
natural  character;  and  to  take  advantage  of  occasional  op- 
portunities, to  sWp  \\\  vidNw.v:^*  \\\«Lt  'Avc  to  ])e  of  use  to  him. 
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What  is  called  long-facedness  is  entirely  thrown  away  upon 
a  Oipsy  of  this  kind. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  a  Gipsy,  well  up 
in  the  scale  of  Scottisli  society,  cxfKjrienccs,  in  one  respect, 
nearly  the  same  feelings  in  coming  in  contact  with  a  wild 
Gipsy,  that  are  peculiar  to  any  other  person.  These  are  of 
a  very  singular  nature.  At  first,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  go- 
ing into  the  lair  of  a  wild  animal,  or  putting  our  finger  into 
a  snake's  mouth  ;  such  is  the  result  of  the  prejudice  in  which 
we  have  been  reared  from  infancy ;  but  these  feelings  be- 
come greatly  modified  as  we  get  accustomed  to  the  people. 
The  world  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  fairly  contem- 
plating any  other  kind  of  Hjipsy  ;  hence  the  extreme  preju- 
dice against  the  name.  But  when  we  get  accustomed  to 
meet  with  other  kinds  of  Gipsies,  and  have  associations 
with  them,  the  feeling  of  prejudice  changes  to  that  of  de- 
cided interest  and  attachment.  I  have  met  with  various 
Scottish  Gipsies  of  the  female  sex,  in  America,  and,  among 
others,  one  who  could  sit  any  day  for  an  ideal  likeness  of  the 
mother  of  Burns.  She  takes  little  of  the  Gipsy  in  her  ap- 
pearance. There  is  another,  taking  greatly  after  the  Gipsy, 
born  in  Scotland,  and  reared  in  America  ;  a  very  fine  moth- 
erly person,  indeed.  I  cannot,  at  the  present  stage  of  mat- 
ters, mention  the  word  Gipsy  to  her,  but  I  know  very  well 
that  she  is  a  Gipsy.  It  takes  some  time  for  the  feeling  of 
pr^udice  for  the  word  Gipsy  to  wear  off,  when  contempla- 
ting even  a  passable  kind  of  Gipsy.  That  object  would  be 
much  more  easily  attained,  were  the  people  to  own  *^  the 
blood,"  unreservedly  and  cheerfully ;  for  tlie  very  reserve, 
to  a  great  extent,  creates,  at  least  keeps  alive,  the  prejudice. 
But  that  cannot  well  take  place  till  the  word  ''Gipsy  bears 
the  signification  of  gentleman,  in  some  of  the  race,  as  it  does 
of  vagabond,  in  othei*s. 

Some  of  my  readei-s  may  still  ask  :  "  What  is  a  Gipsy, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  ?  Since  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  question  of  colour  of  face,  or  hair,  or  eyes, 
or  of  creed,  or  character,  or  of  any  outward  thing  by  which 
a  human  being  can  be  distinguished  ;  what  is  it  that  con- 
stitutes a  Gipsy  ?"  And  I  reply  :  "  liCt  them  read  this  work 
through,  and  thoroughly  digest  all  its  principles,  and  they 
can/<^  what  a  Gipsy  is,  should  they  stumble  upon  one,  it 
may  be,  in  their  own  spliere  of  life,  and  hear  him,  or  her, 
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feel  their  minds  rabbing  a^inst  the  Gipqr  miid,  iheu>Wfit* 
itB  oommoiiing  with  theChpey  spirit*  and  experiflDea  ^paea- 
liar  mental  galvanio  ehook,  which  thef  never  felt  befina.'^ 
It  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  Gipay  soal  aiay  no^  aaiit 
at  the  present  dajr,  for  there  is  Aia  necaliarity  dbont  Ifea 
tribe,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  it  4ilwaya  reawina  Oipaf, 
orossitont  to  the  last  drop  of  the  original  Uood;  for  when 
that  drop  goes,  the  Oipsy  sonl  aceompaiiies  itt 

It  is  the  Christian  who  should  be  the  moat  ready  to  take 
np  and  do  justice  to  this  snlgeot ;  for  he  will  find  in  it  m 


very  singular  work  of  Providence— jthe  moat  atriUag  phe- 
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nomenon  in  the  historr  of  man.  Ih  EoropOi  the  raee 
isted,  in  an  unacknowledged  state,  for  a  mater  lewlh  of 
time  than  the  Jews  dwelt  in  Eg^pt  And  it  k  time  Ihaft  it 
should  be  introduced  to  the  family  of  mankind,  in  its  aapaat 

of  historical  development ;  embracing,  as  in  Scotland,  mem- 
bers ranging  from  what  arc  popularly  understood  to  be  Gip^ 
sies,  to  those  iilling  the  first  positions  in  Christian  and  social 

*  Let  US  suppose  that  a  person,  who  has  read  all  the  worlcs  that  have 
hitherto  appeared  on  the  (iip^ies,  and  noticed  the  utter  absence,  in  thaw, 
of  everything  of  the  nature  of  a  philosophy  of  the  subject,  thoroughly 
masters  all  tliat  is  set  forth  in  the  present  work.  The  knowledge  which  m 
then  possesses  puts  liim  in  such  a  position,  that  he  approximates  to  being 
one  of  the  tribe,  himself ;  that  is,  if  all  that  is  contained  therein  be  known 
to  him  and  the  tribe,  only,  it  would  enable  him  to  pass  curreot,  in  certain 
circles  of  (iip.sydoiii,  as  one  of  themselves. 

4  There  is  a  \Htuit  which  I  have  not  explained  so  fully  as  I  might  haro 
done,  and  it  is  this :  *'  Is  any  of  tlie  blooa  ever  toet  f  that  is,  does  it  ever 
enue  to  be  Oip^y,  in  knowledge  and  feeling  t*  That  is  a  question  not  eniily 
answered  in  the  affinnative,  were  it  only  for  this  reason :  how  can  it  eTor 
be  asoertaioed  that  the  knowledge  and  feeling  of  beinio:  Gipeiee  become 
lost?  Let  us  suppose  that  a  couple  of  Gipsies Teaye  England,  and  settle  in 
America,  and  that  they  neTer  come  in  oontaet  with  any  of  tlieir  race,  and 
that  their  children  never  learn  an}*thing  of  the  matter  from  any  qonrtar. 
(Page  413.)  In  such  an  extreme,  I  may  say,  such  an  unnatural,  caae, 
the  children  would  not  be  Gipsies,  but,  if  l)orn  in  America,  ordinary  Amer- 
ieans.  The  only  way  in  which  the  Ginsy  blood — that  is,  the  Gipey  feeUng 
—can  possibly  be  lost,  is  by  a  Gipsy,  (a  mun  especially,)  marrjiing  nn  onn- 
nary  native,  (pa^  3S1,)  and  the  children  never  learning  of  the  oirenm- 
itnnco.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  how  is  that  ever  to  be  adcerU^ned? 
The  question  might  be  settled  in  this  way :  Let  the  relatives  of  the  Gipsy 
interrogate  the  issue,  and  if  it  answers,  trtUtf^  that  it  knows  nothing  of  th*e 
Gipsy  connexion,  and  never  has  its  curiosity  in  the  matter  exotted»  it  holdB, 
beyond  dispute,  thnt  '*  the  blood"  has  been  lost  to  the  tribe.  For  any  loss 
the  tribe  may  sustain,  in  thoct  wa}^  it  gains.  In  an  ample  degree,  by  omw- 

ing  upon  the  blood  of  tVie  nm\^^  taicA,  md  trtnnBnting  it  mto  Uu^  of  Ifti 

OWB  mternity. 
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society.  After  perusiDg  the  present  work,  the  reader  will 
naturally  pass  on  to  reconsider  the  subject  of  the  Jews  ;  and 
be  will  perceive  that,  instead  of  its  being  a  miracle  by  which 
the  Jews  have  existed  since  the  dispersion,  it  would  liave 
been  a  miracle  had  they  been  lost  among  the  families  of  man- 
kind. It  is  quite  suflBcient  for  the  Christian  to  know  that 
the  Jews  now  exist,  and  that  they  have  fulfilled,  and  will 
yet  fulfill,  the  prophecies  that  have  been  delivered  in  regard 
to  them,  without  nolding  that  any  miracle  has  been  wrought 
for  tliat  end.  A  Christian  ought  to  be  more  considerate  in 
his  estimate  of  what  a  miracle  is  :  he  ought  to  know  that  a 
miracle  is  something  that  is  contrary  to  natural  laws  ;  and 
that  the  existence  of  the  Jews,  since  the  dispersion,  is  in 
exact  harmony  with  every  natural  law.  He  should  not  main 
tain  that  it  is  a  miracle,  for  nothing  having  the  decent 
appearance  of  an  argument  can  be  advanced  in  support 
of  any  such  theory ;  and  far  less  should  he,  with  his  eyes 
open,  do  what  the  writer  on  the  Christian  Evidences,  al- 
loded  to,  (page  459,)  did,  with  his  shut  —  gamble  away 
both  law  and  gospel.*  He  might  give  his  attention, 
however,  to  a  prophecy  of  Moses,  quoted  by  St  Paul,  in 
Bom.  X.  19,  from  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  wherein  it  is  said  of  the 
Jews  :  "  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by  them  that  are 
no  people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation  I  will  anger  you ;"  and 
lend  his  assistance  towards  its  fulfillmentt    The  subject 

*  It  WM  the  nature  of  man,  in  ancient  timet,  as  it  is  irith  the  heathen 
t^Mby,  to  wwnhip  what  could  not  be  understood ;  whUe  modern  civilisa* 
tion  ■efimB  to  attribute  such  phenomena  to  miraeUt,  It  is  even  presump- 
tnoiiB  to  have  recourse  to  sucli  an  alternative,  for  the  enqnirer  may  be  de- 
fielant  in  the  intellect  n«*oe88ary  to  prosecute  such  investigations,  or  he  may 
not  be  in  possession  of  sufficient  data.  If  the  European  will,  for  example, 
ask  bimaeli^  IsUy:  what  is  the  idea  which  he  has  of  aOipsy?  2ndly: 
what  are  the  feelings  which  he  entertains  for  him  personally  r  And  Sdly : 
what  mnst  be  the  response  of  the  Gipsy  to  the  sentiments  of  the  other  ? 
he  eannot  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  race  should  "  marry 
•moBg  themaelves."  and  that,  "  let  them  be  in  whatever  situation  of  life 
they  may.  they  all"  should  '*  stick  to  each  other."    ( Page  869.) 

f  Viewing  the  Gipsies  as  they  are  described  in  this  work,  and  contrasting 
their  history  with  that  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  general,  and  the  Jews 
in  particular,  and  considering  that  they  have  no  religion  peculiar  to  them- 
•elvea,  yei  are  scattered  among,  and  worked  into,  all  nations,  but  not  ac- 
knowledged by,  or  even  known  to,  others,  we  may,  with  the  utmost 
nropriety,  call  tbom,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "no  people."  and  a  "  fool- 
U  nnUoo ;"  vet  by  no  means  a  nation  of  fools,  but  rather  more  rpguea  than 
fook.    Of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  Gipsies  have  hoaxed  other  people,  the 
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of  the  Oipsies  in  certainty  calcnkted  to  do  all  that  tiie 
propliot  s^nid  would  happen  to  the  Jews ;  if  Christians  will 
only  do  their  duty  to  them,  and,  by  playing  them  off  against 
the  Jews,  i>ro7;rtir  and  aw^r  Israel  beyond  measure.  That 
the  Jews  nave  existed,  Pince  the  dispersion,  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  is  what  cun  be  said  of  any  other  people,  and 
more  especially  of  the  Gipsies  for  the  last  four  centuries 
and  a  half  in  Europe.  It  is  as  natnral  for  the  Gipraes  to 
exist  in  their  scattered  state,  as  for  other  nations  bv  the  laws 
that  preserve  their  identitji ;  and  althougli  their  history  may 
bo  termed  remarkable,  it  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  miraco-. 
lous,  notwithstanding  the  superstitious  ideas  held  by  many 
of  tlic  Gipsies  on  that  head,  in  common  with  the  Jews  re- 
garding their  histor}-.  A  thousand  years  hence  the  Oipmes 
will  be  found  existing  ia  the  world  ;  for,  as  a  people,  they 
cannot  die  out ;  and  the  very  want  of  a  religion  peculiar  to 
themselves  is  one  of  the  means  that  will  contribute  to  that 
end.*  It  is  the  Christian  who  should  endeavour  to  have 
the  i^rojudice  ajj^ainst  the  name  of  Gipsy  removed,  so  that 
cverv  one  of  tlie  raoe  should  freely  own  his  blood  to  the 
other,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  a  kindly  feeling,  and  a  bond 
of  brotlicrhood,  all  around  the  world. 

I  may  l)e  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  Gipsies, 
and  more  e^ix^cially  the  Scottish  Gijisies.  I  wish  them  to 
believe,  (wliiit  they,  indeed,  believe  already,)  that  their  blood 
and  dc.'^coiit  are  good  enough  ;  and  that  Providence  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  to  look  u[>on  both  with  as  much  com- 
placeuov  and  satisfaction,  as  He  does  on  any  other  blood  and 
descent.  All  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  "behave  them- 
selves ;"  for,  after  all,  it  is  behaviour  that  makes  the  man. 
By  all  moans  "  stick  to  the  ship,"  but  sail  her  as  an  honour- 
able merchantman.  They  need  not  be  afraid  at  being  dis- 
covered to  be  Gipsies;  lliey  should  feel  as  much  assured 
on  the  sul)ie(tt  now,  as  before  the  publication  of  this  work, 
and  never  entertain  the  least  misgiving  on  that  score.    They 

niAnnor  in  which  thoy  have  managed  to  throw  around  themaelves  a  sense 
of  tlieir  non-existenrc  to  tl)c  minds  of  others,  is  the  moBt  rfMiiarkable. 

*  The  prejuuieo  of  their  fellow-creatures  is  a  suffieientlj  |)otent  cause, 
in  itself,  to  preserve  the  identity  t)f  the  Gipsy  tribe  in  the  world.  It  ha-* 
lDa(\e  it  to  resenible  an  essence,  licrmetically  sealed.  Keep  it  in  that  poai- 
tioj],  and  it  retains  \U  inVi^T^ut  qualities  undimiDisbed ;  but  uooork  the 

Teasel  containing  it,  and  \t  m\^\.V^  ^oTvsiX,^*:^ 'fc-wjuW^  eyaporate  among 

the  surrounding  e\emen\.%. 
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will  have  an  occasion  to  caltivate  a  proper  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  respect  to  themselves,  and  be  so  prepared  as  never 
to  commit  themselves,  if  they  wish  not  to  be  known  as  Gip- 
sies. I  know  there  are  few  people  who  have  nerve  enoagh 
so  to  deport  themselves,  as  to  prevent  moral  detection,  who 
have  committed  murder,  when  they  are  confronted  with  the 
objects  of  it ;  but  if  the  individuals  are  perfectly  satisfied 
of  there  being  no  evidence  a^^ainst  them,  they  may  confi- 
dently assume  an  appearance  of  innocence.  It  is  so  with 
the  Gipsies  in  settled  life,  as  to  their  being  Gipsies,  Gen- 
erally speaking,  their  blood  is  so  much  mixed  as  almost  to 
defy  detection  ;  although,  for  the  future,  some  of  them  will 
be  very  apt  to  look  at  tliemselves  in  their  mirrors,  to  see 
whether  tnere  is  much  of  the  "  black  deil"  in  their  faces. 
But  it  rests  with  themselves  to  escape  detection,  and  par- 
ticularly so  as  regards  the  fair,  brown,  and  red  Gipsies. 

I  may  also  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  Churdi, 
and  people  generally.  It  says  little  for  them,  that,  although 
two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Bunyan's  time,  no  one  has 
acknowled^d  him.  It  surely  might  have  occurred  to  them 
to  ask,  lath/  :  What  was  that  particular  familv,  or  tribe,  of 
which  Bunyan  said  he  was  a  member?  2ndly :  Who  are 
the  tinkers  ?  3cfly :  What  was  the  meaning  of  Bunyan  en- 
tertaining so  much  solicitude,  and  undergoing  so  much 
trouble,  to  ascertain  whetlier  lie,  (a  common  Englishman^ 
forsooth !)  was  a  Jew,  or  not  ?  itlily :  Was  John  Bunyan 
a  Gipsy  ?  Let  my  reader  reply  to  these  questions,  like  a 
man  of  honour.  Aye  or  nay,  was  John  Bunyan  a  Gipsy  ? 
"  He  toas  a  Gipsy." 

In  modern  times  people  will  preach  the  gospel  "  around 
about  Illyricum,"  compass  sea  and  land,  and  penetrate 
every  continent,  to  bring  home  Christian  trophies  ;  while  in 
Bunyan  they  have  a  trophy — a  real  case  of  **  grace  abound- 
ing f  and  yet  no  one  has  acknowledged  him,  although  liis 
fame  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  pvramids.  John  Bunyan  was 
evidently  a  man  who  was  raised  up  by  God  for  some  great 
purposes.  One  of  these  purposes  he  has  served,  and  will 
yet  serve  ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  enquire  what  further  pur- 
pose he  is  destined  to  serve.  It  is  showing  a  poor  respect 
for  Bunyan's  memory,  to  deny  him  his  nationality,  to  rob 
him  of  his  birth-right,  and  attempt  to  make  him  out  to  have 
been  tnat  which  he  positively  was  not    To  gratify  their 
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owTi  prcjudicee,  people  would  dc^de  the  illnstrione  dreamer, 
from  Itniog  tluR  great  original,  into  being  tlic  ofF-Ecourings 
nf  ell  England.  People  imagine  lliat  tlicy  would  degrade 
lliiiiynn  by  faying  tliut  lie  was  a  Gip^y.  Tliey  degrade 
tlicmsclvcrt  who  do  not  believe  lie  was  a  Gi(t?y  ;  tliey  doubly 
degrade  tliemselveH  wlio  deny  it.  Jews  may  well  taunt 
ClimtiaiiH  in  tlic  matter  of  evidence?,  and  that  on  a  eimple 
matter  of  fact,  affecting  no  one's  intoresLs  temporal  or  etei- 
nai,  and  as  eirnr  as  the  e^un  at  mid-day ;  for  by  Bunvut's 
own  showing  he  wa?  a  Gipsy ;  but  if  any  further  evidence 
was  wanted,  liow  easily  could  it  not  have  been  collected,  any 
time  during  the  last  two  hundred  yean  I 

I  hare  hitherto  got  the  "  cold  flioulder"  from  the  organB 
of  mo^t  of  the  religions  denominations  on  this  eubject :  time 
will  show  whether  it  13  always  to  he  bo.  The  Church  should 
know  what  13  itx  mi^aion :  it  rests  on  evidence  itself,  and  it 
tihnuld  1)0  the  first  to  follow  out  its  owu  principles.  It 
should  fight  its  own  liattle.->,  and  give  the  enemy  uo  occasion 
to  Bitoak  leproachrully  of  it.  In  approaching  this  sulycct,  it 
would  l>c  well  to  do  it  cheerfully,  and  grneefuily,  and  man- 
fully, and  not  as  if  tlio  person  were  draj^d  to  it,  with  a 
rope  around  his  nci'k.  No  one  ncc<l  imagine  tliat  by  keep- 
ing quiet,  thi.''  matter  will  blow  over.  For  the  Gipsy  race 
cannot  die  out ;  nor  is  this  work  likely  to  die  out  soon  ;  for 
unlc.'is  it  ia  superseded  by  some  other,  it  will  come  up  cen- 
turies hence,  lo  judge  the  present  generation  on  the  Gipsy 
question.  May  such  as  have  written  on  the  great  dreamer 
never  lift  up  their  heads,  may  his  works  turn  to  hot  coals  in 
their  finger,',  may  tlu'ii'  menuiries  be  outlawed,  if  they  allow 
this  uncliristian,  this  immanly,  this  silly,  this  childish,  piTJii- 
dice  of  ca.ste  to  prevent  them  from  doing  justice  to  tlieir 
hero.  Nor  need  any  one  utter  a  murmur  at  the  prosfiect  of 
seeing  the  Pilgrim's  Progres.^  pi-cfaced  by  a  dissertation  on 
the  Gipsie3,  wi  tli  a  Gipsy 's  camp  for  a  front i.spiece.  Sticli  a  feel- 
ing may  Ixj  expressed  by  l«or.s,  snobs,  and  counterfeit  relig- 
ionists ;  but Ixitter  things  are  to  beexpected  fi'omothor  people. 

Let  the  reader  now  j)anse,  and  reflect  uiwn  tlic  ni'ejudico 
of  caste  that  exists  agairi^t  the  name  of  Gipsy,  ana  he  will 
fully  realize  how  it  is  that  we  should  kuow  so  little  about 
the  Gipsies,  and  why  it  is  that  the  Gipsies,  as  they  leave 
the  tent,  should  hide  their  nationality  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  "  stick  lo  cadi  olW^;' 
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In  bringing  this  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies  to  a  close,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  some  of  the  critics. 
In  the  first  place,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  a  criticisni  the  most  disinterested  and  profound. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  publication  of  the  work  places  me 
in  a  position  antagonistic  alike  to  authors  and  critics  who 
have  written  on  the  subiect,  as  well  as  to  the  prejudices  of 
mankind  generally.  Ii  critics  call  in  question  any  of  the 
facts  contained  in  the  production,  they  must  ^ive  their 
authorities :  if  they  controvert  any  of  the  principles,  they 
must  gnlve  tneir  reasons.  It  will  not  do  to  play  the  ostrich 
instead  of  the  critic.  For  as  the  ostrich  is  said  to  hide  its 
head  in  the  sand,  or  in  a  bush,  or,  it  may  be,  under  its  wing, 
and  imi^ine  that  because  it  sees  no  one,  so  no  one  sees  it ; 
80  there  are  people,  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  who  will  not 
only  imagine,  but  assert,  that  because  they  know  nothing  of 
a  thing,  or  because  they  do  not  understand  it,  therefore,  the 
thing  itself  does  not  exist.  This  was  the  way  in  which 
Bnice's  travels  in  Africa  were  received.  But  we  are  not 
living  in  those  times.  Procedure  such  as  that  described,  is 
playing  the  ostrich,  not  the  critic.  I  refer  more  particularly, 
nowever,  to  what  is  contained  in  this  Disquisition.  Taking 
the  work  all  through,  I  think  there  are  sufficient  materials 
contained  in  it,  to  enable  the  critics  to  settle  the  various 
questions  among  themselves. 

To  place  myself  in  a  position  a  little  independent  of  pub- 
lishers, (for  1  have  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher,^ 
I  had  the  Introduction,  (pages  55-67),  printed,  and  circulated 
among  some  acquaintances  in  Canada,  for  subscribers.^  A 
copy  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  Scottish 
newspaper  editor,  in  a  small  community,  where  every  one 
knows  every  other's  business  nearly  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
where  all  about  the  Prospectus  was  explained  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  given.     It  seems  to  have  frightened  and  en- 

*  The  MS.  of  this  work  has  undergone  many  yicissitudea.  Among  others, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  author, 
it  was  twice  lost,  and  once  stolen ;  on  which  last  occasion  it  was  recovered, 
at  an  expense  of  one  shilUng  I  Then  the  original  copy,  in  its  present  form, 
was  stolen,  and  never  recovered.  In  both  instances  did  that  happen  under 
circumstances  that  such  a  fate  was  most  unlikely  to  befall  it  Then  a  copy 
of  it  was  sent  to  Scotland,  and  never  acknowledge,  although  I  am  in  hopes 
it  is  now  on  its  return,  aftsr  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  years;  in  which 
cnae,  I  wiU  be  more  fortunate  than  the  author,  who  gave  the  MS.  to  u 
individnal  and  never  got,  and  never  could  get,  it  back, 
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xaged  flie  editor  to  sach  an  extent,  Uiat  I  entertain  tit^ 
donbt  he  did  DOt  sleep  comfortably,  for  nights  in  .tuccessioa, 
on  fiadinff  that  salfject  broiufat  to  lij^ht  at  his  own  dooiv 
vhicli  has  becD  considered,  By  eome,  as  weil-iiig}i  dead  aoi 
buried  long  ago.  He  imaginw  the  circulation  of  the  Pro- 
spectus to  Iw confined  prsttj mncli  to  iiis  ovn  neighbourlioad ; 
and  BO  he  most  crash  the  horrible  thio^  out.  But  what  can 
he  ea;  about  it  T  How  pot  it  down  ?  A  cajntal  idea  ocean 
to  him  ;  he  will  fitther  it  npon  Barauml  Let  the  reader 
glance  a^ain  at  the  Xntroduotion,  and  icnagino  how  a  Scotch- 
mao,  wou  posted  up  on  Scotch  affairs,  post  and  present 
Bhonld  credit  Bamum  with  the  production.  He  beads  his 
criticism,  "  The  sdence  of  hnmbvg,"  and,  in  some  long  and 
bitter  paragr^iba,  pitchei  into  wlmt  he  calls  American  liter- 
ary quackerr ;  the  substance  OT  which  is,  that  the  worl; 
reproeoDted  by  the  Prospectus,  is  a  rare  tit-l)it  of  ^nuirtc^ 
Bamumizcd,  American  humbagi 

He  linda,  however,  that  he  nas  gone.much  too  far  in  bis 
description  of  the  Prospectus  ;  so  ne  comes  tumbling  down 
a  long  way  from  the  higii  position  which  he  took  at  the  start, 
and  continues  :  "  Now,  wo  do  not,  at  present,  venture  the 
.  assertion  that  tlie  forthcoming  '  Scottish  Gipsies'  is  a  Yankee 
get-up,  a  mere  American  humbug  ;  but  we  say  the  Pro^>ecfr 
ns  savours  strongly  of  the  Barnum  school :  and  our  reasons 
for  so  »iyiiig  are  the  following :  Firstly :  It  would  be  ootii- 
ing  less  than  a  literary  miracle,  that  a  Scottish  work  of  suf- 
ficient merit  to  command  the  highest  cwnmendations  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  should  bo  pub- 
lished, first  of  all  in  America,  thirty  years  afterwards — pnlh 
lishcd,  by  subscription,  at  one  dollar,  in  a  book  of  400  pages. 
We  aascrt,  positively,  that  of  such  a  work  William  Black- 
wood, alooc,  could  have  disposed  of  five  thousand  copies,  at 
double  the  proposed  price.  [He  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
prices  of  [>ooks  in  the  two  countries.]  Secondly :  There  is 
no  evidence  to  connect  Sir  Walter  Scott's  note  to  Qaentin 
Durward  with  Walter  Simson,  or  any  other  particular  iadi- 
vidnal ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  jingle  of  Professor 
Wilson,  and  the  other  allusions  in  Blackwood's  Msgaiine. 
Thirdly:  There  is  neither  danger  nor  difficulty  in  wiiting 
anything  you  ftlea^,  and  telling  the  pnUio  it  is  au  extract 
of  a  private  letter  -jim'^bA.  wnn.«mB  ^MrtioBlar  Baa  of 
emineoce,  i^tlj  'jcei*  w|p»  "powAsA.  "y«s  «^s&ffi&  4^end 
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has  been  many  years  in  his  grave.  Soch  a  fraud  is  not  easily 
detected.  And  Fourthly :  The  reason  assigned  for  publish- 
ing the  *  Scottish  Gipsies' is  totally  upset  by 

the  simple  fact,  that  there  arc  no  such  people  in  existence^  in 
80  far  as  Scotlaiid  is  concerned.  [What  an  audacity  he  dis- 
plays here!  What  a  liberty  he  takes  with  the  Scotch  set- 
tlers in  his  neighbourhood  I  He  is  evidently  afraid  that  he 
bas  gone  too  far  ;  so  he  qualifies  what  he  has  said,  by  add- 
ing :J  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  families  of  itinerant  tink- 
ers, or  TinklerSf  according  to  our  peculiar  vernacular,  wlio 
stroll  the  country,  and  subsist  by  making  horn-spoons  and 
sauce-pans,  which  they  barter  with  the  rural  peasantry,  for 
potatoes  and  other  eatables.  They  arc  generally  wild,  reck- 
less, and  dishonest,  and  arc  a  terror  to  children  and  old 
women.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  they  are  natives 
of  Ireland  ;  and  were  any  person  idle  enough  to  trace  their 
genealogy,  he  would  discover  that  their  ancestors,  not  more 
than  three  generations  back,  were  honest  brogUe-makers, 
pig-drovers,  or,  it  may  be,  members  of  some  more  elevated 
occupation.  [He  has  been  *  idle  enough'  to  give  us  a  very 
odd  account  of  the  descent,  in  two  senses  of  the  word,  of 
the  Irish  tinkering  Gipsies  now  in  Scotland.]  The  writer 
of  these  remarks  is  well  acquainted  with  almost  the  whole 
Lowlands,  and  a  portion  of  the  West  Highlands.  He  has 
been  familiar  with  the  shires  of  Fife  and  Linlithgow,  with 
Annandale,  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  and  the  other 
fabulously  reputed  haunts  of  the  Gipsies  [he  seems  to 
have  done  a  little  tramping  in  his  time] ;  and  he  never  saw 
twenty  Scottish  Tinklers  in  his  whole  life,  nor  one  single  in- 
dividual corresponding  to  the  description  we  have  received 
of  the  Gipsies.  [Ho  has  told  us  who  the  L^i'sh  TinJclers  in 
Scotland  were  originally,  but  does  not  venture  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  Scottish  ones.  He  will  not  admit  that  there 
is  a  Gipsy  in  Scotland,  or  ever  has  been ;  and  virtually 
denies  that  there  are  Gipsies  in  England  ;  for  he  continues  :] 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  character  is  the  hawkers  from 
the  Staffordshire  potteries,  who  are  found  living  in  tents  by 
the  way-side,  throughout  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
the  five  northern  counties  of  England.  These  are  a  kind  of 
savages,  who  live  in  families,  strolline  the  country,  in  large 
caravans,  consisting  frequently  of  half  a  dozen  canvas-cov- 
ered wagons  and  twice  that  number  of  horses 
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Theve  dbaneteri  atbmtatom  tbe  Borte,  at  Iwffhobi  aad 
Or^tna  Green,  and  infoet  Annandale,  BoKfamhahira.  Do^ 
friea^hire,  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbrie^t.  [He  will 
not  allude  to  the  tented  Oipnes  in  England.] 

**  These  two  classefl  of  foreign  ragraats  [why  does  he  call 
them  foreign  vagrants  ?  why  not  iNiy  Qifeiee  ?]  which  we 
mention,  are  to  te  foond,  oocaaionally,  in  oertaui  looaliUeaof 
Scotland,  [still  nothing  said  of  the  Sooitisk  TtnUere,]  aad 
are  to  be  found  as  a  dreaded,  dangerous  nuisance.  But  the 
idea  of  a  race  of  Scottish  Tinklers,  or  Scottish  Oipeies,  ex- 
isting as  a  distinct  and  separate  people,  poaeessing  a  native^ 
independent  language,  and  peculiar  habits,  rites,  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  bearing,  in  many  features  of  their  barbarous  cus- 
toms, and  outcast  destiny,  a  resemblance  to  the  va|g;abond 
Jews ;  such  an  idea,  we  say,  has  as  little  foundation  in  fact, 
as  has  Swift's  story  of  the  LQliputians,  or  the  romance  of 
GuyMannering  itself  I  [It  is  astoniriiing  what  he  would 
not  attempt  to  palm  upon  the  public.  Still,  he  is  evidently 
afraid  that  the  subject  will,  somehow  or  other,  bite  him  ;  and, 
after  all  that  he  has  said,  he  concludes  :]  Still,  we  do  not, 
at  present,  eissert  that  the  Prospectus  we  have  received  ia 
another  'cute  move  of  American  humbug  ;  but  we  do  say, 
if  there  is  a  James  Simson  in  existence,  who  possesses  such 
a  manuscript,  and  such  commendations  of  it  as  are  setfortli 
in  this  Prospectus,  he  has  already  erred  sufficiently  far  to  en- 
sure his  identification  with  Yankee  quackery.  He  has  been 
Barnumizcd  into  an  egregious  bluj^der."  [He  is  bound  to 
discredit  the  whole  a£fair,  under  any  circumstances,  even  at 
tlie  expense  of  tlic  plainest  consistency.] 

Well  might  a  brother  editor  reply  to  the  foregoing,  thus  : 
"  The  bile  of  our  excellent  friend  has  just  been  agitated  after 

a  pestilent  fashion The  announcement  [of 

the  intended  publication]  hath  all  the  ungenial  effects  upon 
our  gossip  that  the  exhibition  of  a  pair  of  scarlet  decencies 
produces  upon  a  cranky  bull Now,  just  lis- 
ten to  us  quietly  for  a  little.  More  than  two  years  ago,  the 
manuscript  of  the  above-mentioned  treatise  on  the  Scoto- 
Egyptians  came  imder  our  ken.  We  perused  the  affair  with 
special  appetite,  and  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  its  pub- 
}icatiQp  would  be  a  grateful  and  important  boon  to  the  re- 
pul^lic  of  letters,  Mr.  Simson  is  neitner  a  myth  nor  a  disci- 
pie  of  Barnum.''    tj^u  l\i^  \iwik  oi  this,  the  first  editor 
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writes  :  "  Wo  are  pleased  to  be  informed  that  the  work  is  a 
bona  Jide  production,  and  that  Mr.  Simson  is  no  Yankee 
fiction.  [As  if  he  did  not  know  that  from  the  first.]  And 
albeit  he,  [the  other  editor,]  fumisheth  neither  facts  nor 
arguments  to  satisfy  us  that  our  notions  of  the  Gipsies  of 
Scotland  are  heretical,  we  willingly  accept  his  recommend 
that  the  *  Scottish  Gipsies '  will  be,  at  least,  an  entertaining 
book,  and  reserve  all  further  remarks  till  we  see  it."[l] 

The  forgoing  is  a  very  curious  criticism  ;  and  although  I 
could  say  a  great  deal  more  about  it,  I  refrain  from  doing  so. 
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